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THE    JEWISH    MAY. 

Fbom  the  Yiddish  of  Moebis  Rosenfeld^ 

Mat  has  come  from  out  the  showers, 
Sun  and  splendour  in  her  train. 
All  the  grasses  and  the  flowers 
Waken  up  to  life  again. 
Once  again  the  leaves  do  show, 
And  the  meadow-blossoms  blow, 
Once  again  thro'  hills  and  dales 
Ring  the  songs  of  nightingalea 

Wheresoe'er  on  field  or  hill-side 
With  her  paint-brush  Spring  is  seen, 
In  the  valley,  by  the  rill-side. 
All  the  earth  is  decked  with  green. 
Once  again  the  sun  beguiles. 
Moves  the  drowsy  world  to  smiles. 
Seel  the  sun,  with  mother-kiss, 
Wakes  lier  child  to  joy  and  bliss. 

'  By  kind  penniBsion  of  Messrs.  SmaU,  Maynard  k  Co.,  Publishers  of 
ScfiffBfrm  fke  QheUo. 
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Now  each  human  feeling  presses, 

Flow'rlike,  upward  to  the  light, 

Softly,  thro'  the  heart's  recesses, 

Steal  sweet  fSeuioies,  pure  and  bright. 

Golden  dreams,  their  wings  out-shaking. 

Now  are  making 

Realms  celestial, 

All  of  azure, 

New  life  waking, 

Bringing  treasure 

Out  of  measure 

For  the  soul's  delight  and  pleasure. 

Who  then,  tell  me,  old  and  sad, 
Nears  us  with  a  heavy  tread? 
On  the  sward  in  verdure  clad, 
See,  he  looks,  and  shakes  his  head. 
Lonely  is  the  strange  new-comer, 
Wearily  he  walks  and  slow, — 
His  sweet  springtime  and  his  summer 
Faded  long  and  long  ago! 

Say,  who  is  it  yonder  walks 
Past  the  hedge-rows  decked  anew, 
While  a  fearsome  spectre  stalks 
By  his  side,  the  woodland  thro'? 
'Tis  our  ancient  friend  the  Jew! 
No  sweet  fancies  hover  round  him. 
Nought  but  terror  and  distress. 
While,  revealed 
In  wounds  unhealed, 
Wither  corpses — old  affectioiis. 
Ghosts  of  former  recollections, 
Buried  youth  and  happiness. 

Briar  and  blossom  bow  to  meet  him 
In  derision  round  his  path; 
Gloomily  the  hemlock  greets  him. 
And  the  crow  screams  out  in  wrath« 
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Strange  the  birds,  and  strange  the  flowers. 
Strange  the  sunshine  seems  and  dim, 
Folk  on  earth  and  heav'nly  powers^ — 
Lo,  the  May  is  strange  to  him! 

Little  flowers,  it  were  meeter 
If  ye  made  not  quite  so  bold : 
Sweet  are  ye,  but  oh,  far  sweeter 
Knew  he  in  the  days  of  old ! 
Oranges  by  thousands  glowing 
Filled  the  groves  on  either  hand, — 
All  the  plants  were  God's  own  sowing 
In  his  happy,  far-off  land  I 

Ask  the  cedars  on  the  mountain! 
Ask  them,  for  they  knew  him  well! 
Myrtles  green  by  Sharon's  fountain. 
In  whose  shade  he  loved  to  dwell  I 
Ask  the  Mount  of  Olives  beauteous, — 
EVry  tree  by  ev'ry  stream! — 
One  and  all  will  answer  duteous 
For  the  fair  and  ancient  dream  .  . . 

O'er  the  desert  and  the  pleasance 
Gales  of  Eden  softly  blew, 
And  the  Lord  his  loving  Presence 
Evermore  declared  anew. 
Angel-children  at  their  leisure 
Played  in  thousands  round  his  tent^ 
Countless  thoughts  of  joy  and  pleasure 
God  to  his  belovM  sent. 
There,  in  bygone  days  and  olden. 
From  a  wondrous  harp  and  golden 
Charmed  he  songs  of  beauty  rare, 
Holy,  chaste  beyond  compare. 
Never  with  the  ancient  sweetness, 
Never  in  their  old  completeness 
Shall  they  sound:  our  dream  is  ended. 
On  a  willow-bough  suspended  .  • . 
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Gone  that  dream  so  fair  and  fleeting! 
Yet,  behold:   thou  dream'st  anew! 
Hark  I    a  Ttew  May  gives  thee  greeting 
From  afar.    Dost  hear  it,  Jew) 
Weep  no  more,  altho'  with  sorrows 
Wearied  e'en  to  death:    I  see 
Happier  years  and  brighter  morrows 
Dawning,  oh  my  Jew,  for  thee  I 
Hear'st  thou  not  the  promise  ring 
Where,  like  doves  on  silver  wing. 
Thronging  cherubs  sweetly  sing 
New-made  songs  of  what  shall  be  ? 

Hark!  your  olives  shall  be  shaken. 

And  your  citrons  and  your  limes 

Filled  with  fragrance,  God  shall  waken. 

Lead  you,  as  in  olden  times. 

In  the  pastures  by  the  river 

Ye  once  more  your  flocks  shall  tend, 

Ye  shall  live,  and  live  for  ever, 

Happy  lives  that  know  no  end. 

No  more  wand'ring,  no  more  sadness; 

Peace  shall  be  your  lot,  and  still 

Hero-hearts  shall  throb  with  gladness 

'Neath  Moriah's  silent  hill. 

Nevermore  of  dread  afflictions. 

Or  oppressions  need  ye  tell: 

Filled  with  joy  and  benedictions 

In  the  old  home  shall  ye  dwell. 

To  the  fatherland  returning. 

Following  the  homeward  path, 

Ye  shall  flnd  the  embers  burning, 

Still,  upon  the  ruined  hearth! 

Helena  Frank. 
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THE  JEWS  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE 
THHITEENTH  CENTURY  \ 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  to  address  you  is  somewhat 
recondite  and  abounds  in  detail  of  a  kind  which,  I  fear, 
is  likely  to  interest  few  but  the  lawyer  or  the  antiquary ; 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  little  technical  and  prolix 
as  possible,  and  to  present  what  I  have  to  say  in  a  manner 
as    interesting    as   its    nature   and   my   powers   permit. 
Happily,  as  to   the  source   from  which    the  documents 
which   I  have   edited  are  derived,  a  word  or  two  will 
amply  suffice.    Briefly,  then,  I  may  say  that  the  Plea 
RoUb  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  lay  unnoticed  for 
centuries.     Indeed,  attention  was  first  drawn  to  them  in 
1844,  when  the  earliest  of  them^  3  and  4  Hen.  Ill  (121 8-1 9), 
was  edited  by  Cole  in  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  "  Docu- 
ments" published  by  the  Kecord  Commission.     Nothing 
further  was  done  upon  them  until  1887,  when  Dr.  Gross 
embodied  the  results  of  a  partial  survey  of  the  field  in 
an  admirable  paper  read  on  occasion  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
Historical  Exhibition.    During  my  own  researches  four 
new  rolls  and  a  fragment  have  been  brought  to  light, 
which,  added  to  the  forty-seven  rolls  previously  catalogued, 
make  fifty-one  rolls,  one  membrane  in  all. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  III  there  are  several  large 
gaps  in  the  series,  which  on  the  other  hand  is  practically 
continuous  from  the  first  to  the  fourteenth  year  of  Edward  I 
(1286).  It  is  extremely  provoking  that  the  rolls  of  the 
four  years  immediately  preceding  the  closure  of  the  Court 

'  Read  before  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  April,  190a. 
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should  be  missing ;  but  there  is  always  hope  in  the  Becord 
Office,  and  it  is  therefore  still  possible  that  they,  or  some 
of  them,  may  eventually  be  discovered.  The  rolls  are 
written  in  the  court-hand  of  the  period,  a  peculiar  kind 
of  shorthand ;  and  the  system  of  abbreviation  is  carried 
out  with  more  vigour  and  less  rigour  than  perhaps  in  any 
other  documents,  which  makes  their  continuous  perusal 
extremely  trying  to  the  sight.  For  the  purpose  of  my 
book  I  went  through  the  rolls  twice,  and  I  believe  that 
I  omitted  few,  if  any,  pleas  of  capital  importance.  The 
documents  interspersed  between  the  pleas  I  selected  with 
the  view  of  illustrating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  history 
of  the  Jewry,  particularly  in  its  relations  with  the  Crown 
and  the  Baronage ;  and,  though  here,  owing  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  these  documents,  I  am  bound  to  speak  with 
caution,  I  may  fairly  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  much  of  general  historical  interest  remains  in- 
edited.  It  is,  of  course^  from  the  insight  which  they 
afford  into  the  causes  which  brought  about  one  of  the 
crises  in  the  vicissitudinous  history  of  the  Jewish  people 
that  these  ancient  documents  derive  their  principal  value. 
They  enable  us  to  appreciate  with  an  accuracy,  which 
would  otherwise  be  impossible,  the  place  occupied  by  the 
Jews  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  period,  and  thus 
serve  to  amplify  and  elucidate  the  fragmentary  evidence 
derived  from  other  archives  and  the  meagre  information 
vouchsafed  by  the  chroniclers. 

The  period  under  review  is  that  in  which  feudalism 
took  definite  and  final  shape^  a  consummation  which  could 
not  fail  to  affect  most  vitaUy  the  fortunes  of  a  people 
which  represented  an  anterior  and  markedly  dissimilar 
civilization  and  order  of  ideas. 

A  militant  confraternity  bound  together  in  the  relation 
of  superior  and  inferior  and  rigorously  exclusive  of  all 
who  cannot  or  will  not  submit  to  its  yoke— such  is  the 
•essential  idea  represented  by  the  term  feudalism,  or  the 
feudal  system.  It  has  passed  away,  and  only  a  few  experts 
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are  now  familiar  with  the  details  of  its  puDctiliousIy  ordered 
aristocratic  regime*,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
with  all  its  rigidity  and  harshness,  its  barbarity  and 
brutality,  it  was  right  in  its  time  and  place.  Indeed  the 
northern  nations,  when  they  began  seriously  to  grapple 
with  the  gigantic  task  of  reorganizing  the  shattered  Roman 
Empire,  could  not  but  have  thrown  their  polity  into  such 
a  shape,  fortifying  it  at  every  turn  by  the  highest  sanction 
they  knew,  the  oath  by  God  and  the  holy  Gospels.  Had 
they  remained  pi^n,  or  had  Arianism  triumphed  and 
developed  into  an  abstract  monotheism  like  that  of  Mo- 
hammed,  they  would  still  have  found  it  necessary  to 
confirm  their  solemn  engagements  by  oaths.  Sacramental 
tenure,  tenure  by  oath  of  fealty,  would  still  have  been 
regarded  as  the  only  tenure  truly  worthy  of  a  free  man ; 
and  military  service  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  service. 
The  organization  of  society  would  thus  have  been  essen- 
tially feudaL  The  tenant  would  still  have  sworn  his  fealty 
(witii  or  without  homage,  according  as  the  tenure  was 
or  was  not  military),  and  thus  have  become  bound  to  his 
lord  in  the  relation  of  vassal  to  superior,  bound,  that  is 
to  say,  to  render  him  certain  services,  which  faithfully 
performed  he  was  secure  in  his  holding  for  life,  while 
on  his  death  custom  dictated  at  first  by  convenience,  but 
gradually  acquiring  the  force  of  law,  would  have  secured 
the  succession  to  his  next  heir.  Thus  it  was  not  so  much 
religion  as  the  feudal  idea  itself  which  excluded  the  Jew 
from  feudal  society,  the  oath  of  fealty  being  merely  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  that  idea  embodied  itself.  How- 
ever, as  the  Jew  could  not  conscientiously  take  it,  he  could 
not  enter  the  confraternity,  and  therefore  he  could  not, 
broadly  speaking,  hold  an  estate  of  freehold  in  land.  True 
it  is  that  Henry  II  granted  to  Isaac,  son  of  Babbi  Joce 
and  his  sons,  the  manor  of  Ham,  in  Essex,  to  which  Isaac 
by  purchase  from  Earl  Ferrars  added  the  neighbouring 
manor  of  Thurrock,  which  his  son  Joce  inherited  and 
eventually  sold  to  Henry  de  Gray  (1199).    Isaac,  son  of 
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Babbi  Joce,  also  held  in  1166  a  half-knight's  fee  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  ^  But  these  are  the  only  examples  which 
I  have  been  able  to  discover  of  the  apparent  admission 
of  Jews  into  the  English  feudal  system;  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  explain  them.  I  can  only  suggest 
that  Isaac  and  his  sons  were  high  in  favour  with  Henry  II, 
and  were  in  consequence  permitted  to  swear  their  fealty 
on  the  Pentateuch,  a  concession  which  was  never  again 
made. 

As  creditors,  Jews  did  from  time  to  time  hold  not  a 
few  English  manors  by  way  of  security  for  loans ;  but  this 
merely  meant  that  they  were  entitled  to  take  the  rents 
and  profits ;  and  as  there  was  then  neither  action  of  fore- 
closure nor  Statute  of  Limitation,  they  were  always  liable 
to  be  called  to  account ;  so  that  their  tenure  was  not  of  a 
kind  to  ripen  by  lapse  of  time  into  feudal  tenure.  Excluded 
thus  from  the  feudal  system,  and  yet  dispersed  throughout 
feudal  society  in  communities  which  possessed  great  wealth 
and  little  means  of  defending  it,  the  Jews  could  not  but 
suffer  severely  and  even  terribly  by  the  mere,  and  as  it 
were,  mechanical  evolution  of  events. 

Some  of  you,  doubtless,  know  some  or  one  or  other  of 
the  passes  which  lead  from  Switzerland  into  Italy ;  and 
those  who  do  so,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  observed  a  feature 
of  the  landscape  which  is  an  apt  illustration,  as  it  were 
a  symbol  and  epitome,  of  much  of  the  social  history  of 
the  Middle  Ages, — I  mean  the  castles,  like  that  of  the 
Stockalper  on  the  Simplon  road  or  that  of  the  Trivubd 
within  the  San  Bernardino,  which  were  evidently  built 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  holders  to  take  toll  of 
the  merchants  and  other  travellers  who  fared  to  and  fro 
by  these  passes.  Love,  war,  and  the  chase  were,  we  know, 
the  main  preoccupations  of  the  mediaeval  knight;  but 
there  was  also  a  more  prosaic  side  to  his  life,  for  he 
like  common  mortals,  had  to  provide  himself  with  ways 

»  Rymer,  Foedera,  ed.  Clark,  i.  51.  BoU  Cart,  p.  6.  Lib,  Rub.  de  Scacc. 
(RoUs  Ser.),  p.  41a 
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and  means,  and,  as  he  was  averse  to  sordid  methods,  he  did 
so  in  a  free,  independent  and  aristocratic  manner,  by 
levying  toll  wheresoever  and  on  whomsoever  toll  was 
leviable.  Probably,  no  doubt  of  his  right  ever  crossed 
his  mind;  for  he  was  but  following  the  natural  bent  of 
a  predatory  race,  which  deemed  it  more  honourable  to  take 
than  to  make.  Thus  on  every  strange  who  craved  passage 
through  a  feudal  lord's  territory  lay  the  burden  of  showing 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  held  to  ransom ;  and  the 
ransom  was,  of  course,  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the 
contributory,  a  burgher  with  a  well-lined  purse,  and  a  long 
train  of  richly  laden  sumpter-mules,  being  regarded  as 
a  veritahle  Godsend,  and  treated  accordingly.  No  doubt, 
even  in  those  days,  vague  ideas  of  international  comity, 
religion  and  humanity  counted  for  something,  but  never- 
theless wherever  feudal  ideas  took  deep  root  and  prevailed, 
the  risks  to  which  foreign  traders  were  exposed  were 
extreme ;  and  a  race  which  could  claim  the  benefit  of 
no  international  comity,  and  lay  outside  the  pale  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  delivered  over  as  a  prey  to  the 
spoiler  with  no  other  mitigation  of  its  harsh  destiny  than 
his  satiety  or  caprice  might  dictate. 

Nevertiieless,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  Jews  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  trade  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  in  the  South,  where  feudalism  took  on  the  whole  far 
less  hold  than  in  the  North,  until  a  much  later  date.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  any  trade  which  they  carried 
on  must  have  been  illicit  until  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

A  charter  of  King  John,  which  cites  charters  of  his 
father  and  his  fathei^'s  grandfather^,  expressly  authorizes 
Jews  '<to  receive  and  buy  all  things  brought  to  them" 
with  certain  exceptions.  Observe  that  the  clause  does  not 
authorize  the  Jews  to  sell  anything,  but  concedes  them 
the  right  of  receiving  and  purchasing.    It  is  evident,  there- 

^  The  charter  of  Henry  I  is  not  mentioned  as  such,  but  it  is  unmis- 
takably implied. 
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fore,  that  by  the  common  law  they  had  not  what  lawyers 
call  the  JUS  commercii^  they  had  not  the  elementary  right 
of  barter,  they  were  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,  and  nothing  less  than  a  royal  charter 
was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  receive  and  buy  what 
was  offered  them.  This  disability  was  due  to  the  system 
of  gilds  which  was,  so, to  speak^  feudalism  applied  to  trade; 
and  hence  when  the  right  of  free  competition  was  even- 
tually conceded  to  the  Jews  by  the  statute  of  3  Ed.  I, 
1274-5,  the  concession  proved  illusory. 

In  respect  of  the  crafts,  a  similar  distinction  is  observ- 
able between  England  and  the  Continent.  Throughout 
the  period  under  review,  the  continental  Jews  seem  to 
have  been  engaged  in  not  a  few  important  handicrafts. 
In  England  there  is  evidence  of  the  lucrative  exercise 
by  them  of  the  craft  of  the  goldsmith ;  and  medicine  was 
open  to  them.  One  Joseph  Medicus,  who  was  doubtless 
a  Jew,  is  mentioned  in  a  roll  of  i  Bich.  I  (Qreat  Roll  of  the 
Pipe,  I  Rich.  1, 1189-90,  p.  18).  I  see,  however,  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  I^glish  Jews  of  this  period  got  their 
living  in  any  considerable  numbers  either  as  goldsmiths 
or  as  physicians,  or  in  any  other  art  or  craft.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  capital  with  which  the  community 
stai'ted  in  the  country  was  very  considerable.  As  for  the 
means  by  which  it  was  afterwards  developed,  they  appear 
very  plainly  from  the  records.  The  charter  to  which 
I  have  referred  assumes  that  their  principal  occupation 
was  that  of  money-lenders.  It  expressly  authorizes  them 
to  hold  *'  all  that  they  now  rightfully  hold  in  lands,  fees, 
gages  and  purchases,"  and  it  grants  them  certain  forensic 
privileges.  Thus  they  were  entitled  to  give  their  testimony 
on  the  Pentateuch,  to  be  tried  by  their  peers,  to  purge 
themselves  by  their  bare  oath  in  cases  where  Christians 
were  still  required  to  produce  compurgators,  and  while 
by  one  clause  they,  in  common  with  Christians,  were 
required  as  plaintiffs  to  support  their  claim  by  the  oath 
of  two  witnesses,  another  clause  allowed  the  mere  writ 
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in  their  hands  to  count  as  evidence,  a  privilege  not  ex- 
tended to  Christians.  The  charter  did  not  regulate  interest 
in  any  way,  but  by  Magna  Carta  its  accruer  was  suspended 
during  the  minority  of  an  heir ;  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ad.  a  pound  a  week,  or  43^ 
per  cent  came  to  be  recognized  as  the  legal  maximum. 

The  scope  of  the  charter  is  evident.  The  Crown  was 
in  need  of  a  bank  on  which  it  could  draw  with  perfect 
security,  that,  as  long  as  there  was  any  wealth  left  in  the 
country,  its  drafts  would  be  honoured.  And  this  con- 
struction is  confirmed,  if  confirmation  be  necessary,  by 
the  words  of  an  ancient  statute  which  expressly  enacts 
that ''  Jews  and  all  their  effects  are  the  King's  property, 
and  if  any  man  withhold  their  money  from  Uiem,  let 
the  King  recover  it  as  his  own."  For  this  reason  the 
charter  exempted  the  Jews  from  the  ordinary  taxation, 
not  because  the  Crown  had  any  tenderness  for  them,  but 
simply  because  it  was  not  to  the  interest  of  the  Crown 
to  tax  its  own  property* 

In  short,  in  England  the  Crown  at  a  very  early  date 
perceived  the  expediency  of  rescuing  the  Jews  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Baronage,  and  monopolizing  the  right  of 
holding  them  to  ransom ;  and  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  unfortunate  people  is  little  else  than  a  record  of  ruthless 
exactions  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  and  violent  outbreaks 
on  the  part  of  the  Baronage  and  the  people,  who  saw 
in  the  Jews  only  minions  of  the  Crown  who  grew  rich 
at  their  expense,  until  the  abolition  of  usury  by  Edward  I 
left  them  practically  without  lawful  means  of  subsistence, 
and  entailed  as  its  inevitable  sequel  their  expulsion  from 
ihe  country  in  1290.  In  truth,  a  melancholy  story,  few 
stories  perhaps  more  so  than  this  which  is  enshrined  in  the 
time-worn^  worm-eaten,  sometimes  hardly  decipherable 
records  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said>  my  purpose  as  far  as  possible  to 
spare  you  dry  details  and  tedious  disquisitions  touching 
matters  which  can  interest  only  those  whose  business  it  is 
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to  trace  the  origin  and  development  of  our  legal  institu- 
tions. I  will  therefore  say  briefly,  that  this  Exchequer 
of  the  Jews  first  emerges  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Great 
Exchequer  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I, 
when  the  fierce  anti-Semitism  of  the  Baronage  and  populace, 
evinced  by  a  course  of  outrage  beginning  with  the  corona- 
tion and  culminating  in  the  massacre  of  some  hundreds 
of  Jews  at  York  in  1190,  induced  the  Crown  to  take 
measures  for  the  more  effectual  protection,  if  not  of  the 
persons  at  any  rate  of  the  property  and  credit  of  the  Jews. 
In  1 1 94  it  was  provided  that  all  bonds  given  by  Christians 
to  Jews  should  thenceforth  be  registered  by  the  deposit 
of  a  memorial  or  duplicate  in  Archae  established  for  the 
pui*pose  in  certain  towns  of  Jewry;  the  chirographers 
who  were  charged  with  the  drafting  of  the  bonds  and 
duplicates,  as  well  as  with  the  custody  of  the  latter,  being 
four  in  number,  two  Christians  and  two  Jews^.  Nothing 
was  enacted  concerning  the  Jews'  starrs,  or  acquittances, 
but  it  soon,  at  any  rate,  became  the  rule  to  enroll  these 
documents  in  court,  and  it  was  held  that  an  unenroUed 
acquittance  was  null  and  void,  while  an  unregistered  bond 
was  void  in  the  hands  of  the  Jew  but  valid  in  the  hand 
of  the  Crown.  The  Archae  were,  of  course,  open  at  all 
times  to  inspection  by  the  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  could 
be  closed  at  any  moment  by  order  of  the  Crown ;  and  they 
were  periodically  so  closed,  whenever  it  was  expedient 
for  the  Crown  to  make  a  scrutiny  of  their  contents  for  the 
purpose,  so  to  speak,  of  feeling  the  financial  pulse  of  the 
Jews  by  way  of  preliminary  to  a  talliage. 

The  right  of  talliaging  the  Jews,  i.e.  of  excising  a 
portion  of  their  substance,  seems  to  have  been  of  imme- 
morial antiquity.  In  the  very  earliest  record  of  the 
Exchequer  which  we  possess,  the  Pipe  Bill  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  I,  occur  the  names  of  various  Jews  as  contribu- 
tories  to  the  royal  revenue.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence 
of  the  levy  of  any  collective  talliage  upon  them  until 

^  HoYeden  (Rolls  Ser.),  iii.  966. 
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the  year  1168,  and  then  the  sum  does  not  exceed  5,000 
marks.  It  is,  therefore,  very  surprising  to  find  that  only 
twenty  years  later  no  less  a  sum  than  £60,000  was  raised 
from  the  community  for  the  purpose  of  the  Crusade. 
Doubtless  the  discovery  thus  made  of  the  height  to  which 
their  opulence  had  grown,  had  much  to  do  with  the  out- 
break of  anti-Semitism  which  followed,  and  which  in  its 
turn  led,  as. we  have  seen,  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Archae,  which  again  was  closely  followed  by  the  establish- 
ment within  the  Exchequer  of  a  special  department  for 
the  cognizance  of  causes  between  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  supervision  of  the  Archae  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
claim  of  the  Crown  to  talliage  or  other  exactions  against 
the  Jews.  With  cases  between  Jews  and  Jews  the  Jewish 
Exchequer  did  not  concern  itself,  with  the  exception  of 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  (homicide,  mayhem,  deliberate  assault, 
housebreaking,  rape,  larceny,  arson,  and  treasure  trove), 
in  which  cases  a  jury  composed  exclusively  of  Jews  was 
sworn.  All  other  cases  between  Jew  and  Jew  were  left 
to  the  cognizance  of  the  Jewish  tribunals.  In  cases  between 
Christians  and  Jews  a  mixed  jury  was  sworn ;  and  among 
the  earliest  justices  of  the  court  two  were  Jews;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  the  first  intention  was  that  the 
bench  as  well  as  the  jury  should  be  mixed.  This  intention 
was,  however,  completely  abandoned.  These  two  early 
Jewish  justices  were  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  of  their 
race  that  held  judicial  office  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Chief  Rabbi — I  use  the  term  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  leaving  the  question  of  its  precise 
significance  to  be  determined  by  tiiose  who  are  better 
qualified  to  decide  such  a  matter — an  officer  who  held 
directly  and  for  life  of  the  Crown,  and  was  evidently 
regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on  questions  of  Jewish 
law  and  usage,  sat  as  assessor  to  the  justices,  and  had 
tiie  custody  of  certain  rolls,  though  what  precisely  they 
were  we  cannot  say.  Certain  also  of  the  subordinate 
offices  were  held  for  a  time  by  Jews :  otherwise  the  staff 
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of  the  Court  was  entirely  Christian.  The  Court  ousted 
the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Court  at  West- 
minster, the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
all  local  jurisdictions  except  those  of  the  sheriff  and  the 
wardens  or  constables  of  royal  castles ;  and  it  came  gradu- 
ally to  oust  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  justices  in 
eyre.  On  the  other  hand,  its  jurisdiction  was  always  liable 
to  be  superseded  by  a  special  commission.  After  the 
establishment  of  this  Court,  which  dates  from  1198,  the 
work  of  talliaging  and  otherwise  mulcting  the  Jewish 
community  went  forward  in  a  very  systematic  and  business- 
like way. 

John  raised  4,000  marks  from  the  Jewry  as  the  price 
of  his  charter  in  1201,  and  another  4,000  marks  a  few 
years  later.  In  laio,  being  then  in  extreme  pecuniary 
straits,  he  laid  the  entire  community  under  arrest,  and 
contrived  by  the  most  brutal  methods  to  wring  from  it 
no  less  a  sum  than  66,000  marks.  At  the  same  time 
he  seems  to  have  expelled  from  the  kingdom  all  Jews 
who  could  not  pay  a  minimum  rate  of  talliage ;  and  many 
others  went  into  voluntary  exile^  from  which  they  did  not 
return  until  the  accession  of  Henry  UI.  Measures  were 
then  taken  to  encourage  their  resettlement  in  the  country ; 
they  were  publicly  assured  of  the  King's  firm  peace,  and 
in  certain  towns  burgesses  were  sworn  to  protect  them 
from  popular  violence;  at  the  same  time  the  men  were 
required  to  wear  a  badge,  probably  to  facilitate  their 
recognition  by  their  protectors,  and  gradually,  in  breach 
of  their  charter,  which  in  othei*  respects  was  on  the  whole 
observed,  they  were  restricted  to  certain  localities.  These 
provisions  were,  of  course,  intended  to  secure  the  payment 
of  talliage,  which  was  now  exacted  with  less  of  violence 
and  more  of  system  than  in  previous  reigns.  Certain 
prominent  Jews  were  made  responsible  for  the  required 
amount,  which  they  were  authorized  to  raise  by  distraint. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  flattered  and  caressed  in 
various  ways  by  the  Crown,  the  object  being  to  found 
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a  court  faction  or,  at  any  rate>  interest  within  the  Jewry. 
The  pecuniary  straits,  to  which  political  jars  reduced  the 
Eling,  compelled  him  to  raise  his  revenue  by  unconsti- 
tutional methods.  The  Jews  early  felt  the  pinch,  which 
became  more  and  more  severe  as  the  tension  between  the 
King  and  the  baronial  party  increased.  Thus,  whereas 
during  the  first  thirteen  years  of  Henry  Ill's  reign,  10,000 
marks  was  the  total  amount  laid  upon  the  Jewry,  the 
talliage  for  the  next  decade  1230-40  rose  to  18,000  marks, 
while  during  the  decade  1240-50  it  reached  the  immense 
total  of  80,000  marks.  In  1253  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  third  was  laid 
upon  the  community,  and  the  anti-Semitic  canons  of  the 
Council  of  Oxford  (1222)  were  revived  and  reinforced 
by  a  royal  edict,  which  was  evidently  issued  with  the 
intention  of  putting  pressure  upon  the  Jewry.  The  edict 
threatened  with  banishment  all  Jews  or  Jewesses  who  did 
not  *^  serve"  the  Eang  in  some  way,  proscribed  all  synagogues 
built  on  sites  not  dedicated  to  the  purpose  in  the  time 
of  King  John,  and  enjoined  the  worshippers  to  subdue 
their  voices.  At  the  same  time  it  rendered  the  Jewish  house- 
holder liable  for  parish  dues,  and  forbade  him  to  entertain 
Christians  in  any  capacity.  It  further  imposed  the  duty 
of  fasting  during  Lent  upon  all  Jews  and  Jewesses,  required 
all  male  Jews  to  wear  their  badges  conspicuously,  forbade 
them  to  enter  any  church  or  chapel  except  for  purposes 
of  transit^  and  to  publicly  discuss  the  Christian  religion 
or  hinder  the  work  of  conversion.  Finally  it  excluded 
them  from  all  towns  except  the  recognized  towns  of  Jewry, 
unless  they  first  obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  Crown. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  edict  was 
simply  intended  to  harass  a  community  which  was  in 
bad  odour  with  the  King,  because  it  no  longer  responded 
with  due  elasticity  to  his  pecuniary  demands;  and  this 
construction  is  abundantly  corroborated  by  the  sequel. 

In  1254,  Henry  being  then  abroad,  a  talliage  of  j  0,000 
marks  was  laid  upon  the  community  by  the  Begent, 
Bichard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the  King's  brother,  and  a  far 
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harder  man  than  he.  The  demand  was  resisted  with  great 
spirit  by  the  Chief  Babbi  Elias^  son  of  Master  Moses, 
who  accepted  for  himself  and  his  people  the  banishment 
threatened  by  the  edict  as  a  lesser  evil  than  continuance 
in  the  country  on  such  terms.  All  in  vain,  however: 
the  safe-conduct  which  he  craved  was  refused,  and  means 
were  found  to  extort,  if  not  the  whole,  at  any  rate  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  required  sum.  In  the  following 
year  (1255)  the  Eang's  demand  of  an  aid  of  8,000  marks 
was  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal;  but  still  there  is 
no  word  of  banishment;  on  the  contrary,  Earl  Bichard 
comes  to  his  brother's  aid  with  an  advance  of  5,000  marks 
and  takes  by  way  of  security  an  assignment  of  the  entire 
Jewry  with  aU  its  arrears  of  talliage.  Earl  Richard  was, 
as  I  have  said,  a  hard  man;  he  was  also  as  ambitious 
as  he  was  hard;  he  aspired  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  and,  though  he  eventually  failed 
of  his  object,  he  did  succeed  in  carrying  his  election  as 
King  of  Romans  by  corruption.  The  election  took  place 
while  the  Jewry  was  in  his  hand;  and  it  is  presumable 
that  he  more  than  realized  the  amount  of  his  advance. 
At  any  rate,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  so  impoverished 
by  his  operations  that  I  find  no  evidence  of  any  consider- 
able contribution  made  by  them  to  the  royal  treasury  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war.  Shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  (July,  126a)  they  were  assigned 
to  Prince  Edward,  who  subdemised  them  to  a  firm  of 
Cahorsin  usurers;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  precise  nature  or  financial  result  of  this  transaction. 

During  the  war,  and  especially  after  the  battle  of  Lewes, 
(May  14, 1264),  they  felt  the  full  force  of  the  ruthless  anti- 
Semitism  of  the  baronial  party.  A  raid  upon  an  Archa 
was  an  ordinary  incident  in  the  campaign ;  the  bonds,  which 
it  was  now  the  rule  to  retain  in  lieu  of  the  memorial,  were 
impounded  or  burned ;  and  Montfort  during  the  brief 
period  of  his  ascendency  annulled  them  all  by  proclamation. 
Several  of  the  most  populous  Jewries  were  also  sacked, 
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snd  multitudes  of  Jews  were  massacred.  The  restoration 
of  peace  was  followed  at  no  great  interval  by  measures 
invalidating  the  rent-charges  in  which  the  Jews  had 
to  a  lai^  extent  invested  their  money,  prohibiting  the 
assignment  of  their  debts  without  royal  licence,  and  the 
assignment  of  interest  in  any  event,  and  providing  for 
the  redemption  of  all  freehold  estates  in  land  which  they 
had  or  might  thereafter  have  in  their  possession.  This 
policy  was  carried  still  farther  by  Edward  I,  who  abolished 
legal  remedies  for  the  recovery  of  interest,  and  limited 
execution  for  the  principal  money  to  a  moiety  of  the 
debtor's  lands  and  chattels^.  The  statute  was  partially 
evaded  by  the  Jews,  who,  being  now  authorized  to  trade, 
frequently  veiled  usurious  transactions  under  the  form  of 
common  contracts.  They  were  held  mainly  responsible 
for  a  most  disastrous  defacement  of  the  coinage  which 
followed  hard  on  the  passing  of  this  measure. 

In  1278  the  whole  community  was  laid  under  arrest, 
and  in  the  following  year  293  Jews  were  hanged  for 
coin-clipping.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  after  much  painful 
research  I  have  failed  to  find  the  record  of  this  case,  which 
was  tried  by  a  special  commission  at  Guildhall.  I  have 
therefore  no  opinion  to  express  as  to  the  degree  of  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  the  accusation,  beyond  this,  that 
there  was  every  temptation  to  the  Jews  to  commit  the 
offence  and  to  the  Crown  to  aggravate  their  guilt.  I  have 
also  failed  to  find  the  record  of  the  proceedings  which 
followed  a  subsequent  arrest  en  masse  of  the  Jewry,  which 
took  place  in  1287,  and  resulted  in  its  amercement  in 
£12,000.  In  1290  the  whole  community  was  banished  the 
realm  by  royal  edict.  Once  more  I  have  to  lament  a 
lacuna  in  the  records.  The  edict  is  not  forthcoming.  We 
are,  therefore,  driven  to  rely  upon  secondary  evidence  and 
conjecture  for  the  grounds  of  this  high-handed  measure. 
The  secondary  evidence  to  which  I  refer  is  a  writ  giving 
certain  directions,  which  need  not   be  detailed,  to   the 

^  statutes  of  the  Realm,  I,  2ai. 
VOL.  XV.  0 
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Justices  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  winding-up 
of  the  business  of  the  Court.  The  sole  ground  of  the 
expulsion  assigned  in  the  preamble  is  the  evasion  by  the 
Jews  of  the  usury  law.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  this  was,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  reasons  by  which 
the  King  was  actuated ;  but  a  full  declaration  of  his  policy 
was  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  writ  of  this  kind,  and 
we  may  therefore  reasonably  call  conjecture  to  our  aid 
for  its  fuller  determination.  In  the  first  place  then,  we 
may  ask^  how  far  is  religion  likely  to  have  entered  into 
it?  After  considering  the  matter  as  carefully  as  I  can, 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  religious  factor  was 
probably  inappreciable.  In  the  first  place  Judaism  is  not, 
properly  speaking,  a  heresy ;  for  the  Catholic  Church  has 
never  claimed  jurisdiction  to  correct  what  she  deems  mis- 
belief in  any  but  Christians.  It  is  true  that  from  time 
to  time  baptism  has  been  administered  at  the  sword's 
point ;  but  nevertheless  the  practice  has  always  been  con- 
demned by  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Church.  It 
is  true  also  that  she  would  feel  herself  justified  in  re- 
straining those  outside  her  pale  from  disseminating  what 
she  deemed  heresy  among  her  own  children;  but  the 
expulsion  from  her  midst  of  all  who  are  not  of  her  has 
never  been  part  of  her  policy;  and  hence  in  Italy  the 
Jews  were  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  not  only  tolerated, 
but  far  better  treated  than  in  any  other  European  country. 
Moreover,  the  clergy  of  England  during  the  period  under 
review  had,  on  the  whole,  evinced  far  less  hostility  to  the 
Jews  than  the  laity;  and  though  towards  its  close  they 
had  somewhat  changed  their  attitude,  procuring  the  aid 
of  the  State  to  force  the  Gospel  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Jews,  and  severely  restrict  the  exercise  by  them 
of  their  own  religion,  yet  it  would  seem  that  their  zeal 
soon  flagged^  and  that  even  an  animated  appeal  on  the  part 
of  Pope  Honorius  IV  failed  to  revive  it.  For  these  reasons 
I  incline  to  think  that  religion  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  expulsion* 
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On  the  otber  hand,  the  mere  evasion  of  the  usiuy  law 
can  hardly  have  been  the  sole  or  the  chief  cause  which 
dictated  the  policy.  It  would  certainly  have  been  possible 
to  devise  regulations  by  which  that  practice  might  have 
been  to  a  very  considerable  extent  abated ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  alternative  policy,  the  allowance  of  interest 
at  a  fixed  rate  for  a  limited  term,  was  for  a  time  con- 
templated. It  has  hitherto  been  assumed,  I  hardly  know 
why,  that  this  measure,  which  exists  only  in  the  form 
of  an  undated  draft,  was  actually  passed  into  law.  My 
scrutiny  of  the  rolls  has,  however,  convinced  me  that 
this  was  certainly  not  the  case  before  the  year  1286  when 
they  come  to  an  end^  just  four  years  before  the  expulsion. 
Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  upon  the  rolls  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  measure,  but  cases  occur  in  abun- 
dance, in  which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  put  in  force.  For  example,  one  of  its  provisions 
authorized  the  empanelling  of  a  jury  composed  exclusively 
of  Christians  in  cases  where,  as  occasioniJly  happened,  the 
mixed  jury  was  equally  divided:  but  there  is  no  trace 
upon  the  rolls  of  recourse  to  this  expedient,  except  during 
the  first  few  years  of  Edward's  reign,  when  it  was  im- 
possible that  the  measure  should  be  in  force.  The  measure, 
therefore,  can  have  been  operative^  if  at  all,  only  during 
the  four  years  immediately  preceding  the  expulsion ;  but 
after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  records  known  to  me 
in  which  trace  of  its  existence  might  be  found,  I  have 
fiuled  to  discover  any  such  trace.  For  these  reasons  I 
think  we  may  conclude  that  it  remained  a  mere  project, 
and  that  the  policy  of  amending  the  usury  law  was  never 
80  much  as  tried.  We  are,  therefore,  thrown  back  upon 
that  law  itself  as  the  ground  of  the  expulsion ;  and  when 
account  is  taken  of  all  its  provisions,  it  will,  I  think, 
be  manifest  that  the  expulsion  was  its  inevitable  sequel. 

The  evident  policy  of  the  measure  was  to  convert  the 
Jews  out  of  hand  into  agriculturists  and  traders.  They 
were  authorized  to  take  farms,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
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was  provided,  that,  if  they  failed  to  do  so  within  fifteen 
years,  the  licence  should  be  withdrawn.  They  were  also 
authorized  to  trade,  but  the  measure  contained  no  provision, 
as  probably  none  could  have  been  enforced,  for  opening 
the  gilds  to  thenu  It  was,  of  course,  absurd  to  expect 
the  Jews  in  any  large  numbers  to  take  to  agricultural 
pursuits  within  so  brief  a  period  as  fifteen  years;  nor 
was  there  any  chance  of  their  competing  successfully  in 
commerce  with  the  gildsmen.  The  measure  therefore  failed, 
and  its  failure  being  apparent,  Edward  at  the  close  of 
the  prescribed  period  of  fifteen  years  cut  the  Qordian 
knot  by  expelling  a  community  which  he  regarded  as 
an  element  not  to  be  assimilated  by  the  body  politic, 
a  cause  of  irritation  to  his  people  and  of  embarrassment 
to  himself. 

The  measure  was  of  Rhadamanthine  sternness,  but  in 
order  to  judge  it  fairly  the  whole  complex  of  circumstances 
with  which  Edward  had  to  deal  must  be  taken  into 
account.  He  would  have  been  powerless  to  change  the 
temper,  traditions,  and  ideas  of  his  own  people,  had  he 
been  as  philo-Semitio  as  he  was  probably  the  reverse. 
He  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  idea  that  the 
Jews  were  his  property,  to  deal  with  exactly  as  he  chose. 
They  had  taken  no  oath  of  fealty  to  him,  and  were  there- 
fore not  his  liege  subjects.  In  his  view,  as  in  the  view 
of  his  predecessors,  they  held  their  position  in  the  country 
entirely  at  his  good  will  and  pleasure :  all  that  they  pos- 
sessed was  his,  and  could  be  rightfully  reclaimed  at  any 
moment.  So  far  had  this  principle  been  carried  that  besides 
the  regular  levy  of  talliage  there  was  hardly  an  event 
of  importance  in  the  life  of  a  Jew  of  which  the  Crown 
did  not  take  advantage  to  levy  toll  upon  him.  The  Court, 
which  was  his  aegis  against  the  rapacity  of  the  barons  and 
the  fury  of  the  populace,  mulcted  him  in  exorbitant  fees 
before  it  would  do  him  the  most  elementary  justice ;  when 
he  died  his  whole  estate  passed  into  the  King's  hand,  and 
the  lawyers  exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to  show  cause  why 
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it  should  remun  there ;  in  any  case  it  was  not  liberated 
until  a  third  had  been  excised  from  it  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown ;  if  he  left  infant  children  they  were  wards  of  the 
Crown,  and  therefore  could  not  marry  without  royal 
licence,  which,  of  course,  was  not  ordinarily  granted  with- 
out a  handsome  consideration.  A  royal  licence  was  also 
required  whenever  a  Jew  changed  his  residence,  though 
'  it  was  but  from  one  town  of  Jewry  to  another.  Finally 
the  Crown  visited  excommunication  by  the  Synagogue,  or 
conversion  to  Cliristianity,  with  forfeiture  of  the  offender's 
estate,  and  only  under  Edward  himself  abated  some  of  its 
rigour  in  the  case  of  converts.  Such  being  the  recognized 
status  of  the  Jews,  it  would  have  been  nothing  less  than 
a  moral  miracle  if  Edward  had  felt  himself  bound  to  strain 
a  point  in  their  favour,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  'find 
&ult  with  him  for  dismissing  them  from  the  country 
as  soon  as  he  deemed  their  presence  no  longer  desirable. 
Nay,  it  is  even  probable  that  the  expulsion  was  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  had  he 
retained  them  in  the  country,  their  lot  would  have  im- 
proved. They  had  not,  as  I  have  intimated,  shown  much 
capacity  for  craftsmanship  at  a  time  when  the  crafts  were 
still  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  gild  system.  These 
shackles  were  now  being  forged.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
they  would  have  found  it  as  difficult  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  crafts  as  in  commerce ;  and  even  had  the  usury  law 
been  repealed  or  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance,  they 
would  have  found  the  Italians  formidable  competitors  in 
the  money-market.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
time  would  have  wrought  any  speedy  and  material  mitiga- 
tion of  the  aversion  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
nobles  and  people,  and  their  suffeiings  during  the  Barons' 
Wars  were  probably  trifling  in  comparison  with  what 
would  have  been  in  store  for  them  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses.  From  the  Tudors  they  had  at  the  least  no 
better  treatment  to  expect  than  from  the  Plantagenets. 
The  traditions  of  the  Tudors  would  have  been  continued 
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by  the  Stuarts ;  and  in  short,  until  the  final  collapse  of  the 
feudal  rigvme  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  the  lot  of  the  Jews  in  England  should  have 
been  other  than  one  of  extreme  humiliation,  varied  only 
by  periodical  outbreaks  of  savage  oppression. 

J.  M.  BlQG. 
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THE  NEO-HEBKAIC  LANGUAGE  AND  ITS 
UTERATUKE*. 

Eteey  one  acquainted  with  the  Bible*  knows  that  the 
book  of  Ezra  begins  with  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
second  book  of  Chronicles.  This  second  book  is  the  last 
in  the  Hebrew  canon,  so  that  on  reaching  its  final  verses 
we  are  led  to  believe  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
canon.  Instead  of  that  these  verses  form  the  beginning 
of  another  book  of  high  importance — a  book  which  in 
a  certain  sense  contains  the  revival  of  Judaism. 

I  will  not  enter  here  into  the  question  as  to  what  cause 
this  remarkable  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed.  I  call 
attention  to  it  merely  because  I  find  in  it  a  striking 
instance  of  the  strange  events  met  with  in  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  To  those  who  are  perhaps  of 
opinion  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Bible  Hebrew 
literature  comes  to  an  end,  or  at  least  loses  its  importance, 
we  shall  now  endeavour  to  make  clear  that  afterwards 
it  was  revived,  and  entered  on  a  period  of  new  life,  during 
which  it  can  compete  with  any  literature  in  the  world  for 
growth  and  extent 

Indeed  a  revival  was  then  very  necessary.  Signs  of 
a  decline  in  Hebrew  are  discernible  already  in  the  Bible. 
Even  in  the  later  prophets  the  old  ardour  is  no  longer 
felt.  In  Malachi  for  example  the  exalted  flight,  the 
irresistible  power,  the  striking  figures,  the  ardent  lan- 

1  Opening  address  deUyered  to  the  Amsterdam  Uniyersity,  Jan.  ai, 
190X. 

'  When  here  and  later  on  I  speak  of  the  Bible,  I  refer  exolusively  to 
the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
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guage,  which  so  completely  takes  hold  of  the  mind,  hearty 
and  soul  of  the  reader,  hardly  exist.  One  is  no  longer 
struck  by  the  expression  of  burning  indignation  at  the 
wickedness  committed,  at  the  dominant  evils,  or  by 
the  vivid  representation  of  the  shame  and  the  punish- 
ment which  must  unavoidably  follow,  so  that  ''both  the 
ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall  tingle^/'  In  fact 
the  Talmud^  points  to  the  difference  of  style  between 
Isaiah  and  Ezekiel. 

The  influence  of  foreign  peoples  on  Hebrew  is  little 
noticeable  before  the  first  fall  of  Jerusalem,  except  that 
through  frequent  intercourse  with  the  kingdoms  of  Aram, 
Aramaic  had  worked  its  way  into  Palestine — ^at  least  into 
the  court  circles — as  can  be  seen  from  the  second  book  of 
Kings  ^  and  from  Isaiah  \  But  so  long  as  Palestine  was 
in  possession  of  the  Hebrews,  the  native  tongue  was  able 
to  hold  its  own.  It  was  a  different  matter  when  by  far 
the  greatest  and  most  important  part  of  the  Israelites  was 
banished  from  the  land  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  driven  to 
a  country  where  also  a  dialect  of  Aramaic  was  spoken. 
This  must  have  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Hebrew, 
already  so  closely  related  to  Cfaaldee.  Add  to  this  that 
for  a  long  time  Israel  did  not  get  back  her  independence, 
for  although  a  considerable  number  returned  to  their 
country,  they  remained  continuously  subjected  to  other 
nations:  first  to  the  Persians,  then  to  the  principal 
dynasties  which  were  the  outcome  of  the  Oreco-Mace- 
donian  dominion,  and  later  on  to  the  Romans.  Only 
once  again,  viz.  under  the  Hasmonaeans,  did  they  fight 
themselves  free,  and  were  they  able  to  maintain  their 
independence  for  one  short  century,  but  after  that  it  was 
lost  for  good  and  all. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  a  pui*e,  unadulterated  Hebrew. 
Not  only  do  the  Aramaic  elements  make  themselves  felt^ 

^  I  Sam.  iii.  ii.  ^  Babyl.  Chagiga,  13  b. 

'  Ch.  xviii.  *  Ch.  xxxvi. 
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but  the  language  is  also  sprinkled  with  Persian  and  Greek. 
The  book  of  Esther  affords  the  best  proof  of  Persian 
influence;  and  jet  this  and  other  writings  are  literary 
products  of  Hebrew  growth,  and  were  considered  by  the 
compilers  of  the  canon  to  be  worthy  of  being  included 
therein. 

It  is  still  always  an  open  question  as  to  when  the  canon 
was  brought  to  a  close.    In  the  Talmud  ^  there  are  signs 
of  great   caution  having   been   observed  on  this   point. 
It  seems  indeed  that  more  than  one  work  did  not  obtain 
for  itself  the  feivour  of  being  accepted ;  for  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  writings  cited  here 
and  there  in  the  Bible  had  entirely  disappeared  at  the  time 
of  the  closing  of  the  canon.    Even  the  work  of  Josua  ben 
Sirach  was  probably  finished  before  that  time.     In  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  it  is  highly  thought  of,  for  not  only 
are  quotations  from  it  given  from  time  to  time,  but  once  ^ 
it  was  even  reckoned  amongst  the  Hagiographa.    Against 
its  adoption  into  the  canon  perhaps  the  same  considera- 
tions  presented  themselves  as  led  one  of  the  Amoral'm 
in  the  Talmud^  to  advise  people  not  to  read  this  book. 
In  the  Palestinian  Talmud^,  moreover,  there  is  mention 
of  a  Hebrew  work  by  a  certain  Ben  Laanah,  and  in  the 
Midrash  Babba^  of  one  by  a  certain  Ben  Tiglath — both 
works  by  the  way  quite  unknown.    Whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  origin  of  those  works,  nothing  originally  written 
in  Hebrew  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  has  come 
down  to  us.     Towards  the  close,  however,  of  the  same 
century  a  vigorous   revival   of  Hebrew    literature    took 
place,  and  until  this  present  time  the  writing  of  Hebrew 
has  maintained    itself,  if  a  comparatively  short   period 
during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  may  be  left  out  of 
account. 
Just  in  the  same  way  as  a  new  work  of  great  im-* 

^  Babyl.  SabbaOiy  31  b.    Menachoth,  45  a. 

'  Bdba  KamOf  9a  b.  '  Babyl.  Sanhedrinf  100  b. 

*  Sanhedrin,  z.  i.  *  KoMeih,  xii.  la. 
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portance,  the  contents  of  which  form  a  revival  in  the 
history  of  Judaism,  starfcs  at  a  point  which  one  would 
take  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  Bible,  so  Hebrew  suddenly 
arises,  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  under  which  it  was 
thought  to  be  buried  long  since,  and  it  is  this  post-biblical* 
language  that  people  rightly  or  wrongly  call  "  neo-Hebraic 
or  new  Hebrew."  (Later  on  it  will  appear  why  I  question  the 
correctness  of  this  term.)  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain 
briefly :  (I)  The  extent  of  the  "  new  Hebrew  "  literature 
and  what  works  can  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  it ; 
(II)  in  what  respects  this  language  differs  chiefly  from 
biblical  Hebrew;  and  (HI)  why  the  study  of  the  neo- 
Hebraic  language  may  be  considered  of  great  importance. 


In  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  B.  Jehuda  Hanasi 
compiled  the  Mishna^  by  collecting  various,  and  to  his 
idea  authoritative  opinions  on  the  application  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Jewish  Law.  Although  the  Pentateuch 
forms  the  foundation  on  which  this  work  is  based,  statutes 
of  a  later  date  were  also  included,  especially  those  which 
serve  to  prevent  the  infringement  of  a  biblical  command- 
ment. The  opinions  of  various  learned  men  on  certain 
smaller  sections  of  the  law  had  already  been  brought 
together  before  the  time  of  Jehuda  HanasL  Not  infre- 
quently in  the  Mishna  he  allows  these  scholars  to  appear 
themselves  on  the  scene  and  to  bring  forward  and  defend 
their  opinions  in  their  own  words.  It  can  be  held  with 
certainty  that  there  are  indications  that  for  several  cen- 
turies previously  proofs  of  collections  existed.  Of  these 
I  will  cite  just  one  instance,  which  will  at  the  same  time 
give  some  small  idea  of  Jehuda  Hanasi's  style  of  working. 

The  beginning  of  Treatise  Eadushin,  c.  4,  reads  as 
follows: — "The  exiles  returning  from  Babylon  to  Pales- 
tine are  divided  into  ten  classes,  in  order  to  maintain 
strictly  the  solidarity  of  family  life,  viz.  into  priests, 
Levites,  &c." 
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Tho  whole  sentence  is  in  ordinary  Hebrew,  but  the 
names  of  the  classes  have  their  plural  terminations  in 
Chaldee.  It  is  strange— indeed  I  might  say,  almost 
unaccountable — that  these  Chaldee  words  should  sud- 
denly occur  in  the  middle  of  a  treatise  in  ordinary 
Hebrew,  the  more  so  as  they  appear  often  enough  in  the 
Mishna  with  Hebrew  endings.  Unaccountable  it  would 
have  been  indeed,  if  there  were  no  passage  in  the  Tabnud^ 
to  give  us  some  enlightenment.  For  is  it  not  stated  there 
that  HiUel  the  Babylonian,  the  same  who  on  his  coming 
over  to  lUestine  was  consulted  in  doubtful  cases  *  by  the 
greatest  scholars  of  his  time,  is  the  author  of  this  sentence 
in  the  Mishna?  It  would  seem  he  was  so  accustomed  to 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  that  he 
could  not  restrain  himself  from  giving  Chaldee  endings 
to  Hebrew  words,  most  of  which  he  heard  on  everybody's 
lips.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  the  text  of  Hillel, 
as  appears  from  the  above-cited  Talmud  passage,  con- 
tained a  second  phrase  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
given,  but  this  the  compiler  of  the  Mishna  ignores,  being 
unable  to  agree  with  it,  whilst  the  one  he  does  agree  with 
he  reproduces  in  the  same  words  in  which  he  found  it. 

Thus  we  have  in  the  Mishna  of  Jehuda  Hanasi  a  sen- 
tence in  Hebrew,  which  dates  from  about  30  years  B.o., 
and  which  no  doubt  is  one  of  the  oldest  citations  occurring 
there.  It  is  true,  FrankeH  surmises  that  the  Mishna 
contains  paragraphs  taken  over  literally  from  the  Eccleaia 
Magna,  but  they  are  not  the  so-called  Halachoth,  that  is, 
articles  on  legislative  subjects,  but  exegetical  explications 
of  the  Bible,  from  which  the  existing  regulations  take 
their  origin. 

Jehuda  Hanasi  moreover  makes  mention  of  a  collection 
of  laws  by  R.  Akiba  jo^py  'm  W«rD*,  which  is  cited  in 


>  Babyl.  JtHtamoOi,  37  a.  *  Vide  TfOm.,  Babyl.  PesocAim,  66  a. 

'  HodegeHca  in  IfiwAnam,  p.  5  and  following. 
*  Saankedrinj  oh.  3,  (  4. 
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Tosefta^.  He  even  speaks  of  a  collection  which  preceded 
that  by  Akiba  (niiKt<n  n^^,  A  statement  in  the  Talmud  * 
seems  to  point  to  a  considerable  collection  by  R.  Meir, 
one  of  the  foremost  disciples  of  Akiba.  The  task,  however, 
of  paraphrasing,  collecting,  and  arranging  the  whole  domain 
of  Jewish  legislation,  and  in  all  its  detail,  was  reserved 
to  Melr's  disciple  Jehuda  Hanaai.  In  any  case  no  earlier 
collection  of  that  kind  or  of  that  extent  has  come  down 
to  us. 

The  language  of  the  Mishna  is  Hebrew ;  not  indeed  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Bible — that  could  not  be^  for  it  contains 
neither  history  nor  poetry.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Mishna 
the  affectionate  tone,  the  fatherly  exhortations  to  good  and 
virtuous  deeds,  the  pastoral  warnings  against  evil,  that  are 
so  often  met  with  in  the  Pentateuch.  On  the  contrary; 
except  for  the  treatise  of  the  so-called  *'  Sayings  of  the 
Fathers,"  it  is  generally  but  a  summing  up  of  what  is 
to  be  recommended  and  what  must  be  avoided,  from 
a  religious  and  moral  point  of  view. 

For  example,  the  commandment  in  Leviticus  ^, "  Te  shall 
not  swear  by  my  name  falsely/*  we  find  of  course  repeated 
in  the  Mishna,  but  without  the  impressive  clause  added  in 
the  Pentateuch,  "so  that  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy 
Ood,  I  am  the  Lord."  On  the  other  hand  the  Mishna  does 
not  content  itself  with  a  mere  citation  of  the  command- 
ment, but  it  goes  on  to  explain  in  full  detail  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  a  man  must  be  considered  to 
have  broken  it,  and  when  an  oath  may  be  allowed,  so  that 
we  find  a  whole  treatise  with  eight  chapters  and  sixty-two 
paragraphs  devoted  to  the  subject  of  this  one  verse  in 
the  Bible. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  dryness  of  the  Mishnaic  matter, 
sufficient  care  was  taken  to  provide  variation.  At  one 
time  we  are  treated  to  a  beautiful  moral  lesson,  at  another 
the  wearying  enumeration  of  laws  and  facts  is  interrupted 

*  Maaser  Sheni,  ch.  a,  $$  z  and  12 ;  see  also  Toeefta  Zabim,  oh.  x,  $  5. 
'  Babyl.  Sanhedrin,  86  a.  'Oh.  xix.  la. 
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by  a  lively  discussion,  or  even  the  contending  parties  are 
introduced  and  made  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Not  long  after  the  Mishna  was  compiled  other  works 
appeared,  in  about  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same  lan-^ 
guage ;  works  which  lay  open  to  us  to  a  great  extent  the 
sources  from  which  Jehuda  Hanasi  can  have  drawn  his 
knowledge.  I  mean  Tosefta,  Siphra,  Siphr^  and  Mechilta, 
which  are  attributed  to  different  men  of  renown,  for  a  great 
part  to  the  more  distinguished  amongst  the  disciples  of 
Jehuda  HanasL  These  works  are  spoken  of  collectively 
under  the  name  of  Boraitha  (lit.  outaide)^  i.e.  outside  the 
Mishna.  In  the  Siphra,  Siphr^,  and  Mechilta  the  statutes 
of  the  Jewish  law  are  brought  directly  into  connexion 
with  the  prescriptions  of  the  Bible,  an  unusual  proceeding 
with  Jehuda  Hanasi.  All  four  contain  more  frequently 
discourses  and  discussions  held  by  earlier  sages — passages 
therefore  of  older  date.  Thus  we  often  hear  them  discuss 
the  meaning  of  the  biblical  statutes.  Not  infrequently 
these  discussions  bear  traces  of  having  been  taken  over 
from  some  former  collections  or  attempts  at  collection  ^ 

The  dialogues  of  the  Boraitha  were  held  in  Hebrew. 
This  language  therefore  still  lived  among  the  learned* 
It  was,  however,  used  by  them  ako  in  their  addresses 
to  the  people,  as  can  be  seen,  e.g.  from  a  Boraitha 
passage  cited  in  the  Talmud^.  Even  later  Amoralim 
(Le.  interpreters  of  the  Mishna)  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  who  in  their  disputes  and  discourses  generally 
made  use  of  a  sort  of  Aramaic,  this  being  the  language 
best  understood  by  the  people  of  Babylon  where  they 
lived,  often  enough  delivered  their  addresses  also  in 
Hebrew.  In  this  connexion  an  interesting  incident  is 
recorded  in  the  Talmud  ^  with  regard  to  the  phrase  ):h^  Dns, 
because  vh  may  mean  either  "  they  belong  to  us  "  or  "  they 
have  passed  the  night."  The  Tanalm  (the  teachers  in  the 
Mishna  or  Boraitha)  and  the  older  Amoral'm  of  the  third 

^  Compare  p.  98,  note  x.  *  Babyl.  Beeah,  15  b. 

'  BabyL  Pwichim,  4a  a. 
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century  and  beginning  of  the  fourth,  speak  nearly  always 
Hebrew,  both  amongst  themselves  and  before  their 
auditors.  When  notwithstanding  this  we  sometimes  hear 
a  Methurgeman  (interpreter)  spoken  of,  it  seems  to  me 
that  his  services  were  only  required  when  passages  were 
read  from  the  Pentateuch  or  from  the  prophets ;  for 
certainly  the  old  classical  language  could  not  pride  itself 
on  being  known  by  alL  The  Talmud  ^  shows  that  many 
no  doubt  able  students  of  Jehuda  Hanasi  were  not  capable 
of  explaining  certain  rarely  occurring  words.  Their  mean- 
ing Uiey  only  derived  from  the  ordinary  language  used  by 
servants  in  their  master's  household.  The  same  fate  befel 
other  words  uncommon  in  the  language  of  the  Tanaim. 
The  Talmud  mentions'  that  Babbi  Huna,  one  of  the  older 
Amorai'm,  felt  offended  at  being  called  colleague  by 
Babbi  Anan,  who  in  knowledge  was  fax  behind  him.  To 
make  his  grievance  known  to  the  offender  he  sent  one  of 
his  pupils  with  a  note  that  savoured  of  displeasure,  and 
which  contained  a  word  diat  is  to  be  found  only  twice 
in  the  Bible.  R  Anan  in  despair  applies  to  the  Exilarch 
for  elucidation  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  word,  but  instead 
of  receiving  any  assistance  he  is  rebuked  for  his  ignorance 
and  told  that  "  one  who  does  not  even  know  the  meaning 
of  the  word  nrtp  ought  to  call  B.  Huna,  not  his  colleague, 
but  his  master.** 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  it  was  considered  a  disgrace, 
at  least  for  the  lUeratiy  not  to  understand  the  most  uncom- 
mon words  of  the  Bible,  and  when  domestic  servants  of  the 
third  century  use  such  words  in  their  daily  talk  about 
matters  of  housekeeping,  surely  Hebrew  must  have  been 
for  years  the  ordinary  language  of  intercourse  amongst  the 
Jews,  even  during  their  term  of  political  subjection.  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  agree  with  Dukes,  Qeiger,  and  others 
that  it  had  survived  only  as  the  language  of  scholars,  just 
like  Latin  in  the  Middle  Ages.    There  is  more  foundation 

^  Babyl.  Ro$h  Hoihana,  ai  b.  '  Babyl.  Keiuhoih,  69  a. 
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for  the  opinion  of  Graeiz,  that  even  in  those  days  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Bible  was  still  a  living  tongue.  We  shall 
then  be  better  able  to  understand  how  not  only  the 
Mishna  and  Boraitba,  but  also  the  so-called  Midrash  for 
a  considerable  portion,  came  to  be  written  in  comparatively 
pure  Hebrew. 

Under  the  name  of  Midrash  I  now  introduce  to  you 
a  new  branch  of  Hebrew  literature,  which  makes  its 
appearance  some  centuries  later  than  the  Mishna,  and  which 
does  not  deal  with  a  summing  up  of  the  religious  laws  or 
with  the  task  of  interpreting  the  Pentateuch  so  that  these 
laws  can  be  derived  from  it,  but  with  an  allegorical  and 
homiletical  explanation  of  the  whole  Bible,  intended,  it 
would  seem  exclusively,  for  the  sermons  and  discourses  in 
which  the  people  were  instructed,  by  means  of  figures  and 
illustrations  taken  from  their  own  surroundings,  or  from 
life  in  general,  as  well  as  through  narratives  of  sacred  or 
profane  events  here  and  elsewhere,  but  always  in  connexion 
with,  and  under  guidance  of,  the  Bible.  Although  the 
homiletical  explanation  of  the  Bible  is  of  much  older  date — 
botii  in  the  Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Talmud  innumerable 
traces  of  it  are  to  be  found — the  first  collection  does  not 
date  from  before  the  sixth  century,  but  once  begun,  this 
branch  of  literature  grew  and  developed  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

Almost  all  through,  the  Midrash  is  rich  in  thought  and 
original,  and  not  infrequently  it  charms  and  fascinates  the 
reader.  It  contains  no  works  of  a  strictly  scientific 
character,  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  the 
poetry  of  the  time  (the  Agada)  which  was  founded  on 
the  Bible,  just  as  the  Halacha  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
plaiii  and  serious  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  Midrash  literature  is 
composed  in  a  sort  of  Chaldee,  but  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  Hebrew.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  statement 
being  found  along  with  the  addresses  it  contains  to  the 
effect  that  the  speaker  was  assisted  by  an  interpreter,  so 
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that  this  also  would  go  to  show  that  Hebrew  was  understood 
by  the  public. 

In  the  seventh  century  a  new  kind  of  Jewish  literature, 
viz.  the  so-called  liturgical  poetry,  makes  its  entrance 
into  the  world  with  the  work  of  a  certain  Jos^  ben  Jos^ 
Hajathom.  Laws  of  the  Talmud,  homilies  and  phantasies 
of  the  Midrash  relating  to  festivals  or  days  of  observation 
in  the  Jewish  Calendar^  are  for  each  of  these  days  in 
particular  collected  into  groups  in  which  there  is  a  certain 
rhythm,  and  in  those  of  later  date  even  rhyme.  The 
Hebrew  utterances  found  in  the  original  sources  are  re- 
produced almost  unaltered,  but  the  non-Hebrew  phrases 
are  first  put  into  a  Hebrew  garb.  These  productions  are 
known  under  the  name  of  Fiutim,  a  word  formed  from  the 
Greek  TroiTyn?;  ^.  In  the  course  of  the  following  centuries 
they  are  made  use  of  to  describe  the  sad  fortunes  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  various  countries  of  their  abode,  and 
prayers  for  better  times  are  added  to  them.  Even  at  the 
present  day  in  many  Jewish  communities,  several  of  them 
are  united  with  the  more  ancient  prayers. 

The  writers  of  these  productions  bear  the  name  Faitanim, 
formed  from  the  word  Fiut.  Amongst  them  we  find  some 
of  the  most  renowned  Jewish  scholars.  Even  Maimonides, 
although  not  particularly  enamoured  of  this  kind  of 
literature,  which  he  considered  too  artificial  and  injurious 
to  real  and  serious  study,  nevertheless  tried  his  skill  in  it. 

It  is,  however,  not  to  be  denied  that  many  Faitanim 
sometimes  allowed  themselves  too  great  a  licence  in  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  language.  Thus  they  even  attempted  to 
make  a  plural  of  the  Hebrew  interrogative  TP^  whyf  with 
the  meaning  the  questions  why,  Abraham  Ibn-Ezra^ 
amongst  others,  in  his  Corn/nientary  on  Ecclesiastes  ^  twice 
draws  our  attention  to  excesses  of  this  nature  on  the  part 
of  the  otherwise  famous  Eliezer  Hakalir,  and  although 


»  See  "The  Jewish  Year,"  in  the  J.giR.,  toI.  XI,  p.  64. 
*  lath  century.  »  Ch.  v.  i ;  yiii.  la 
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fieidenheim  ^  makes  eveiy  effort  to  extenuate  them,  he  is 
not  able  to  defend  them.  Yet  there  ai'e  also  Faitanim  who 
keep  to  biblical  Hebrew  as  strictly  as  possible,  and  these 
men  have  often  famished  us  with  excellent  and  fascinating 
specimens  of  Hebrew.  Simon  ben  Jitshak^,  Moses  Ibn- 
Ezra^  Salomon  Ibn-Qabirol^  were  amongst  those  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  respect.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  for  their  precursor,  the  afore-named  Jos^,  had 
prepared  the  way  by  a  work  which  shows  great  talent  as 
well  as  great  skill  in  the  classical  language.  It  is  true 
most  people  hold  that  he  lived  in  Palestine,  the  classical 
land  of  the  Jews.  We  know  for  almost  a  certainty  that 
this  was  the  case  with  one  of  his  most  fieunous  successors, 
Eliezer  Hakalir,  whom  we  have  already  named.  Yet  among 
the  later  Paitanim  there  were  but  few  Palestinians.  And 
for  whom  did  they  write  ?  Surely  not  for  those  who  did 
not  understand  them  ?  Their  productions  were  recited  in 
the  Synagogue,  for  which  purpose  in  fact  they  were  mostly 
intended;  many  it  is  true  by  the  reader  alone,  but  the 
majority  by  the  entire  community.  There  are  even  traces 
of  an  antiphonal  chants  In  any  case  we  are  bound  to 
suppose  that  their  language  was  generally  understood  and 
had  continued  to  live  on  amongst  the  people  at  large. 
Indeed  to  this  very  day  Hebrew  is  still  spoken  in  Palestine, 
Armenia,  Arabia^  and  North  Africa  by  the  Israelite  in- 
habitants. This  being  so,  one  is  indined  to  raise  the 
question :  ^  When  was  this  language  buried  which  we  now 
generaUy  count  as  amongst  the  dead  ?  " 

We  possess  a  very  large  collection  of  Piutim.  They  are 
divided  into  certain  rubrics  according  to  their  different 
contents,  such  as  supplications,  hymns,  &;c.  Several  are 
already  published,  many  more  still  exist  in  MS.,  but  greater 

^  Praymr-hook/or  Vtefsasi  qfNew  Tear,  BOcL,  1800, 1,  86  b;  and  Prayer-hook 
M  Ike  Day  of  Atonement,  II,  9  b. 

*  izth  oentory.  •  nth  century. 

*  Beginning  of  jaih  oentory. 

'  Vide  Heidenh.  Prayer-hook  for  thefeaet  ofTaberfuuIei,  B<kL,  zSoo,  I,  50  b. 
VOL.  XV.  D 
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by  far  is  the  number  of  those  which  we  no  longer  possess 
and  of  which  only  a  fragment  or  a  single  strophe  is 
occasionally  quoted.  Writing  according  to  a  certain  rhythm 
and  with  rhyme  was  so  much  in  vogue  during  some  centuries 
that  even  learned  essays  and  doctrinal  works  were  written 
in  that  style,  as  for  instance  the  grammatical  treatises  of 
Aaron  ben  Asher*,  the  preface  to  En  Hakoreh  by  Jekuthiel 
Hacohen^  and  others.  Even  with  authors  who  did  not 
cultivate  this  mode  of  writing,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
a  metrical  line  or  strophe  slipped  from  their  pen  in  works 
o{  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  grammatical  works  which  I  cited  just  now  belong 
to  another  branch  of  literature,  which  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  seems  that  the  EaraXtes,  a  Jewish 
sect  which  has  now  all  but  died  out,  greatly  assisted  in 
promoting  it.  Their  works,  however,  have  only  come  to  us 
in  fragmentary  form  ;  but  with  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  activity  in  the  domain  of  grammar  begins  to  take 
firm  root  amongst  the  Rabbinite  Jews  (all  non-Karaites 
style  themselves  thus),  and  their  writings  very  quickly 
develop  into  an  entirely  new  literature.  Let  us  name  only 
Saadya  Gaon  \  Jona  Ibn-Ganach  \  Abraham  Ibn-Ezra,  who 
alone  contributed  some  ten  works  on  this  subject,  and 
Pavid  and  Moses  Eamchi^.  These  and  many  others  have 
decidedly  made  their  name  in  the  domain  of  grammar  or 
of  lexicography,  or  of  both,  whilst  to  Ibn-Ezra  and  David 
Ejmchi  in  particular  belongs  the  glory  of  scarcely  ever 
having  departed  from  classical  Hebrew.  This  branch  of 
literature  is  still  cultivated.  A  recent  Hebrew  grammar 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  late 
scholar  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  edited  by  Abraham  Eahana  of 
Zitomir,  of  which  the  first  part  (Etymology)  was  sent  me 
a  few  weeks  ago.  On  the  language  of  the  Mishna  a  Hebrew 
grammar  appeared  in  1867.    I  myself,  about  ten  years  ago, 

•  zoth  century.  '  Before  the  lath  century. 

•  loth  century.  *  xith  century. 

•  13th  century. 
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was  aaked  by  some  of  my  acquaintances  to  translate  into 
Hebrew  an  essay  on  a  certain  point  of  Hebrew  grammar 
which  I  had  formerly  written  and  published^  in  Latin 
under  the  title  of  Darchi  Hanesigah.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  acceded  to  this  honourable  request  ^  and  that  in 
doing  so  I  endeavoured,  so  far  as  the  subject  allowed  it,  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  classical  Hebrew  •. 

Saadya  Qaon,  whom  I  just  mentioned,  also  opened  the 
field  to  works  on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  Most  of  these, 
however,  were  originally  written  in  Arabic  and  subsequently 
translated  into  Hebrew  by  scholars,  who,  although  men  of 
name,  oonld  not  conceal  from  themselves  the  great  difficulties 
and  defects  inherent  in  such  a  work  Besides  the  Arabic 
terminology,  which  is  often  retained,  there  are  many  con- 
structions in  their  rendering  which  did  not  originate  on 
Hebrew  soil.  A  purer  Hebrew  is  written  by  Levi  ben 
Gerson^  and  Abr.  Ibn-Ezra  in  the  philosophic  discussions  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  their  commentaries  on  the  Bible. 

I  have  now  approached  one  of  those  branches  of  literature 
which,  though  not  represented  in  the  Bible,  yet  deserve 
a  prominent  place  in  our  discourse,  viz.  the  Commentaries 
on  earlier  works.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
already  in  the  Mishna  and  Boraitha  this  class  of  literature 
had  made  a  b^inning.  We  have  before  called  attention  ^ 
to  explications  of  the  Pentateuch  found  in  the  Mishna,  and 
in  another  place  *  we  pointed  out  the  contents  of  a  certain 
part  of  the  Boraitha.  Nor  are  hermeneutic  studies  left 
uncultivated  in  the  Midrash.  The  two  Talmuds  are  extensive 
commentaries  with  discussions  and  arguments  written  on 
the  Hishna,  and  often  also  on  the  Boraitha.    Now  all  these 


'  Sive  leges  de  aceentos  Hebr.  linguae  asoensione,  Lugduni  Batayonun, 
E.  J.  Brill,  1881  (Leyden,  Holland). 
'  Publiahed  in  Amsterdam  bj  Leylsson  Bros. 

*  It  maj  be  osefnl  for  the  reader  to  know  that  Pr.  Wijnkoop  has  also 
written  a  Manual  of  Orammar  and  Synttue,  translated  into  English  by 
Ber.  C.  Tan  den  Biesen,  Lozac  k  Co.,  46  Great  RusseU  St.,  W.  C. 

*  X4th  century.        '  Vide  page  a^  and  ibid.,  note  3.       *  Vide  page  99. 
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works  were  themselveB  oommentated  upon  by  later  authors, 
and  these  authors  again  are  made  the  subject  of  commentary 
by  succeeding  generations.  The  first  place  of  course  is  taken 
by  the  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  Mishna  and  Talmud, 
and  these  three  are  yet  continued  even  at  the  present 
day.  We  cannot  omit  to  make  brief  mention  here  of  the 
renowned  Solomon  ben  Jitshak  \  commonly  called  JRaahi, 
who  has  bequeathed  to  us  an  explanation  of  nearly  the 
whole  Bible  and  of  nearly  the  whole  Babylonian  Talmud, 
in  a  language  and  style  so  concise  and  powerful  as  to  be 
perhaps  without  a  piutJlel  in  any  other  literature.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enlarge  upon  the  very  great  merits  of  this 
fertile  writer,  but  I  must  just  mention  that  his  Hebrew,  so 
far  as  this  was  possible  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  the  most 
diverse  kinds,  may  be  called  almost  pure.  There  even  are 
amongst  commentators  on  the  Bible  some  who  seriously 
applied  themselves  to  imitating  as  closely  as  possible  the 
biblical  language.  On  this  score  the  first  place  may  well 
be  assigned  to  Don  Isaac  Abrabanel  ^,  who  also  in  his  many 
other  works  so  neatly  and  gracefully  expresses  himself. 
Next  to  him  deserve  to  be  mentioned  Abr.  Ibn-Elzra 
before  referred  to,  Nachmanides^  David  Eimchi,  and  in  the 
previous  century  Isaac  Beggio. 

Needless  to  say,  the  art  of  poetry  found  many  patrons 
and  students  amongst  the  kinsmen  of  the  Psalmist,  but  it 
slumbered  for  many  centuries  until  the  Jews  came  into 
contact  with  the  Antbs,  while  later  on  in  Spain  it  enjoyed 
a  hitherto  unknown  growth.  We  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  say  something  about  the  more  &mous  of  these  poets. 

Deserving  of  mention  are  also  the  works  on  textual 
and  historical  criticism,  which  subjects,  especially  since 
the  beginning  of  the  previous  century,  have  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  many.  For  a  great  part  they  have  come  to  us 
in  periodicals  as  5|bK0n,  D^yn  noa,  ion  ona  and  others, 
but  often  also  by  means  of  the  very  instructive  corre- 

*  nth  oentory.  •  15th  oentvuT;  •  13th  oentury. 
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fpondenoe  between  such  men  as  S.  Bapoport,  Isaac  Beggio^ 
Leopold  Dukes,  S.  D.  Luzzatto,  M.  Sachs,  &c. 

When  to  all  these  works  I  add  the  almost  innumer- 
able casuistic  works  and  codes  (which  by  reason  of  the 
natnre  of  the  subject-matter  only  rarely  observe  the  strict 
rules  of  grammar)  along  with  the  almost  interminable 
string  of  homiletic^  writings,  containing  mostly  elaborate 
Hebrew  discourses,  many  of  which  really  approach  the 
purity  of  biblical  Hebrew,  I  think  I  have  enumerated 
the  most  extensive  branches  of  Hebrew  literature.  I  have 
purposely  left  out  of  account  the  two  Talmudim,  although 
containing  a  good  few  Hebrew  pieces,  because  these  are 
mostly  fix>m  a  Boraitha  or  contain  a  phrase  of  the  older 
Amoralm,  whUe  in  the  remainder  not  much  that  is  Hebrew 
can  be  found.  Nor  shall  I  make  mention  of  the  Cabalistic 
works,  seeing  that  these  are  hardly  ever  written  in  Hebrew. 

Tet  of  the  more  limited  kinds  of  Hebrew  literature 
I  should  like  to  name  just  one,  which  assuredly  is  most 
remarkable  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view.  I  refer  to  the 
original,  the  most  ancient  prayers  of  the  Israelites,  thus 
excluding  the  subsequently  added  Piutim.  These  ancient 
prayers,  in  their  beautiful  language,  join  on  immediately 
to  the  Bible,  and  should  certainly  be  considered  as  the  first 
neo-hefaraic  literary  productions.  The  Boraitha^  indeed 
ascribes  them  for  the  greater  part  to  the  Ecclesia  Magna. 

XL 

Let  us  now  see  in  how  far  new  Hebrew  really  differs 
from  the  biblical  language,  apart  from  those  points  which 
we  have  already  touched  upon.  Certainly  Hebrew  could 
not  elude  that  general  law,  that  every  civilized  language 
in  the  course  of  centuries  undergoes  great  alterations. 
In  addition  to  new  subjects,  different  modes  of  reasoning, 
and  foreign  conceptions,  brought  about  by  greater  com^ 
munication  and  more  extensive  intercourse,  it  seems  that 
a  considerable  part  of  these  changes  must  be  attributed  to 
^  1klm.Bab7l.,ir(vaa*,X7b;  c£  BfracAo(^  33  a. 
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an  ever-increasing  tendency  and  desii^e  on  the  part  of  those 
who  use  the  language,  to  express  their  thoughts  with 
greater  precision  and  lucidity.  With  this  end  in  view, 
they  create  for  themselves  new  forms  of  speech,  extend  the 
stock  of  words,  and  seek  new  constructions.  The  force  of 
the  older  words  and  forms  of  speech  is  hereby  often  enough 
weakened,  their  power  more  and  more  curtailed,  and  their 
boundaries  continually  more  restricted. 

We  have  already  briefly  pointed  out  that  one  or  more 
factors  must  have  exercised  a  detrimental  influence  on  the 
lofty  style  of  old  Hebrew.  Also  in  prose  a  comparison,  for 
instance,  between  Joshua  and  the  Chronicles  would  yield 
the  same  conclusion.  Hebrew,  moreover,  less  than  any 
other  language^  could  be  safeguarded  against  changes, 
because  of  the  vicissitudes  the  Hebrews  experienced,  and 
because  they  were  so  often  transported  to  other  countries, 
where  willingly  or  unwillingly  they  took  over  much  that 
was  new  to  them.  Already  before  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishna,  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Modes,  Persians, 
Syrians,  Egyptian  Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  swayed  the 
sceptre  over  them.  Even  quite  apart  from  the  languages 
of  the  peoples  subjugated  along  with  the  Israelites,  and 
with  whom  the  latter  also  came  into  contact,  those  of  the 
conquerors  alone  exercised  a  considerable  influence  in 
enlarging  and  remodeUing  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Chaldee 
more  than  once  shows  itself  in  the  Mishna  language,  by 
which  term  I  understand  the  language  of  both  the  Mishna 
and  Boraitha.  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  of  old  the 
official  language  for  all  legal  matters,  and  the  various 
nations  subjugated  to  Babylon  were  quite  possibly  obliged 
to  adopt  Chaldee  as  being  the  only  language  officiaUy 
recognized.  People  were  so  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  this  tongue  for  legal  terms,  that  sometimes  words, 
the  origin  of  which  was  no  longer  known,  or  perhaps 
even  in  spite  of  its  being  known,  were  looked  upon  as 
Chaldee.  Concerning  the  efficacy  of  a  testamentary  will, 
the  Jewish  law-giver  teaches  that  its  directions  and  assign- 
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ments  have  as  mnch  force  before  the  deed  has  been  placed 
in  poesesaion  of  the  rightful  persons  as  afterwards.  With 
the  object  of  explaining  this  principle  from  the  meaning  of 
the  word  81061110}  and  of  showing  how  this  word  came  by 
its  signification  of  last  wUl^  testamenty  a  Boraitha  passage, 
quoted  in  the  Talmud  ^,  holds  biadi/iicq  to  be  a  compound  of 
the  words  DpnD^  wnn  tn  =  this  be  firmly  settled^  words 
which  occur  in  the  actual  deed.  This  in  itself  is  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  when  the  Etymdogicum  Magnum, 
derives  the  name  p^^T  from  Ca*and  povXri,  and  certainly  it 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  deriving  testa/meTitum  from  testatio 
meniiBy  seeing  that  this' was  done  by  a  thorough-bred 
Boman  when  dealing  with  a  purely  Latin  word.  The  fact 
of  people  seeking  to  attribute  thes0  foreign  words  to 
Chaldee  shows,  however,  the  hold  this  language  had  upon 
Uiem.  And  yet  in  the  Mishna  language  Chaldee  is  restricted 
to  legal  terms,  official  acts  and  deeds,  besides  certain  maxims 
of  the  aforenamed  HiUel  the  Babylonian,  a  few  short 
sayings  and  proverbs,  and  now  and  then  a  Chaldee  stem 
which  had  made  its  way  into  Hebrew. 

The  influence,  howevei\  of  Latin  and  Greek  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  imy  other  language.  Li  the  course  of 
ages  the  people  became  acquainted  with  ideas  and  objects^ 
both  from  nature  and  from  art,  for  which  in  biblical  Hebrew 
no  names  existed.  They  were,  in  consequence,  simply 
taken  over  from  the  then  dominant  language*  Greek 
supplied  such  words  as  Ao-^ei/iyy,  hiiftOipa^  iitiTpoTTos,  tirj^avi/j^ 
(rwibptovy  viroBriKriy  and  many  more ;  Latin  added  calamus^ 
libdiari/us,  patrcmvs^  mbseUiuTn^  velum^  vivarium,  and 
several  others,  not  to  mention  the  numerous  names  of 
plants,  and  the  proper  names  of  towns,  countries,  and 
persons. 

The  Jewish  literati  in  the  Mishna  and  Boraitha  did  not 
restrict  themselves  to  the  taking  over  of  new  words ;  they 
often  so  modified  them  as  to  give  them  a  Hebrew  appear- 
&nce.   Jliipvos  (later)  Greek,  for  instance,  =  wipvov,  wheat ea 

^  Babyl.  Baba  MsfiOf  19  a. 
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bread,  foody  was  taken  over,  ending  and  all,  and  treated  as 

a  verbal  stem  of  four  letters  with  the  general  meaning 

to  care  for^  to  provide.    "H/mioi;  is  held  in  the  Talmud  *  to 

be  the  stem  of  ^0&^,  and  by  way  of  {Peasantry  even  of 

the  word  ^Don  in  Deuteronomy  ^  but  probably  it  gave  birth 

to  the  Hebrew  stem  Pto  and  its  derivative  Vt^  middle. 

Ka-rriyopos  throws  off  its  ending,  and  lets  itself  be  moulded 

into  a  verbal  stem  of  four  letters  in  ri^^  in  which  the  />  and 

y  have  exchanged  places  in  order  to  relieve  the  pronunciation. 

As  the  Hebrew  1^^  corresponds  with  the  Greek  rpdirfCa, 

and  from  the  latter  rpav€^Tris  was  formed,  so  also  was  ^V^)^ 

formed  from  fO^e^,  with  a  similar  meaning.     Textus,  what  is 

woven,  in  Hebrew  n3D9,  has  to  the  latter  also  given  the 

meaning,  teai,  subject  of  discourse.    Studere  would  appear 

to  have  gone  over  into  Hebrew  after  the  r  was  changed 

into  ^ ;  an  alteration  of  common  occurrence.    Subsequently, 

however,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  form  of  the  conjugation 

^^ann  made  according  to  the  well-known  rules  for  the 

sibilants.     In  this  manner  the  Hebrew  stem  ^  aroscj 

in  which  a  foreign  origin  can  no  longer  be  detected.    It 

need  hardly  be  said  that  the  ethical  principles  of  the  Stoics 

well  fitted  in  with  the  Jewish  ideas  of  viewing  life,  and 

that  the  Hedonism  of  Epicurus  was  peculiarly  repugnant 

to  them.    Hence  Dh)p^Bi(  is  the  name  for  all  ¥^  declare 

themselves   independent  of  a  higher  power  and  of  the 

principles  which  are  founded  on  it.    *t^,  moreover,  became 

a  verb  with  a  similar  meaning,  and  "^Elfin  a  noun  denoting 

absence  of  ownership.    The  intimacy,  indeed,  with  Greek 

and  Latin  became  so  great  that  voces  hybridan  were  formed 

such  as  n^l  from  bim  and  r'Wy.    Finally  it  was  but 

natural  that  the  connexion  with  the  Greeks,  lasting  as  it 

did  more  than  500  years,  should  have  resulted  in  the 

Israelites  taking  over  fit>m  them,  especially  in  the  case  of 

the  Midrash  literature,  numerous  sayings,  proverbs,  and 

images.    The  construction  of  the  Hebrew  verbs,  however, 

was  not  influenced  thereby  in  any  noticeable  degree. 

*  Palestin.  MaOsroih,  I,  a.  *  Ch.  i.  aS. 
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LeaTing  the  foreign  elements  aside  and  comparing  the 
later  Hebrew  with  that  of  the  Bible,  we  come  to  regard  it 
as  a  vigoToudy  continued  development,  and  as  an  extensive 
remodtiUng  of  the  materiah  which  formed  the  subetratvm 
of  the  older  lang\iage.  Though  the  small  community  of 
Jews  which  retomed  into  Palestine  was  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  intematicmal  strife  and  struggle^;  though  the 
spiritual  seed,  sown  by  Ezra  and  fostered  by  the  Ecclesia 
Ma^gnOy  was  stunted  in  its  growth ;  though  foreign  elements 
chiefly,  as  we  have  seen,  Aramaic,  obtained  and  exercised 
a  certain  h^emony — ^yet  there  remained  factors  enough 
ibr  tlie  preservation  of  Hebrew.  Instead  of  expiring,  the 
language  acquired  for  itself  a  flexibility,  a  facility  and 
a  new  vitality  such  as  one  would  not  have  expected  of 
the  scriptural  tongue.  The  Mishna  language  sounds  like 
the  expression  of  the  natural  conscience,  and  impresses  us 
as  a  successful  continuation  of  the  language  of  the  Bible. 
It  has  not  the  brilliancy  of  the  poetry,  the  sublimity  of  the 
prophets,  or  the  charm  of  rhythm  such  as  we  love  and 
admire  in  the  Scriptures.  But  in  compensation  for  this 
it  can  pride  itself  on  lucidity  of  expression  and  on  a  very 
extensive  and  yet  definite  terminology.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  far  greater  stock  of  words  and  constructions, 
which  was  by  no  means  exclusively  brought  together  from 
foreign  material,  but  which  truly  represents  the  consistent 
development  of  the  older  tongue.  Here  and  there  un- 
mistakable  traces  of  a  rejuvenating  power  are  visible; 
e.g.  in  the  epigrams  occurring  in  the  Talmud  S  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  the  language  of  simple  easy  prose.  Out 
of  consideration,  therefore,  for  the  Mishna  literature  alone 
one  should  hesitate  before  saying:  ''the  language  of  the 
Bible  is  dead ;  later  Hebrew  is  no  longer  the  language  of 
the  Bible."  And  a  yet  greater  injustice  is  done  by  such 
statements  as  these  to  works  of  a  later  date  than  the  Mishna 
and  Boraitha^ — ^works  which  are  real  products  of  art,  and 

*  OomtMre  Gnetz'  LiUfroiu/rbM  da  Orimit$,  1845. 
>  BabyL  Jf oad  KolUm^  25  b. 
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of  which  the  language  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Bible.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  which  are  dealt  with  in  post-biblical  literature. 
This  difference  of  subject  should  not  be  overlooked  when 
the  works  in  later-Hebrew  are  tested  in  the  balance. 

The  contents  of  the  Bible  may  be  divided  into  (i)  history » 
(2)  specimens  of  poetry,  (3)  legal  constitution,  viz.  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  (4)  prophecy.  These  different  branches  of 
literature  we  now  venture  to  compai*e  with  corresponding 
works  of  later  date. 

(1)  Real  history  is  only  found  in  the  more  recent 
productions  of  later  Hebrew.  Some  of  these,  such  as  the 
accounts  of  travels,  not  infrequently  distinguish  themselves 
by  purity  of  language.  In  the  older  works  (Mishna  and 
Boraitha)  historic  narratives  are  comparatively  rare,  but 
where  they  occur  their  language  differs  but  little  from  that, 
e.  g.  of  the  Chronicles  ^. 

(2)  The  various  categories  of  biblical  poetry  have  in 
later  literature  been  increased  by  those  of  the  epic  and 
elegy.    Their  productions  may  safely  be  called  successful. 

About  a  century  ago  Wessely  wrote  an  epic  on  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  in  five  books.  Although  perhaps  some- 
what difiuse,  a  fault  of  which  Wessely  is  more  than  once 
accused,  yet  in  loftiness  of  thought  and  purity  of  style  his 
poem  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
contains  no  single  word  which  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the 
Bible.  Not  long  after  him  a  society  was  founded  in  this 
city  (Amsterdam)  under  the  name  rhwn  having  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  pure  classical  Hebrew.  In  how  far  its 
members  succeeded  in  this  aim  with  their  specimens  of 
poetry  can  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  their  contributions 
collected  into  two  parts  called  the  rhw\  nD3  and  ni>xnn  ^ID. 
After  this  society,  about  half  a  century  ago,  ceased  to  exist, 
no  serious  and  combined  effort  worth  mentioning  has  been 
made  in  this  city  to  forward  the  cultivation  of  classical 

^  See,  for  instance,  the  Boraitha  passage  quoted  in  BabyL  Talm., 
KiduKhittf  66  A, 
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Hebrew.  We  have,  howevery  hitherto  mentioned  only 
examples  of  poetical  literature  which  most  dosely  approach 
onr  own  age.  When  we  go  back  to  earher  centuries,  to 
the  works  of  Solomon  Ibn-GabiroP,  of  Moses  Ibn-£zra^ 
of  Jehnda  Halevi^  of  Jehuda  Alcharizi^  and  of  others, 
we  can  again  enjoy  the  ardour  of  Eastern  poetry  which  we 
appreciate  so  much  in  the  Bible,  and  the  bold  flight  of 
thought  which  is  possible  only  in  a  southern  atmosphere. 

(3)  The  Pentateuch  presents  us  with  a  constitution. 
Post-biblical  writings  deal  with  subjects  of  jurisprudence 
in  general  Their  difference,  therefore,  in  character,  in 
force  of  language  and  style  is  not  incapable  of  explanation. 
Thus  the  Mishna  is  a  sort  of  Corpus  luris.  The  Miskne 
Thorah  of  Haimonides  is  a  Code.  The  author  himself 
declares  that  he  adhered  to  the  language  of  the  Mishna; 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  in  this  Code  he  has  placed 
before  us  in  Hebrew  decisions  contained  in  the  Talmud  in 
quite  a  different  language,  and  that  he  has  done  this 
in  a  form  and  style  so  expressive  and  clear,  so  forcible  and 
pure,  that  all  imitation  of  it  would  appear  impossible. 
With  the  exception  of  subjects  for  which  in  biblical 
Hebrew  no  words  can  be  found,  he  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  maintained  the  standard  of  classical  language. 

(4)  As  for  prophetic  literature,  this  has  entirely  ceased 
to  exist 

Summing  up  then  we  may  say^  that  not  all  branches  of 
biblical  literature  are  represented  in  later  Hebrew,  but 
whenever  they  are  represented,  the  deviations  are  not  so 
great  as  to  keep  the  two  rigorously  distinct.  On  the  contrary 
the  later  Hebrew  links  itself  on  to  the  older.  Circum« 
stances  of  time  and  place  have  naturally  brought  about 
many  alterations,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  further  and 
forcible  development  of  the  older  language. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  my  duty  to  substantiate  this 
opinion  by  furnishing  some  pai-ticulars,  and  in  order  to 

*  Fink  half  of  iitli  oentury.  •  Second  half  of  i  ith  century. 

'  Second  half  of  lath  century. 
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avoid  going  into  the  sa1]ject  at  too  great  length  I  shall 
limit  my  observations  to  the  Mishna  language.  This  I 
may  safely  do,  seeing  that  the  Mishna  may  serve  as 
a  model,  and  indeed  has  served  as  such  for  all  subsequent 
Hebrew  prose. 

Needless  to  say,  the  parU  of  speech  perform  the  same 
functions  in  the  Mishna  language  as  in  that  of  the  Bible. 
The  great  and  important  service  which  in  the  latter  is 
assigned  to  certain  letter-partides  is  also  fully  maintained. 
Nouns  as  well  as  verbs  undergo  the  same  alterations. 
It  is  true  that  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  under  the 
influence  of  Chaldee  was  somewhat  enlarged.  The  Hithpael 
has  become  the  conjugation  for  the  passive  form,  whilst  the 
Niph'al  in  most  cases  is  employed  to  express  an  action  or 
condition  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  themselves.  The 
use  and  meaning,  however,  of  the  Tviiddle  voice  the  Niph'al 
has  retained.  Thus^  for  instance,  ^3?  is  still  used  for  to 
sttmible,  V9^i  to  swear,  }^?  to  lean  upon.  The  Shaphel, 
moreover,  which  in  the  older  Hebrew  but  rarely  shows 
itself,  has  in  the  Mishna  language  acquired  a  permanent 
status. 

No  doubt  several  deviations  as  to  syntax  are  to  be 
foimd.  The  status  constructus^  which  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Bible  is  sometimes  replaced  by  /^,  is  for  the  sake  of 
lucidity  restricted  to  such  words  as  admit  of  alteration, 
eg.  "^ng^  n|tn  morning  prayer  from  n^DH;  whilst  the 
connexion  of  invariable  words  is  effected  by  means  of 
^^.  The  ^,  as  denoting  the  object  of  the  verb,  though 
sporadic  in  Bible  Hebrew,  is  here  quite  common.  The  n 
irUerrogaiive^  too  feeble  to  be  of  permanent  and  lasting 
use,  had  to  make  way  for  ^31  as  interrogative  particle, 
which  in  the  Bible  now  and  then  occurs  in  the  form  ^3n  \ 
Only  one  instance  of  an  interrogative  n  have  I  been  able 
to  find  in  the  Mishna^.  In  like  manner  the  omission  of 
the  conditional  particle  C^^,  though  rare  in  the  Bible,  has 

^  Gen.  zxyU.  36,  zxix.  15 ;  a  Sam.  iz.  z ;  JobTi  aa.  *  KOaim,  III,  ?• 
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become  the  rale,  and  its  use  the  exception.  The  oonstrtic- 
tion  of  placing  the  direct  or  indirect  object  at  the  head  of 
the  sentence  by  means  of  a  pronominal  sofSx  occurs  in 
the  Bible  occasionally^,  bat  here  continaally.  The  direct 
object,  moreover,  when  qualified,  is  always  preceded  by 
Tuc.  The  conjunction  ^  denotes  in  Ezra  and  Chronicles 
a  contrast,  but  in  the  other  books  of  the  Canon  it  is 
equivalent  to  noKa  irkdeed.  In  later  Hebrew  bM  always 
means  but,  and  even  nDK|  is  used  with  the  same  meanings 
but  Golj  in  cases  where  the  contrast  is  of  a  more  grave  and 
solemn  character,  such  as  may  occur  in  connexion  with 
old  traditions.  We  have  moreover  modes  of  speech  which 
in  the  Bible  are  found  but  rarely  or  not  at  alL  As  has 
already  heeaa.  stated,  the  dialogue  especially  in  the  Boraitha 
is  no  strange  phenomenon.  Codification  and  casuistry  also 
call  for  their  own  particular  rules  of  syntax.  Hence,  e.  g. 
it  is  that  later  Hebrew  contains  a  much  larger  stock  of 
particlee. 

All  this,  in  my  opinion,  far  from  creating  the  impression 
that  later  Hebrew  is  but  an  effort — but  even  then  a  success- 
ful effort — to  foster  the  little  that  remained  of  vitality  in 
the  old  language  and  so  long  as  possible  to  breathe  new 
life  into  it,  reveals  on  the  contrary  a  steady  advance  on 
the  old  road  though  under  altered  circumstances. 

There  is,  however,  much  more  that  leads  to  the  same 
ocmdusion.  Amongst  the  symptoms  of  expiring  life,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  innumerable  reproductions  of 
biblical  phrases  and  modes  of  speech,  for  this  gives  a  new 
language  something  of  a  classical  air,  although  at  the  same 
time  it  betrays  its  inferiority,  poverty,  and  inherent  feeble* 
ness.  But  what  do  we  find  of  this  in  the  Mishna  literature  ? 
Instances  of  it  are  exceedingly  few.  In  Treatise  Peah  ', 
five  consecutive  words  have  been  borrowed  from  IswJi^ 
In  the  Sayings  of  the  FcUhera^^  half  a  verse  is  found  taken 
from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  \ 

>  e.  g.  Exod.  zxxT.  5 ;  Joshua  i.  9.  *  II,  9. 

•Tiias.  *IV,i4.  •  iiis. 
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On  the  other  hand,  traces  of  a  direct  and  independent 
development  similar  to  that  of  the  older  language  abound. 
In  the  Bible,  nouns  derived  from  verbal  stems  by  means  of 
prefixed  letters,  sometimes  themselves  go  over  into  verbs ; 
e.g.  ]^  fixed  number  (stem  f?  to  be  establiaJied),  as  verb  to 
fi^y  arrange  ^ ;  njKn  desire  (stem  njK),  as  verb  in  the  Hiphil 
to  show  a  desire^  to  desire.  The  same  word-formation  is 
continued  in  the  Mishna  language ;  e.g.  norvi  elevation^ 
offering  (stem  tDn),  as  verb  Din  to  elevate^;  050  taxation 
(stem  DD),  DDb  tax  collector;  b^  mixture  (stem  73),  ^an 
to  mix. 

In  the  Bible,  biliteral  and  triliteral  forms  of  the  same 
stem  are  sometimes  similar  in  meaning;  e.g.  ^n  and  rpn 
to  live ;  the  same  occurs  in  the  Mishna  language,  e.  g. }?  ^ 
and  n|^  to  acquire.  In  the  Bible,  as  is  well  known,  il^n  and 
^^T  ^  9^  supplement  one  another;  here  in  the  same  way 
?|Dn  and  ^9J  to  change^  turn  round  \  After  the  example  of 
b?^^  to  support  (stem  ^3)  we  have  here  BWD  tofedy  to  touchy 
from  e^,  and  D9?9  to  conceal  from  DD  (stem  of  DDK). 

The  number  of  denominativa  in  Hiphil,  expressing 
a  condition^  state,  as  T^bt)  to  be  white,  is  here  increased,  e.  g. 
5|^Mn  to  be  pale,  rPJ! «  ^  ^^  soti/r.  The  means  which  the 
Bible  possesses  for  the  formation  of  nomiria  from  verbal 
stems  are  here  employed  on  the  same  extensive  scale.  The 
ending  }--.  for  instance,  though  formerly  rare,  is  here  the 
usual  means  for  describing  persons  characterized  by  a  certain 
office ;  whilst  the  form  Katal,  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Bible,  here  occurs  in  the  same  capacity  with  nominal 
stems  ;  e.g.  from  •rtoq  ow,  nj^DD  ship,  TV*M]  glass,  i>Dj  carnal. 
are  derived  "^^n  donkey-driver,  jap  skipper,  ^l  glass-blower, 
b^l  camel-driver ;  from  the  Greek  paKav€lov,  }^?  bathkeeper. 
Yet  the  older  means,  though  numerous,  are  found  insufficient. 
New  ones,  therefore,  are  invented,  such  as  the  ending  ^H.^* 

^  In  later  writings  and  in  the  Mishna  language  ^i^. 
*  See  Maimonides'  Tract,  Terumah,  I,  i. 
>  Talm.  BabyL,  Bdba  Mesia,  48  b. 
«  See  Maimonides  ad  KUaim,  II,  3. 
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with  the  Terbs  JT^  w,  e.g.  ^wn  siLence  from  T\fn  to  be 
dlent,  ^K^  apdce  from  niB  to  make  room.  Dual  forms, 
though  rare  in  the  Bible,  are  here  numerous,  e.g.  D;nDD 
tvx>  span;  or^  two  kah  (a  measure),  ij^n,  which  in  the 
Bible  ^  is  but  rarely  used  in  the  sense  of  to  disappear^ 
is  here  met  again  in  the  same  signification,  e.  g.  Tl^^n  nsbn  > 
ihim  ass  is  lost.  The  peculiar  custom  in  Hebrew  of  using 
certain  conjugations,  chiefly  the  Piel,  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  that  the  action  expressed  by  a  certain  verb  has 
been  omitted,  or  that  the  object  expressed  by  a  noun 
lias  been  removed,  is  not  ignored  in  the  Mishna  language, 
on  the  contrary  its  use  has  greatly  increased.  In  addition 
to  the  old  stems,  new  ones  are  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  /?!'  to  cut  off  the  hnot  of  a  tree  is  formed  from 
^Jl!  knot ;  n?  *  to  dear  from  thorns  from  )^p  thorns ;  «liS?  to 
ped  from  ^  skin.  The  same,  moreover,  is  done  with  the 
Hiphil,  eg.  pn^n*  to  become  blind  from  n?  brightness; 
J^^T*  to  cleanse  from  ^J^  (=i)¥J  old  Hebrew)  to  be  defiled ; 
S^nnn  7  fo  lose  Us  sweetness  (taste)  from  I5bn  honey ;  T^^^  *  to 
remove  what  is  worm-eaten  from  ny.Sn  worm.  Instances 
occur  in  which  even  the  Eal  is  used  for  this  purpose,  e.  g. 
T^  •  deprived  of  its  skin  from  "i^J  skin  ^**.  In  imitation  of 
n^i^B  ^^  officials^  names  of  persons  who  more  or  less  belong  to 
one  class  are  formed  by  means  of  the  past  part,  with  the 
plur.  in  rt — ,  e.g.  rtmchp  surveyors,  TA'^^n  tenants ;  and  even 
Ttffvph  purchasers  is  met  with.  We  find  also  fresh  instances 
o{ Toetathesis,  e.g.  Y^V^  ^  s^^  ^^  ^^  from  Djriy^^;  new 
and  even  bold  denominatives,  as  T^f?  ^^  to  raise  the  finger 
from  Wf^  finger ;  nnH  i«  to  join  closely  from  nw  brother. 
For  reaping  and   the  gathering   in   of  fruits,  Hebrew 

'  e.  g.  Ps.  zzxiz.  14.  '  B€ehor<i(hf  lY,  4. 

*  Sks&iiih,  n,  a.  *  Ibid.,  IX,  a;  Tosephia  Sheb,,  I,  11. 

*  Baba  Metia,  YI,  3-  '  ^^»da  Zara,  V,  19. 

'  Boto  IfeeJo,  Talm.  Babyl.  38  a  (of.  Rashi  ad  ooc«m),  Sanhedrin,  zoi  a. 

*  Middotk,  II,  5 ;  ct  Haimonides  od  tociim. 

*  Tfmpkia  CfmUn,  III,  7.  »  Job  xtL  15.  "  Ezek.  vii.  i. 
"  SoMoA,  XXIII,  s                               "  Iba-  xxxiu.  15. 

*•  Tmna,  II,  i.  '*  Talm.  BabyL,  Moed  Katan,  a6b. 
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possesses  distinct  verbs  to  denote  the  different  classes  of 
products,  e.g.  "^?5  to  reap,  ■»??  to  gather  grapes,  og?  to  collect 
herbs.  To  these  verbs  later  Hebrew  has  added  many 
others,  e.g.  Ppo,  rnn^  iia  to  collect  otive-berries,  figs,  dates* 
Indeed,  it  is  particularly  rich  in  words  expressing  ideas 
which  in  any  way  relate  to  agricultural  affairs.  The 
biblical  word  nb  power,  has  in  later  Hebrew  extended  its 
meaning  and  acquired  the  sense  of  influence,  jrrestige. 
Connected  with  a  letter-preposition  it  means  in  virtue  of, 
by  means  ofi  Further,  in  imitation  of  the  old  language, 
a  n  is  added  with  the  result  that  rr}b  by  expresses  the  idea 
against  the  will  of,  in  spite  of  From  the  same  stem^ 
moreover,  we  have  the  Hiphil  nnan  to  exercise  influence,  to 
force.  Several  Airaf  \€y6iuva  in  the  Bible  occur  here 
frequently  along  with  their  legitimate  derivatives,  e.  g.  KDl 
to  drink  greedily  (in  later  Hebrew  P^),  l^nfcf  to  press  (in 
later  Hebrew  t^no).  The  adv.  n^a  so  has  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate,  with  the  result  that  n  has  been  added,  as  in 
nj^^b  from  V^.  In  the  Bible>  however,  the  original  form  is 
nowhere  found,  whilst  in  the  Mishna  language  only  i|9 
occurs,  and  never  its  prolonged  form.  The  prefix  ^K  changes 
in  the  Bible  the  demonstratives  n|  and  nb  here  into  inter- 
rogatives.  In  the  Mishna  language  it  is  added  to  thd 
interrogatives  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
their  meaning;  e.g.  not  only  ^09,  but  also  Ti^^  means 
when, 

A  cursory  glance  through  the  rules  of  Syntax  will  reveal 
many  similarly  remarkable  features.  For  instance,  in  the 
Mishna^  the  verb  expressing  the  main  action  is  repeated  in 
order  to  denote  a  resignation  under  adverse  circumstances, 
just  as  we  find  in  the  book  of  Esther  ^J?naK  wnx  12^31  if  I 
am  to  perish,  be  it  so\  or  in  Genesis  xliii.  14.  In  the  Bible 
we  find  already  instances  of  a  plur.  idea  expressed  by  a  status 
constructus,  composed  of  two  plur.  nouns,  e.  g.  D^TVjn  nfcf 
instead  of  Tnn  ^to  army-oflicers,  ^^b^  ^(??  instead  of  ^ra 

^  e.  g.  Sabbath,  XTV,  4.  *  iv.  16. 
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Kb3  pridcma.  According  to  the  same  principle  we  find  in 
the  Miflhna  language  D^P^  **yo  instead  of  d^  O^  different 
dorts  of  spice,  nWoD  ^2^  instead  of  1^09  ♦y'^  vnoney-matters. 
The  use  of  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  to  express  the  indefinite  or 
impersonal  one^  although  Tery  rare  in  the  Bible,  is  here 
quite  common*  On  the  strength  of  the  phrase  n^  rs'^n  1^  the 
construction  of  tX*^  with  a  part  is  very  frequently  used  to 
denote  a  custom,  whilst  from  the  extensive  sphere  of  the 
ddio  non  peTfecta  those  actions  are  withdrawn  which 
with  certainty  will  take  place  in  the  future,  because  they 
are  better  expressed  by  the  *i^n^  followed  by  an  infinitive 
with  b'.  The  construction  of  the  verbs  has  retained  its 
former  full  value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant 
deviations.  Hence,  a  certain  teacher  in  the  Talmud  rightly 
points  to  the  difference  between  Ti*J  when  construed  with 
an  accusative  of  object  or  when  with  the  preposition  3  \ 
The  lu8iL8  verborv/niy  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  Bible,  is  not 
wanting  in  later  Hebrew,  e.g.  /???  SB'i  /??  ^^i^  t^  content 
if  Tiecesaary  with  a  dish  of  onions^  and  live  under  your 
own  roof\  and  Wtdk  D^Dif  HWiD*  words  of  one  who  wished 
to  indicate  that  the  final  letters  date  from  the  prophets. 
The  coiner  of  this  phrase  used  D^D^<  instead  of  Cs^K^n^  to 
make  the  sound  consonant  with  ^dyod. 

Finally,  in  later  Hebrew,  we  meet  again  with  the 
attraction  the  casua  ahsdvtua,  the  constructio  ad  eynedn,  the 
etlipeis,  the  hendiadys,  the  pregnant  phrases,  in  a  word,  with 
all  the  means  of  which  biblical  Hebrew  availed  itself,  to 
set  forth  its  thoughts  with  more  force,  grace,  and  expression. 
And  thus,  I  think,  I  have  sufficientiy  shown  that  later 
Hebrew,  far  from  being  a  language  having  no  connexion 
with  the  older  tongue,  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be  cour 
sidered  only  as  a  direct  continuation  of  it,  indeed  as  a 
language  which  is  constructed  upon  the  fovmdcdions  of 
classical  Hthrew. 

«  Exod.  lii.  I.  •  e.  g.  Dmed,  VII,  5 ;  AboOi,  lU,  i. ' 

*  Talm.  BabyL,  (Titttn,  39  a.  *  Talm.  BabjL,  Peaachim^  114  a. 

*  Talm.  Bal^l.,  SabbaSi^  104  a.  •  Cf.  Ezek.  iii.  17. 

VOL.  XV.  B 
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in. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  I  could  dispense  with  the 
question  why  later  Hebrew  should  be  deemed  of  so  great 
an  importance.  If  my  assertion  is  true,  and  later  Hebrew 
is  the  continuation  and  further  development  of  the  older 
tongue^  it  is  evident  that  the  scholar  who  desires  to  study 
the  latter  should  not  remain  ignorant  of  what  was  written 
after  the  Canon  had  been  closed. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the  study 
of  later  Hebrew  is  to  be  commended.  The  very  extent  of 
this  literature  lays  claim  upon  our  appreciation ;  an  extent 
such  as  finds  its  parallel  only  in  Latin,  and  even  Latin 
might  perhaps  on  compaiison  have  to  cede  the  first  place. 
For  with  Leibnitz  Latin  has  practically  ceased  to  be 
a  cosmopolitan  language,  and  before  his  time,  during  the 
Middle  Ages  it  was  principally  used  for  doctrinal  and 
scientific  subjects.  Hebrew,  on  the  contrary,  is  cultivated 
also  out  of  love  for  literary  art,  and  during  the  last  200 
years  there  certainly  has  been  no  decline  in  its  fecundity. 
By  means  of  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  other  kinds  of 
periodicals  this  literature  has  spread  itself  in  an  un- 
precedented manner. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  multiplicity  of  books  does  not  in 
itself  signify  much.  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might 
contain  but  little  worth  knowing.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case  with  the  works  in  later  Hebrew.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  acquiring  the 
language  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  oneself  even  cursorily 
acquainted  with  the  various  views  on  ethics  and  philosophy 
held  by  the  sages  of  Israel  in  the  difierent  periods  of  their 
activity.  The  Code  of  Maimonides,  for  instance,  a  work 
of  great  literary  merit,  in  a  large  measure  owes  its  in- 
estimable value  to  its'  completeness,  purity  of  diction, 
clearness  of  thought,  and  the  incomparably  artistic  and 
systematic  treatment  of  the  huge  bulk  of  material  con- 
tained in  the  two  Talmuds,  in  the  Halachic  writings,  and 
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in  the  diyers  works  of  homileiical  character*  But  it  is  not 
less  true  that  the  fame  of  this  work  is  also  greatly  due  to 
the  moral  doctrine  which  it  teaches,  the  sound  and  wise 
counsels  with  which  it  abounds,  and  the  deep  insight  into 
human  nature  of  which  adequate  proofs  are  repeatedly 
seen. 

Tou  win  not,  I  know,  expect  me  to  describe  here  the 
▼alne  and  significance  of  every  one  of  the  more  celebrated 
works  written  in  later  Hebrew*  Even  as  regards  the 
different  hranchea  of  this  literature  I  feel  I  must  restrict 
myself  to  the  few  observations  I  have  already  advanced, 
I  must  not^  however,  fail  to  call  attention  to  the  great 
importance  of  Hebrew  ex^esis  and  lexicography  for  all 
those  seeking  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  biblical 
tongue.  The  works  dealing  with  these  subjects  are  re-* 
cognized  by  all  scholars  as  the  purest  sources  and  most 
reliable  guides  for  the  study  of  the  sacred  language. 
Gresenius  says  of  them  that  they  contain  '*  die  traditionelle 
Eenntniss  der  hebraischen  Sprache,  welche  sich  bei  den 
Juden  erhalten  hat  ^."  Two  works,  moreover,  although  of 
a  totally  different  nature,  deserve  brief  mention.  Through 
their  instrumentality,  as  Benfey  observes  ^  narratives, 
anecdotes,  fables  of  the  ancient  Indians  have  been  brought 
over  to  Europe.  They  are  supposed  to  have  furnished  the 
nukterials  for  the  '^  Decamerone "  of  Boccaccio  and  the 
"  Conde  Lucanor  "  of  Don  Manuel.  I  refer  to  the  Hebrew 
translations  of  the  work  ^  Kelila  ve-Dimna "  (the  Arabic 
name  of  the  Fantschatantra),  and  ''  Mishle  Sandabar,"  both 
from  the  Arabic.  The  Hebrew  rendering  is  the  work  of 
the  otherwise  unknown  Joel  ben  Jehuda  of  the  first  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  Latin  translation  ^  made 
from  the  Hebrew  version  by  John  of  Capua,  has  introduced 
both  works  to  the  western  nations.  Although  the  Fantscha- 
tantra has  been  rendered  into  several  tongues,  both  Easteru 

1  Introd.  to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon. 

'  PatOachatantrih  i.  Theil,  Vorrede,  &  zziii,  Leipzig^  1859. 

'  Between  1963  and  1978. 

E  a 
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and  Western,  the  Hebrew  version  is  praised  by  Benfey  as 
the  more  original  and  correct  ^.  Of  the  works  themselves 
Benfey  says,  "Beide  Werke  sind  bekanntlich  von  der 
grossten  kultur-historischen  Deutung  und  stehen  an  der 
Spitze  eines  Uberaus  umfiEissenden  and  einflussreichen 
occidentalischen  Literaturkreises  ^." 

The  literature  of  later  Hebrew,  apart  from  the  contents 
of  its  works,  cannot  fail  to  throw  light  upon  many  obscure 
questions  from  a  philological  point  of  view.  For  instance, 
the  Mishna  language  explains  to  us  why  Esau  used  the 
word  ^?D^yjjn  instead  of  the  more  common  ^?7??<n  when 
asking  his  brother  Jacob  for  a  dish  of  pottage^.  td]?i>? 
qualifies  the  act  of  eating  as  a  greedy  devouring  of  food, 
and  as  such  is  better  suited  than  ^Mn  in  the  mouth  of 
a  brave  and  daring  huntsman,  returning  fatigued  and 
hungry  from  the  field  of  his  labours.  From  the  context 
of  Gen.  xxvi.  20  one  would  be  inclined  to  conclude  that 
the  verb  pfc^y,  4iraf  Acycf/ici/oi;,  means  to  strive^  to  contend. 
The  Mishna  language,  however,  informs  us  that  this  is  not 
the  true  signification  of  the  word,  but  that  pp^  (D  and  b  are 
often  interchanged)  means  to  he  engaged^  and  hence  in  the 
Hithphael  to  he  engaged  with  ons  another,  to  dispute.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  Mishna  language  tells  us  that  the 
word  npnjj  dough,  which  the  lexicons  cannot  account  for, 
has  absolutely  no  connexion  with  the  stem  ony,  but  is  the 
same  as  np^]^,  with  inserted  n,  and  founded  on  the  stem  oy 
to  press,  to  knead,  which  as  verb  occurs  in  MaL  iii.  2.  How 
should  we  explain  the  phrase  D^^  by  B^bin*,  according  to 
the  meaning  which  ^bn  has  in  the  Bible,  if  in  later  Hebrew 
we  did  not  find  the  word  K^n  lot,  with  the  result  that  we 
get  the  suitable  rendering  of  this  passage,  ^^  which  didst 
east  lots  upon  the  natioTis  "  ? 

'  In  bringing  forward  my  examples  I  have  naturally 
Selected  but  a  few  out  of  a  great  number  which  might 

'  Ibid.,  p.  10.  •  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

'  Gen.  zxv.  3a    This  verb-Btem  nowhere  else  occurs  in  the  Bible. 

*  Isa.  xiy.  la. 
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show  how  useful  the  knowledge  of  later  Hebrew  is  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Similar  examples  may  be  quoted  to 
prove  the  utility  of  later  Hebrew  also  for  those  languages 
which  have  enriched  it  with  their  words  and  ideas.  We 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  those  languages  most  studied  in 
our  countries,  viz.  Latin  and  Greek.  Although  the  Latin  c 
is  always  represented  by  p,  we  find  for  the  plur.  of  circvs 
along  with  niKDpn?  also  ^D.  This  diflTerence  is  well  worth 
noticing.  It  certainly  is  not  accounted  for  by  the  pro- 
nunciation of  c  as  a  sibilant,  which,  if  I  am  rightly  informed, 
became  customaiy  in  the  sixth  century. 

With  words  taken  over  from  the  Greek,  as  Graetz  rightly 
obeervesy  the  idioms  of  the  Aeolic  and  Doric  dialects  should 
not  be  overlooked.  These  dialects  were  spread  widely  over 
Asia  Minor,  whence  through  the  medium  of  Syria  they 
supplied  Hebrew  with  new  words.  The  former  shows  its 
influence,  e.g.  with  '^9^=ir<a\rjTri9,  •^D^a='jrXaoT(Js ;  the 
latter  with  Kopp^in = yXoxro-oKo/xoy.  The  omission  or  insertion 
of  a  liquid  also  is  the  result  of  dialect,  e.g.  yrOssKpiixprj, 
K:3Dna=0op)3€uL  The  manner  in  which  the  aspiration  is 
observed  in  Hebrew  is  of  no  less  importance.  It  is  main- 
tained in  the  middle  of  compound  words,  for  without 
exception  the  people  pronounced  njpnnB,  I7!1519i  C"!!???- 
It  is  sometimes  omitted  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  e.  g. 
Sisparda  is  rendered  ^^?^D^^,  just  as  iirodriicri  is  rendered 
^Dto«.  Occasionally  it  is  found  even  where  it  does  not 
occur  in  Greek,  e.  g.  l*in  for  ttidrrjs.  A  vowel  is  now  and 
then  prefixed  to  words  which  begin  with  two  rmUae  or 
a  duplex,  e.  g.  t*:?!??*?,  '!^^^,  ^«<3DDK=f^i;os.  From  the  last- 
named  word  we  even  find  a  verb  in  the  stem  of  which  the 
K  is  retained.  Instances  are  not  wanting  to  show  that  the 
Greek  pronunciation  called  itcudsm  is  not  unknown  in 
the  Mishna  language,  e.g.  ^&30  =  iri;/bi<^t7  (after  changing  ^ 
into  :),  and  rn^?,  which  Jehuda  Hanasi,  when  in  Asia 
Minor,  heard  people  use  in  the  meaning  to  acquire,  and 
which  probably  is  the  same  as  the  Ionic  Kvp^oi^Tvyxdvta. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  later  Hebrew  will  provide  us 
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with  the  solution  of  more  than  one  difficult  problem  in  the 
classical  languages.  Fossinus,  the  same  scholar  who  made 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  afore-named  Fantschatantra,  but 
from  a  Greek  version,  remarks  whilst  explaining  a  passage  ^ 
in  which  i'n6<l>a(ris  occurs^  that  that  word  cannot  there 
have  any  other  meaning  than  condemnation;  and  as  he 
knows  only  one  other  instance  of  this  in  the  classical 
writers,  he  comforts  himself  with  the  thought  that  with 
them  it  signifies  at  least  a  jvdicial  decision.  Yet  Nathan 
ben  Jechiel  in  his  lexicon  of  Talmudic  language  is  able  to 
quote  no  less  than  eleven  i>assages  from  the  Midrash  where 
D^DOfiM  (dirJ<^<r£9)  has  that  meaning. 

The  phrase  arido  argento  in  Plautus'  *'Rudens*"  may 
certainly  be  counted  amongst  those  passages  which  have 
caused  great  trouble  to  many  scholiums.  It  is  commonly 
held  to  mean  a  dear,  free  property,  i.  e.  a  property  clear  of 
debt.  From  verse  23,  however,  one  would  feel  inclined  to 
understand  it  as  bare  silver,  i.  e.  nothing  but  silver,  silver 
aUme  \  Shall  we  then  regard  it  as  a  mere  coincidence  when 
hundreds  of  times  in  the  Talmud  we  come  across  the  word 
^'J^J  (lit.  dry)  in  the  meaning  of  alone,  a  word  which 
probably  by  accident  strongly  resembles  the  Latin  aridtis'i 

Although  I  have  excluded  the  Talmud  from  amongst  the 
works  of  later  Hebrew,  because  their  dominant  language 
cannot  be  called  Hebrew,  they  nevertheless  constitute  a 
considerable  and  important  division  of  Jewish  literature. 
The  knowledge  of  later  Hebrew  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmuds ;  and  the  student  to  whom  the 
language  of  these  books  is  no  longer  an  obstacle,  is  certain 
to  find  in  them  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  in 
connexion  with  antiquities  not  only  of  the  Jews  but  also 
of  the  other  nations  amongst  whom  they  lived,  in  particular 
of  the  Persians  from  the  year  226.  The  Talmuds  contain, 
moreover^  much  that  can  enrich  our  knowledge  in  the 

^  Appendix  ad  obaervoHones  Paehymerianat,  I,  546.  '  III,  4,  91. 

*  Which  seems  corroborated  by  Aainaria  1,  3,  3,  aurum  et  axgeatam 
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donudn  of  jTirispradence.  To  the  student  of  Roman  law 
they  win  tiimish  a  new  and  free-flowing  fountain  at  which 
to  quench  his  thirBt  for  knowledge.  If  the  materials  which 
the  Talmuds  yield  were  compared  with  the  Pandects  or  the 
Codex  JustinianetiB,  in  all  probability  very  important 
results  would  be  obtained.  Indeed  they  have  already 
more  than  once  been  made  the  subject  of  such  a  study. 
Finally^  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Talmuds,  along 
with  the  other  works  of  later  Hebrew,  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  our  knowledge  of  Jewish  histories.  How  could 
Dr.  Graetz  have  filled  nine  portly  volumes  on  the  post- 
biblical  history  of  Israel  if  he  had  drawn  his  information 
solely  from  the  c<miparatiyely  small  number  of  non-Hebrew 
sources  3 

These  few  observations  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  far-reaching  advantages  which  the  cultivation 
of  post-biblical  literature  affords,  and  to  justify  me  in 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  spread,  if  possible,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  works  into  wider  circles.  My  sincere  thanks 
are  due  therefore  in  the  first  place  to  the  magistrates  of 
this  town,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  favour  me  with  this 
opportunity,  to  the  curators  and  professors  of  this  University 
who  lent  me  their  kind  support,  and  finally  to  all  who 
have  honoured  my  discourse  with  their  presence. 

J.  D.  WlJNKOOP, 
[TraziBlated  by  0.  tak  des  Bxesev.] 
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TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  HEBREW. 


By  Jehudah  Halevi. 

Mt  heart,  be  still ;  for  who  shall  stand  and  view 
His  secret — his,  who  weigheth  hearts?    Desire 

To  see  no  hidden  thing,  and  break  not  through 
To  gaze,  nor  kindle  thou  a  burning  fire. 

From  striving  thither  where  his  wonders  be. 
Cease,  for  thou  mayst  not  enter  anywhere; 

Nought  of  permission  hath  been  granted  thee 
To  tread  within  the  dark  foundations  there. 

Come  down  from  counting  thee  his  messenger, 
And  where  the  great  be,  stand  not  thou,  but  go 

Cast  on  the  Lord  thy  way — thou  shalt  not  err — 
And  trust  at  times  of  wandering  to  and  fro. 

Let  not  glad  seasons  make  thee  confident. 
Nor  times  of  mourning  suffer  thee  to  fear ; 

Desire  no  ways  of  man;  let  thine  intent 

Be  Godward,  that  thy  Rock  may  draw  thee  near. 

Though  thou  serve  princes  among  men,  no  less 
Thou  servest  slaves  of  slaves,  whose  favour's  glow 

Is  but  a  vanity  and  emptiness, 
Their  days  of  wrath  a  wasteness  and  a  woe. 

Tis  good  to  serve  a  King,  in  truth,  whom  power 

And  honour  well  befit,  and  dignity ; 
Who  on  the  bosom  gave  thee  goodly  dower. 

Nor  evermore  will  cease  to  dower  thee. 
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Wait  for  his  counsel;  yea,  do  thou  refute 
The  coanBel  Mends  may  proffer  of  their  store ; 

For  his  in  thy  beginning  will  bear  fruit, 

And  in  thine  end  be  fruitful  more  and  more. 

An  altar  of  repentance  rise  and  build^ 
And,  bind  thine  inclination  fast  thereon ; 

For  he  is  good,  and  those  near  him  are  filled 
Full  of  his  goodness — ^yea^  and  those  far-flown. 

But  only  seek  not  thou  to  follow  through 
After  his  works,  but  watch  thou  at  his  door: 

The  good  thing  in  his  own  eyes  he  will  do- 
To  make  alive,  or  slay  for  evermore. 

He  said,  ''Let  light  be/'  and  it  was;  he  bade 
The  structure  stand  aloft — and  lo,  it  stood ; 

And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made, 
And  lo,  he  saw  that  it  was  very  good. 


n. 

Fbom  the  Koli  NiDRE  Service. 

0  LET  our  prayer  ascend  from  eventime, 
And  may  our  cry  come  in  to  thee  from  dawn, 
And  let  our  song  be  dear  till  eventime. 

0  let  our  voice  ascend  from  eventime, 

And  may  our  merit  come  to  thee  from  dawn, 

And  our  redemption  be  at  eventime. 

0  let  our  woe  ascend  from  eventime, 
And  may  our  pardon  issue  from  the  dawn, 
And  let  our  crying  sound  till  eventime. 

0  let  our  hope  ascend  from  eventime. 

And  may  it  come^  for  thy  sake,  from  the  dawn, 

And  our  atonement  stand  at  eventime. 
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Let  our  salvation  rise  from  eventime, 
And  may  our  purity  come  in  from  dawn. 
And  our  entreaty  sound  till  eventime. 

Let  our  remembrance  rise  from  eventime, 
Let  our  assembly  plead  to  thee  from  dawn 
Li  glory  visible  till  eventime. 

Thus  at  thy  door  we  knock  from  eventime ; 
O  let  our  joy  come  forth  for  us  from  dawn, 
And  may  our  quest  appear  till  eventime. 

O  let  our  call  ascend  from  eventime, 

And  may  it  come  before  thee  from  the  dawn, 

And  turn  to  us  content  at  eventime. 


HL 

From  the  Kol  Nidre  Service. 

Forgive,  I  beseech  thee, 
The  trespass  thy  people  have  wrought  unto  thee, 
And  let  not  thine  anger  wax  hot  at  thy  children's 

iniquity. 
Forgive,  I  beseech  thee, 

Their  pride ;  give  them  life  from  the  fountain  with  thee. 
Repent  of  the  doom,  and  lift  from  thine  hosts  their 

iniquity. 
Forgive,  I  beseech  thee. 

All  those  confessing  and  turning  to  thee, 
And  pardon,  for  thy  name's  sake,  the  sin  and 

iniquity* 
Foigive,  I  beseech  thee. 
Those  formed  for  thy  name,  which  have  sinned  unto  thee, 
And  cleanse  with  thy  free-given  rain  their  error's 

iniquity. 
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Forgive,  I  beseech  thee, 
The  foolishness  wrought  by  the  wicked  to  thee ; 
And  let  it  be  sought  and  not  found — thy  loved  ones' 

iniquity. 
Poigive,  I  beseech  thee. 

Their  guile  that  kneel  and  fall  prostrate  to  thee ; 
Atone  in  thy  goodness  of  grace  for  thy  children's 

iniquity. 
Foi;give,  I  beseech  thee, 
Those  calling  thee  One  and  waiting  for  thee, 
And  build  up  thy  porch,  having  cleansed  thine  outcasts* 

iniquity. 
Forgive,  I  beseech  thee, 
And  shield  in  the  tent  of  thy  peace  with  thee; 
Hide  deep  in  thy  secret  place  thy  servants' 

iniquity. 
Forgive,  I  beseech  thee, 
Lest  chastisement  fall  from  the  heights  of  thee ; 
For  thy  praise  and  thy  glory's  sake  forget  their 

iniquity. 
Forgive,  I  beseech  thee, 
Thdr  shame ;  and  be  kind  from  the  heavens  of  thee, 
That  thy  loved  ones  be  never  ensnared,  that  thou  bear  their 

iniquity. 
Foigive,  I  beseech  thee, 
The  shame  of  their  stain,  that  give  love  unto  thee ; 
Yea,  for  those  grown  pure  by  thy  pity,  pass  by  their 

iniquity. 

IflNA  SaLAMAH. 
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SUSSKIND  OF  TRIMBERG. 

The  Jews,  as  a  race,  have  always  been  characterized  by 
their  adaptability,  the  facility  with  which  they  accept  the 
conditions  surrounding  them.  The  Jew,  whom  no  land  can 
call  exclusively  its  native,  is  no  stranger  in  any  of  the  civi- 
lized nations  of  the  globe.  Everywhere  he  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  development  of  art,  science  and  culture.  The 
Jewish  contributions  to  German  literature  are  noteworthy 
and  voluminous.  Stisskind  von  Trimberg,  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper,  is  the  first  Jew  of  whom  mention  is  made 
in  that  literature,  and  whose  reputation  has  continued 
unsullied,  not  even  over-estimated,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Of  Susskind's  works,  some  two  hundred  lines  of  poetry 
are  all  that  is  still  extant.  We  do  not  know  whether 
he  ever  wrote  much  more  than  what  we  have.  His 
writings  do  not  offer  much  in  the  way  of  mere  textual 
criticism. 

First,  as  to  the  MSS.  No  MS.  which  we  still  possess 
can  be  referred  back  to  Siisskind  himself,  and  to  none 
of  his  contemporaries  does  the  idea  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  edit  and  collect  a  series  of  Minnesongs  in  MS.  form. 
The  MSS.  that  we  have  post-date  Susskind's  time  by  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  at  least.  The  most 
famous  MS.  is  the  Rtidiger  von  Manesse'a  This,  the  work 
of  a  patrician  town-councillor  of  Ziirich  in  Switzerland, 
was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  is  merely  an  omniv/m  gatherum  of  every  sort  of 
Minnelied,  in  no  regular  order,  the  MS.  being  simply  the 
dumping-ground  for  the  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
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teenth  centuries^.  Of  course,  such  a  MS.  does  not  give 
OS  an  idea  of  what  Slisskind's  own  language  was.  To  how 
many  critical  emendations  and  infiltrations  of  foreign 
textual  matters  Susskind's  lines  may  not  have  been  sub« 
jected  in  the  process  of  copying)  But  the  illustrations 
with  which  the  MS.  is  embeUished  are  unique.  The 
armorial  bearings  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  poets, 
represented  by  their  works,  are  drawn,  and,  in  many  cases, 
scenes  from  their  lives  are  added.  Susskind,  the  Jew  of 
Trimberg,  is  shown  before  the  lord  of  the  land,  with  a  long 
beard  and  the  odious  Jew's  cap,  shaped  like  a  cone,  as  if 
be  were  telling  his  master  of  the  power  of  thought  or  of 
the  true  nobility. 

But  this  is  not  our  only  Susskind  MS.  The  RUdiger 
Ton  Manesse's  MS.  reposes  now  in  Heidelberg,  where 
there  is  also  another  MS.  of  Minnelieder,  known  as  the 
Heidelbeiger  *  C '  MS.  This,  too,  is  only  a  codex  receptvs, 
in  which  not  so  many  poets'  writings  are  preserved.  In 
addition  to  these,  we  have  the  Weingartner,  Jenaer  and 
Wiener  MSS. 

In  Eohut's  Oeachichte  der  deutachen  Juden  (at  p.  icx)), 
a  fine  reproduction  of  the  RUdiger  MS.  will  be  found ;  here 
also  excellent  translations  of  the  verses  into  N.H.Q.  are 
given.  These  are  very  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
parison with  the  original  M.H.G.  Other  N.H.G.  versions 
of  the  poems  are  given  in  Qoldbaum's  EnUegeTve  Cvlturen 
and  Livias  Fiirst's  SuaakiTid  von  Trimberg^  this  last  being 
the  basis  of  the  English  translation  made  for  Elarpeles' 
Jevrish  Literature. 

Franz  Delitzsch's  article  on  Susskind,  which  appeared  in 
an  early  number  of  Der  Orient^  gives  M.H.Q.  readings  of 
the  poems,  based  on  the  original  MS.  Of  course,  von  der 
Hagen's  Minnesinger  (Leipzig,  1838)  was  the  first  work 

'  Hie  Ungoage  of  the  Rfidiger  yon  Manesse^s  MS.  is  that  of  the  eUuM^c 
IMriod  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  then,  as  wiU  he  shown  later, 
aeeoonts  for  the  controyersy  oyer  the  poet's  dates,  hut  the  argument 
founded  hereon  is  not  yery  oonyincing. 
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on  the  subject,  and  the  primary  soorce  for  all  subsequent 
investigations.  But  von  der  Hagen's  is  a  faulty  edition  of 
the  poems,  because  the  variations  in  the  readings  do  not 
seem  to  be  justified  on  a  perusal  of  the  MS. 

Siisskind  composed  his  songs  in  the  M.H.G.  language, 
because  Jewish  culture  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  integral 
part  in  the  larger  German  life,  and  not  distinct  and 
di£ferentiated.  Then  there  were  many  wandering  bards 
in  Germany :  the  poetry  of  Provence  was  rivalled  by  the 
German  in  its  exquisite  depth  and  power.  Siisskind  must 
have  been  attracted  by  the  Minnesingers,  for  these  at  first 
were  tolerant  and  humane.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach 
based  his  Parzival  on  the  brotherhood  of  man*  Walther 
von  der  Vogelweide,  the  most  famous  of  the  Minnesingers, 
considered  Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans  children  of 
the  one  God^. 

Then,  too,  the  Jews  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries  took  an  active  interest  in  German  poetry,  espe- 
cially in  the  court-epics  and  folk-songs.  Correspondingly 
the  Makamat^  poets  in  Spain  were  the  first  to  recognize 
Dante's  genius.  The  Jewish  interest  in  contemporary 
German  culture  was  so  deep  that  a  common  form  of 
expression  relating  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  was  much 
in  use  among  the  Jews  too. 

»  LiviusFarBthas:— 

"'Sflflskindl  Gott  grfisa  dichi*  Walther  Bpricht's; 

Und  freundlich,  mUden  AogeBichts, 

Springt  griissend  er  yon  eeinem  Ross 

Und  winket  der  <}ef&hrten  Tross ; 

<HeI  Wolfram,  Biterolf  I  HeranI 

Sebt  diesen  brayen  Sftnger  an. 

Ja,  Sfisskind  ist  es,  der  mir  werih 

Vor  alien,  den  iob  singen  lebrt: 

Er  ist  ein  Jude  I    Hir  ist*s  gleicb ; 

Hicb  soU  in  meiner  Ktlnste  Reich 

Kein  Glaube  scheren  und  kein  Stand.*" 
Cf.  Liyius  Fiirst,  in  lUusbrierte  MoneUsh^  far  die  geaamnUm  Interestm  d$8 
JudenthumSj  voL  I,  p.  14  ft.  (1865). 
'  The  Makamat  poetry  is  a  form  between  the  epio  and  the  dramatio*. 
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At  this  tiine  the  names  of  the  Qerman  Jews  were  either 
Biblical  or  Greek  in  their  origin.  But  newly-formed 
German  variants  from  other  sources  are  also  to  be  noted  K 
SuBskind  (which  is  the  modem  form)  as  a  name  ^  is  derived 
from  Proven9e. 

Snsskind  von  Trimberg  was  bom  in  Trimberg,  or  rather 
in  the  village  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  that  name. 
This  is  in  Franconia  (now  Bavaria) ;  Trimberg,  where  the 
lords  of  the  land  dwelt,  being  situated  near  WUrzburg  on 
the  Saale. 

CToming  now  to  Susskind's  dates  we  find  that  on  this 
subject  there  is  much  confusion.  A  Jewish  physician  in 
Ihe  Lepers'  Hospital  in  Wtirzburg,  indeed  in  the  deed  ^  he 
is  referred  to  as  judaeo  SuzJdrUy  contracted  in  1^18  with 
the  charitable  foundation  of  Saint  Theodoric  for  a  site  for 
this  hospital  For  this  plot  of  ground  he  agreed  to  build 
a  canal  for  the  Saint  Theodoric  monastery.  The  Jewish 
witnesses  to  this  early  deed  of  sale  (in  addition  to  the 
Caleman  and  Liberman  mentioned  above)  were  Boniface, 
La  Siisskind,  Sconeman,  and  Abraham.  This  Siisskind 
(our  poet  himself,  or  his  ancestor  in  all  probability)  must 
have  been  wealthy,  while  the  poet  as  such  is  generally 
represented  as  a  poor  man.  Meyer,  in  his  fanciful  account 
of  Siisskind,  makes  him  rather  the  major-domo  of  the  lords 
of  Trimberg  ^    The  accuracy  of  this  account  is  much  to  be 


*  In  the  deed  (ef.  infra),  Caleman  from  Kalman  (KLeonymoe)  is  an 
example  of  the  Greek,  Liberman  de  Gronsvelt  (Liebermann),  like 
Sfiaakind,  of  the  German. 

*  Bonfila,  Bonifkn,  Bonenfant,  Gutkind,  Sflsskind.  Another  form  of 
the  last  is  Sozkint.     Cf.,  on  the  whole  subject^  Zunz's  Namen  der 

*  This  deed  will  be  found  in  Lang^s  Bauriachen  Regesten.  Of.  also  von  der 
Hagen,  s.t.  "Stksskind,  der  Jude  Ton  Trimberg/'  where  much  that  is  of 
interest  is  giyen. 

*  Ct  2Mt9eh,  f*  deutsckes  AUertum,  y.  38,  pp.  aoi  ft,  John  Heier  in  Paul- 
Braone's  BeUrdgSy  ▼.  Qo,  pp.  340  ff,,  576.  The  writer  of  the  present  paper 
I1S8  a  complete  bibliographical  note  on  Stlsskind;  which  as  yet  remains 
nopublished. 
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doubted.     In  the  "Speyrer  ahtbuch"   of  1341   we  find 
a  reference  to  one  Siisskind,  a  Jew^. 

Now  it  is  certain  that  Siisskind  von  Trimberg,  the  only 
Jewish  Minnesinger,  flourished  at  some  time  between  1218 
and  1341.  No  one  has  given  us  (even  approximately)  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death:  the  entire  question  has 
engendered  much  controversy,  but  two  theories  have  in 
the  main  been  evolved.  The  Jewish  writers  (following 
von  der  Hagen)  place  Siisskind  at  circa  1220.  They  point 
to  the  reactionary  anti- Jewish  laws  of  1221,  and  maintain 
that  most  of  Siisskind's  poems  must  have  been  written 
before  this  period.  They  declare  emphatically  that  Siisskind 
was  always  a  Jew,  and  that  with  these  laws  in  force,  he 
determined  to  live  as  a  Jew.     We  have  his  own  words : — 

"Why  should  I  wander  sadly, 
My  harp  within  my  hand, 
0*er  mountain,  hill,  and  valley? 
What  praise  do  I  command? 

"Full  well  they  know  the  singer 
Belongs  to  race  accursed; 
Sweet  Minne  doth  no  longer 
Reward  me  as  at  first. 

"Be  silent,  then,  my  lyre, 

We  sing  'fore  lords  in  vain, 
m  leave  the  minstrers  choir, 
And  roam  a  Jew  again. 

"  My  staff  and  hat  111  grasp,  then, 
And  on  my  breast  full  low, 
By  Jewish  custom  olden  ^ 
My  grizzled  beard  shall  grow. 

"My  days  I'll  pass  in  quiet, — 
Those  left  to  me  on  earth — 
Nor  sine  for  those  who  not  yet 
Have  learned  a  poet's  wortiiV 

*  **  Item  der  rat  hat  tiberkomen,  das  man  S&zkint  den  iuden  vahen  sol,^* 
&o.    01  Meier,  loc  oit.,  where  this  is  quoted  in  extenso, 

*  This,  it  is  claimed,  proyes  that  SCLsskind  had  onoe  abjured  Judaism  for 
Christianity,  but  had  returned  to  the  old  faith  in  the  daj  of  adyersity. 

'  The  English  yersions  (here  giyen)  are  from  Karpeles'  Jewish  Literatur9f 
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These  laws  were  enacted  so  that  the  Jews  might  be 
distinguished  and  set  off  from  the  Christians.  The  Jew's 
hat,  conical  in  shape  with  the  yellow  tip,  was  the  badge 
of  identification.  Innocent  III  demanded  that  these  laws 
be  strictly  enforced  against  the  German  Jews,  and  Fried- 
rich  II,  Hohenstaufen,  the  Emperor,  was  but  too  ready 
to  execute  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  behests.  The  Jews  had 
been  like  the  Christians  in  all  respects.  In  speech,  in  dress, 
and  in  thought,  the  differences  hitherto  had  been  slight  K 

Some  say  that  in  reality  Siisskind  was  no  Jew,  or  at 
least  did  not  profess  Judaism  until  after  the  promulgation 
of  the  la^wB  of  i^ai.  Parallels  between  his  religious 
attitude  and  Heine's  are  drawn:  he  inclined  to  the 
atheistic,  and  returned  only  to  Judaism  as  an  old  and 
disappointed  man.  It  is  argued  that  Siisskind  was  seem- 
ingly a  Christian,  so  that  he  could  come  to  the  courts 
and  take  part  in  the  lyric  contests  of  the  Minnesingers. 
But  this  theory  does  not  accord  with  the  poems  of  his 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Minnesinger  (in  this 
case,  the  baptized  Jew  would  have  been  a  zealous  Christian) 
sang  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  But  this  is  not  the  burden  of 
Susskind's  song.  In  the  first  place,  late  in  life  he  saw  that 
''he  was  on  the  fool's  path  with  his  art"  and  could  not 
hope  to  win  the  favour  of  princes.    Should  we  have  had 

Fbiladelphia,  1895,  pp.  iSa  ff.  The  original,  in  part,  is  (following  I>elitzsch'8 
reading) : — 

"  loh  war  uf  der  toren  vart 

Hit  miner  kunste  zware 

Daa  mir  die  herren  nicht  wdnt  geben 

Daa  ich  ir  hof  rvil  vlichen 

Und  vril  mir  einen  langen  bart  Ian  Tvachsen  griser  haren 

Ich  yyil  in  alter  iuden  leben,"  &c 
^  The  Jews*  position  in  the  first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  better  than 
tbat  which  they  occupied  in  the  second  part.  Of  course,  economic  and 
social  causes  effected  this  change  in  Jewish  conditions.  The  laws  against 
the  Jews  were  codified  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  of  1915  (s.  v.  68th 
Canon).  The  whole  question  cannot  be  considered  here.  Cf.,  howeyer, 
Boscher  in  Zeitaeh,  fOr  die  ges,  StaatgwissenscJunflf  Ttibingen,  1875,  XXXI, 
pp.  5Q3  fL  ;  Scherer,  Die  BeGhtaverMltmsm  der  Juden  in  den  deutsch-^ieterr, 
LUmdemj  Leipzig,  1901. 

VOL.  XV.  F 
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this  note  of  despair,  distinctly  Jewish  in  tendency,  from 
a  Christian  ?  The  idea  that  Siisskind  was  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism  rests  on  no  authority.  Not  only  were  stringent 
and  repressive  measures  against  suoh  practices  passed^  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  Jew  would  seek  fame  among 
his  Christian  fellow  singers  than  that  a  Christian  would 
ally  himself  with  the  "  despised  nation  of  Jews."  Secondly, 
his  poems  are  filled  with  Jewish  thoughts.  Then,  too,  all 
the  facts  that  we  have  prove  him  to  have  been  a  poor  Jew^ 
surrounded  by  a  wife  and  a  numerous  ofl&pring,  for  whom 
there  was  no  opportunity  as  a  royal  treasurer  (the  office 
usually  filled  by  rich  Jews  then),  and  to  whom  Christianity 
surely  could  hold  out  no  prospects  of  ultimate  success. 

The  Christian  writers,  who  have  treated  the  subject, 
place  Siisskind  among  the  classical  poets  of  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  His  language  contains  the 
usual  M.H.Q.  peculiarities.  He  is  not  diflferentiated  from 
other  Minnesingers  by  linguistic  individuality,  and  he 
handles  his  own  Middle  German  dialect  of  the  M.H.G. 
language  with  rare  grace  and  charm  ^ 

What  date,  then,  is  to  be  assumed  as  giving  the  exact 
period  of  Stisskind's  life?  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not 
flourish  before  laoo ;  it  is  equally  an  assured  fact  that,  in 
his  poetic  development,  he  is  to  be  connected  with  the  laws 
of  1 22 1.  The  other  SUsskinds,  mentioned  in  contempora^ 
neous  MSS.,  may  or  (as  is  most  probably  the  case)  may 
not  have  been  identical  with  the  poet  of  Trimberg.  The 
linguistic  evidences  are  not  at  all  conclusive.  We  have 
stated  before  that  the  MSS.  cannot  be  referred  back  to 
Siisskind  himself,  hence  the  claim  cannot  be  made  incon- 
trovertibly  that  their  language  is  Stisskind's  own.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  laws  of  1221  found  him,  we  are  credibly 
informed,  an  aged  man. 

The  Minnesingers  preserved  their  early  poems  by  oral 
tradition.      Perhaps,    Siisskind    composed    many    verses, 

^  We  find  d,  ae,  and  frOnde,  but  only  here  and  there,  for  the  earlier 
form  friunde.    These  are  distinct  philological  advances. 
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Tolaminoas  songs  of  love  and  romances.  Perhaps,  with 
the  laws  of  laai  in  force,  he  set  to  work  to  obliterate 
all  traces  of  these  earlier  writings  of  his,  and  transmitted 
to  posterity  only  the  few  poems  that  we  now  have.  The 
poem  on  the  equality  of  rich  and  poor,  the  farewell  to  the 
lyric  art,  mnst  have  been  inspired  by  adversity.  A  later 
editor  would  readily  have  made  these  poems  conform  to 
the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  his  own  times.  Moreover, 
the  changes  in  the  history  of  the  German  language  have 
been  slow  and  gradual,  so  tiiat  the  language-theory  advanced 
rests  on  utterly  false  premises.  As  regards  SUsskind's 
Christiamty,  nothing  more  than  that  all  the  known  facts 
point  to  his  having  been  a  pious  and  steadfast  Jew,  can 
be  said. 

Six  poems,  out  of  a  much  greater  number,  perhaps,  are 
all  of  Siisskind's  work  that  is  now  extant.  We  take  up 
the  consideration  of  these  few  lines. 

The  first  is  a  poem  of  three  strophes,  wherein  virtue  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  only  true  nobility  \  Vice  ever  under- 
mines the  purest  virtue.  As  the  roses  are  to  be  sought 
among  the  thorns,  so  man  finds  true  nobility  where  he 
least  expects  to  meet  with  it. 

The  Arabic-Jewish  philosophers  of  Spain,  especially  the 
ethical  writers  like  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol,  taught  that 
the  qualities  of  the  soul  are  made  manifest  through  the 
five  senses,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  composed  of  four 
humours.  These  may  be  controlled  by  the  will,  and  thus 
brought  to  work  for  good  or  evil.  If  Siisskind  knew 
nothing  of  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol,  he  nevertheless  teUs  us  in 

'  For  conyenient  reference  the  first  lines  of  the  poems  are  given.  The 
munbers  show  the  order  of  treatment  in  the  present  paper,  following 
TOO  der  Hagen  and  Delitzsch: — 

z.    ''Wer  adellichen  tnot  den  Tvil  ich  han  fOr  edeL** 

a.    ''Qedenke  nieman  kan  ennrem  den  toren  noch  den  wise.^* 

3.  ''Kiung  herre  hochgelopter  €k>t  yyas  du  vermacht.^* 

4.  **  Svrie  Til  das  mensche  zao  der  Trelte  guotes  habe.'* 

5.  "V^a  hdb'  uf  nnt  niht  envint." 

6.  ''Eiik  TTolf  Til  iemerlichen  spraoh.'* 

T  % 
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this  first  poem  that  there  are  five  pigments  in  the  best 
•*  virtue  "-electuary,  viz.  fidelity,  generosity,  strength,  and 
discipline,  tempered  with  the  saving  grace  of  moderation  ^. 
These  constituents,  when  mixed  together  and  administered 
as  a  medicine,  are  efficacious  against  spiritual  ills.  This 
strophe  is  not  a  medical  receipt  in  doggerel,  an  amulet  for 
all  dangers.  The  electuary  indeed  was  an  allegorical 
picture  of  the  distinctively  Jewish  wisdom  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ^.  This  part  of  Susskind's  poems  does  not  necessarily 
make  him  the  physician  of  Wiirzburg  mentioned  in  the 
deed  of  1218. 

Following  this  strophe,  Siisskind  speaks  of  death  and 
the  vanity  of  human  wishes  in  general.  He  expresses  his 
firm  belief  in  a  future  immortal  state.  These  lines  are  to 
be  noted  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  Siisskind  was  a  Jew. 
An  anti-Semitic  biographer '  says  that  here  Siisskind  dia- 
doses  his  Jvdaism.  The  poet  does  not  feel,  with  the 
Christian,  the  joy  of  the  life  everlasting ;  he  is  the  poor  Jew 
of  socialistic  tendencies.  And  yet  the  same  writer  declares 
that  in  his  poems  Siisskind  does  not  appear  as  a  Jew  1 

But  what  have  we,  besides  the  poems  and  the  Rlidiger 
von  Manesse's  MS.,  to  prove  that  he  was  a  Jew?    The 

*  The  word  oorresponding  to  the  fifth  virtue  is  very  obscure  in  the  MS. 
Both  Ton  der  Hagen  and  I>elitz8ch  give  yariant  readings,  neither  of  which 
seems  to  us  to  accord  with  the  MS.  itself. 

*  In  the  original  the  strophe  itself  reads : — 

^^Kein  besser  latyrerie  nie  gemaohet  wart 
Als  ich  ler  und  kinnde  von  sinneklicher  art 
Gesund  ze  laster  wunden  und  ze  schanden  siuchten 
Mit  fiunf  bimenten  rein  sol  si  gemenget  sin 
Triuyye  und  zuht  milti  und  manheit  hoert  darin 
Dabi  sol  maset  bulveru  smeken  und  truchten 
Dise  latwerie  ist  er  genant  ein  bals  ob  alien  spisen 
Mit  ir  Yvirt  schanden  not  entrant 
Si  zimt  nicht  dem  unyyisen    Wem  si  TYont  stete  bi 
I>er  ist  Tor  houbt  schanden  vri 
Wol  im  des  lib  der  latyverie  buchse  si 
Sin  reines  lop  sin  hoher  nam 
Wirt  blaeten  und  fnihten." 
'  Boethe,  AUgem$iM  dmii$eh»  BiogrupMe,  XXXVII,  pp.  334  ff. 
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poems,  despite  the  oontradictoiy  statement  mentioned 
above,  are  of  a  distinctive  Jewish  character.  The  strophe 
that  we  are  now  considering  teaches  us  the  Judaism  of  the 
men  of  religion  and  wisdom  of  the  time,  whose  influence, 
not  that  of  soothsayers  and  necromancers,  SUsskind  surely 
felt^ 

The  second  poem^  consisting  of  but  one  strophe,  depicts 
the  freedom,  rapidity,  and  buoyancy  of  a  poet's  thoughts, 
which  penetrate  stone,  steel,  and  iron,  quicker  than  flashes 
of  lightning. 

In  his  third  poem  (two  strophes),  Susskind  sings  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  manner  of  the  Psalmist's  *'  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his 
handywork^"  But  Siisskind's  are  characteristic  verses, 
too,  and  those  in  praise  of  good  women  are  filled  with 
singular  charm  and  individuality : — 

^Almighty  God!   That  shinest  with  the  sun. 
That  slumb'rest  not  when  day  grows  into  night  I  ^ 
Thou  Source  of  all,  of  tranc^ml  peace  and  joy  I 
Thou  king  of  glory  and  majestic  light! 
Thou  allgood  Father!  Golden  rays  of  day 
And  stany  hosts  thy  praise  to  sing  unite. 
Creator  of  heaVn  and  earth,  Eternal  One, 
That  watchest  eVry  creature  from  thy  height! 


''Pure  woman  is  to  man  a  crown. 
For  her  he  strives  to  win  renown. 
Did  she  not  grace  and  animate, 
How  mean  and  low  the  castle  great! 
Bv  true  companionship,  the  wife 
Ms^LBB  blithe  and  free  a  man's  whole  life; 

^  Boethe,  loc  di.  These  yerses,  too,  influenced  later  German  poets  of 
Jewish  extraction.  Ct  S.  Gelbhaus,  Freidank^s  Beaeheidenheiij  Fitmkfurt 
a.  IL,  1889,  p.  37. 

'  PSi  six.  z,  Ac 

*  «  Du  linteat  mit  dem  tsge  nnd  yinsterst  mit  der  naoht**  This  ftirther 
erideiiee  in  fitTonr  of  the  belief  in  Sflsskind  as  a  Jew  is  the  Ma'rib  'arabim  of 
the  Jewish  Bvening  Prayers. 
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Her  light  turns  bright  the  darkest  day. 
Her  praise  and  worth  Til  sing  always" 

In  his  poem,  Siisskind  describes  death,  want  and  priva- 
tion. Death  levels  all — rich  and  poor  alike;  against  his 
sickle  no  magic  arts  (nigromantie)  avail.  Even  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Bible  died.  He  tells  us  of  the  knights,  Herr 
Hebauf,  Herr  Findenichts,  Herr  Noth  Ton  Darbian  and 
Herr  Diinnehabe,  who  are  certain  to  bring  want  and  woe 
with  them.  Then  follows  the  exhortation  to  rich  and 
poor ;  they  should  aid  each  other  as  best  they  can,  for  the 
needs  of  both  are  great.  This  is  the  least  original  part 
of  Susskind's  poetry :  he  follows  slavishly  the  traditions 
of  the  M.H.Q.  aphoristic  lyrics,  and  the  Jewish  social 
theories. 

In  the  fifth  poem,  Susskind  tells  us  that  he  is  now  fallen 
on  evil  days,  and  must  needs  bid  fietrewell  to  poetry  ^« 
He  is  now  poverty-stricken ;  and  in  the  evening  of  his 
life  he  acknowledges  his  failure,  and  decides  to  practise 
the  lyric  art  no  more. 

In  his  sixth  and  last  poem,  Siisskind  speaks  of  that 
despised  thief,  the  wolf,  who  was  provoked  to  commit 
these  excesses  by  Nature.  In  reality,  he  is  innocent :  the 
real  culprits  disseminate  lies  about  him  so  as  to  fasten 
on  him  their  own  guilt.  This  wolf  represents  the  Jew, 
who  became  a  usurer  in  the  last  resort,  and  for  whom  his 
own  co-religionist  Susskind  pleads  \ 

Thus,  Sttsskind  is  prominent  as  the  sole  representative 
of  the  Jews  among  tiie  Minnesingers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  is  the  only  Jew  who  practised  the  art  which  gave 
to  the  world  the  exquisite,  often  inimitable,  and  at  all 
times,  voluminous  series  of  romances  of  the  MinTie.  These 
mediaeval    lyric  forms    cannot   be   characterized  easily. 

'  Of.  Karpeles,  loc  cit. ;  ProY.  xzxi.  lo,  &o. 

'  Of.  supra. 

*  Cf .  Gademann,  Geaehk/Ue  dea  Erziehunffsweaena  vnd  der  OiOtur  der  Juden  in 
Frankreich  und  Deutachland,  Wien,  1880,  p.  134.  Chapter  V  of  this  work 
gives  a  complete  picture  of  Jewish  conditioxis  in  Europe  at  this  time. 
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Each  poet  was  said  to  have  invented  his  own  measure, 
the  use  of  which  he  jealously  guarded.  As  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Minnesingers,  an  infinite  variety  of 
metres  was  developed.  In  the  decline  of  the  art,  the 
measures  often  were  extravagant  fancies ;  but  Susskind  \ 
who  belonged  to  the  classical  period,  shows  spirit  and 
talent  in  his  poems.  The  five  iambics  are  correctly  and 
artistically  constructed^.  Form  and  purity  of  rhyme 
and  metre  he  maintained.  The  strophes,  divided  generally 
into  three  parts,  can  be  recognized  easily,  which  is  not 
the  case,  however,  with  the  numbers  and  the  length  of 
the  verses. 

Susskind,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  disciple  of 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  was  no  real  Minnesinger. 
The  latter's  poems  always  had  love  for  their  theme.  For 
his  lady-love,  whose  colours  he  wore,  he  bore  innumerable 
hardships.  But  of  whom  could  the  Jew  Susskind  sing? 
His  "  poems  are  not  at  all  like  the  joyous,  rollicking  songs 
his  mates  carolled  forth ;  they  are  sad  and  serious,  tender 
and  chaste.  Of  love  there  is  not  a  word  ®."  He  is  not 
like  that  Minnesinger  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  for  his  lady-love.  Susskind,  the  Jew  of  Trimberg, 
is  like  the  Jew  Jehuda  ben  Halevy,  of  whom  the  Jew 
Heine  sings: — 

*'Ohne  Dame  keine  Minne, 
XJnd  es  war  dem  Minnesanger 
Unentbehrlich  eine  Dame, 
Wie  dem  Butterbrot  die  Butter. 
•  •  •  . 

"Auch  der  Held,  den  wir  besingen, 
Auch  Jehuda  ben  Halevy 
Eatte  seine  Herzensdame; 
Doch  sie  war  besondrer  Art." 

'  Boethe,  loo.  cit,  claims  that  his  being  a  Jew  is  the  sole  explanation  of 
Siisskind's  prominence  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

*  Bichard  M.  Meyer  {AUg.  Zig,  d.  Judentums,  Jahrg.  60,  p.  355  ft)  says 
that  his  hymns  are  spurious.  Meyer  claims  that  "  somewhere  "  Siisskind 
qiesks  of  assumed  virtue. 

*  Karpeles,  loc  cit,  p.  185. 
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The  Jews  have  an  idyll  of  love  in  the  Song  of  Songs : 
"  Lo,  thou  art  beautiful,  my  beloved  1 "  Here,  "  Princess 
Sabbath  "  is  the  ideal :  here  we  note  the  differences  between 
the  soul-life  of  the  Jew  and  that  of  the  German  Christian. 
'*  Unbridled  sensuousness  surges  through  the  songs  rising 
to  the  chambers  of  noble  ladies.  Kabbalistic  passion  grows 
in  the  mysterious  love  of  the  Jew.  The  German  minstrel 
sings  of  love's  sweetness  and  pain,  of  summer  and  its 
delights,  of  winter  and  its  woes ;  now  of  joy  and  happiness, 
again  of  ill-starred  fortunes  ....  Mysterious  allusions, 
hidden  in  a  tangle  of  highly  polished,  artificial,  slow- 
moving  rhymes,  glorify,  not  a  sweet  womanly  presence, 
but  a  fleeting  vision,  a  shadow,  whose  elusive  charms 
infatuate  the  poet  in  his  dreamt" 

This  is  the  burden  of  the  exiled  Hebrew's  song.  The 
German  Christian's  melodies  are  bright,  blithe,  and  joyous, 
the  former's  are  serious  and  gloomy.  The  Minnesinger 
mingles  light  sentimentality  with  the  continuous  change 
from  grave  to  gay;  Siisskind's  didactic  poetry  enthralls 
the  mind,  not  by  enrapturing  the  heart,  but  by  the  dark 
fascination  and  gloomy  moodiness  of  the  Semitic  tempera- 
ment, as  ext>ressed  in  these  lyric  outbursts. 

Siisskind  of  Trimberg's  poems  are  as  much  a  part  of 
Judaism  as  the  works  of  the  most  pious  Biblical  com- 
mentator, or  of  the  learned  historian  of  Jewish  culture. 
He  shows  us  the  Jew  from  a  novel  standpoint.  We  value 
him  for  his  work  in  what  remains,  for  Jews,  an  untrodden 
field  of  endeavour,  and  for  this  reason  we  make  him  the 
subject  of  our  research  and  literary  presentation^. 

Albert  M.  Fbtedenberg. 

*  Karpeles,  loo.  oit,  p.  i86.    Qoldbaum^s  EntUgene  CuUurmj  Berlin,  1877. 

'  In  this  connexion  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  mj  cousin,  Herr 
Ferdinand  Heinemann,  of  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  for  his  kindness  in  assisting 
me  with  mj  investigations  for  the  present  paper. 
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ZU  SAADYANA  XLL 

£s  ist  ZU  beacbteziy  dass  hier  ein  jfldiBch-religiOser  Wflidentrftger 
in  der  Titalatur  des  Chalifen  die  formelhaften  Attribate  anwendet, 
die  dem   HerrBclier  im  Sinne  der  speci/Uch  islamischen,  hier  noch 
besonders    der   schtitischen^  Religionsanschatinng  znkommen.     Wir 
stehen  mit  dem  darch  Schechter  publicirten  Docament  gegen  Ende 
der  langen  Regierangszeit  des  Chalifen  aUMustansir  hiUdh  (1036- 
1094)  ana  der  Dynasiie  der  F&iimiden,  deren  Rechtsansprflche  anf 
ikre  directe  legitime  Abstammung  yon  dem  Propheten  (daher  n^3^7K) 
xmd  Ton  'AH  gegrCLndet  sind.    Daram  wird  ihr  Reich  mit  Yorliebe 
besonders  das  'alidische  genannt  k^  Si^^,  z.  B.  in  den  Rnhmgedichten 
des  *OmftTa  al- JemenI  auf  Chalifen  ana  dieser  Dynastie  \   DemgemAss 
wird  wohl  ancb  n^TJ^PK  (i^  Zeile  13)  in  fhbv?H  zn  Terftndem  lein. 
Das  TOiiiergeheiide  Wort  liD^THD^M  mnss  nolpDpK  (die  geheiligte) 
gelesen  werden,  ein  Epitheton,  das  mit  den  Attribaten,  die  sich  die 
f&timidischen  Imdtne  (als  solche  gelten  ja  vorzngsweise  die  Chalifen 
dieser  Dynastie  im  Sinne  ihres  theokratischen  Charakters)  mit  Yor- 
liebe beilegen,  im  Einklang  steht.    Dazu  stimmt  aach  das  Attribnt 
nbtTK,    die  reine,  ein  Synonym  yon   al-mufahhara\  das  sn  dem 
eisemen  Bestand  der   o£Sciellen  Titulator  der  F&fimiden  geh6Ti, 
Wenn  wir  die  bereits  oben  angegebene  Entstehungszeit  des  Documen- 
tes  in  Betracht  ziehen,  mtlssen  wir  nns  anch  entschliessen,  Zeile  13 
rkhR2  iTUVIDD  bn  in  '3  nTV3nDtDi>K  zu  emendiren. 

Der  ganze  Ptwsus  wtlrde  demnach  lauten:  i^J]  iJjjX\  cJLil^l 
41b  i^ziai  .  .  .  C^\  ijj^\  4.U5II. 

Interessant  sind  die  rOhraenden  Worte,  in  denen  der  Yerf.  der 
gfinstigen  Stellong  gedenkt,  deren  sich  die  Juden  unter  den  F&^imiden 
«Tlreaen  dorften.  Dies  sidmmt  Ja  anch,  wenn  wir  yon  den  fanatischen 
Massregeln  des  H&kim  in  der  zweiten  Periode  seiner   Herrschaft 

*  'Oumdra  du  Tnnen,  Mvieettm  onivra,  4d.  H.  Der«nbonrg,  I  (Paris,  1897), 
J).  168,  8;  3o6y3y.u. 

*  Vgl.  dermont-Oannean,  BtcueU  ctarcMUogie  oriinUa$j  II,  p.  30a  ft 
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ab8ehen\  zn  den  Thatsacben  der  Geschichte.  Bereits  beim  f&^imi- 
dischen  Eroberer  Aegyptens'  finden  wir  Juden  in  einflnssreicher 
Stellung  am  Hofe  nnd  sie  blieben  es  anch  unter  den  Nachfolgem'. 

Unter  dem  Chalifen  *Aziz  (975-996)  batte  in  Syrien  einige  Zeit  der 
Jude  Manasae  h.  Ibrdhtm  den  grOssten  Einfluss  auf  die  Verwaltangs- 
geschafte  *•  Bereits  am  Anfang  der  Regiening  des  Mastansir  gewann 
der  Jude  ^54  Sa*d  eine  hervorragendeBedentang  in  der  Staatsregierung. 
Und  bald  nach  der  Regierungazeit  dieses  Chalifen,  nocb  unter  dem 
Yon  ihm  in  der  letzten  Periode  seiner  Herrschaft  eingesetzten 
allmSicbtigen  Minister  al-Afdal  Sch&hinschdJi  (bekannt  als  Emir  al- 
GujQscb),  finden  wir  den  Jnden  Abu-UMuna^^d  h,  Schaja  an  der  Spitze 
des  Regierungsdepartements  fQr  Ackerbau.  Dieser  jadiscbe  Stamm- 
yater  einer  sehr  angesehenen  muhammedanischen  iLrztefamilie  (ji> 
«JU)  wurde  berOhmt  durch  die  Herstellung  eii^es  nach  ihm  benann- 
ten  Nilkanales,  der  nach  mehij&hriger  Arbeit  im  Jahre  11 12  erOffhet 
wurde,  und  er  hat  nach  dem  Eingestftndntss  der  Historiker  mit  diesem 
Werke  der  Landwirthschafb  des  Deltalai^des  durcb  die  Ausdehnung 
der  Berieselung  einen  grossen  Bienst  geleistet.  Das  Volk  liess  es  sich 
nicht  nehmep,  trotz  der  officiellen  Beneni^ung  nach  al-Afdal,  den  Kanal 
Bahr  Abi-1-Muna^^  zu  nennen.  Dies  Werk  spllte  aber  auch  seine 
letz^  Begierungsthat  sein.  Wegen  der  auf  dasselbe  verwandten 
hohen  Kosten  wurde  er  durch  seinen  frttheren  GOnner  nach  Alexandria 
gebracht  und  in  den  Eerker  geworfen.  Nach  manchem  leidvollen 
.  Jahr  verdankte  er  seine  Befreiung  einer  ktlhnen  That.  Es  gelang 
ihm,  im  Kerker  einen  Koran  zu  schreiben  und  mit  dem  Kolophon: 
*'  Geschrieben  vom  Juden  Abu-1-Muna^^  "  auf  den  Markt  yon  Alex- 
andrien  zu  bringen*  Dies  gab  einen  m&chtigen  Skandal.  A.  M.  wurde 
zum  YerhOr  vor  den  Chalifen  selbst  gefQhrt,  der  ihn  jedoch  frei  liess, 
als  er  als  Beweggrund  seines  UnterfiEingens  die  AbsiiDht  angab,  durch 
den  sicheren  Tod  yom  Eerker  loszukommen  '. 

Gelegentlich  m()chte  ich  auch  die  Yermuthung  aussprechen,  dass 
unter  T\y*tyi  (p.  451,  Anm.  3)  yielleicht  Damwah,  ri1tD*7  zu  yerstehen  ist, 
ein  in  jtldischer  Bei^iehung  bertLhmter  Ort  bei  Gizeh,  wo  zu  jener  Zeit 
die  Moses-Sjnagoge  stapd,  ^u  welcher  die  aegyptisphen  Juden  am 
7.-8.  Adar  zu  wallfahren  pflegten.    D^  Formular  des  Aufrufes  zu 


"  Vgl.  Graetz,  V>,  p.  411. 

^  Darauf  wird  wohl  die  PersOnliohkeit  des  Generals  6aahar  yon  Einfluss 
gewesen  sein. 
»  Vgl.  de  Goeje,  in  ZDMG.f  LII,  pp.  77-80. 

*  Ibn  al-Athtr  ad  ann.  38o>  a86- 

*  Ibn  Doukmak,  Deacriplum  de  Vilgypte  (Kairo,  1893),  II,  p.  46 ;  Makrlzt, 
Chi{af,  I,  p.  7a  oben,  477  unten. 
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dieser  Wall£edirt  ist  aos  der  Chronik  des  Sambari  bekannt*.  Die 
Schreibung  ro>D*l  setzt  etwa  die  Orthographie  rWDT  yorans  *.  Denelbe 
Ortsname  steckt  aach  in  1D1  in  Meschullam  Volterra's  Reisebericht 
(Lnncz'  Jdhrimch,  I,  p.  182);  nicht  domo  wie  N.  BrQll  (Jahti>,,  VII, 
p.  122  nit)  Yermnthet  hat. 

I.  60LDZIHEB. 
Budapest,  Juni  1902. 

'  Media$vdl  Jewish  CkronkUs,  ed.  Neubaner,  I,  p.  lao,  4  ft  ->  Berliner, 
QuelUmsckn/tm  zur  jUdisehen  Qt9chMiie  und  Literatwr  (Frankf.  a.  H.,  1896), 
I,  p.  9, 1 1 C  Obadjah,  Enkel  Haimnnis,  starb  in  der  Sy nagoge  Ton  Damwah 
(Sambari,  ibid.,  p.  i35»  8).  Die  arabischen  Quellen  des  Berichtes  Sambaris 
fiber  Damwah  nnd  die  Moses-Synagoge  daselbftt  sind  naohgewiesen  Ton 
M.  Schreiner,  ZDMG,,  XLY,  p.  996. 

'  leh  benfitze  dieee  Gelegenheit  za  einer  nftheren  Erklftrung  des  sa- 

maritanischen  Textes,  J,Q.R.,  XIY,  p.  98,  Z.  17.    icuo  kann  dort  nicht 

"  who  recorded "  bedeuten  and  als  Attribut  des  Moses  erkl&rt  werden. 

Der  Zoaanunenhang  ist :  -CDO .  .  .  13^  bv  'n  oibvn  **  Gottee  Heil  sei  auf 

nnserem  Herm  Moses,  aoviel  vHe  (wOrtlich  'die  Znhl  dessen  was*)  Gott 

ersehalTen  hat  n.  s.  w."    [Wie  ich  sehe,  seither  auch  Ton  CowUff^  J,Q,R,, 

XJy,  p.  35^  bemerkt.]     £s  liegt  hier,  wie  in  samaritanisohen  Formtin 

nngemein  haufig,  w5rtliche  Naehahmvng  einer  arabischen  Sa)am-Formel 

Tor,  z.  B.  Ag&ni,  VI,  p.  aaa,  7  v.  n.  ^^  SJc  JiXJI   jJ^I  Ja  J^  yfl, 

SaItoi-Gru00  in  Anzahl  der  Sterne ;  *Omar  ibn  abi  Babf  a  (ed.  Kairo, 

'3")>  P-  S3f  '5  (•>r  ^  •***^  #%^^  dLU*.— Auch  ibid.,  8  vjvrpn  aroon  «d«« 

i^JbjjJ}  1^1:531   |*^l»*      Das  Mass  der  Anpassung  der  Samaritaner  an 

mahamznedazuBelie   Formein  Teranschaulioht  Ja   eben   anch    hier   am 

augenAlligsten  der  KoransiMmch  p.  97,  Z.  7. — Vgl.  anoh  R,  i,  J.,  XLIV, 

p.  TO,  Anm.  5  ;  ZDMG.,  LVI,  p.  41a. 
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EIN  ALTES   JODISCH-ARABISCHES   BCCHER- 
VERZEICHNIS. 

Uebeb  den  litterar-  und  caltarhistoiischen  Wert  derartiger  Ver- 
zeichnisse,  die  immer  hftufiger  eu  Tage  treten  und  die  s&mmtlicli  aus 
den  Sch&tcen  der  Geniza  stammen,  habe  ich  mich  bereits  in  dieser 
S^itschrift  (Bd.  XIII,  p.  324)  ge&ussert.  Seitdem  hat  Schechter  (ibid., 
XIV,  247)  neue  Proben  verOffentlicht  and  dabei  eine  vollst&ndige 
Edition  der  in  Cambridge  vorhandenen  diesbeztlglichen  Fragmente 
in  Aussicht  gestellt  Hiermit  soil  nun  ebenfalls  ein  neues  Specimen 
edirt  werden,  das  unter  den  Geniza-Fragmenten  der  Stadtbibliothek 
in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  sich  findet  und  die  Nummer  I,  34  tr&gt.  Es 
besteht  aus  einem  kleinen,  schlecht  erhaltenen  Quartblatt  und  ent- 
hftlt  auf  der  einen  Seite  das  hier  folgende  Yerzeichnis,  auf  der 
anderen  dagegen  einige  Zeilen  in  arabischer  Sprache  und  Schiift, 
die  tlber  Sokratea  handeln.  Der  Ductus  ist  ziemlich  alt  und  dUrfte 
etwa  dem  XI.,  sp&testens  dem  XII.  Jahrhundert  angehOren.  Da  sowohl 
eine  Auf-  als  eine  Nachschrifb  nicht  vorhanden  ist,  so  ist  zu  scbliessen, 
dass  wir  vor  uns  nur  ein  Fragment  haben.  Eine  Copie  des  Veizeich- 
nisses  verdanke  ich  der  Gdte  des  Herm  Dr.  I.  Friedl&nder  in 
Strassburg,  dann  hat  Herr  Dr.  A  Freimann  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  mir 
in  recht  dankenswerter  Weise  das  Original  selbst  geschickt,  das  ich 
mit  der  Copie  collationirt  habe ;  trotzdem  ist  aber  Manches  unleser- 
lich  geblieben.  Ich  lasse  nun  das  Yerzeichnis,  ganz  wie  es  im 
Original  lautet  (also  auch  die  durchstrichenen  Worte),  folgen  und 
versehe,  zur  leichteren  Orientirung,  die  einzelnen  Positionen  mit 
einer  fortlaufenden  Nummer.  Ueber  den  zweifelhafben  Worten  steht 
ein  Fragezeichen. 

mc'  ii  n-nni>K  ^nKBvno  TDen  iw  63  (i) 
"yroi^KI  ^33i>K  TDBn  in  6  (2) 

^  Die  Form  riHONic  ist  Mehrzahl  von  ftannc,  d.  h.  mono,  nach  Analogie 
der  Formen  nH-»o«  von  maw,  nH-tt«v  Ton  nsr,  nKom  von  rram,  und  Tvfmoo 
Ton  nVK30,  d.  h.  nrfnio  (s.  Revue,  XL,  90).  Es  kommt  aber  auoh  als  Mehrzahl 
von  mariD  die  Form  vntno  vor,  s.  ibid.,  p.  55,  n.  9. 

*  D.  h.  cyrobHi  mm'm. 
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CIN    AX.TES    JOD.-ARAB.    BUCHEB-VEBZEICHNIS        ^^ 

DKD^K  n^DCn  II  (3) 

n>rnpD  to  (4) 

ntwny  ntcsm  3D  6*  (5) 

nitmoi  ninaK  it:  i¥  (6) 

ni5>™  niai^n  nnhn  n  (7) 

KTuo  ^5wi^  Tioi>n  h  ^i)M  Tioi>n  ira  vb  (8) 

nm^D  •  •  •  \!^r\yo  nwnai  nwjw  waK  «^  (9) 

•  •  •  ♦  * 

niWi  cnTD  nm^  n  (10) 

ni!>««?  mi>aD  -ri  S*  vrhyo  •  •  •  (n) 

nfcowm  iiTD  n  ^w^  nawn  mi>o  k  (12) 

•wuD  p  njnoaD  ntne^  i  (13) 

|Kipi  wnn  mm  n  te  (14) 

(1)  39  Telle   (cL  h.  B&nde)  Uebeneiznngen  yon   Pericopen  des 
PeDtaieuchs  and  3  —  Commentare. 

(2)  40  Telle  TJebersetznngen  von  Propheten  and  Hagiographen. 
\^  %  —  Worterkl&rangen  and  Massora. 

(4)  45  —  Halachisches. 

(5)  ^9  —  Medicinisches  and  arabische  Erz&hlongen. 

(6)  18  Telle  Agada  and  Mldraach. 

(7)  4  —  nut  Glossen  yersehene  ^  Halachoth  Gedoloth. 

(8)  31  Telle  yom  babjlonlschen  Talmad  and  8  vom  jerasalemischeni 
daranter  4  mlt  Glowen. 

(9)  1 1  Telle  MlBchnajoth  and  Borajtoth,  dayon  . .  •  mlt  Glossen, 
2  gebondene  and  3  angebondene. 

(10)  8  —  Commentare  and  Anfragen  mlt  Glossen. 

(11)  ...  gebandene  and  11  angebondene  [Telle]  Anfiragen. 

(12)  I  [Band  ?]  lltargischer  Gedlchte  Jannai*8  mlt  Glossen ;  4  Gebet- 
bficher  and  lltaiglscbe  Gedlchte. 

*  So  let,  naeh  elner  brieflichen  Hitteilong  des  Herm  Prot  Goldzihery 
Trim  resp.  nrnVo  za  erklAren,  also  eine  Schrlft,  die  mit  rvTPi^T\^  d.  h.  mlt 
konen  Bandglossen  versehen  lot.  nnmbn  als  Btlohertitol  sind  hftufig  im 
Anbischen,  so  z.  B.  das  bekannte  Werk  dos  neapUtonlschen  Phllosophen 
8ehlh&b  ad-Pln  Suhrawerdi 
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(13)  4  Convolute,  zuBammengesetzt  aus  losen  Bl&ttem  ^ 

(14)  15  Telle  Tora,  Targum  und  Koran. 

Wie  man  sdeht,  Bind  die  Angaben  ganz  allgemein  gehalten,  doch 
beanspmchen  sie  ein  gewisses  Interesse.  So  enthielten  nr.  i  and  2 
vielleicht  Werke  Saao(ja*8.  —  Nr.  3  enthielt  wahrscheinlich  eine  Art 
Glossar  zor  Bibel,  wie  es  auch  in  einem  Ahnlichen  Bdcher-Yer- 
zeichnis,  das  Bacher  edirt  hat  (nr.  25),  vorkommt,  &  Eevue,  XL,  59, 
n.  I*.  Die  Form  n*1DK23  ftlr  Massora  kommt  auch  sonst  yor,  s.  J. Q.B.^ 
XIII,  325,  nr.  7.  Auf  die  Massora  mtlssen  sich  auch  die  dorch- 
strichenen  Worte  rnys  (|Kt37(0  1K13  beziehen,  also  Massora  magna 
und  parva.  Unerkl&rlich  ist  nur  die  hier  gebrauchte  Mehrzahl. — 
Aus  nr.  5  ist  wohl  mit  Sicherheit  zu  entnehmen,  dass  der  Besitzer  ein 
Arzt  gewesen  ist.  Jbhnlich  war  auch  das  soeben  erw&hnte,  yon 
Bacher  edirte  Verzeichnis  das  eines  jfidischen  Arztes. — Was  fOr  Com- 
mentar  in  nr.  10  gemeint  ist,  ist  selbstyerst&ndlich  unmOglich  zu 
ermitteln.  Dagegen  waren  die  Anfragen  ohne  Zweifel  halachischen 
Inhalts,  fthnlich  wie  die  HvKfi^  in  dem  Verzeichnis  ed.  Bacher,  nr.  15, 
8.  Bevtie,  I.e. — Nr.  12  ist  besonders  interessant,  denn  daraus  lemen 
wir,  dass  die  liturgischen  Poesien  Jannai*s,  der  ein  Lehrer  des  Elazar 
Ealir  gewesen  und  wahrscheinlich  dem  VII.  Jahrhundert  angehOrt, 
in  ziemlich  alter  Zeit  schon  in  einem  Band  gesammelt  waren. 
MOglicherweise  lag  diese  Sammlung  auch  dem  Kar&er  al-Qirqis&ni 
(blOhte  937)  yor,  der  die  ^K^^  rUKTn  einige  Mai  citirt,  s.  Harkavj, 
Studien  u.MUtheilungeny  V,  108.  Ueber  den  Ausdruck  n^Kfn  s.  Bacher, 
Bevue^  XL,  55,  n.  2.  —  Beachtenswert  ist  noch,  dass  in  nr.  14  Tora  und 
Taigum  und  Koran  so  friedlich  nebeneinander  lagem. 

Samuel  PozNAirsKi. 
Wabsohau,  d.  9.  Marz  1902. 

^  Dieee  Bedeutung  dfirfte  hier  Tifoo  haben. 

'  Zwar  kommt  in  einem  Verzeichnis  auch  ein  "no^n^  wcfm  TDCn,  d.  h. 
Worterkl&rungen  zumTaUnud,  vor  (J.Q.22.,  XIII,  p.  54,  nr.67;  8.  ibid., 
p.  327  ob.),  und  in  einem  anderen  ein  qmd^  vitc,  das  wahrscheinlich 
Worterkl&rungen  zu  den  Halachoth  Gedoloth  enthielt  (s.  Revue,  XXXIX, 
903),  doch  ddrfte  hier  das  Vorhandensein  der  Massora  in  demselben  Band 
darauf  hinweisen,  dass  es  biblisohe  Worterkl&rungen  waren. 
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EIN  NEUEKSCHL.OSSENE8  CAPITEL  DEB  JODISCHEN 

GESCHICHTE. 

Dab  Oaonat  nr  PAiiASxiNA  ukd  das  Exilabohat  in  Abqypten. 

YoH  den  G^niza-Fragmenten,  welche  Prof.  Schechter  in  den  letzten 

drei  Heflen  der  Jewish  Quarterlif  Beview  nnter  der  G^esammt-Uber- 

•chrift  **  Saadyana  *'  herausgegeben  hat,  ist  wohl  keines  von  so  grosser 

Bedentnng  fOr  die  Geschichtsforschnng,  wie  das  Megilla  Ebjathars 

(No.  XL),    Der  gelebrte  Heransgeber  selbst  ist  dieser  Bedeutung  in 

seinen  einleitenden  Bemerkungen  (J.  Q,  R,j  XIY,  449-455)  gerecht 

geworden;   aber  er  bat  nicht  alle  aus  den  neuen   und  prftcisen 

Angaben  des  Docnmentes  sicb  ergebenden  Foigerungen  gezogen. 

Wir  besitzen  in  dieaem  kostbaren,  yon  einer  an  den  Ereignissen  selbst 

betheiligten  PersOnlicbkeit  herrtQirenden  Berichte  gewissermassen 

den  SchltLssel  zu  einem  bisber  fast  gar  nicht  bekannten  Gapitel  der 

jtkdischen  Gescbicbte  des  Mittelalters.    Die  Geschichte  des  Gaonates 

nnd  des  Exilarcbates,  dieser  beiden  Institutionen  des  babylonischen 

Jndenthnms,  erb&lt  darch  Ebjathar's  Bericht  und  die  durch  den- 

selben  in  neaes  Licht  geriickten  sonstigen  Daten  anderer,  erst  in 

neuester  Zeit  bekannt  gewordenen  Qnellen  eine  ungeahnte  Fort- 

setzung  in  Pal^ina  and  Aegypten. 

'  Das  Gaonat  Babjloniens  fand,  nach  der  bisher  allein  beriick- 
nchtigten  Angabe  Abraham  Ibn  D&uds,  gleichzeitig  mit  dem  Ezil- 
archate  knrz  nach  H&i  Gaon's  Tode  einen  j&hen  Abschluss.  Abraham 
Ibn  Dand  erzfthlt  (Sefer  Ha-Eabbala,  ed.  Neubauer,  Med,  Jewish  Chron., 
1,67),  daas  nach  dem  Tode  H&is  (1038)  die  Mitglieder  seiner  Schulo 
den  Exilarchen  Chizkija,  einen  Enkel  (wohl  Urenkel)  David  b.  Zakkais, 
des  bekannten  Gegners  8aa4]a8,  zom  Gaon  w&hlten,  so  dass  beide 
Warden  in  seiner  Person  vereinigt  waren.  Aber  Chizk^ja  hielt  sich 
nor  zwei  Jahre  in  seiner  doppelten  Stellung.  Er  wurde  beim  KOnige 
(damals  herrschte  im  Ghalifenreiche  der  Bi:gide  Gal&l-addaula)  yer- 
leomdet,  in  den  Eerker  geworfen  and  gefoltert ;  und  von  seinen  An- 
gehorigen  entzogen  sich  nur  zwei  seiner  SOhne  durch  die  Flucht  nach 
Spanien  der  Yemichtung. 

Dieser  Angabe  Abraham  ibn  D&uds  steht  gegendber  eine  von  einem 
Zeitgenossen  des  genannten  Ghizk^'a  herrflhrende  Angabe,  welche 
wesentlich  von  jener  abweicht.    Aus  der  Chronik  Jerachmeels  ver- 
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Offentlichte  Nenbauer  im  Jahre  1887  (L  c,  I,  177  f.)  einen  knrzen  Ab- 
Bchnitt  dber  die  babjlonischen  Hochschnlen,  der  mit  den  Worten 
ini  in  733B^  D^D^n  J?  ^im  beginnt  und  von  einem  Zeitgenossen 
Scheriras  herrOhrt.  Denn  er  scbliebst  mit  den  Worten  (p.  178,  Z.  12)  : 
^22  T\y^  B«n  nny  mrw  Ninc^  wm  b\t^  VaK.  An  diese  Worte 
schlieast  sich  unmittelbar  folgende  Notiz  an :  31  iTH  t^l^lB'  31  nnw 

niim  etti  DK  ^3  ^333  ny\sr  bvi  roon^  tnh  ^kh  31  nnw  -m  ^kh 
[•]  ^"^  m  31  1331  •  in  n^3D  Kim  trtei  nny  wnc^  rrprn  '^31  locn 
iy  113313^  DMi>K  cnpn  i^y  oi^cni^  n3n5^  rwi  mi.T  13  noi^B'  '^3ii 
n3B>3i  •  ni^i)  fnni  d^d^jk  '1  niB^3  nny  n3^B^  b^ki  nihi  •  nbo  oiny 

ini>K3  Tm  ni1Dc6  y«h  S|i>K  niB^31  •  n^3n  j31ini)  P#nA.  Die  Notiz 
ist  also  genan  datirt  vom  15.  Elul  4806  (1046)*.  Ihr  Urheber  will 
offei\bar  den  von  einem  Zeitgenossen  Scheriras  herrOhrenden  Abschnitt 
tlber  die  Hochschulen  mit  Angaben,  die  bis  zn  seiner  eigenen  Zeit 
reichen,  ergftnzen.  Er  berichtet  zun&chst,  dass  Scherira's  Nachfolger 
sein  Sohn  H&i  wurde,  nnd  dass  nach  dem  Tode  H&is  gar  kein  Schol- 
hanpt  in  Babylonien  eingesetzt  wnrde.  An  seine  Stelle  trat  der 
Exilarch  Chizk^'a,  der  jetzt  (im  Jahre  1046)  das  Scholhanpt  ist.  Die 
Worte  KV1  nny  Kirrc'  kOnnen  nur  so  verstanden  werden,  dass  BV1= 
n3^  K^l,  was  mit  der  Angabe  Abraham  Ibn  D&uds,  dass  Chizk\ia 
beide  Warden  in  sich  vereinigte,  tibereinstimmt.  Aber  nach  nnserer 
zeitgenOssischen  Notiz  wurde  Chizkija  nicht  nach  zwei  Jahren  (also 
1040)  gefangen,  gefoltert  nnd  —  wie  man  den  Bericht  Abr.  ibn 
D&ads  erg&nzt  hat* — hingerichtet,  sondem  er  lebte  noch  im  J.  1046. 
Thats&chlich  enthftlt  Abr.  ibn  D&ud's  Bericht  nichts  tlber  den  Tod 
Chizk^jas,  so  dass  man  dem  Urheber  nnserer  Notiz  ohne  weiteres 
Glauben  schenken  nnd  annehmen  darf,  dass  er  die  Peinigungen,  denen 
er  im  Kerker  nnterworfen  war  (inry  pITy  ^^D  i>331  i>n33  11DW), 
Hberlebte.  Femer  erfahren  wir  ans  der  Notiz,  dass  er  einen  Sohn 
Namens  David  hatte,  der  der  Katastrophe  des  Exilarchenhanses  ent- 
rann  nnd,  w&hrend  zwei  seiner  Brfider  nach  Spanien  flohen,  an  der 
Seite  des  Vaters  blieb.  Damit  w&re  der  Widersprach  zwischen  den 
beiden  Berichten  behoben,  nnd  die  Notiz  des  Zeitgenossen  kann  als 
Erg&nzung  zum  Berichte  Ibn  D&uds  dienen  '. 

^  Die  parallelen  Jahreszahlen  mOssen  oorrigirt  werden:  Mv\  za  njSfv 
fi9pnn  in  nypnn,  und  ^  in  i5v ;  also  4806  der  WeltsohOpfung,  978  nach 
der  ZerstOrung  and  1357  Selene.  Dann  stimmen  sie  genan  ttberein. 
Diese  Emendation  ist  vorznziehen  der  von  N.  BrCUl  (JahrbHeherf  IX,  iia) 
Toigeschlagenen :  Wi  zn  in^  da  nach  Briiirs  Emendation  die  seleuoidische 
Jahreszahl  noch  immer  nnriohtig  ist. 

*  S.  Graetz,  YI.  Band,  3.  Anil.,  a  8. 

•  Wenn  man  die  Worte  wm  nro  wnw  •  •  •  •  ♦'nn  an  nnw  genauer  in'g 
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Unmittelbar  an  die  Notiz  tlber  den  Exilarchen  Chizk^'a  schliesst  sich 
die  liber  die  Hochschule  yon  Jerusalem^  ^  deren  im  Jahre  1046  noch 
fongirendes  Hanpt  Salomo  b.  Jehuda  genannt  wird^.  Mit  diesem 
Nebeneinander  will  uneer  Gew&hrsmann  ohne  Zweifel  die  Anscbaimng 
aoadrflckeii,  dass  an  die  Stelle  der  mit  dem  Tode  H&ifl  nicht  wieder 
besetzten  Gaonswtlrde  von  Babyionien  der  Tr&ger  der  entsprechenden 
SteUnng  in  Pal&giina  getreten  war.  Das  Oaonat  setzt  sich  im  heiligen 
Lande  fort  and  Salomon  b.  Jehuda  ist  der  erste  pal&stinensische 
Gaon. 

DftSB  Salomo  b.  Jehuda  wirklich  auch  den  Titel  Gku>n  filhrte  und 
daas  dieser  Titel  sich  bei  seinen  Nachkommen  vererbte,  erfahren  wir 
aos  der  ersten  Zeile  der  Megilla  Ebjathars  (p.  i,  Z.  i).  Dieselbe 
beginntmitdenWorten:  vhv  ^^  DB^  «npi  "WW  jrDH  nn^3Ki>  3nDO 
ptC  p  pfiO  p.  In  dem  Fragmente  des  anderen  Exemplares  der 
Megilla  (J.  Q.  R,  XIV,  475)  heisst  es  dafflr :  )yynH  niCH  n^aOH  T\H1 
JTKa  P  pW  p  PW  pDn  nn^nK».  Ebjathar  also,  selbst  Gaon,  nennt 
sich  Sohn  eines  Gaon  and  Enkel  eines  Gaon.  Seinen  Yater  nennt  er 
selbst :  Elija  Ha-Kohen,  und  bezeichnet  ihn  als  Gaon  (p.  2,  Z.  8  und  16). 
Seinen  Grossvater,  der  ebenfalls  Gaon  war,  nennt  er  nicht ;  aber  ohne 
Zweifel  war  es  Salomo  b.  Jehuda.  Eine  direkte  Best&tigung  dafQr, 
dass  Elija  Gaon  der  Sohn  Salomos  war,  bietet  ein  im  Bedtze  Elkan 
N.  Adlere  befindliches  Document  aus  dem  Jahre  1056,  in  welchem 
Elija  als  3pjr  ptO  rO^  irKI  nrh^i^  •  •  •  p  inan  itJ^K  bezeichnet 
wird  (J.  Q.  JL,  XIV,  450,  n.  i).  In  einer  anderen,  noch  zu  er- 
wfthnenden  Notiz  aos  dem  Jahre  1131  (ib,)  heisst  es  ebenfalls  :  1iT>7M 

3pr  p«a  no^  e^n  jnan  noi^tr  p  apr  pw  na^e^  iwn  inan. 

Die  Thatsache,  dass  Salomo  b.  Jehuda,  das  Schulhaupt  von  Jerusa- 

Auge  fSaast,  wfirden  sie  besagen,  nioht  dass  man  fiberhaupt  die  WQrde  des 
Sehulliaaptes  (Gaons)  in  Babylonien  unbeeetzt  Hess,  sondem  nur  einen 
Exilarehen  einsetzte,  der  aber  gleichzeitig  —  gleiohsam  in  Yertretung  — 
die  Wlirde  des  Schulhauptes  einnahm. 

^  Fsliz  Lazarus  {BriUts  JahrbUcherf  X,  z8i)  hafc  den  Passus  von  im  yy  '\Z2^ 
an  ginalich  miasverstanden  indem  er  statt  iay\  las :  mi  und  so  Qbersetzte  : 
**  Chiskga's  SOhne,  des  Beschgola,  David  uud  Salomo  b.  Jehuda,  der  jetzt, 
1047,  Bosch  Jeschiba  in  Jerusalem  ist."  Um  diese  sinnlose  tJbersetzung 
elfilgennassen  verstAndlich  zu  machen,  kniipft  er  daran  die  Yermuthung : 
der  letztere  (Salomo  b.  Jehuda)  war  vielleioht  Ch.'8  Bruder.  Der  Text 
unserer  Kotiz  bietet  gar  keine  Schwierlgkeit ;  nur  muss  vor  rmbv)  'n"n  ein 
Ponkt  gesetzt  werden. 

*  YgL  die  von  mir  (Bev,  dss  it  Juivea,  XXX,  235)  verOffentliohte  Kotiz 
fiber  dan  Sohn  Ebjathars :  p  apr  pna  ra*vp  wn  pan  -irvaM  't3  pan  w^ 
}Ma  133  riKa.  Ebenso  erwfthnt  Schechter  (J.  Q.  i?.,  XIY,  449,  n.  3)  die 
Angabe  eines  Ctonixa-Fragmentes:  pw  p  pM  p  jmn  -tfrsM. 
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lem,  als  3pxr  JIbO  n3H5^  VH'^  bezeichnet  wird,  und  dass  dieser  Titel 
auch  seinen  Nachfolgem  zu  Theil  wird,  beweist,  dass  das  Gaonat  des 
heiligen  Landes,  wie  das  auch  die  Notiz  der  Ghronik  Jerachmeels 
erkennen  Iftsst,  als  Fortsetzung  des  babylonischen  Gaonates  betracbtet 
wurde ;  denn  auch  der  letzte  Trftger  dieses  letzteren,  H&i  Gaon,  nannte 
eicb  IpJT  ptO  TO^  \S^X    (S.  Harkavy,  Responsen  der  Oaanim,  S.  9a) 

Mit  Salomo  b.  Jebnda,  dem  Gaon  von  Jerusalem  vom  Jahre  1046,  ist 
wabrscbeinlich  identisch  der  Gaon  [Salomon]  b.  Jehuda,  an  den  der 
von  D.  H.  Mttller  und  D.  Eaufmann  in  den  '' Mittheilungen  aus  der 
Sammlung  der  Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer  "  (1892)  verOffentlichte  Brief 
aus  Aegypten  gerichtet  ist  \  Nach  Epstein  w&re  der  Brief  an  eine 
aegyptische  Autorit&t  adressirt,  weil  nur  eine  solche  mit  den  im 
Briefe  ber  brten  localen  Verhftltnissen  vertraut  sein  konnte.  Aber 
da,  wie  aus  Folgendem  ersichtlich  sein  wird,  im  11.  Jahrhundert  ein 
enger  Zusammenhang  zwischen  den  Juden  Aegyptens  und  den  pal&s- 
tiniscben  Autorit&ten  bestand,  stebt  nichts  der  Annahme  entgegen, 
dass  der  Gaon  yon  Jerusalem  der  Adressat  des  aegyptischen  Scbreibens. 
ist.  Wir  erfahren  dann  aus  diesem  Schreiben  noch,  dass  Jebuda  der 
Yater  Salomos  ein  seiner  Fr^Jmmigkeit  wegen  berObmter  Mann  war, 
denn  er  wird  als  I'll*!  T^DH  •,  der  Fromme  seiner  Zeit,  bezeicbnet. 

Aus  dem  Inhalte  des  aegyptischen  Scbreibens  l&sst  sich  ein  direkter 
Beweis  daftir  anfUhren,  dass  das  Lehrhaus,  an  dessen  Spitze  der 
Adressat  Salomo  b.  Jehudas  stand,  das  pal&stinensische  Lehrhaus 
war.  Denn  neben  dem  Gaon  werden  in  dem  Schreiben  als  die  nllchst 
hOchsten  Wdrdentrftger  des  Lehrhauses  erwfthnt :  der  '*  Yater "  und 
der  "  Dritte  "  ».  Der  Yater,  3ie,  d.  L  p  n^3  M,  ist  der  dem  Gaon,  dem 
na^B^n  Vtn,  am  Range  zunftchst  stehende  "  Yorsitzende  des  Gerichts- 
hofes.'*  Dies  war  ein  auch  in  den  babylonischen  Hochschulen  liblicher 
Titel.  Aber  der  Titel  ^^^b\£^,  der  "Dritte,"  als  Bezeichnung  des 
dritthdchsten  Mitgliedes  des  Lehrhauses,  findet  sich  nirgends  in  den 
Berichten  fiber  die  babylonischen  Hochschulen,  wohl  aber  in  den  jetzt 
erschlossenen  Angaben  tiber  die  palftstinische  Hochschule.  In  der 
Megilla  Ebjathars  erz&hlt  dieser,  dass  sein  Yater  El^'a  im  Jahre  1082, 
zwei  Jahre  yor  seinem  Todo,  die  ersten  drei  Wiirdentr&ger  der  Hoch* 
schule  emannte,  dem  bisherigen  "Yater"  das  Gaonat  Qbertrug,  den 
bisherigen  "  Dritten  "  zum  "  Yater,"  den  bisherigen  "  Yierten  "  zum 
**Dritten*'  ayanciren  Hess   (p.  2,  Z.  17-19)*.     Der   "Dritte"  als 

^  S.  Epstein,  Rev.  des  A,  Juivee,  XXY,  979  tt. 
'  Naoh  Epstein's  richtiger  Conjectur. 

■  Zeile  30 :  *)7(^  ^vrhvm  3M  Ttan  vio'nra  s"oo  jwan  >D3nH  ana  «r«  tt.  S. 
Epstein,  S.  975. 

*  pis  nw  p  rva  aH  pan  mfw  ^a  nw  ap»»  pw  [naj©*  Va  rvroTQ  n3m«  paon 
aM  \nvrf)  nb»  »«r^wm  mit^  nx^  an  irm  tstoh  o  ♦c^  V'\  an  \rrwc  ut  \x 
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Wftrdeiitr&ger  wird  in  der  Megilla  Ebjathan  noch  genannt  (p.  3,  Z.  29, 
and  p.  4,  Z.  4).  Ein  von  Schechter  als  No.  XLII  der  Saadyana  herans* 
gegebenea  GenizsrStack  {J.  Q,  E,,  XIY,  481  ff.)  ist  Autograph  Salomos, 
des  Broders  nnd  Nachfolgers  Ebjathars ;  in  demselben  erw&hnt  Salomo 
teinen  CoUegen,  den  '*  Dritten,'*  mit  folgenden  Ansdrilcken :  ^fiT^S^  ^HK 

^  11),  viwi  irn-i  (Z.  48). 

Dareh  diesen  Titel  **  Dritter,"  der  in  den  Berichten  Clber  die  baby- 
loniaclien  Hochscholen  nicht  vork0mmt,  also  eine  Eigenthtlmlichkeit 
der  paULstinensischen  Hochschule  gewesen  zu  sein  scheint,  ftUt  ein 
nenes  Licht  anf  das  merkwflrdige  Fra^^ent,  das  Schecbter  als  "  The 
oldest  CoUection  of  Bible  Difficulties  **  TerOffentlicht  hat  {J.  Q.  B.,  XIII, 
345  ff.)-  ^^  diesem  findet  sich  n&mlich  auch  ein  grOsserer  Passus  0ber 
eine  Hochscbole,  mit  Angaben,  die  durchaus  nicht  den  bekannten 
Angaben  fiber  die  babylonischen  Hocbschulen  entsprechen.  Die  dem. 
Haupte  der  Hochschule,  dem  Gaon,  zun&chst  stehenden  zwei  Warden* 
tiftger  werden  mit  folgenden,  auf  Zach.  iy.  14  beruhenden  Wbrten 
beseichnet  (B.  365,  Z.  6  f.) :  pKH  i^D  piN  ^  D^TtDiyn  '^nTn  ^33  ^iCn 

rhTmb  "hwyffo  ^trbv^  Y^^n  ponD  p  nu  3K  wn  *rh^.   Alsozur 

Rechten  des  Gaon  der  "  Vater,'*  zur  Linken  der  ''  Dritte " ;  beide 
sind  mit  dem  Gkton  die  Spitzen  des  CoUegiums,  so  wie  in  der  Megilla 
Ebjathars.  Man  darf  also  annehmen,  dass  die  Schilderung  des  ano- 
nymen  Bibelkritikers  die  palftstinensische  Hochschule  des  11.  Jahr- 
hunderts  sum  Gegenstande  hat ;  seine  Angaben  dOrfen  daher  zur 
Ergftnznng  dessen,  was  wir  durch  Ebjathar  tlber  sie  erfjcdiren,  benfltzt 
werden.  Damit  w&re  natOrlich  die  Autorschaft  Chiwwis,  aber  auch 
der  Yorsaa^janische  Ursprung  des  Fragmentes  beseitigt,  und  was 
Poiges  {J.  Q.  B^  XIY»  129  ff.)  tlber  dasselbe  ausflihrt,  f&nde  yon  dieser 
Seite  ihre  Best&tigung.  Und  wenn  der  Autor  (S.  365,  Z.  20)  sagt : 
W^ffn  K13D  rou  ^nopni,  kann  er  Pal&stina  gemeint  haben,  dessen 
Name  auch  in  alter  Zeit  f&r  die  Ostl&nder  KSnyo  war. 

Die  Geschichte  des  mit  Salomo  b.  Jehuda^  beginnenden  pal&stinen- 
sischen  Gaonats  sei  nun  auf  Grund  der  Megilla  Ebjathars  bis  an's  Ende 
des  II.  Jahrhunderts  verfolgt.    Wie  oben  erw&hnti  fungirte  Salomo 

17^  xmf)  n^  Trrm.  Sehechter  (p.  451)  fibersetzt  unriehtig  ;  **  Whilst 
Zsdok,  the  son  of  Josiah,  was  inTested  with  the  office  of  Father  (nM)." 
Tielmehr  ist  3M  das  Epitheton  Josgas,  des  bereits  Terstorbenen  Vaters 
Zsdoks  ;  Zadok  selbet  words  zum  ««r^  ordkiirt. 

*  Nor  erwihnt  sei  hier  die  Yermuthung  N.  BrCUls  (JahrtHeher,  IX,  iia), 
&.  b.  J.  sei  identisoh  mit  dem  Pljutdiohter  Salomo  Ha-Babli.  Dieser 
IdeotiHeation  widerspricht  Jedooh  das  Epitheton  <<der  Babylonier/' 
■owie  die  Darlegang  yon  Zonz  {LittercUurgesehiehie  der  synagogalen  Poetii^ 
8.  100),  wonaeh  die  Heimat  dieses  Diohters  nicht  in  arabischen  Lftndern 
^esneht  werden  dfkrfe. 

a  a 
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b.  Jehada  noch  im  Jahre  1047.  Nach  seinem  wohl  nicht  lange  nachher 
erfolgten  Tode  wurde  sein  Sohn  Joseph  Graon,  w&hrend  sein  anderer 
Solin  El^a  die  Wtirde  des  Ab  Beth-Din  bekleidete^  In  den  Tagen 
Josephs  and  El^'as  kam  nach  Pal&stina  aus  Babylonien  Daniel  b. 
Azaija,  der  wohl  dem  Exilarchenhanse  entstammte  und  darum  K^3, 
Fiirst,  genannt  wurde.  Mit  Hilfe  seines  Anhanges*  and  yon  der 
Begierungsgewalt  untersttttzt)  bemtlhte  sich  Daniel  die  BrQder  aus 
ihrer  Stellung  zu  verdr&ngen  and  that  ihnen  viel  Leid  an.  Er  sperrte 
ihnen  an  Sabbath-  and  Feiertagen  gewaltsam  die  Lehrh&aser  und 
warf  sie  zu  wiederholten  Malen  in's  Gef&ngniss.  Am  Chanukka  1365 
(1054)  starb  Joseph,  nachdem  er  Gottes  Gericht  tlber  den  Usurpator 
angerufen  hatte.  Dieser  wurde  nun  das  H^upt  des  Lehrhauses  (Gaon), 
w&hrend  Elija  auch  femerhin  die  Wtirde  des  "  Vaters  "  bekleidete. 
Es  scheint,  dass  es  zwischen  Daniel  b.  Azaija  und  Elija  zu  einem  Com- 
promiss  gekommen  war,  in  dem  sich  dieser  dazu  yerstand,  neben  Daniel 
als  Gaon  die  Wtirde  des  zweiten  Vorsitzenden  beizubehalten.  Ein 
Denkmal  dieses  Compromisses  yerOffentlicht  Schechter  in  einem  Elkan 
N.  Adler  geh5rigen  Geniza-Documente  (No.  XLIII  der  Saadjana, 
S.  483  f.).  In  diesem  Documente,  das  yon  Sonntag,  dem  1 1.  Marchc- 
schwan  des  Jahres  1369  (^  1058)  datirt  ist,  yerpflichtet  sich  ein  gewisser 
Joseph  b.  Schemarja  eidlich,  fortan  sich  aller  unglimpflichen  Reden 
und  Schm&hungen  besonders  gegen  die  *'  heilige  Hochschule  und  das 

*  P.  a,  Z.  8 :  cawa  »3«  pan  vr^  ^pan  rpy*  »o*a.  Da  "Gaon,"  d.  h.  wm 
m^vm ,  nur  der  Eine  gewesen  sein  kann,  und  da  naohher  (Z.  15  £)  ausdriick- 
lioh  gesagt  wird,  dass  erst  im  Jahre  1069  Elija  die  Gaonswtirde  empfing, 
80  ist  der  Ausdruck  o^w  ^o  in  uneigentliohem  Sinne  zu  yerstehen  und 
anzunehmen,  dass  Elija  an  Joseph's  Seite  die  WQrde  des  3M  einnahm. 
Dass  Joseph  der  Sohn  Salomo  b.  Jehudas  und  der  ftltere  Bnider  El^'as 
war,  ergiebt  sich  aus  dem  Zusammenhange  des  Berichtes,  besonders  aus 
der  Erwftgung,  dass  Elija  die  Gaonswilrde  erst  nach  dem  Tode  Josephs 
empftng  und  dass  Joseph  als  Sohn  Salomo  b.  Jehudas  dessen  Nach- 
folger  wurde,  sowie  Ebjathar  der  Nachfolger  Elijas.  Die  Zusammen* 
fassung  beider  Brdder  mit  dem  Ausdrucke  d^31H2  ^30  konnte  sicli  Ebjathar 
gestatten,  well  Elga  nachher  wirklich  Gaon  wurde.  In  der  oben  bereits 
erw&hnten  Kotiz  aus  dem  Jahre  1131  (J.  Q,  12.,  XIV,  450,  n.  i)  folgt  nach 
den  Worten :  apr  pna  rQ*«r  «>n  pa-r  rvcfw  p  noch  die  Angabe  rra  pan  npv  yu 
wnp  OMVI  *  *  *  pis  pa  p.  Damit  kann  nicht  der  Vater  Salomos  gemeint 
sein,  sondem  sein  Grossyater,  der  als  der  Stammyater  dieser  prieeterliohen, 
zu  80  hohem  Range  gelangten  Familie  anzusehen  sein  wird.  Vor  p  n^a 
ist  das  Wort  aH  zu  ergftnzen.  Vielleicht  bekleidete  dieser  Joseph,  der 
in  die  zweite  Hftlfte  des  10.  Jahrhunderts  zu  setzen  ist,  in  Babylonien 
die  Wilrde  dee  pi  rra  aH. 

*  Dieser  Anhang  ist  mit  dem  rftthselhaften  Ausdrucke  shsn  na  bezeioh- 
net  (p.  a,  Z.  9). 
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Collegium"  (Dnnnm  nzmpn  na^n  bh^)  zu  enthalten,  femer  fortan 
sowohl  den  Frennden  des  grossen  Ftlrsten  Daniel,  des  Schulhauptes, 
als  den  Frennden  des  Ab-Beth-Din  Elija  Ha-Eohen  Frennd  und  der 
Feind  Ihrer  Feinde  za  sein  \  Sechs  Jahre  nach  Joseph's  Tode  (also 
1060)  fiel  Daniel  b.  Azarja  in  eine  schwere  Erankheit  und  erkannte 
seine  Leiden  als  Strafe  seines  harten  Yerfahrens  gegen  Joseph  an. 
Im  ELul  1373  (1062)  starb  Daniel  b.  Azaija  und  jetzt  empfing  Elija 
die  GaonswOrde,  die  vor  ihm  sein  Bruder  Joseph  und  sein  Vater  Salomo 
innegehabt  hatten'. 

Dreinndzwanzig  Jahre  lang  bekleidete  £l\ja  Ha-Eohen  die  Wiirde 
des  Gaons',  von  1062 -1084.  In  diesen  Zeitraum  ^llt  die  Eroberung 
Jerusaleme  dorch  die  Truppen  des  Seldschukenherrschers  Melikschah 
(I07I)^  Dieses  Ereigniss  wurde  wahrscheinlich  zur  Veranlassung 
dazu,  daas  der  Sitz  des  Gaonates  von  Jerusalem  nach  Tjrus  verlegt 
wurde.  Tyrus,  wo  hundert  Jahre  spftter  Benjamin  von  Tudela  ein 
zahlieiches  und  wohlhabendes  jtidisches  Gemeinwesen  vorfand,  scheint 
auch  dam  als  die  ansehnlichste  jtidische  Gemeinde  der  pal&stinensi- 
schen  Efiste  gewesen  zu  sein  '.  Zwei  Jahre  vor  seinem  Tode  (also  1082) 
berief  Elija  eine  groese  Yersammlung  nach  Tyrus,  an  der  sich  auch 
die  Gemeinden  von  ganz  GaJilfta  betheiligten  *,  und  nahm  die  bereits 
erw&hnten  Ordinationen  vor  ^  durch  welche  er  seinen  Sohn  Ebjathar 
zu  seinem  Nachfolger  in  der  GaonswQrde  designirte,  seinen  andem, 
Salomo,  znm  "Vater,"  und Zadok  b.  Josiija  zum  " Dritten  "  bestimmte. 
Zwei  Jahre  nachher  ging  er  nach  Chai&,  wo  er  das  *'  Jahr  heiligte,*' 
d.  L  den  Ealender  des  Jahres  festsetzte,  die  in  Tyrus  vorgenommenen 
Emennungen  auf  *s  neue  feierlich  proclamirte  und  dieselben  in  einem 
die  Unterschriften  aller  versammelten  Gelehrten  tragenden  Schrift- 
stficke  sanktionirte  ^    Im  Eislew  1395  (1084)  starb  Elija  in  Tyrus. 

»  3pr  fttc rata* mn VnanM^ron ^i ^ith nmw w anw oVyb-nPi prsormHt?' •• 
Dcic^  WW)  hvrw*  ta  ^  p  m  3H  pan  irp^  i:»aT  'arrin  r**i. — ^Weiteres  fiber  die 
AmtBffihnmg  Daniels  s.  unten,  S.  9a,  wo  von  N.  XLI  der  Saadyana  die 
Bede  sein  wird. 

•  pan  irrtM  iran  >y3nH  rrowan  Vapi  SyicH  Vfj»  xcrm  non. 

•  Ttso  uncyy  mcVo  (p.  a,  Z.  16).  Die  unmittelbar  vorhergehenden  Worte 
sind  onventftndlich. 

•  8.  Aug.  MtUler,  Der  lOam  im  Morten-  und  AhendUmd,  Bd.  i,  S.  6a8. 
'  Aneh  Jehuda  Halevi  hielt  sich  eine  Zeit  lang  in  Tyrus  auf. 

•  ^n  to  lumns  rcrf02  (%ntr-)  t»  ta  n»  t\zh. 

"*  Siehe  S.  da,  Anm.  4.  Ein  Beispiel  daffir,  dass  zwei  Brfider  die  beiden 
ersten  Wfirden  des  Lehrhauses  innehaben,  findet  sich  bei  Benjamin  von 
Tudela,  der  in  Pamaskus  die  Brfider  Esra  und  Sar  Schalom  als  na'iD^  «:kn 
nnd  p  TO  3M  vorfand. 

•  •  •  •  roTon  mn  maiwn  n«  wnm  rccn  w  xa^S  tvbt^  -j^  vno  ro«ni.    Wahr- 
jeheinlieh  ging  EliJAy  da  Tyrus  nicht  zum  heiligen  I^ande  gehCrte,  von 
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Er  wnrde  unter  allgemeiner  Beiheiligung  za  Grabe  getragen,  tind 
zwar  drei  Tagereisen  weit  nach  dem  galil&ischen  Gebirge,  wo  er 
auf  dem  Berge  ''Dalthon  *'^  in  der  N&he  der  Qi&ber  vieler  Tannaiten*, 
damnter  aucb  seines  Ahnen  Eleazar  b.  Azaija',  beigesetzt  wurde. 
Er  wurde  nicht  nor  in  Pal&stina,  sondem  anch  in  Syrien  nnd  in 
der  Diaspora  tief  betrauert  ^ 

Wie  lange  Ebjathar  seines  Amies  als  Gaon  des  heiligen  Landes  obne 
Anfechtnngen  walten  konnte,  ist  ans  seiner  Megilla  nicht  ersichtlich  '. 
Schon  zu  Lebzeiten  seines  Yaters,  drei  Jahre  vor  seinem  eigenen 
Amtsantritte  (1081),  war  ein  Abk5mmling  des  babjlonischen  Ezil- 
archenhanses  nach  Aegypten  gekommen,  der  die  jfldischen  Gemeinden 
Pal&stinas  in  grosse  Wirren  sttlrzen  nnd  tiber  das  palftstinensische 
Oaonat  yiel  Ungemacb  bringen  sollte.  Es  war  David  b.  Daniel,  der  aus 
Babyionien  als  Jangling  yon  etwa  zwanzig  Jabren  nach  Aegypten  zog, 
wo  ein  Vetter  von  ihm,  Jos^a,  der  Sohn  einer  Xante  David  b.  Daniels, 
als  Nachfolger  seines  Vaters  Azaija  dem  Lehrhaose  von  Fost&t  vor- 
8tand^     Bevor  David  b.  Daniel  sein  Reiseziel,  Fostftt,  erreichte, 

dort  aus  j&hrlich  nach  Ohaifii,  um  die  Ceremonie  der  *'Heiligung  dee 
Jahree'*  vorzunehmen.  Dieemal  verband  er  damit  die  erneuerte  Proola- 
mirung  der  in  Tyrus  emannien  WClrdentrftger. 

*  l^Th^h  VSan  -xnh  (p.  a,  Z.  34).  Dieser  Bergname  kommt  sonst  nicht  vor. 
Jedoch  wird  als  Ort  des  Grabes  Joees  des  GalilAers  (des  ersten  der  in  der 
nftchsten  Anm.  aufgezfthlten  Tannaiten)  wvfn  -)D3  genannt  (s.  Seder 
Haddoroth  8.V.,  II,  an,  ed.  Warsohau,  nach  Ctoliloth  Erez-Israel). 

'  "py  p  iw^  "Vfom  *ffm  bjrro  p  jrai'  rraoi  *b^an  ti\^  S  ^h  lem  ^vtq  nap 

TSyi  TTTTiy  p  niyf^. 

'  Die  Familie  Elijas  fdhrte  also  ihre  Herkunft  auf  den  aharonidisohen 
Tannaiten  Eleazar  b.  Azarja  zuHick,  wohl  mit  dem  Hinblicke  darauf,  dass 
dieser  nach  der  Absetzung  Gamliels  II.  zum  Haupte  der  Hochschule  von 
Jabne  gew&hlt  wurde,  also  im  heiligen  Lande  eine  Wfbrde  bekleidete,  der 
nach  den  Aspirationen  der  Familie  die  Warde  des  palAstinensischen 
Gaons  entsprach. 

*  Tifm  vmcn  ns  tea  (p.  a,  Z.  96).  Unter  der  "  Diaspora"  kann  man  in 
erster  Beihe  an  Aegypten  denken.  Ygl.  die  Bezeichnung  nVu  Vv  Tn'V*  VHi 
f{ir  eine  aegyptische  Autorit&t,  unten,  Anm.  6. 

'  Aus  der  Zeit,  in  der  Ebjathar  nebst  Salomo  und  Zadok  an  der  Spitze 
der  pal&stinensiBchon  Hochschule  standen,  stammt  das  von  Scheehter 
im  Kaufmann-Gedenkbuche  citirte  Kaddisch,  wo  alle  Drei  erw&hnt  sind 
{Hebr.  Abth.f  p.  53) :  ^ron  nob©  la^an  ^>nai  apr  pw  ryyvs*  vm^  j.ian  vran  ^ann  *na 
rmana  rBrbcn  pis  iD^an  **nai  Tia'wn  an. 

*  S.  p.  a,  Z.  a7  ff.  Josija  wird  (p.  3,  Z.  6)  als  nnw  I3*a"i  p  vnm  p  vrmr  't 
y'l  r6ia  *rc  rayo*  wtn  pan  eingefOhrt,  und  weiter  (Z.  9)  als  n»cw»  Haan  tnTn  p 
bezeichnet.  In  einem  von  Scheehter  (A.  459,  Anm.  la)  citirten  Geniza- 
Stticke,  das  aus  Fost&t  (s.  unten)  datirt  ist  und  die  Jahreszahl  1381  (  » 1070) 
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mnssie  er,  dnrch  Krankheit  nnd  Entbelmmgen  ganz  enchOpft,  in 
der  aegyptischen  Ortschaft  itl^*1  ^  bleiben.  Dort  nahm  sich  seiner 
ein  frommer,  ans  Damaakus  stanimender  Mann,  Namens  Mazliach  b. 
Jepheth  ibn  Zaaba%  ini(  Liebe  an,  nnd  behielt  ibn  bei  sich '.  £r 
nahm  ihm  einen  wtirdigen  Lehrer,  Abraham  He-Chaber,  auf ',  der 

trftgt,  heisst  er  pm  rrcM*  km'>i  'id.  Der  Gaonstitel  wurde  also  anch  den 
aegyptisehen  S«halh&nptem  beigelegt— Die  Angabe  Scheohters  (S.  45  z]*, 
Daniel  b.  Azaija  aei  der  Yater  David  b.  Daniels  geweeen,  ist  aus  der  Loft 
gegri^en.  Sie  wird  sohon  daduroh  widerlegt,  dass  Ebjathar  diesen  Urn- 
stand  nicht  erw&lu&ty  was  er  gewiss  nichfc  unterlassen  hfttte,  wenn  der 
Feind  seines  Hauses  Yater  seines  eigenen  Feindes  gewesen  wftre.  Aber 
die  Unmtlglichkeit  der  Annahme  ergiebt  sich  auch  daraus,  dass  David  b. 
Daniel  im  Alter  Ton  zwanzig  Jahren  im  J.  1081  aus  Babylonien  nach 
Aegypten  kam,  Daniel  b.  Azaija  aber  schon  1069  in  PalAstina  aus  dem 
Leben  scbied. 

^  Schechter  yermntet,  es  sei  daftlr  der  yon  Benjamin  yon  Tadela  er- 
wthnte  Ortsname  mroi  zn  setzen  (s.  jedoch  die  nAchste  Anm.).  Die 
Erxfthlnng  liber  David  b.  Daniel  beginnt  mit  den  Worteh  v^  m  onm 
nroi  TP  wn  u&2  txc^  "wa  w»3  •  •  •  xnvh  cnvon  Sm  p  tit  tt  q^xd.  Statt 
*V3  va  mnas  oifenbar  gelesen  werden  "vavo  (  —  ^330)1  nnd  oin  mcv  ist 
Foet&t  (Alt-Kairo)  am  Nil.  Bekanntlieh  erhielt  Foet4t,  die  GrOndung 
Amrs,  des  Eroberers  Aegyptens,  seinen  Kamen  vom  Zelte  (icmcdd^h)  dee 
Feldherm,  an  dessen  Stelle  die  neue  Stadt  gegrtlndet  wurde.  Mit  dem 
arabisehen  Worte  CMfCDO  aber  ftbersetzte  man  das  itta^  \9y6iu¥w  -nsv, 
Jerem.  xliii.  zo,  s.  die  Glosse  des  Bouener  MS.  von  Abulwalld's  W<(rter- 
boehe  (CoL  749,  9,  57).  Auch  laiCH,  Dan.  xi.  45,  ttbersetzte  man  mit 
nzticoo  (s.  Abulwalld's  WOrterbuch,  Art.  po),  wie  denn  das  Targum 
TTcm  in  Jerem.  xliii.  10  mit  rmcM  wiedergiebt.  Auch  Menachem  b. 
Santk  (Art.  -icv  II)  erklArt  Tiev  mit  mip  ^hm  i^ys ;  Baschi  z.  St.  mit  Vrv, 
D.  Kimchi  mit  xxncn  Vmtrr.^FostAt  ist  gemeint  in  dem  S.  86,  AnAi.  6, 
erwfthnten  Datum  aus  dem  Jahre  107 1 :  Homo  mm  [0^3]  Vrv  onso  nncva. 
YgL  damit  die  Angabe  bei  Sambari  (Neubauer,  ifad.  J.  Cfir.,  I,  133,  Z.  18) : 
MTTiD  vnm  crfn  bsi  onso  vwdocs  (ganz  so  in  einem  Documente  aus  dem 
Jahre  z  185,  J.  Q.  R,y  YIII,  555).  Ein  Document  vom  J.  looa  ist  geschrieben 
-sin  U&2  Vtv  onso  cmgcds  {J,  Q.  R.f  XI,  646,  n.  9).  S.  auch  J,  Q.  R,,  XIY, 
486,  Z.  4 :  onso  nnooca  ;  ebenso  Rev.  dea  it,  Jutves,  XXX,  935,  Z.  8.  Bei 
Ssmbari  (»&.,  p.  zi8,  Z.  5):  pyo  cvn  "um)  iso  (nc)  vicdd  tnpsn  onso  pis 
ypTV^  TR3  nnw ;  femer  (t&.,  S.  Z36,  Z.  4  von  unt.)  :  i^:ao  nsMv  onso  vtco 
••pTB^t  ISO  Tvnit. 

*  rrro  p  t^sw  i;ip'wn  (p.  3,  Z.  z).  Schechter  sehlftgt  vor,  zu  lesen  Tmara 
odernrm.  Aber  ohne  Zweifel  ist  Tvm  p  zu  verbessem  in  nroi3»  "in 
Damiga,"  seiner  Wohnorte. 

'  Zum  Lobe  dieses  Abraham  heisst  es  p.  3,  Z.  9  :  pM'h  ncno  mn  -isnn  O 
*tro  ncM.  Das  Fragezeichen  Schechters  zu  \myh  ist  leicht  zu  beseitigen, 
wenn  man  das  1  in  rcto  zu  3  verbessert  und  liest :  leo  noM  |m3  ^^cso,  eine 
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David  b.  Daniel  in  der  *'  Sprache  der  Bibel  **  unterricbtete  *,  yerlobte 
ihm  seine  Tochter  und  schickte  ihn  nach  Verlauf  zweier  Jahre 
(1083)  nach  FoBt&t*.  Zwei  Manner,  die  Spitzen  der  aegyptischen 
Jndenheit,  nahmen  sich  dort  des  Ezilarcliensprossen  an :  der  Nagid 
Meborach'  und  der  oben  bereits  erwahnte  Jos^'a,  das  Haupt  des 
Lehrbauses,  David  b.  Daniel  s  Yetter.  Anf  ibren  Ratb  macbte  er 
seine  Verlobung  mit  der  Tocbter  seines  Wobltb&ters  Mazliacb  b. 
Jepbeth  rQckg&ngig  and  beiratete,  durcb  Josija's  Vermittlnng,  die 
Tocbter  eines  vomebmen  Mannes  \  Obne  Zweifel  waren  es  Meboracb 
nnd  Josija,  der  weltlicbe  und  der  religiose  FObrer  der  aegyptiscben 
Judenbeit,  welcbe  den  Plan  fassten,  die  Hegemonie  Aegyptens  an 
die  Stelle  der  Babyloniens  treten  zu  lassen  und  das  Exilarcbat, 
welcbes  in  Babylonien  seit  Cbizkija's  Tode  nicbt  mebr  bestand,  in 
Aegypten  neu  ersteben  zu  lassen.  Sie  liessen  David  b.  Daniel  zum 
Exilarcben  proclamiren  ". 

Von  der  Wirksamkeit  David  b.  Daniels  als  Exilarcb  erfabren  wir 
nur  die  von  Ebjatbar  in  seiner  MegiUa  erw&bnten  Einzelbeiten,  die 

Anspielung  auf  Gen.  xliz.  ai,  mit  der  Abrabam  als  vorziiglicber  bebrftisober 
Stylist  geriihnit  wird. 

'  »nporT  jrvh  rrchb,  Der  zwanzigjAbrige  David  b.  Daniel  wird  natarlicb 
des  Hebrftiscben  niobt  unkundig  gewesen  sein.  Aber  in  seiner  babylo* 
niscben  Heimat  war  ibm  die  Kunst  des  hebrftiscben  Styls,  wie  sie  in 
Aegypten  zu  jener  Zeit  bliihte,  niobt  gelebrt  worden. 
'  onsob  in^.  Mit  on^o  ist  bier  die  Hauptstadt,  Alt-Kairo,  gemeint 
»  S.  ttber  ibn  J.  Q.  R.,  Vin,  555  ;  IX,  99,  36.  (DieCitate  bei  Scbechter, 
S.  453,  n.  a,  Bind  irrig.  Ebjatbar  nennt  Meboracb  :  uro  oncn  -iv  ^'^  09  t^ 
bM-rar  n^  (p.  3,  Z.  4).  Scbecbter*8  Fragezeicben  zu  itro  ist  unnOtbig. 
Weiter  unten  (Z.  11)  wird  Meboracb  mit  denselben  Epitbetis  erw&bnt^ 
nur  stebt  w  f Ornyo  (vgl.  aucb  p.  10,  Z.  10).)— VgL  J,  Q.  R,,  IX,  36,  wo  es 
von  'Meboracb  heisst  (Z.  4) :  miM  rvcnro  *)srw*  ^  rrm ;  ebendaselbst :  own 

*  pitn  |m  ra  nn^wrro  t?  rvc3»  wan  vrm  p  pmm  (p.  3,  Z.  9). 

*  Die  Tbatsacbe  der  Proclamirung  Davids  zum  Exilarcben  erzfthlt 
Ebjatbar  nicbt ;  aber  sie  ergiebt  sicb  aus  seinen  Angaben  fiber  die  Art, 
wie  David  b.  Daniel  seine  Macbt  missbraucbte.  Femer  vnrd  weiter 
imten  (p.  4,  Z.  3),  in  einer  Anspracbe,  die  dem  Abgesandten  David  b. 
Daniels  in  den  Mund  gelegt  ist,  aosdriicklich  gesagt :  p^vbM  vyxm  nu 
pnia  nVu  «»n  wimp  yrsxo  p  ^3r3  law  pKnS*  iro  p«  0.  "pw^).  Der  Scbeicb  Ibn 
Sa*d  Alwazz&k  und  Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Scho'eib  sind  o£fenbar  die  Begierungs- 
beamten  des  aegyptiscben  Cbalifen,  welcbe  die  Emennung  David  b. 
Daniels  zum  Exilarcben  vollzogen.~|9is  ist  Fost&t,  s.  S.  87,  Anm.  z.  In 
dem  von  Scbechter,  S.  453,  n.  3,  verGffentlicbten,  leider  zumeist  unleaer- 
licben  Geniza-Fragmente  finden  sicb  aucb  die  Worte :  rrp  laaT  rrcK*  loov 
m'ba  wvrh.  Diese  kOnnen  auf  die  Ordination  David  b.  Daniels  zum  Exil- 
arcben durcb  Josija  bezogen  werden. 
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nnr  dasn  dienen  solleiit  nm  den  Qegner  in  mOgliclist  schlechiem 
lichie  encheinen  zu  lassen.  An  der  Thatsftchlichkeit  der  Angaben 
EbjatiiarB  l&sst  sich  jedoch  nicht  zweifeln,  wenn  er  aach  Manches 
in  tendeniideer  tJbertreibnng  dantellt.  Zun&chst  kennzeiclinet  er  den 
jnngen  Exilarchen  dorch  die  Angaben  aber  die  Undankbarkeit,  die 
er  dch,  znr  Macht  gelangt,  seinen  Wohlth&tem  gegentlber  za 
Scholden  kommen  Hess.  Seinem  ersten  WohlthHter,  Mazliach  b. 
Jepheth,  bracbte  er  darcb  seine  Ansserungen  in  eine  solche  Situation, 
daBB  er  geiddtet  warded  Gegen  seinen  Verwandten  Jos^'a  nnd 
dessen  Frennd  liess  er  dffentlich  in  den  Sjnagogen  falsche  Anklagen 
eriieben;  er  schwar,  mit  dem  Ersteren  nicht  zusammen  sitzen  za 
wollen,  nnd  Hess  ibn  wie  einen  Gebannten  ans  mehreren  Orten  ent- 
femen.  Den  Nagid  Meborach  liess  er  bei  der  Regiemng  dennnciren, 
90  dass  er  in  Gefahr  war  hingerichtet  zu  werden  and  sich  nar 
dorch  die  Flacht  nach  dem  Fajjfim  rettete  \  Von  der  Offentlichen 
Wirksamkeit  des  Exilarchen  David  b.  Daniel  erw&hnt  Ebjathar 
zim&chst  die  H&rte  and  Habsncht,  mit  der  er  die  ihm  nnterstehenden 
Gemeindebeamten  (D^Otnn)  behandelte.  Seine  Macht  erstreckte  sich 
fiber  die  jfidischen  Gemeinden  von  Aegypten,  so  Alezandrien,  Da* 
miette,  Fost&t,  denen  er  schwere  and  nngerechte  Steaem  anferlegte  '. 
Aber  es  gelang  ihm  anch  die  Gemeinden  der  palftstinensischen  and 
phOnizischen  KOstengegend  ^  von  Aschkalon  bis  Byblns  ^  zor  Aner- 

*  Die  Worte  jvoxo  "W  ona-Q  rrs'^  rrajtb  Vnan  3'wnS  piam  (p.  3,  Z.  8) 
Usaen  sich  nor  so  verstehen.  Wahrscheinlich  worde  Mazliach  durch 
David  b.  Daniers  Anssemngen  polltisch  compromittirt  und  hingerichtet. 

'  Ebjathar  erwfthnt  noch,  dass  Meborach  im  Fj^jCUn  (oro  ^  yiH)  ein 
ganzes  Jahr  blieb  and  dann  nach  Alezandrien  (pOH  w)  ging,  wo  er  verblieb, 
bis  er  wleder  vom  Herrscher  begnadigt  and  in  sein  fHiheres  Amt  als 
Leibarzt  eingeeetzt  worde  (rwiDn  rnxxfr)  "csf)  viTim,  p.  3,  Z.  14).  Vgl. 
J.  Q.  B.,  IX,  136  :  yyn  osm  hotvi  Tom  pns  nay  tm  mn  VnxT  'from  '3C^  ^ih  nm 
"fjch.  Der  damals  in  Aegypten  regierende  Ftbrst  war  AbA  Tamlm  Ma'ad 
Al-Mostan^ir  (reg.  von  1036-1094). 

'  fcCtno  sn  pnna  do  dtt^  cvff^  onVi  ticdi  iirca  'Mi  dtthi  pen  w  Vy  *]te*i 
ctam  (p.  3,  Z.  161).  Scheehter  emendlrt  cnVn  sehr  gut  zu  cin.  Ober  imce 
rtz  8.  S.  87,  Anm.  i.  -nnu  x  iat  die  Gegend  dee  Ostlichen  Nilarmes  mit 
der  Sladt  Damietta  (Damj&t).  Benjamin  v.  Tudela  hat :  -nnc3  vm  oroi  tt. 
Saadja's  tjbersetzung  zu  Dent.  iL  33 :  tHnn  p  w5  |*Tft»t  pnoHnriSia— 
Din  11  emendlrt  Scheehter  gut  za  c:n  %  also  die  Gegend  von  A^mAs 
(Saa^ja  za  Jeeaia,  zzx,  4 :  mctt). 

*  im  pHa  vpnn  jm  (p.  3,  Z.  18),  vgl.  Ezech.  zzzii  3a.  Unter  tm  pH 
ist  die  reiehe  SLfiatengegend  zu  verstehen,  nach  Gen.  r.,  c.  74  Anf. :  pM  1^1 
nviiuin  -ns  m^  omn  pi».     J.  Kethub,  35  b  10 :  po'pi  tnr  h^  wvin  nwTH  jnt 

*  nrm  pc*p  pV^n'j  rfrvn  (Z.  18).    Dann  (Z.  19)  folgt  die  Angabe  pi 
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kennung  Beiner  Oberhobeit  zu  bringen  and  legte  ibnen  scbwere 
Steuem  auf,  die  durch  seine  unwtlrdigen  Abgesandten  mit  unerbOrter 
Strenge  eingetrieben  wurden.  Nur  Tttub,  der  Sitz  des  (^aonats,  be- 
wabrte  eine  Zeit  lang  seine  IJnabbftngigkeit  vom  Exilarcben.  Aber 
als  Tyros  im  Jabre  1089  wieder  unter  die  Macbt  des  aegjptiscben 
Reicbes  kam  \  streckte  David  b.  Daniel  aucb  gegen  diese  Stadt  seine 
Hand  aus,  zwang  den  Gaon  die  Stadt  zu  verlassen  und  bracbte  ibn  in 
grosse  Bedr&ngniss '. 

£bjatbar,der  so  von  seinem  Amtssitze  Vertriebene  und  seiner  Macbt 
Beraubte,  erz&blt  nicbts  fiber  seine  eigenen  persdnlicben  Scbicksale ; 
urn  so  mebr  weiBS  er  fiber  das  Willkfirregiment  zu  bericbten,  das  nun 
in  Tjrus  durcb  den  vom  Exilarcben  bingesandten  Vertreter  desselben, 
der  mit  dem  ominOsen  Namen  Abiram  b.  Datban  (s.  Num.  xvi.  i) 
benannt  wird,  ausgefibt  wurde.  Ebjatbar  selbst  scbeint  w&brend 
der  ganzen  Zeit  von  Tyrus  fern  geblieben  zu  sein ;  denn  als  H&upter 
des  Lebrbauses,  welcbe  die  Tyrannei  Abirams  zu  erdulden  batten, 
werden  nur  der  im  Range  dem  Gaon  zun&cbst  Stebende,  der  "  Vater," 
und  der  ''Dritte"  genannt*.  Im  Jabre  1404  (1093)  musste  zwar 
Abiram,  der  gewalttb&tige  Beamte  des  Exilarcben,  Tyrus  verlassen  und 
es  «cbienex\  wieder  geordnete  Verb&ltnisse  in  die  Gcmeinde  zurfickzu- 
kebren*.  Aber  bald  scbickte  David  b.  Daniel  einen  anderen  Ver- 
treter nacb  Tyrus,  der  Willkflr  und  H&rte  ausfibte ;  und  aucb  Abiram 
kebrte  zurfick  Dieser  berief  am  Vorabende  des  Nei:gabr8feste8  die 
ganze  Gemeinde  und  forderte  -sie  auf,  sicb  der  Oberbobeit  des 
Exilarcben  David  b.  Daniel  zu  unterwerfen.  Dieser  AufTorderung 
setzte  der  allein  nocb  in  T3rru8  gebliebene  Wfirdentr&ger  des  Lebr- 
bauses,  der  ''Dritte,*'  die  Macbt  seiner  Beredsamkeit  und  Gelebr- 
samkeit  entgegen'. 

Die  Rede  des  ''Dritten*'  (wabrscbeinlicb  war  es  nocb  der  von 
Ebjatbars  Vater  dazu  designirte  Zadok  b.  Josija)  nimmt  den  grOssten 
Raum  in  der  Megilla  Ebjatbars  ein*.  Obne  Zweifel  bat  der  Ver- 
fasser  dieser  seinem  Collegen  und  dem  Vertbeidiger  seiner  Recbte 

V^aai  nim'aa.  Icb  lese :  Vaai  'aa  pi,  also  Beiytus  (Beirut,  s.  Ezeob.  xlviL  16) 
und  Qebal  (Byblus). 

^  Darauf  beziebt  sicb  aller  Wahrsobeinlichkeit  naob  die  Angabe  (Z.  ao)  : 
'vt:r  nnGni  (zum  Ausdrucke  vgl.  Deut.xx.  11). — Das  Datum  1089  fand  iob  in 
Brookbaus*  Lexicon,  Art.  T^yrus. 

•  Hia  ynb  nnsr^  n»o  «rn  -vr  n«  nrm  na  raa^nr  n^cn.  Scbeohter emendirt 
vn  "yri  riobtig  zu  na^wm  wm. 

»  Ttyvn  a^  (Z.  aa)  -  p  rra  aH ;  an  (Z.  35) ;  carter  (Z.  ap). 

•  mprt  -ns  rnin  (Z.  as).    Das  letzte  Wort  ist  zu  roipn^  zu  yerbessem. 
'  on^  TOH*i  (L  >"»  -Qi)  -laa  Si  an-vm  crn  to  ^r^wn  ffcvn  (p.  4,  Z.  4). 

•  Von  p.  4,  Z.  5  bia  p.  9,  Z.  37. 
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in  den  Hand  gelegten  Rede  s&mmtliche  Aigumentationen  nnd  Beweis- 
stellen  eingefOgt,  die  er  selbst  za  Gunsten  seiner  Stellung  nnd  zur 
Widerlegnng  der  Ansprflche  seines  Gegners,  des  Exilarchen,  vorzn- 
ftlhren  beabsichtigt.  Die  Rede,  deren  Inhalt  hier  nicht  weiter 
berOhrt  werden  soil,  ist  eine  f^rmliche  Abbandlung  tlber  die  Rechte 
des  Lehrhauses  Palftstinas  nnd  die  Nichtigkeit  der  AnsprQcbe  des 
nenerttandenen  Exilarchates.  Sie  geht  von  der  These  ans,  dass 
es  eine  Entweihang  des  gOttlichen  Namens  wftre,  einen  Exil- 
archen  in  Aegypten  and  im  heiligen  Lande  za  ordiniren  ^ ;  nnd  sie 
schlieeet  mit  dem  Hinweise  anf  die  gottlose  nnd  tyrannische  Art, 
in  welcber  David  b.  Daniel  seine  Wtb-de  als  Exilarcb  missbrancht 
habe^ 

Dieses  offene  Anftreten  gegen  David  b.  Daniel  Qbte  grosse 
Wirkong  aos*.  £s  warden  Fastengottesdienste  abgehalten  and 
Gebete  zom  Hinunel  empoigeschickt  am  Abwendnng  des  IJnbeils, 
das  der  Usarpator  der  ExilarchenwtUde  fiber  Israel  gebracht  hatte. 
Die  Hilfe  kam  dnrch  denselben  Mann,  der  znr  ErhOhang  David  b. 
Daniels  beigetragen  batte,  aber  von  ihm  mit  Undank  belohnt  worden 
war.  Der  Nagid  Meborach  veranstaltete  eine  grosse  Versammlnng, 
in  welcher  David  b.  Daniel  seiner  WOrde  verlnstig  erkl&rt  and  die 
palftstinensische  Gaonswdrde  wieder  ihrem  rechtmllssigen  Inhaber 
zorfickgegeben  warded 

Die  wanderbare  Wendnng  im  Scbicksale  Ebjathars  nnd  seiner 
Hochscbnle  fand  im  Ijjar  1405  (1094)  statt  \  IJm  sie  zur  allgemeinen 
Kenntniss  za  bringen  and  ihr  Ged&chtniss  fOr  die  kommenden  Ge- 
scblechter  za  verewigen,  verfasste  Ebjathar  seine  Megilla,  der  wir 
nan  nach  Jahrbnnderten  der  Veigessenbeit  die  Ennde  der  in  ihr 
geschilderten  Yerh&ltnisse  and  fiegebenheiten  wieder  entnehmen 
kdnnen^ 

'  ptn  nVu  «*n  -pocS  '^  ^  Taa  nrvcf)  mn  "aTf  wn  crow  dv  ^V*n  o  m 

*  S.  p.4,Z.  19  ft 

*  Dieser  Schlosstheil  der  Megilla  Ebjathars  beginnt  p.  9,  Z.  a^  mit  den 
Worten :  mp  to'ttd  Vaa  rimwn  aim. 

*  nsrafy  to  Ta  0:71  »tw  'tra  •  •  •  rrycy^  mrawr  -nnm.  Ebjathar  nennt  Ezra 
den  Ahnen  seiner  Familie  in  demselben  Sinne,  wie  den  Tannaiten 
Eleazar  b.  Azaija  (a.  S.  86,  Anm.  3),  der  bekannfclich  seine  Herkunft  von 
Ezra  ableltete. 

*  Saadyana,  XL  a  (J,  Q.  J?.,  XIV,  475),  Z.  5 :  nra^  i)  V»  Tvmxo  can  ^  •  •  • 
. . .  an»  ro©  r^  rrra  wipn  f>K. 

'  Der  Empfftnger  des  Exemplares  der  Megilla  Ebjathars,  das  der  Aus- 
gabe  Scheehters  zu  Grande  liegt,  wird  in  der  Nachschrifb  (p.  10,  Z.  16-19) 
Tcnn  'pn  n-nrr  (L  '">  'a)  ^a  •  •  •  ynn  ^n  pmo  'a"»  genannt,  als  Ort  seiner 
Thitigkeit  una  *  *  '  rcno,  also  eine  Stad<^  deren  Namen  mit  cna  endigt. 
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Die  Episode  des  aegyptischen  Exilarchates  hatte  mit  dem  Sturze 
David  b.  Daniels  ihr  Ende  gefdnden.  Zugleich  mit  der  Megilla 
Ebjathars,  die  als  Elageschrift  gegen  die  Institution  und  ihren  Trfiger, 
aber  auch  als  Ausdruck  des  Triamphes  fiber  des  Letztem  Niederlage 
betrachtet  weiden  kann,  ist  Schechter  in  der  gldcklicben  Lage, 
das  grOssere  Fragment  eines  Documentes  zn  verO£fentb*clien  (Saadjana, 
Nr.  XLI,  S.  476  flf.),  Welches— wie  es  scheint— die  in  Aegypten  neu  er- 
standeno  Exilarcbenwtirde  zum  Gegenstande  der  Apologie  macbt^ 
und  aus  dem  Lehrbause  von  Fost&t  hervorgegangen  ist.  Aus  diesem, 
in  schtoer,  zum  Theil  gereimter  Prosa  verfassten  Scbriftsttlcke  seien 
hervoigehoben :  die  den  Preis  der  aegyptischen  Regierung,  die  den 
Juden  hre  Huld  zugewendet,  verkfindenden  SS,tze ' ;  femer  die  Aus- 
fdbrung  0ber  das  Verh&ltniss  der  aegyptischen  Gemeinden  zur  Hoch- 
schule  von  Palftstina.  Diese  lautet  (p.  2  verso  12-3  recto  7) :  "  Seit  den 
Tagen  unserer  V&ter  hatte  die  pal&stinensische  Hochschule'  keinen 
Antheil  am  Lande  Aegypten ;  denn  Aegypten  ward  als  Ausland  be- 
trachtet wie  Babylonien.  Weil  aber  unser  Herr  und  Ftlrst  Daniel  Gaon 
und  Ftirst  in  seiner  Zeit  war  wie  R.  Jehuda  I.  (der  Patriarch),  kamen  die 
aegyptischen  Gemeinden  unter  seine  Jurisdiktion  ^  Jedoch  seine 
Nachfolger  ^  die  die  von  den  bew&hrten  Altvordem  gezogene  Grenze 
verrdckten  und  aus  der  herrlichen  Pflanzung  die  kostbare  Wurzel  ent- 
femten,  bezeichnen  ihre  Pfade  mit  Erflmmung  *."    Dieser  Anklage 

Charakteristisch  ist  der  Schlusssatz  der  Nachschrift :  ^h  mrrb  otjwr  msoi 
tramn  priH  »3i  oy  [wn]  -[Ta  >ramp  hd*:  'oicns^  p-iDib  nrrA  iVsh  rorrb  poi  oan 
n^  nsa  pM.  Der  Sieg  des  aharonidischen  Gaons  von  Palftstina  (iber  den 
davidischen  Ezilarchen  wird  ganz  im  Geiste  der  Megilla  Ebjathars  als 
Triumph  der  Aharoniden  betrachtet. 

*  «np  pnsa  ^  tf  tooo  xa©  y\D^  vh  xcntp  mna  i3»nTiD»  wc3  »3  nnb  unh  w^n  (p.  9 
fiersOf  Z.  9).  Anspielung  auf  Qen,  xliz.  10  (nach  Sanh.  5  a)  und 
Dan.  viii.  14. 

^8.1  verao,  Z.  zo,  bis  a  nscto,  Z.  8.  Im  Elngange  des  Passus  wird  die 
Regierung  des  fatimidischen  Chalifen  mit  arabischen  Ausdriicken  be- 
zeiohnet,  welche  auf  die  Herkunft  der  Dynastie  von  Ali  und  vom  Pro- 
pheten  hinweisen.  Der  Eingang  lautet  (mit  Transscription  der  arabischen 
Vocabeln) :  <— AJl^l  »yya  -itdh  13%  ^yT6H  men  rnrby  nisrwa  lanrro.  nm  oa  F|>n 
.  . .  iljjJi  i>^-^Jl  i-i-»L»5ll  t^-liJi  (st.  ncrmo^  L  nrnrrobH)  i—*^^' 
rm^CDO  i3mro  tdiv  uyi>  iSM.j7^W,  Weiterhin heisst es :  ^  ban  ta^^p  Twvrm 
unaxBn  'nbH  Si  nnafeo  m  -nrpyni  nSwajn  -vanrf)  htav, 

»  us  ryw.    S.  unten,  8. 93,  Anm.  5. 

*  nnn  nrnVrrp  n»  ^n^  lai-o  nrQ  h>toi  pm  Virai  •OM'ca  Ta'ai-w  n^  »3  prTsSi 
^^ra  rmcD.    8.  oben,  8.  85,  Anm.  i. 

'  Elija  Gaon  und  Ebjathar  Gaon. 

'  Sie  sind  also  —  das  ist  die  nicht  ausgeeprochene  Folgerung — nicht 
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gegen  die  derzeiiigen  Fdhrer  der  pal&stiiiensisclien  HochBchule  folgt 
die  Erkl&nmg,  dass  nunmehr  in  Aegypten  die  selbst&ndig  gewordene 
Hochschule  von  Fost&t^  die  Einlieit  Israels  wiederherzostellen  be- 
rnfen  sein  wird. — Dieses  Docnment  zeigt,  dass  die  Hochschale  von 
Fost&t  die  in  E!bjathar*s  Megilla  geschilderten  Bemiihungen  David  b. 
Daniels  zar  Unterwerfung  Pal&stinas  nnter  das  aegyptische  Exil- 
archat  and  seinen  Kampf  gegen  das  pal&stinensische  Gaonat  nnter- 
statzte. 

Wie  lange  Ebjaibar  seines  Sieges  froh  worde,  ist  nicht  bekannt. 
Znr  Zeit  des  ersten  Krenzznges,  also  nor  wenige  Jahre  nach  der  Ab- 
fassong  seiner  Megilla,  finden  wir  ihn  in  Tarabulus  (Tripolis),  von  wo 
er  ein  Schreiben  nach  Eonstantinopel  schickte  (J,  Q.  R.,  IX,  28) '. 
Daraus  zu  schliessen,  dass  Ebjathar  den  Sitz  der  Hochschule  von  Tyros 
nach  der  n5rdlicher  gelegenen  Ktlstenstadfc  Tripolis  verlegte,  sind 
wir  nicht  berechtigt. 

Ebjathar^B  Nachfolger  vnirde  sein  Bmder  Salomo,  der  neben  ihm  als 
Ab-Beth-Din  fungirt  hatte.  Ein  seine  Unterschrift  tragender  Brief 
(Antograph)  ^  von  Schechter  als  Nr.  XLII  der  Saadyana  verO£fentlicht, 
ist  an  Ephraim  b.  Schemarja  gerichtet  ^  ein  hervorragendes  Mitglied 
der  pal&stinensischen  Hochschale  ^  Dem  Briefe  beigeschlossen  war 
ein  Schreiben  an  Nathan,  ein  anderes  Mitglied  der  Hochschule*. 
Salomo*8  Brief  ist  Antwort  auf  einen  Brief,  den  Ephraim  b.  Schemarja 
an  den  Sohn  Salomos  gerichtet  hatte  and  den  nun  Salomo,  da  sein 
Sohn  abwesend  ist,  im  Einverst&ndnisse  mit  seinem  CoUegen,  dem 
"  Dritten,"  mit  dessen  Hilfe  er  den  Brief  gelesen  hatte,  beantworiet^. 
Man  darf  annehmen,  dass  Salomo,  da  er  fremder  Hilfe  bedarf,  um 
von  dem  Inhalte  eines  Briefes  Eenntniss  zu  nehmen,  erblindet  war. 
Aq8  dem  Schreiben  Salomos  sei  nur  Folgendes  hervorgehoben :  Das 

irfirdig,  dass  die  Abhfingigkeit  der  aegyptischen  Gemeinden  von  der  pal&s- 
tinischen  Hochschale  anter  ihnen  fortdauere. 
"  pmr  rrua  rcnm  noiw  (3  rwto,  Z.  13).    S.  oben,  S.  87,  Anm.  i,  Ende. 

*  ^  DtaHTD  p  tmoo  aro  pan  -ttvan  a-i  rryv  xnn  •u'w  »3  Tn^aa  vh  inzra  "wi 

•TTCaOCIp  *7Tfp, 

•  Die  Unterschrift  laatet  (J.  Q.  K,  XIV,  S.  483)  :  XDvr\  (iT?sn-)  ':r!  hd^c 
Tn  ^?y*  pw  na*v*. 

*  Kieht  an  Ephraim  b.  Nathan,  wie  Schechter  irrthilmlioh  angiebt. 
Der  Name  des  Yaters  (irnoo  '-a)  steht  erst  in  der  7.  Zeile. 

•  rrtpra  mi9  mmesn  us  rarar  •  •  •  n  nann  oncM  'y>^  'to.  Der  Anfangs- 
boehatebe  n  iat  wahrBcheinlioh  zu  men  zu  ergftnzen.  Siehe  S.  451,  n.  6 : 
(uvii  moTf  "lann  n*tT^, 

•  Am  Schluaae  des  Briefes  :  ±0  p3  Mai  ^  ana  m  arorn  "pna  mm.  Der- 
•elbe  wild  aueh  im  Briefe  (Z.  30)  als  Tann  )n3  ai  td  erwfthnt. 

*  awian  Va  ^  uruym  its  '«  *«rbcn  nw  c»  'rt^ai  •  •  •  yiton  ^  anaan  laroo. 
H— TOn  -  Sohn,  s.  z.  B.  J.  Q.  R,,  XIV,  aas,  Z.  8. 
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Schreiben  Ephraims  lang^te  am  24.  Siwan  an  —  die  Jahreszahl  fehlt 
leider  —  and  schon  am  folgenden  Tage,  **  am  Montag  dem  25.  Siwan 
vereinigten  wir  una  in  der  nohle  in  grosser  Venammlung,  nahmen 
dieThorarollen  heraus  und  sprachen  den  Bann  aus  gegen  die  Urheber 
der  iQgnerischen  Schrifben  and  die  Yerarsacher  des  Zwistes  zwischen 
den  Brtldem/'  Concrete  Angaben  fiber  die  Zwistigkeiten  and  Wirren, 
aaf  welche,  als  im  Briefe  Ephraims  gemeldet,  anser  Antwortschreiben 
binweist,  fehlen  in  diesem  g&nzlich,  ebenso  wie  durcb  nichts  erkenn- 
bar  ist,  weshalb  Salomo,  der  6aon,  in  Gesellschaft  des  '*  Dritten  '*  feme 
von  der  Hochschale,  die  er  als  verwaist  and  verlassen  bezeicbnet, 
weilen  mosste. 

Der  Sohn  Salomos,  dessen  sein  Brief  an  Epbraim  Erw&hnung  that, 
war  wahrscbeinlicb  Mazliach,  der  Nachfolger  des  Vaters  im  Gaonat 
Aaf  dem  ersten  Blatte  eines  Baches,  das  Salomo  b.  El\ja  gehOrt  hatte 
(es  enthielt  oin  Werk  Samael  b.  Chofnis)  and  dessen  Namen  als 
Bezeichnang  des  Eigenthtlmers  tr&gt  \  findet  sich  aach  die  Angabe, 
dass  das  Buch  zam  Lesen  (fflr  die  Mitglieder  des  Lehrhaases)  von  der 
Tochter  des  Schulhaaptes  Mazliach  Ha-Eohen  gewidmet  warde  '•  Die 
Tochter  spendete,  was  ihr  vom  Erbe  ihres  Grossvateis  zagefallen  war, 
dem  Lehrhaase  des  Vaters.  Diesen  finden  wir  noch,  and  zwar  mit  der 
voUen  Angabe  seiner  Wdrde  und  seiner  Herkunft,  in  einem  Briefe 
genannt,den  er  im  Jahre  1 131*  an  einen  gewissen  Abraham  richtete^ 
Der  Brief  ist  aas  dem  "Thore  der  Hochschale  in  Fost&t**  datirt 
(DHVD  }SnV  *  nS^fiS^n  *1S^).  Mazliach  war  also  im  Jahre  11 31  bereits 
in  Aegypten  and  war  gewissermassen  Gtion  in  partibus,  Wahrschein- 
lich  hatte  in  Folge  der  christlichen  Eroberang  Pal&stinas  and  der 
Etlstenstftdte  die  Wirksamkeit  der  Hochschale  eingestellt  werden 
mtlssen.  Es  scheint,  dass  dieselbe  nach  Damaskus  verlegt  worde ;  denn 
Benjamin  von  Tudela  (am  11 70)  bezeichnet  die  Lehrer  von  Damaskns 
als  die  Schalh&apter  des  Landes  Israel  (i'Knfi^  px  bt^  nu^^  'VH^  was 

*  prm  T3a  pw  no'^j  p  Vy  pna  wa  pan  rvcfno.  Nach  ui^a  fehlt  der  Name 
ELga.    Vgl.  S.  93,  Anm.  3. 

*  apr  pw  raxm  vhtx  |ron  ir^  xnrm  ra  rwcfm  no  •  •  •  rwnp^  imyMi^iw  no. 
Dem  Namen  der  Spenderin  Sitt-alma'a  (?)  gehen  einige  unverst&ndliohe 
AusdrQoke  voran.  Sohechter  (S.  485,  Anm.)  giebt  mit  Unreoht  an,  es  sei 
von  Mazliach's  Enkelin  die  Bede. 

*  Mazliaeh  Ha-Kohen  ist,  wie  Sohechter  (I.  c)  angiebt,  anoh  in  der 
Nachschrifb  eines  aus  dem  Jahre  iiiz  stammenden  Qeniza-Fragmentes 
genannt.   Oemeint  ist  wohl  die  onten,  S.  95,  Anm.  x,  zu  eitirende  Notiz» 

*  J.  Q.  B.,  XIV,  450,  n.  I,  tkMo  y»a  •  •  •  ap»»  pw  rano*  wm  pan  mfeno  p 
nana*  wmi  pan  rvohxo  p  apr  }iw  r\yxa*  «in  pan  ^tVm  ja  apr^  pwa  ru'w  «m  pan 
'n*  xoy-rp  cmn  [pan  pmn  p]  |rw  pa  p  m  [a»]  ]nan  rpr  ru  apr  pHa»  J>am 
Eingeidammerte  ist  von  mir  ergftnzt    S.  ftach  obeOi  S,  8i» 
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Bor  80  Tentftndlich  ist,  wenn  wir  annehmen,  daas  Damaskus  die  Tra^ 
dition  des  pal&stinensisclien  (^aonatee  fortsetzte. 

Wahrseheinlich  noch  vor  Mazliach  b.  Salomo  war  ein  Sohn  EIh 
jathara,  der  den  Namen  des  Grossvatera  trug,  nach  Aegypten  ge^ 
kommen,  Tielleicht  als  nach  dem  Tode  seines  Vaters  nicht  er,  sondem 
sein  Oheim  Salomo  Gaon  wnrde.  Eunde  von  ihm  erhalten  wir  ans 
einer  charakteristischen  Angabe :  fQr  ihn  wnrde  in  Fostftt  im  Jahre 
J423  (11 1 2)  der  Muschtamil  copirt,  das  sprachwissenschaftliche 
Werk  des  karftischen  Gelehrten  Abulfeirag  HarCUi  (des  sog.  *'  anonymen 
Grammatikers  Yon  Jerusalem  '*)  \ 

Wir  konnten  die  aharonidische  Familie,  in  der  durcb  vier  Genera* 
tionen  das  palfistdnensiscbe  Gaonat  erblich  war,  bis  zum  ersten  Drittel 
des  ]  2.  Jahrhnnderts  begleiten.  Der  Stammbaum  der  Familie  stellt 
sich  nach  den  bisherigen  Ausidhmngen  folgendermassen  dar : 

Joeeph  Ha-Kohen,  Ab- Beth-Din 
(a.  HAlfte  des  10.  Jhdts.) 

Jehuda  (der  ''  Fromme  seiner  Zeit "} 
(Anfang  des  11.  Jhdts.) 

Salome,  Oaoni  1047 


I  I  [Daniel  b.  Asaija,  Pflrst 

Joaapb,  Gaon  IBUJa,  Gaon  nnd  Gaon]  st.  io6a 

(et.  1054)  (st  1084) 


I  j  [David  b.  Daniel. 

Xbjaftluur,  (}aon  Salomo,  Gaon  aegypt.  Exilarohj 

(si.  gegen  Ende  des  11.  Jhdts.)  (st.  An£  des  la.  Jhdts.)        ca.  1061-1094 

Elija,  ziia  Masliaohy  Gaon,  1131 

Sitt  Alma'a 
(Mitte  des  la.  JhdU.) 

Das  Yerh&ltniss  der  jtidischen  Gemeinden  Aegyptens  zn  der  Hoch* 
schole  Palftstinns  bildet,  wie  oben  gezeigt  war,  einen  Hauptgegen- 
stand  des  von  Schechter  als  Nr.  XLI  der  Saadyana  herausgegebenen 
Docnmentes.  In  demselben  wird  behanptet,  dass  erst  unter  Daniel 
b.  Azaija,  dem  daridischen  Gaon  von  Jerusalem  (st.  1062),  die 
aegyptischen  Gemeinden  die  Jurisdiktion  der  palftstinensischenHoch* 

>  B€v,  de$  AudeM  Juives,  XXX,  ass.  Derselbe  Elia  (p  pio  p  jron  irrSt  >:m 
^1  pio  133  pto)  kanfte  in  Fost&t  im  Tammtkz  i4aa  (mx)  den  Commentar 
B.  Chananels  za  Josua.  Saadyana  XLY  (p.  486).  Der  eigenhAndigen 
JToiiz  Elgas  folgt  eine  weitere  Notiz :  cravan  p  pna  p  pM  pyi  rrbso  'Oivwh. 
Dis  finch  ging  also  nachher,  wohl  dnroh  Erbsohaft,  aus  dem  Besitze  EUja9 
in  den  Besitz  leiziea  Yetters  Hazllaoh  fiber* 
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schule  anerkannten.  Aber  es  giebt  ein  anderes  Document  \  in  dem  ein 
aegyptischer  Nag^id  berichtet,  wie  er  in  seine  Wflrde  eingesetzt  wurde 
and  in  dieser,  die  ibm  Tom  Chalifen  ertheilt  worden  war,  nicht  nur 
vom  Exilarchen,  sondem  auch  Tom  Haupte  der  Hocbschule  Pal&s- 
tinas  best&tigt  wurde  '.  Er  kommt  dann  nocb  einmal  darauf  zurQck 
und  betont  mit  Nachdruck,  dass  selbst  in  dem  Falle,  dass  ibn  die 
Begierung  des  Chalifen  nicht  in  der  Nag^dwQrde  best&tigt  h&tte, 
die  Best&tigung  durch  den  Ckion  von  Pal&stina  ihm  sicher  gewesen 
w&re.  Diese  sei  ihm  Tom  Gaon  als  Beweis  seiner  liebe  zu  dem 
Yater  und  Vorg&nger  des  Nagid  zu  Theil  c^worden  *.  Leider  wird 
der  Name  des  Gaons  nicht  genannt.  Aber  auch  die  Nennung  des 
Exilarchen  erleichtert  nicht  die  Beantwortung  der  Frage  nach  der 
Zeit,  der  das  Document  angehOrt.  Der  Exilarch,  auf  den  sich  der 
Nagid  beruft,  heisst  Chisdai  (Chasdai)  ^  Neubauer,  der  in  dem  Nagid 
Samuel  b.  Paltiel  findet,  glaubt,  dieser  Clusdai  sei  vor  dem  letzten 
babylonischen  Exilarchen,  Chizkija,  anzusetzen,  macht  ihn  abo  zum 
Zeitgenossen  H&is.  Wenn  das  richtig  ist,  muss  man  annehmen,  dass 
schon  bcTor  das  Gaonat  von  Babjlonien  mit  H&i  erlosch,  das  Haupt 
der  Hochschule  von  Jerusalem  den  Titel  Gaon  fOhrte.  Jedenfalls  aber 
ist  aus  dem  Berichte  des  Nagid  ersichtlich,  dass  die  weltliche  Autorit&t 
der  aegyptischen  Juden  die  Autorit&t  der  pal&stinensischen  Hoch- 
schule auch  schon  fr  her,  vor  Daniel  b.  Azaija,  anerkannte  and  die 
eigene  WOrde  durch  das  Haupt  dieser  Hochschule  best&tigen  liess. 
Ubrigens  l&sst  auch  der  Inhalt  des  aegyptischen  Schreibens  an  den 
Gaon  Salomo  b.  Jehuda  (s.  oben,  S.  82)  erkennen,  dass  der  pal&stinen- 
sische  Gaon  eine  Ingerenz  auf  die  Angelegenheiten  der  aegyptischen 
Gemeinden  ausiibte  ^. 

W.  Bacheb. 
Budapest,  Mai  1902. 

^  Herauagegeben  von  Neubauer  in  J.  Q.  B.,  IX,  717  ff.  ('^The  Installation 
of  the  Egyptian  Kagid  ";. 

•  Zeile  16 :  run  r»  vfro)  yurw  Ha  mi)  vrwo  pan  nsm  rp»  ra*vp  xan  ^s:y\v^  cai 
n»a3  HC3  by  ^:som  ttwq  vn«o  fcnva  ttdi. 

»  Z.  36 :  mv  (7)  TP^Ho  TiTa  bboon  «npn  larao  nan  n^  pna  nsabpa'  'JihA  wow 
Tjj  rrnso  nsoMOi  njnno  iroiKan  t  nn*n  tjo  mvu  rroVon  t  w  np'mn  vh  ^d^hu 
TTT  p  nan»o  nnK^Da  -rw  ^tu  ronH^.— Zu  n»SnD  •  •  •  aroo  vgl.  a.  Chr.  xxi,  la. 
An  Elija  Gaon  kann  aus  ohronologisohen  Grfinden  nicht  gedacht  werden, 

*  Z.  9 :  birrar  to  rn^a  vsnts  V^ian  Hvean  nnon  w'd:  "onm. 

'  Aus  der  Wirksamkeit  der  Hochschule  von  Jerusalem  in  der  Zeit  vor 
1040  sei  erwfthnt  die  Angabe  bei  Saadyana  Kr.  XXVIII  (S.  393) :  Saadja's 
Commentar  zu  Jesaja  kaufte  Joeija  -onn  b.  Aharon  b.  Josija  in  dem  Jahre 
in  welchem  er  in  der  heiligen  Hochschule  von  Palftstlna  ordinirt  wurde : 
orwjm  mno  w«i  ot^  npa"»t  ram  wn  »a»  na^va  7W\y^  na*«ra  "pcim  naro  naca 
nrrS  rmn,  also  im  Jahre  1031.  Yielleioht  ist  dieser  Jos^a  Vater  des  im 
Jahre  loSa  zum  **  Dritten"  designirten  Zadok  b.  Josija. 
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THE  TETIlA(?)GIlAMMATON. 

Ik  the  investigatioii  of  this  name,  it  is  best  to  commence  with 

it  as  it  is  found  at  the  end  of  many  Old  Testament  proper  names 

of  whicli   it  is  an  element — W.     This  I  hold  to  be  a  genuine 

old  form.     The  additional  fourth  letter,  n,  was  probably,  at  first, 

what  the  grammarians  called  the  paragogic  n,  a  merely  occasional 

rhythmical  appendage.    When  once  added,  however,  it  would  give 

the  word  an  appearance  suggestive  of  derivation  from  the  verb  iTH ; 

and  tins  would  naturally  strike  the  imagination  of  people  very 

prone  to  adopt  etymologies  ad  hocy  and  without  a  thought  of  their 

historic  accuracy.     In  this  way,  I  believe,  grew  up  the  etymology 

of  Exodus  iii.  14-15.     When  this  became  authoritative,  the  name 

would  be  written  with  the  four  letters,  as  a  matter  of  course.    Thus 

the  paragogic  letter— if  I  am  right— was  taken  up  into  the  body 

of  ike  name,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  its  root.    Starting 

from  this  quadriliteral  form,  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  course  that 

modem  scholars  should  have  decided  on  the  pronunciation  **  Tahweh." 

Indeed  it  is  probable  from  Theodoret's  well-known  statement  (that 

the  Samaritans  pronounced  the  Tetragrammaton  *Ia/9«,  while  the 

Jews  pronounced  it  *laa)  that  the  "Tahweh''*  vocalization  had  been 

reached  by  the  Samaritans.    Qiven  the  derivation  from  the  verb 

''to  be,'*  and  that  vocalization  is  quite  inexpugnable. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  why  I  cannot  accept  Euenen*s 
defence  of  the  "Yahweh"  pronunciation  ^  I  agree  with  that 
illustrious  critic  and  historian  of  the  Religion  of  Israel  that  '*  no  one 
who  wrote  down  these  four  letters,"  ab  initio  "can  have  meant  to 
indicate  any  other  pronunciation";  and  that  ''if  he  had  intended 
his  readers  to  say  Tahu  or  Taho,  for  instance,  he  would  have  omitted 
the  fourth  letter."  But  this  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  "theory 
irfiich  finds  in  Yahweh  the  original  form  and  pronunciation,  and  in 
Yah,  Yahn,  Ac^  abridged  derivatives  from  it."  The  appearance  of 
^T  on  the  Moabite  Stone  shows  that  this  form  was  at  least  in 
occasional  use  about,  nine  centuries  before  Christ ;  but  the  inference 

*■  Hfbbert  Ledwres,  1889,  note  4. 
TOL.  XV.  H 
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that  ''consequently  the  pronunciation  Yahtoeh^  was  current  at  that 
time  seems  to  me  altogether  unwarranted. 

Probably  the  exact  form  of  the  alternative  theory  which  I  now 
present  was  not  thought  of  by  Euenen,  or  was  thought  of  only  to  be 
summarily  dismiteed  as  an  unscholarly  hypothesis.  We  are  told — 
even  unto  this  day— that  rrtrP  "has  not  its  own  original  vowels 
(probably  njn^)  but  those  of  ^J*18  ^"  Concerning  the  latter,  the  Jewish 
Encyehpedia  says,  sub  voce  Adonai : — "Originally  an  appellation  of  God, 
the  word  became  a  definite  title,  and  when  the  Tetragram  became 
too  holy  for  utterance  Adonai  was  substituted  for  it,  so  that,  as  a  rule, 
the  name  written  YHWH  receives  the  points  of  Adonai  and  is  read 
Adonai,  except  in  cases  where  Adonai  precedes  or  succeeds  it  in  the 
text,  when  it  is  read  Elohim.  The  vowel-signs  e,  o,  a,  given  to 
the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  written  text,  therefore,  indicate  the 
pronunciation  Aedonai,  while  the  form  Jehovah,  introduced  by  a 
Christian  writer  about  1520,  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.'* 

Nothing  could  be  more  positive.  If  belief  could  safely  rest  on 
authoritative  teaching,  here  we  have  it.  The  Christian  who  had  the 
hardihood,  several  centuries  after  the  close  of  the  Ma^orah,  to 
"  introduce  *'  the  form  Jehovah,  lends  an  element  of  piquancy  to  the 
lesson.  I  must  confess  that,  up  to  very  recently,  I  parroted  this 
statement  of  the  hybridism  of  nln^,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  could 
be  e£fectively  challenged ;  tOl,  in  a  moment  which  usually  comes  to 
me,  on  any  subject  however  sacred,  I  asked :  "  What  is  the  evidence 
of  this  ?  **    From  that  moment  my  belief  in  it  was  doomed. 

The  first  thing  which  I  saw,  on  opening  my  eyes,  was  that  il^n^ 
has  not  the  vowel  points  of  ^J^K.  It  has  only  two  out  of  three. 
The  excuse  that  _  is  written  as  ,  because  it  is  under  ^  evidently  will 
not  hold ;  for,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  vowel  points  of  Tffl^^  are 
a  q^rey  perpetuum  of  ^jh8!|,  the  ^  is  to  be  read,  not  with  %  but  with  6C, 
which  is  impossible.  Where  the  Ma^oretes  intended  mrp  to  be  read 
as  D^r6g,  they  put  the  vowel  points  of  that  word,  notwithstanding 
that  ^,  fell  under  ^,  and  who  can  doubt  that  they  would  have  put 
the  vowel  points  of  ^J^K  to  mn^,  if  they  had  intended,  by  those 
vowel  points,  to  indicate  that  it  was  to  be  read  as  ^J^K  ? 

That  it  was  so  read  I,  of  course,  do  not  deny.  Indeed,  this  is  part 
of  my  case.  That  reading  had  become  habitual  ages  before  the 
addition  of  the  vowel  points  to  the  Hebrew  text,  as  is  shown  by 
the  rendering  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  Septuagint  as  6  Kvpcor 
and  by  Jerome  as  Dominus;  and  there  was  no  need  to  reinforce  this 
substitution  by  vowel  points.    Still  the  Ma9oretes  might  not  have 

^  Kautzsoh*s  Otsenim'  Etbnw  Qrammar  (English  edition),  p.  31;. 
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thongfat  80  had  not  the  vowel  points  of  Hjrp  happened  to  be  rery 
limilar  to  those  of  ^J^*  Save  for  that  lucky  accident  the  Yocalization 
of  nJiT  might  not  have  been  retained  for  us,  though  it  might  have 
been  inferred  from  its  development  from  Vl^ ;  for  the  addition  of  the 
final  rL__  would  naturally  modify  VP  into  ^.  With  n__  added,  VP 
becomes  rrtrp,  as  with  W]  added  it  becomes  O'J^rp.  This,  I  hold,  is 
why  we  find  Ti^iV[  in  the  Ma^retic  version. 

So  far,  then,  we  are  left  with  VT  as  the  real  name.  But  this 
ii  furiher  analysable.  The  final  ^  is  simply  the  old  nominative  affix, 
and  is  no  essential  part  of  the  word.  As  Professor  Chwolson  says, 
in  his  valuable  essay  on  The  QuiescetUs  {or  Voufel-LeUers)  ^n  in 
AnderU  Hebrew  Orthography:  *'  the  nominative  termination  in  0  or  u 
.  .  .  has  remained  in  single  and  compound  proj^er  names.**  It  is 
because  this  ^  is  only  an  obsolete  case-ending  that  we  have  a  long 
list  of  duplicate  forms  of  names  ending  in  VV  and  rP  respectively  ^ 
Fundamentally,  therefore,  the  name  is  1^,  which  becomes  V1^  with  the 
ancient  suffix  of  the  nominative,  and  this  becomes  rrtrP  by  the  addition 
of  the  paragogic  n.  The  quadriliteral  form  has  grown  from  the 
triliteial,  which,  in  its  turn,  has  arisen  out  of  the  biliteraL  Whether, 
as  Friedrich  Delitzsch  suggests*,  this  can  be  further  traced  to 
a  primitive  uniliteral  form,  I  will  not  inquire ;  for  at  this  point  the 
matter  passes  beyond  the  evolution  of  the  name  within  Hebrew 
limits— the  problem  which  I  have  set  myself  to  solve.  My  solution 
of  that  problem  may  be  tersely  stated  in  the  words  of  Isaiah  xxvL  4 : 
rrtiT  rPa  •*  YTiowah  is  Yah.*'  That  is  alL  But  it  must  be  clearly  seen 
and  firmly  grasped  before  any  genuine  advance  can  be  made  in 
finding  satis&ctory  answers  to  the  most  interesting  questions  which 
surround  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  Deity. 

J.  H.  Levy. 

*  See  Ginsbnrg's  Introdueticn  to  the  Maswretioo-OriHcal  EdUUm  qfthe  Hebrew 

*MM»P.  387-394. 

'  **Der  €k>tt««name,  weleher  im  Munde  des  hebriisehen  Yolkes  stets 
ftblieh,  ja  vielleicht  aussehliesslich  ftblioh  war  und  blieb,  ist  irr  nr ,  wobei 
zo^eich  dasBewosstsein  von  \  i,  als  dem  wesentliehen  Namensbestandteil 
mch  fbrtdauemd  lebendig  erhielt.  **—iro  lag  da$  Fiaradie$f  p.  159. 
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DIE  STAATSWAGEN  DES  PATRIARCHEN. 

03")  nu  b\t^  nwnp). 

Bt^CHLEB  Iftsst  in  seiner  eingehenden  Besprechong  der  Stelle  des 
jerasalemischen  Talmuds,  Sanhedrin,  iSc,  209  ff.,  den  Ausdnick  ni'Hp 
nnerkl&rt  (J,  Q.  B,,  XIII,  724).  Aber  die  Ton  ihm  citirte  Emendation 
Gr&tzens  (Monatsschrifty  1884,  547)  involvirt  bereits  die  richtige  Er- 
kl&rnng.  Grfttz  liest  n&mlich  nunp  statt  TWUp  nnd  meint  offenbar 
m^np,  Staatswagen  (earrum,  8.  Levy,  IV,  382  f. ;  Krauss,  L^nwdrteTf 
^h  565).  In  der  Erz&hlong  Chaninas,  die  an  der  angefQhrten  Stelle 
dorch  Eleazar  b.  Pedatb  tradirt  wird,  ist  von  den  Abgeaandten  des 
Patriarchen  die  Rede,  welche  in  vier-nnd-zwanzig  Staatswagen  in 
Lydda  einzogen,  urn  dort'die  Intercalation  vorznnehmen.  Dieser 
ungewOhnliche  Pomp,  mit  dem  die  Abgesandten  des  Patriarchen  nm- 
geben  waren,  erregte  nnliebsames  Aufsehen ;  nnd  als  sie  bald  daraof 
— vielleicht  in  Folge  einer  Epidemic— zu  gleicher  Zeit  starben,  sagte 
man,  das  ''bOse  Ange"  h&tte  die  mit  so  aosserordentlichem  Glanze 
Anfgetretenen  getro£fen  and  sie  w&ren  daran  gestorben  (Dru  D^^ 
"IHK  p^tl  dro  inoi  Pn  r^).  Die  "Staatswagen  des  Patriarchen- 
hanses"  (^3*1  n^l  7^  TVOMp)  kommen  anch  in  einem  andem  dem- 
selben  Chanina  (b.  Ghama),  einem  Schdler  Jehndas  L,  gehOrenden 
Ausspruche  vor,  den  im  babylonischen  Talmnd  (Sabbath,  122  a,  oben) 

Abba  b.  Kahana  tradirt :  nara  ]b\:hob  nniD  un  n^3  b^  nwnp. 

Ihrer  InxnriOsen  Ansstattung  und  der  Leichtigkeit,  mit  der  sie  in 
Bewegung  gesetzt  wnrden,  verdankten  diese  Wagen  wohl,  dass  man 
erlaubte,  sie  am  Sabbath  zn  bewegen.  Solche  Prachtwagen,  wie  er 
sie  im  Hause  Jehndas  I.  gesehen  hatte,  schwebten  auch  Rab  vor,  als 
er  die  "  in  goldenen  Wagen  sitzenden  "  jQnglinge  des  Hauses  Davids 
schilderte  (b.  Kidduschin,  76  b,  unt.:  ilT  b\£^  nwnpi  piW  oina);  in 
der  Parallelstelle,  Sanhedrin,  49  a,  fehlt  diese  Einzelheit).  Endlich 
giebt  es  noch  einen  dritten  Anssproch  desselben  Chanina  (b.  Chama), 
in  welchem  der  Staatswagen  des  Patriarchenhauses  Erw&hnong 
geschieht.  In  j.  Aboda  zara,  44  d,  66  (in  Beziehnng  auf  die  Mischna  Ab. 
zara,  v,  5  WDOa  18<  jinpl  13^^  n^30n)  erzfthlt  Chanina,  wie  ein  Wagen 
des  Patriarchenhauses  anf  eine  Entfemnng  von  mehr  als  vier  Meilen 
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den  Blicken  entschwnnden,  also  der  Beobachtnng  entzogen  war,  man 
habe  aber  dennoch  den  anf  demselben  befindlichen  Wein  zu  trinken 

gestattet  (•  •  i>nD  'TO  "vm^  nri^Dni  ^ar  nu  inro  nnK  inpa  fwyo). 

Eine  andere  Version  des  Vor&lles,  in  der  Chanina  es  ist,  der  den 

Wein  zu  trinken  gestattete,  findet  sich  b.  Sabbath,  122  a,  oben  (bier 

muss  Yor   O^TD^  7Z^  MUPpl  erg&nzt  werden   tOn,  s.  Rabbinowitz 

s.  St.).    Die  angeftkhrten  Stellen,  in  denen  Cbanina  b.  Cbama  yon 

den  *'^  Wagen  dea  PatriarchenbaoBes  *'  spricbt,  beweisen,  dass  die  Anf- 

fama:Mkg  Ton  Gr&tz,  die  ibn  T\V^p  an  der  ersten  Stelle,  j.  Sanbedrin, 

16  c,  zn  T)\yyp  (d.  i.  riUITp )  emendiren  liess,  ricbtig  ist.    Eb  ist  aber 

nocb  .fiB^licb,  ob  die  Emendation  nOtbig  ist ;  denn  an  einer  Stelle  des 

jemsalemiscbenTalmnds  findet  sicb  ebenfalls  die  Scbreibong  nVTp,  and 

zwar  ist  dort  ebenfalls  von  vier^nnd-zwanzig  Wagen  die  Rede.   In  Baba 

Bathra»  17  a,  3 1,  wild  erz&hlt,  Jemand  babe  seiner  Yerlobten  HVTp  T'^a 

mit  neuen  Frdcbten  (flin  ^^D,  die  Parallelstelle  in  b.  Baba  Batbra, 

146  a :   znn  inrsm  ^5>31  cnn  pn  cnn  p)  geschickt.     £s  ist  also 

ganz  got  m^glich,  dass  ancb  in  dem  Bericbte  Cbaninas  fiber  die  nach 

Lydda  gekommenen  Abgesandten  des  Patriarcben  flVTp  die  ricbtige 

Leseart  ist  (ygh  tibrigens  fiber  diese  Bedentung  von  T\Vlp  Levy,  lY, 

379  b^  nnten).     Die  Zabl  24  ist  in  beiden  F&Uen  als  ninde  zu  be* 

tiachten. 

W.  Baoheb. 
Budapest,  September  1901. 
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DAS  HEBRAISCHE  IDD  IN  EINER  VERKANNTEN 
BEDEUTUNG. 

DAShebr&ische  ^9y  welches  man  durchweg  (mit  Hinzaziehang  des 
assyrisclieii  Hpru)  mit  "Buch"  oder  "Brief"  wiedergiebt,  eetzt  an 
zwei  Bibelstellen— Hiob,  xix.  23  und  Jesaia  xxx.  8-~eine  Bedeutung 
Toraus,  die,  wie  una  echeint,  bisher  Terkannt  worden  ist.  An  der 
ersten  Stelle  fasst  Hiob  seinen  sebnstlclitigen  Wunsch,  dass  die  Eunde 
Ton  dem  innem  Siege,  zu  dem  er  sich  nach  langem  Eampfe  dorch- 
gerungen  hat,  nicht  wirkungslos  yerfalle,  sondem  den  kommenden 
Geschlechtem  erhalten  bleibe,  in  die  Worta  zusammen :  ^  }rp  ^ 

TJnd  ebenso  wUnscht  Jesaia,  dass  seine  tJbeizeogang  von  der  Erfolg- 
losigkeit  der  fremdl&ndischen  milit&rischen  Untersttttzong  der 
fematen  Nacbkommenscbaft  dberliefert  werde :  Tt&^Tl  t^^^J^^  VSii  HTiy 
thSV  15  lyb  linrjH  tf \i>  W^  ngn  IDD  i>J]  DPIK.  in  beiden  Fallen 
kommt  es  also  auf  ein  ganz  besonders  danerhaftes  und  dem  "Zahne 
der  Zeit"  am  meisten  trotzendes  Schriftmaterial  an.  An  der  ersten 
Stelle  wird  es  zn  den  JV^a^ninschriften  in  Parallele  gesetzt,  an  der 
zweiten  soil  es  **  bis  zum  letzten  Tage,  ftir  imlner  bis  in  Ewigkeit " 
erhalten  bleiben.  Dass  man  sich  diese  Dauerhaftigkeit  von  einem 
gewOhnlichen  "  Buche  "  versprochen  haben  sollte,  ist  von  vome  herein 
aosgeschlossen.  Dieser  IJmstand,  in  Yerbindnng  mit  der  Erw&gung, 
dass  das  Wort  1DD  an  der  ersten  Stelle  dnrch  das  1  in  iprn^  auf  das 
denkbar  sch&rfste  hervorgehoben  nnd  in  beiden  Fftllen  mit  dem  ftU: 
ein  '*  Buch  '*  v6llig  unpassenden  Verbum  ppH  **  eingraben'*  construirt 
wird,  fahrt  mit  Notwendigkeit  auf  die  Yermutung,  dass  in  den  ange- 
f&hrten  Versen  eine  ganz  specielle  Bedeutung  von  1BD  vorliegt.  Es 
wird  daher  wohl  nicht  gewagt  erscheinen,  wenn  wir  1DD  mit  dem 
lautlich  genau  entsprechenden  assyrischen  siparru  zusammenstellen 
und  an  den  citierten  Stellen  mit  "  Erz  "  oder  "  Bronze  **  Qbersetzen, 
das  einen  sehr  kr&ftigen  und  passenden  Sinn  ergiebt.  Allerdings  ist 
der  Gebrauch  von  Erz  zu  Schriftwerken  in  der  Bibel  sonst  nicht  nach- 
zuweisen  (vgl.  Nowack,  Lehr1}uch  der  hebraischen  Arehdologie,  Band  I, 
p.  289),  indessen  darf  man  nicht  vergessen,  dass  es  sich  hier  eben 
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tun  ein  TdUi^  ungetc(}hnli€he8  Schriftmaterial  handeln  mass,  dessen 
Verwendnn^  man  vielleicht  nor  Tom  Auilande  her  kannte  und  sich 
nar  in  den  seltensten  F&llen  gestatten  darfte.  Im  Anschluss  hieran 
sei  nocb  bemerkt,  dafls  ^TO  an  heiden  Stellen  nicht  mit  "  schreihen/* 
sondem  mit  **  einhanen'*  sn  tlberset^en  ist,  woza  man  sich  als  Material 
Stein  KQ  denken  hat,  TgL  Deuter.  xxviL  8,  Josoa,  viii.  32.  Das  obige 
^GO  ^  siparru  hftngt  wohl  mit  dem  arabischen  ^JJL  zusammen, 
welches  dieeelbe  Bedentmig  hat.  Zu  dem  Lautwandel  Y  ==  D  vgl. 
Barih,  SUfmoU>gi9che  Studien,  p.  54,  §  26.  Ob  an  den  angeftQirten 
Stellen  die  Punktation  "^BD  die  richtige  ist  und  nicht  yielmehr  eine 
filtere  Anssprache  "^?,  welche  durch  die  Verwechselung  mit  dem 
gewObnlichen  sefer  Temachl&ssigt  wurde,  vorauszusetzen  iet,  kOnnen 
wir  nicht  mehr  entscheiden. 

I.  Fbudlakdbb. 
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ABRAHAM'S    LESSON    IN    TOLEBANCE*. 

AocOBDiNG  to  Moslem  tradition,  Abraham  was  the  founder  of 
hospitalitj.  A  commentator  of  ^ariil  calls  him  u^^  ^^  {S^\  ^i-i^\ 
the  patriarch  who  introduced  hospitality.  (Vide  Hammer-Purgstall 
in  ZDMG.f  VI,  57,  no.  303 ;  GrOnbaum,  Neue  BeitrOge  zur  semitischen 
Sagenkunde  (Leiden,  1893),  p.  118.)  T&bail  relates  that  the  three 
angels— who,  according  to  Jewish  sources,  were  Michael,  Gkkbriel, 
and  Uriel  {Midrash  Lekack  Tobh,  ed.  Buber,  I,  82 ;  Baba  Meziah,  86  b)— 
would  not  touch  the  food  set  before  them  by  Abraham.  ^  Why  do 
ye  not  eat  ?  **  queried  the  patriarch.  "  We  eat  nothing  without  first 
knowing  its  price.*'  Thereupon  answered  Abraham:  *'The  price  of 
these  refreshments  is,  that  you  invoke  the  name  of  God  before 
beginning  and  praise  it  when  you  finish.*'  At  this  one  of  the  angels 
remarked  to  the  other :  "  Verily  God  did  well  to  make  this  man  his 
friend*"  (cf.  GrOnbaum,  l,c,,  p.  119). 

This  pious  trait  of  Abraham*6  is  also  referred  to  in  Jewish  tradition. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  passers-by  to  partake  of  food  and 
drink,  and  enjoined  upon  them,  while  so  doing,  the  duty  of  thanking 
God  (see  Bereshith  Rahbah  to  Gen.  ziv.  19;  xviii.  19,  and  other 
references  in  the  Wilna  edition,  pp.  174,  200).  The  Talmud  relates, 
Sat(ih,  10  a,  that  after  his  guests  had  partaken  of  his  hospitality,  they 
rose  to  bless  him,  upon  which  he  said :  "  Have  ye  eaten  of  that  which 
is  mine  ?  Te  have  eaten  of  what  belongeth  to  the  God  of  the  World. 
Give,  therefore,  praise  and  acknowledgment  to  him,  who  spake  and 
lo  I  the  world  was,**— D/iyn  iTHl  HCHfff  ^7  (vide  Wtlnsche's  render- 
ing, Der  hdbyh  Talmud^  II,  Leipzig,  1887,  pp.  259-260 ;  GrOnbaum,  I,  c, 
p.  120).  A  fuller  account  of  Abraham*s  hospitality  is  given  by  Beer 
in  his  Lehen  Abrahams,  Leipzig,  1859,  p.  56,  and  S.  Baring^ould,  in 
his  Legends  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  (New  York,  1872),  p.  187 

^  A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
April,  Z900. 

*  See  on  the  whole  histoiy  of  the  term  "  Friend  of  God,"  with  special 
reference  to  Abraham,  the  eihaustiye  article  of  Steinschneider,  ''Der 
Freund  Gottes,"  in  Jellinek's  adtbaibkOt,  V,  i860,  no.  90,  pp.  78-79. 
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(cf.  also  W.  Mayer,  **  6a8tfi:eimd8chaft,''  in  Bosch's  KaUnder  und 
Jakrbuch  fur  ImraeliUn^  voL  V,  Yienna,  1846,  pp.  312-314).  I  remaric 
in  passing  that  Job  also  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  a  type 
of  a  generous  Bedouin  saint  whose  nomadic  tent  was  the  joy 
of  God  and  man.  In  the  Greek  Testament  of  Job  (published  by 
Angelo  Mai  in  his  Seriptorum  Veterum  Nora  CoHectio  (Rome,  1833), 
foL  VII,  pp.  180-191,  and  republished  by  Kohler  in  SemUic  Studies  in 
Memory  qfBev.  Dr,  A,  Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  296-338),  ch.  iii,  8,  we 
read :  Kal  c?  ns  ^pxno  alr&p  ikMtiiutvwftiVj  tlx*  Tp9<t>ta$iu  iv  rj  rpantCo 
IMOv  rov  X40ciF  Tfjp  XP^^*  '^  oMwa  anirpenop  i^'KBtw  lijp  Bvpaw  fiov 
nSXvy  K€w^,  **  And  if  any  one  came  asking  for  alms,  he  found  food 
on  my  table  to  take  all  he  needed,  and  I  turned  nobody  away  to 
lea?e  my  door  with  an  empty  stomach.*'  [kSKit^  icci«^a)n2e^  M73 
of  the  Rabbinic  story  of  Akibah ;  cf.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan,  ch.  YI ; 
Gittin  56  a:  jnar  IW  ai>M  am  Wai>  O^^W  b,  vide  Kohler,  /.c, 
pp.  280,  318,  note  2.]  In  all  probability,  says  Kohler,  p.  276,  Job 
became  a  type  of  the  philanthropic  receiver  of  strangers,  the  pattern 
of  a  Bedouin  prince  of  hospitality  in  popular  tradition,  long  before 
Abraham  was  rendered  such.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  all  this 
that  tradition  desired  to  emphasize  his  religious  fervor  as  much  as 
his  hospitality. 

There  is  a  legend  concerning  Abraham  and  a  heathen,  whose  origin 
has  not  yet  been  investigated.  It  is  popularly  accredited  to  Beigamin 
Franklin,  whose  version  we  shall  give  below.  Milman,  in  his  History 
of  the  Jews  (Am.  ed..  New  York,  1877),  vol.  Ill,  p.  459,  note,  ascribes  it 
to  George  Gentius  (died  1667),  who  quotes  it  in  the  dedication  (to 
the  Consuls,  Senate,  and  people  of  Hamburg)  of  his  Latin  version  of 
Solomon  Ibn  Yerga's  Sheb^  Yehuda  [cf.  FOrst,  Btbl.  Judaica,  III,  474 ; 
Steinschneider,  Catal.  Bodl,,  1009],  published  in  Amsterdam,  in  165 1, 
1654  and  1680  in  4^  [not  1690  as  Milman,  /.e.].  I  regret  that,  at 
present  writing,  I  have  no  access  to  the  Latin  translation ',  so  as  to 
verify  Milman*s  reference.  The  apologue  of  Abraham  and  the  Fire* 
worshipper  has  become  so  widely  known  to  English  readers  that  it  is 
interesting  to  note  its  first  mention  in  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  eminent  Engish  divine,  who  died  in  the  same  year  as  the  Latin 
translator  of  the  Jewish  Chronicle  (1667).  In  his  ecoXoym  'EKXccrun^, 
or  a  Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Frophesyingy  sect.  XXII,  ed.  Bohn, 
London,  1867,  vol.  II,  p.  418,  he  says,  in  speaking  of  communication 
with  dissenting  churches,  that  the  following  story  he  found  '^m  the 
Jews*  books,'*   It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  copied  it  fo)m  the  Latin 

'  For  a  review  of  the  Latin  version  of  Shebet  Tehuda,  see  Dr.  M.  Wiener's 
German  translation,  Hannover,  1856,  pp.  ziz-xzvii. 
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# 
venion  of  Gentios.  "  When  Abraham  sat  at  his  tent-door,  according 
to  his  custom,  waiting  to  entertain  strangers,  he  espied  an  old  man 
stooping  and  leaning  on  his  staff,  weary  with  age  and  travail,  coming 
towards  him,  who  was  a  hundred  years  of  age :  he  received  him 
kindly,  washed  his  feet,  provided  sapper,  caused  him  to  sit  down : 
but,  observing  that  the  old  man  ate  and  prayed  not,  nor  begged  for 
a  blessing  on  his  meat,  he  asked  him  why  he  did  not  worship  the 
God  of  heaven.  The  old  man  told  him  that  he  worshipped  the  fire 
only,  and  acknowledgred  no  other  God.  At  which  answer  Abraham 
grew  so  zealously  angiy,  that  he  thrust  the  old  man  out  of  his  tent, 
and  exposed  him  to  all  the  evils  of  the  night  and  an  unguarded 
condition.  When  the  old  man  was  gone,  God  called  to  Abraham, 
and  asked  him  where  the  strange^:  was:  he  replied,  'I  thrust  him 
away  because  he  did  not  vrorship  thee.'  God  answered  him,  '  I  have 
suffered  him  these  hundred  years,  although  he  dishonoured  me ;  and 
couldst  thou  not  endure  him  one  night,  when  )ie  gave  thee  no 
trouble?'  Upon  this  saitb  the  story,  'Abraham  fetched  him  back 
again,  and  gave  him  heritable  entertainment  and  wise  instruction.* 
Go  thou  and  do  likewise,  and  fihy  charify  will  be  rewairded  by  the 
God  of  Abraham." 

Jeremy  Taylor's  version  of  this  beautiful  legend  is  no  doubt  the 
source  of  Beigamin  Franklin's  account  whic)i  is  frequently  quoted  in 
his  name.  A  recent  contributor  to  a  religious  paper  claims  to  have 
found  it  in  the  leaves  of  an  old  and  forgotten  magazine,  where  the 
following  is  related :  Franklin's  love  for  his  fellow  men  was  coequal 
with  his  knowledge,  ^d  it  is  not  siirprising  that  he  was  pronounced 
in  his  views  upon  religious  persecution,  citing  such  as  inhuman  and 
barbarous  in  the  extreme.  On  one  occasion  when  in  the  company  of 
a  circle  of  friends  in  Pari*,  the  conversation  had  turned  upon  the 
subject  of  intolerance,  and  Franklin  presented  unanswerable  argu- 
ments against  what  he  asserted  to  be  a  practice  so  obyiously  repugnant 
to  every  dictate  of  humanity.  After  refuting  opinions  advanced  by 
some  of  the  circle  and  in  support  of  the  views  he  had  advanced,  he 
called  for  a  Bible,  and  ti^ming  |k>  the  Book  of  Genesis,  he  remarked 
that  he  would  proceed  to  read  the  follo^ng  as  authority  for  his 
statements : — 

CHi^PTS^  LXVIL 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham  sat  in  the 
door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold,  a  man  bowed  with  age,  coming  from  the  way  of  the 
wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Turn  in. 
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I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet  and  tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt 
arise  early  in  the  morning  and  go  thy  way. 

4.  But  the  man  aaid.  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree. 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly ;  1m>  be  tamed  and  they  went 
into  the  tent ;  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  bleised  not  God,  he  said 
onto  him.  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  Most  High  God, 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ? 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I  do  not  worship  thy  God, 
neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  God 
which  abideth  always  in  my  bouse,  and  provideth  me  with  all  things. 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and  he  arose 
and  fell  upon  him  and  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham,  Where  is  the  stranger  ? 
I  a  And  Abraham  answered  and  said.  Lord,  h^  would  not  worship 

thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name ;  therefore  have  I  driven 
him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wilderness. 

11.  And  God  said.  Have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred,  ninety 
and  eight  years,  and  nourished  and  clothed  him,  notwithstanding  his 
rebellion  against  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a  sinner, 
bear  with  him  one  night  ? 

12.  And  Abraham  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  Lord  wax  hot 
against  his  servant ;  lo,  J  have  sinned ;  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee. 

13.  And  he  arose  and  went  forth  into  the  wilderness,  and  sought 
diligently  for  the  man  and  found  him. 

14.  And  he  returned  with  him  to  his  tent;  and  when  he  had 
entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him  away  in  the  morning  with  g^ifts. 

15.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying,  For  this  thy  sin, 
shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hundred  years  in  a  strange  land. 

16.  But  for  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them;  and  they  shall 
come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and  with  much 
substance. 

The  raamteur  concludes  this  story  of  Franklin  as  follows : — 
"  I  was  struck  with  the  aptness  of  the  passage  to  the  subject,  and 
did  not  fail  to  express  my  surprise  that  in  all  the  discourses  I  had 
read  against  a  practice  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  genuine  spirit 
of  our  holy  religion,  I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  chapter 
quoted,  nor  did  I  recollect  my  ever  having  read  it,  though  no  stranger 
to  my  Bible.  Next  morning,  turning  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  I  found 
there  was  no  such  chapter,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  well-meant 
invention  of  my  friend,  whose  sallies  of  humour,  in  which  he  is  a 
great  master,  have  always  a  useful  and  benevolent  tendency." 
The  same  stoiy  is  found  with  some  variations  in  a  rare  volume  of 
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tracts  on  religiooa  tolerance^  entitled :  CoUectum  of  Tettimonies  in 
favour  of  Religious  Liberty,  in  the  case  of  the  Dissenters,  CaihoHes,  and 

Jews.    By  a  Christian  Politician. London,  1790,  pp.  88-89, 

Article  XVIII,  enperscribed  witb  the  words:  ''A  parable  against 
persecution  bj  Dr.  Franklin,  in  imitation  of  Scripture  Language; 
founded  upon  a  Jewish  tradition^  To  this  the  editor  of  the  volume 
adds  a  note :  '*The  following  parable  against  persecution  was  com- 
municated to  me,"  says  Lord  Cairns,  "by  Doctor  Franklin,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  great  figure  in  the  learned 
world;  and  who  would  still  make  a  greater  figure  for  benevolence 
and  candour,  were  virtue  as  much  regarded  in  this  declining  age  as 
knowledge.  The  historical  style  of  the  Old  Testament  is  here  finely 
imitated;  and  the  moral  must  strike  eveiy  one  who  is  not  sunk  in 
stupidity  and  superstition.  Were  it  really  a  chapter  of  G^enesis,  one 
is  apt  to  think  that  persecution  could  never  have  shown  a  bare  face 
among  the  Jews  and  Christians.  But  alas  !  that  is  a  vain  thought. 
Such  a  passage  in  the  0.  T.  would  avail  as  little  against  the  rancorous 
passions  of  men,  as  the  following  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  persecution  cannot  be  condemned  in  terms  more  explicit," 
....  Sec.  (On  pp.  66-68  is  printed  another  letter  by  Dr.  Franklin  on 
the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  written  in  1773.) 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  parable?  Both  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  claim  to  have  seen  it  referred  to  as  a  Jewish 
tradition,  and  L.  Weiss  quotes  it  in  an  abbreviated  form  in  his 
Talmudic  and  other  Legends  (New  York,  1889*),  pp.  66-67  ^  There  is 
not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  story  in  Rabbinic  sources.  Neither 
Beer,  nor  Gould,  nor  even  the  painstaking  GrQnbaum,  refer  to  it 
anywhere.  To  my  astonishment  I  find  the  same  story  beautifully 
rendered  into  Hebrew  by  Nachman  Krochmal  (i 785-1840),  in  a  rare 
periodical  published  in  1844:  rPID^l  D^?t8T>^  (Jerusalem,  1844; 
printed  at  Zolkiew,  imprimatur  given  in  Lembeig,  Nov.  29,  1844!). 
This  contribution  of  Erochmal's  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Zunz  or 
Fflrst  or  Steinschneider  (Catal.  Bodl.,  s.  v.,  p.  1589-90),  and  deserves  to 
be  reproduced  in  full,  if  only  for  its  classical  diction : — 

:  inoD  bv  jytw  nnrrat  inn  md  h2  d*"©^  yacn  jpr  k^k  mm  «n^  (3) 

'  A  brief  version  of  the  parable  is  given  in  Horace  E.  Scudder*8  Book  of 
Legends  (1900),  under  the  title,  '<  Abraham  and  his  Visitor.*' 
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Toy  hvo  najm  to  ^  ^anjc  *3  tok^  \ntnfh  p^  onnoK  Dpn(:) 
tianib  ro^  npiaa  noDc^  r6*i>n  no  nrS  T^n  ynn  ^i>K  nmo 
no^  TKD  n  •t»M  ni'jcn  nnn  i^jc  ne  o  «i>  noeci  b^kh  jkd^  (n) 
n^Din  nan  nwoi  xoth  tsvr\  J>m  m»n  omw  np^i  (n)  :ni>n«n  vi>M 

^m*  16  "TDiri  B^n  |jn  (?)  :uidd  wjratm  ^  pw  d^idb'  n^p 
pw^  ^myavK  «^  njw  Nni>K  dk  ^3  tdk  «i>  lor  nw  yrhn  nn 
mora  Dp^  irta  dh-ok  p|k  nm  (n)  rniDre  ^a  ^i>  |nw  n*33  n^y 
JTK  Dnnn«  noen  onnaK  i>jc  dvi^jk  ta^  (d)  tn-otai  imr-uM 
^»  i^pD  rntru  p  notn  dh-un  fjn  0)  :ni^Si  t5)k  na  n«w  b^kh 

HK  n-TDH  ^3  ^K  rrh:h^  x^n^^bn  wb^  pbti^  D^yB^i  nwD  nr  lyB^ 
:l'7nK  ni>^i>  inw  i)3i>3  n^wi^a  ni>i>in  pya  nBt<  din  p  nnw  wn 
•ante  ^3  oxmn  ^riNDH  Tiapa  "^ynn  f\H  nrr  w  ^k  dh-uk  ntMOi  (3^) 
viiwyi  B^i  riK  B^3^  n-u^ron  y^i  &tt3k  nnw  (r)  :k3  ni)D 
mi  oTib  inn5>B^  npan  vn  (t)  :  nuio  inn  •at^  ni>n«n  vi3^b^ 
*3  jr  noK^  n^xr  onnaw  i>K  ^  nan  ^T1  (io)  nS  ii>  tn:  mx 
T'vjK  lyntb  w^  nw  nwn  ^33k  di  ^ry3  nB^n  B^ni  '^^th  ny333 
n^wc  16  ^^n3  r\H  TK  (v)  :  Derate  D3Ba  D^nraim  Dniiyn3  nB^ 
oviijt6  Dni>  rrrw  ^iw  Dyi>  ^i>  ivr  non  DnDn«i>  dw3^b^  djw 

:  oiny  ly 

Krochmal  divides  the  parable  into  tdxteen  verses,  as  Franklin  did, 

and  must,  therefore,  have  had  before  him  either  a  German  trans* 

lation,  or  possibly  a  copy  of  the  English  version,  since  the  above  is 

almost  a  verbal  translation  of  Franklin's  narrative.    Similar  legends 

and  apologues  are  quoted  by  Russian  and  Gulician  Maggidim  in 

illustration   of  Scriptural   texts   in  discourse.     In   the  collection 

of  homilies   and   anecdotes  ascribed  to   Jacob   Dubno,  popularly 

known  as  the  Dubno  Qaon,  entitled  3pxr  ^riK   (5  parts,  Warsaw, 

J  874),  there  is  no  reference  made  to  this  apologue,  though  it  is 

strange  that  it  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  "father  of  story- 

tellen  *^  (Cr^on  ^3K),  as  he  was  deferentially  called.    I  am  glad  to 

be  able  to  point  out  the  probable  source  of  the  parable,  so  widely 

cutnzlated  throo^li  the  genial  Franklin,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 

Persian  origin  had  not  long  since  been  suggested  by  the  mention  of 

a  PIBE-W0B8HIPI*EB  in  the  version  of  Jeremy  Taylor  quoted  above. 
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It  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bustan  (a^jd  of  Sa'dI  (1184-1291  ?),  where 
it  is  imbedded  among  other  choice  moral  tales  written  by  this 
"Nightingale  of  a  Thousand  Songs."  The  Gulistdn,  or  Rose-Garden^ 
was  known  to  Occidental  scholars  in  a  Latin  version  as  early  as  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the  Bustan  or  Crarden  of 
Petfume  there  are  no  translations  earlier  than  this  century.  Geobge 
GEimus,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  the  Latin  translator  of  Ibn 
Verga's  Hebrew  chronicle,  iTTliT  D3y,  the  first  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Amsterdam,  anno  165 1,  in  the  veiy  same  year  when  he 
published  his  Latin  version  of  Sadi,  entitled  Rosarium  politicum.  It 
is  easy  now  to  explain  how  the  stoiy  of  Abraham*s  lesson  in  tolerance 
crept  into  the  Preface  of  his  translation  of  Shebet  Tehudaht  when  the 
parable  was  fresh  in  his  mind  during  the  perusal  of  Sa'di's  works. 

I  have  no  complete  edition  of  the  Bustan  in  English  [cf.  for  a  brief 
bibliography  and  interesting  selections  the  article  Sadt  in  Charles 
Dudley  Warner's  Library  of  the  World* s  Best  Literature,  voL  XXH 
(1897)1  PP-  12634-58,  written  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson]  and  I  quote 
from  the  "  compiled "  version  of  Moncure.  Daniel  Conway,  in  his 
Sacred  Anthology,  ist  ed.,  New  York,  1874,  pp.  61-62,  no.  XCVII,  s.  v* 
"Toleration":— 

**  For  a  week  Abraham  would  scarce  break  his  fiut  for  fear  some 
hungry  traveller  might  pass  needing  his  store.  Daily  he  looked  out 
upon  the  desert,  and  on  a  day  he  beheld  the  bent  form  of  an  aged 
man,  his  hair  white  as  snow,  tottering  towards  his  door.  '  Guest  of 
mine  eyes,"  said  Abraham,  *  enter  thou  with  welcome,  and  be  pleased 
to  share  my  bread  and  salt."  The  stranger  entered,  and  to  Mm  was 
given  the  place  of  honour.  When  the  cloth  was  spread,  and  the 
£unily  had  gathered  round  the  board,  each  uttered  Bismillah  {*  In  the 
name  of  God ')  save  one :  the  aged  guest  uttered  no  word.  Abraham 
said, '  Old  man,  is  it  not  right  when  thou  dost  eat  thy  food  to  repeat 
the  name  of  God  ? '  The  stranger  said,  *  My  custom  is  that  of  the 
fire-worshipper.'  Then  Abraham  arose  in  wrath,  and  drove  the  aged 
Geber  from  his  house.  Even  as  he  did  so,  a  swift-winged  spirit  stood 
before  the  patriarch  and  said — 'Abraham!  for  a  hundred  years  the 
divine  bounty  has  flowed  out  in  sunshine  and  rain,  in  bread  and  life, 
to  this  man :  is  it  for  thee  to  withhold  thy  hand  from  him  because 
his  worship  is  not  thine  ?  *  *' 

Leigh  Hunt,  whose  admirable  adaptations  from  Oriental  authors 
are  as  felicitous  as  any  by  RQckert  or  Bodenstedt,  has  written  a 
charming  paraphrase  of  this  apologue  in  the  form  of  a  "  dramatic 
parable,**  entitled :  Abraham  and  the  Fire-Worshipper.  His  source  is 
undoubtedly  Sa'dfs  Bustan,  as  he  was  familiar  with  all  the  fancifril 
creations  of  the  East.    He  skilfully  interweaves  with  his  narrative 
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"  Elijah's  interview "  with  God,  about  which  Campbell  has  written 
an  exquifliie  poem,  using  "the  still  small  voice"  in  the  sense  of  a 
heavenly  echo — a  faTOorite  figure  of  the  Rabbis  quoted  by  Wordsworth 
and  YTliittier  (cf.  a  poem  by  the  present  writer  on  Elijah  [i  Kings 
zix.  11-13]  ^  ^^  American  HebreWf  Feb.  9,  19CX)).  Leigh  Hunt's 
I>oeni  is  incladed  in  Isabel  E.  Cohen's  Readings  and  Becitatione  for 
Jewith  Homes  and  Schools  (Philadelphia,  1895),  pp.  44-48,  no.  18. 

GsoBOE  Alexander  Eohut. 
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ZUE  PORTUGIESISCH-JtJDISCHEN  LITERATUR. 

Das  Interesse  ftlr  die  leidenvolle  Vergangenheit  and  die  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Leistungen  der  Juden  ihres  Landes  erwacht  in  erfren- 
licher  Weise  auch  bei  den  Portugiesen.  Von  unserem  Freonde 
J.  Mendes  dos  Remedios,  Professor  in  Coimbra,  erschien  vor  mebreren 
Jahren  unter  dem  Titel  "Os  Judeus  em  Portugal"  der  erste  Theil 
der  Greschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugal  (Coimbra,  1895).  £r  beab- 
sichtigte,  wie  er  mir  im  Juli  1896  schrieb,  das  sehr  seltene  Werk  des 
Portugiesen  Samuel  Usque,  *'Gonsola9am  &a  Tribula99e8  de  Israel,** 
mit  kritischen  Noten  versehen,  neu  zu  ediren,  er  musste  aber  von 
seinem  Vorhaben  abstehen  aus  demselben  Grande  wie  ich  den  Plan 
aufgab,  eine  deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  genannten  Werkes  zu  veran- 
stalten.  Einzelne  Eapitel  aus  Usque*s  Werk,  and  zwar  die  tlber  den 
Auszug  der  Juden  aus  Portugal,  hat  Joaquim  de  Arai^jo  in  den  von 
ihm  redigirten  ''Annaes  de  Bibliograpbia  Portugueza**  (Porto,  1889) 
wieder  abgedrackt. 

Jangst  verGffentlichte  D.  Joaquim  de  Aratgo  unter  dem  Titel 
'^ Judeus  Portugueses**  (FamalicSo,  1901)  bibliographische  Notizen, 
beziebungsweise  solche  Schriften,  welcbe,  wie  es  in  der  Einleitung 
zu  denselben  heisst,  in  dem  "  Diccionario  Bibliographico  Portugues  ** 
des  Innocencio  Franc,  da  Silva  und  in  meiner  "  Biblioteca  Espanola- 
Portugueza-Judaica  *'  fehlen,  theils  weil  sie  wegen  ibrer  Seltenheit 
Silva  und  mir  unbekannt  geblieben,  theils  weil  sie  seit  der  Ver6f- 
fentHchung  der  " Biblioteca  *'  erschienen  sind.  De  Aracgo  verf^  nicht 
nur  tlber  griindliche  literarische  Eenntnisse,  er  ist  auch  im  Besitze 
mehrerer  seltener  portugiesisch-jildischer  Werke.  Die  ftusserst 
seltene  Schrift  des  Amsterdamer  Arztes  Lemuel  da  Silva  gegen  Uriel 
Acosta,  '*  Tratado  da  immortalidade  da  alma,*'  welche  im  Jahre  1861 
mit  40  hoUftndischen  Gulden  bezahlt  wurde,  erwarb  er  in  Rom; 
ausser  seinem  Exemplare  befindet  sich  in  ganz  Portugal  nur  noch 
eins  in  Lissabon,  das  vor  nahezu  hundert  Jahren  von  dem  gelehrten 
Akademiker  Ribeiro  dos  Santos  benutzt  wurde.  Er  besitzt  ferner 
'*  Espejo  fiel  de  Vidas**  des  Daniel  Israel  Lopez  LagunaS  aus  dem  er 
die  '*  Elogios  *'  des  Dr.  J.  de  Sequeira  Samuda  (p.  7  f.)  wieder  abdrackt. 

^  Jewish  Quarteriy  Review,  XII,  pp.  708-717. 
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Die  Bede  des  Erzbischofs  de  Cangranor  D.  Diogo  da  Annuncia^So 
JuBtiniaiio  bei  dem  am  6.  September  1705  in  Lissabon  abgehaltenen 
grossen  Auto  da  F^  Ton  welcber,  wie  De  Aratgo  nacbweist,  swei 
▼eiBcbiedene  Ansgaben  in  demselben  Jahre  in  lissabon  encbienen  — 
die  ente  Ausgabe,  welobe  David  Nieto  vorlag,  amfasst  89,  die  zweite 
73  Seiien  in  8^*> — worde  vom  Londoner  Haham  R.  David  Nieto  in  der 
Scbrift  "Respnesta  al  sermon  predicado  por  el  Ar^obispo  de  Can- 
granor •  • .  por  el  Autbor  de  las  Noticias  Beconditas  de  la  Inquisicion" 
(BM.  esp.-port.-jud,,  p.  77)  beantwortet  Unbekannt  war  bis  jetzt, 
daas  noch  eine  andere  Antwort  von  einem  Anonymns  erscbien  unter 
dem  Titel  ''Ante-exordio  &  Besposta  do  Sermam  que  o  Ar^obispo 
de  Cangranor  pregon  no  Auto  da  F^  que  se  fez  em  Lisboa  em  6  de 
Septembro  de  1705,  b6  por  Gloria  de  Dios,  a  qnem  toda  a  dedica, 
para  que  a  ampare;  i>or  Credito  da  verdade  em  que  toda  a  fonda, 
para  que  claramente  se  veja;  e  por  desengano  de  Super8ti98en8,  a 
todos  08  papistas  para  que  se  arrependam,  e  de8en£ranem  dos  Erros,  e 
Enganos,  com  que  este  seo  Pregador,  e  todos  os  mais  lastimosamente 
OS  trazem  enganados.  Impresso  em  Turim  na  Officina  de  Jorge 
de  Cervantes,  Anno  de  1709,  S°  gr.,  115  pp.  (Joaquim  de  Arai^jo,  I.e. 

p.  5)- 

D.  Francisco  Xavier  de  OHvejra,  portugiesischer  Gesandter  in 
Wien,  der  die  den  Jnden  in  Neapel  einger&umten  Privilegien  dem 
reicben  Isaac  de  Souza  Brito  in  portugiesischer  Uebersetzung  in  einem 
Brief e  (Haag,  1741)  mittbeilte  {Bibl,  p.  79),  bescb&ftigte  sicb  aucb 
in  seinen  dem  D.  Joseph  de  Portugal,  conde  de  Vimioso,  gewid- 
meten  Beiseberichten,  *'  Memorias  das  viagens  "  (Amsterdam,  1741 ,  8^^), 
eingehend  mit  den  portugiesiscben  Juden  in  Holland,  besonders  mit 
der  Familie  Nunes  da  Costa  (De  Araujo,  p.  11);  ebenso  in  seinem 
*'Discoai8  F^th^tiqne**  (1762),  von  dem  1891  eine  neue  Auflage 
(Porto)  veranstaltet  wurde. 

Anonym    erscbien   von  JoiU)  Pedro  Bibeiro  ''Extracto   de   una 

Memoria  sobre  a  tolerancia  dos  Judeus  e  Mouros  em  Portugal** 

(Lisboa,  182 1,  4^,  14  pp.),  wieder  abgedruckt  in  Bibeiro's  "BeflexSes 

historicas,**  I,  p.  75  ff.).    Ein  Auszug  aus  *'  Lettres  juives  . . .  entre  un 

Juif  voyageur  h,  Paris  et  ses  correspondants  en  divers  endroits  ** 

(Lausanne,  1750)  erscbien  in  portugiesischer  Spracbe  von  Antonio  de 

Portugal  de  Faria  unter  dem  Titel :  ''Uma  Carta  de  Jacob  de  Brito  a 

AarSo  Monseca**  (Leome,  1897,8^^,14  pp.);   ^  demselben  Jahre 

erschien  in  Coimbra  von  Sousa  Viterbo  ein  Schriftchen  Aber  den 

Dichter  Jo2o  Pinto  Delgado  in  bios  50  Exemplaren  (De  Arai^jo,  p.  9, 

n.  15),  nnd  im  gleichen  Jahre  erscbien  in  Porto  "Origem  e  desen- 

volvimento  da  Popula^&o  do  Porto  **  von  Bicardo  Jorge,  mit  interes- 

santen  Mittbeilaiigen  tlber  das  Leben  der  Juden  in  Porto. 
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Zor  portugiesisch-jfldischen  Literatur  z&hlt  Hr.  Joaquim  de 
Arai:go  (p.  13)  auch  ''Gioyanni  III  di  Portogallo,  il  Card.  Silva  e 
rinquisizione,**  Memoria  del  Oomm.  A.  Ronchini  (Modena,  1879,  8^°, 
43  PP*)>  ein  nor  in  wenigen  Exemplaren  abgedrucktes  Schriftchen, 
das  neue  Docomente  zur  Geschichie  des  swischen  D.  Jo&o  III  und 
dem  Bischof  yon  Visen  gefOhrten  Eampfes  tlber  die  Einftlhning  der 
Inquisition  enih&lt,  sowie  das  nur  21  Seiten  starke  Schriftchen  **  Gli 
ebrei  portoghesi  giustiziati  in  Ancona  sotto  Paolo  V,"  Foligno, 
33  dicembre,  1884.  C.  Feroso,  der  auf  dem  Titelblatte  genaante  Name 
des  Verfassers,  ist  pseudonym. 

Der  zweib&ndige  historische  Roman  **  0  Judeu  **  von  Camilli  Castello 
Branco  (Porto,  1866,  262  n.,  276  pp.)  behandelt  den  zum  Feuertode 
Yerurtheilten  dramatischen  Dichter  Antonio  Jos^  da  Silva,  den 
Oamillo  mit  Unrecht  zum  Freund  des  frflher  erwfthnten  Francisco 
Xavier  de  Olivejra  macht  Unerw&hnt  l&sst  Hr.  J.  de  Arai:go  den  erst 
vor  einigen  Jahren  von  dem  talentvollen  D.  Antonio  de  Campos 
junior  in  Lissabon  unter  dem  Titel  *'Guerreiro  e  Monge**  (Erieger 
und  MOnch)  in  Lissabon  erschienenen  vortrefflichen  historischen 
Roman,  der  die  Zeit  von  1494  bis  nach  der  Vertreibung  der  Juden  aus 
Portugal  und  die  der  portugiesischen  Entdeckungsfahrten  umfasst. 
Die  Schilderungen  de  Campos*  beruhen  auf  grtlndliohen  historischen 
Forschungen  und  liefem  ein  getreues  farbenreiches  Bild  der  dama- 
ligen  Lage  der  Juden  in  Lissabon.  Die  HauptroUe  in  diesem  Roman 
spielt  der  reiche  Salomon  Zacuto,  der  in  der  Rua  Nova  der  Hauptstadt 
Portugals  das  schOnste  Haus  besass,  und,  mit  Mathematik  und 
(jreographie  vertraut,  bei  dem  mtlrrischen  EOnige  D.  Jo&o  II  in  grosser 
Gunst  stand.  Ihm  Cibergab  der  K6nig  einen  illegitimen  Sohn  namens 
Juan  Affonso  zur  Erziehung ;  derselbe  entbrannte  zu  der  schOnen 
Rahel,  der  einzigen  Tochter  Zacutos,  in  heisser  Liebe  und  nahm  sie, 
nachdem  sie  in  femem  Lande  den  Vater  verloren  und  den  Glauben 
verlassen,  nach  mehij&hriger  Trennung  zum  Weibe. 

M.  KATSEBLINa. 

Budapest,  den  i.  April  1902. 
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2<l>PAriS   IN   PSALM  SALOMO'S,  H,  6. 

Iv  dem  Verse :  (0»)  vlo\  koi  (al)  Bvyarip*^  tv  o^XftoXoxrig  frovripq,  iv  (r^po" 

T^di  6  Tpaxnkos  avrSty,  bat  das  Wort  Allen,  die  sich  mit  den  Psalmen 

Salomons  bescli&ftig^  haben,  Schwierijsrkeiten  bereitet  und  zu  verscbie- 

denen  Erkl&rungsyersucben  Anlass  geboten.  Alle  Forscber  —  mit  nur 

sebr  wenigen  Auanabmen  —  sucben  das  Verst&ndniss  des  r&tbselhaften 

Wortes  aus  dem  als  entsprecbend  angenommenen  bebrftiscben  zu 

geirinnen,   obne  Zweifel  mit  Recbt.    Der  neueste  Kommentar  von 

Kittel  (in  Kaiitzscb*8  Apokrifphen  und  Pseudepigraphen^  II,  131)  fUbrt 

WeUbansen's  "Ring"  und  Hilgenf eld's  "Brandmal*'  als  nicbt  be- 

fiiedigend  an  nnd  empfieblt  an  erster  Stella  die  tibertragene  Bedeu- 

tung  "Yerscbluss,**  bemerkt  aber  dann  nocb :  *'Man  denke  an  die  in 

b.  T.  Sabbatb,  28  a  (soil  beissen  58  a)  bezeagte  Sitte,  Halsband  oder 

Kleid  des  Sklaven  mit  einem  Siegel  zu  verseben."    Hiemacb  wird 

DTl^  als  das  entsprecbende  Wort  des  Originals  vorausgesetzt  und 

dasselbe  giebt  aucb  Frankenberg  {Die  Datierung  der  Psalmen  Salomons, 

67)  in  seiner  BUckObersetzung.  Aber  die  Belegstelle  aus  dem  Talmud, 

die  die  eigentbOmlicbe  Bedeutung  des  Wortes  bezeagen  soil,  besagt 

etwas  ganz  anderes,  wie  bier  gezeigt  werden  wird.    £s  wird  daber 

notbwendig,  fdr  a<t>payU  ein  anderes  hebr&iscbes  Wort  zu  sucben,  das 

obne  kQnstlicbe  Deutung  in  den  Zusammenbang  sicb  einfilgt. 

Die  WOrterbQcber  zum  Talmud  und  Midrascb,  die  sicb  mit  be- 
sonderer  Vorliebe  den  griecbiscben  und  lateiniscben  LebnwOrtern 
widmen,  dabei  aber  den  mindestens  ebenso  wicbtigen,  interessanten 
Bnd  Bcbwierigen  bebr&iscben  Wortscbatz  vemacblftssigen,  geben  dber 
das  Wort  Dllin  wenig  Auskunft    Levy  (II,  129  a,  b)  giebt  als  erste 
Bedeatnng :  Siegel,  Stempel,  und  nennt  biefQr  aucb  die  Stelle  aus  Sab- 
bath, 58a;  als  zweite  verzeicbnet  er:  Verscblass,Scblu8S,  und  fQbrt  unter 
den  Beispielen  aucb  b.  Besa,  31  b  an  :  V?'^?y^  niDnin  **  Verscblttsse, 
^e  aufdem  Erdboden  liegen,  zum  Beispiel  die  FalltbOren  der  Gruben, 
femer  die  Stangen  oder  die  Stricke,  die  einen  Verschluss  der  Hoblen 
lolden.*'    Bei  dieser  tjbersetzung  und  Erkl&rung  der  Stelle  bleibt 
es  jedoch  nnerfindlicb,  wie  DTl^n  sowobl  Falltbdren,  als  aucb  Stricke 
^er  Stangen  bedeaten  kOnne.    Die  betreffende  Stelle  laatet :  ICH 

•WD  xxh:n^  jin'^^  «^  J^P^o  «^  ^^  ^'^^  vp'V^}:^  nionin  J?ti)rs& 
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raea  m>^p2^  nion^n  /a^nnD  •  3)d  dv  im)  na«^  thk  imm  rpfitD^ 
K^:nni  •  •  •  inim  jrpfi^i  "^'no  aio  ova  ^in^n  k^  jtpbd  Ki>  hM  yrxo 
jrpBo  «^  i'^  yT\D  roBoa'  ypnpar  nionira  tko  ^an^  Dnwn  oniD 

•  •  •  inim  xrpUDI  n^no  31tD  DV3  ,inin  «i>^  Es  sind  vewchiedene 
Bestimmungen  mehrerer  Lehrer  fiber  die  Behandlung  der  DlDnin 
am  Sabbath  ond  an  Festtagen,  aber  in  alien  S&tzen  sind  die  Jl^Dfl^n 
die  Objecte  der  Verba  n^HD  ^rpBO  und  inin.  Wahrend  nun  inn. 
das  durchschneiden  bedeutet,  den  Gegenstand  nicbt  n&her  bestimmen 
l&88t,  zeigt  SPpsn,  das  Zerfasem  von  Geweben  bezeichnet  (b.  Sabbath, 
3 1  a ;  Sukka,  51a:  man  zerfaserte  die  alten  Priesterkleider  and  machte 
ans  denselben  Dochte  ftlr  den  Tempel),  aber  auch  das  Flechten  (vgl. 
Esther  rabba  zn  i,  6),  dass  die  nionin  hier  aus  Wolle,  Flachs  oder 
aus  einem  anderen,  fthnlichen  Stoffe  waren.  Znr  Gewissheit  wird 
dieses  darch  *)^nD,  das  im  eigentlichen  Sinne  das  Ldsen  yon  Enoten 
bedeutet.  Sonach  w&re  Dnin  etwa  ein  Strick,  dessen  Enden  in  einen 
Knoten  verschlungen  sind ;  soil  dieser  Verschlnss  geOffnet  werden, 
so  muss  der  Knoten  entweder  gelOst  oder  zerfasert  oder  dnrch- 
schnitten  werden\  Und  Raschi  erkl&rt  dem  Sinne  nach  richtig 
yp^p2^  nionin  als  die  ThOren  der  Gruben,  die  mittels  Strickknoten 
verschlossen  werden,  es  muss  nur  hinzugefQgt  werden,  dass  der 
Ausdruck  vom  ganzen  Verschlusse  bloss  den  ftussersten  Theil  nennt. 
Der  Anbringung  desselben  am  Erdboden  wird  die  an  Gef&ssen  gegen- 
tlbeigestellt ;  und  es  ist  der  Dnin  auch  in  diesem  Falle  verst&ndlich, 
indem  etwa  der  Deckel  an  den  Eessel  oder  Topf  mit  einer  Schnur  be- 
festigt  wird  und  die  Enden  dieser  dann  in  einen  Enoten  verschlungen 
werden  (vgl.  Numeri,  xix.  15  vhv  b^r\t  nn:x  pK  ncW  mno  ^^D  ^31). 
Dnin  hat  in  diesem  Satze  sonach  die  Bedeutung  des  "^^^  Enoten. 

Was  nun  die  Stelle  in  Sabbath,  58  a  5?aK  nxivne'  Dnina  ^IV^y  «V1^ 
inioaae'  Dnina  to  betrifft,  so  ist  es  von  Interesse,  dass  es  derselbe 
Samuel  ist,  der  sich  hier  des  fraglichen  Wortes  bedient,  wie  in 

^  Es  ist  auch  auf  die  Parallelstelle  in  jer.  Be^,  V,  63  b,  16  hinzuweiMn : 
jomm  pTioi  iTCpDOD  ypnpi©  nicrpni  tmo  »mb  onDDn  onio  wo  fClr  rpcn :  pcpo 
steht,  das  rfitteln,  lose  maohen  bedeutet.  Doch  hat  jer.  Sabbath,  XV^ 
'5  *i  54i  Megilla,  I,  71  a,  4a :  jvcpDO©  vp-xpyo  ,momm  thd  »inb  o^an  c-no  'an 
aiTD  ora  toni  "pw  pH  thio  rawa  u^n  . . .  nat?a  pmm  \^^o^  prpcoi  ia  sowohl 
j^cnals  auch  pcpc.  Jedenfalls  aber  beetfttigt  auch  dieses  neue  Wort  die 
«rmitteUe  Bedeutung  von  onin.  Dieselben  Verba  finden  sich  ebenfalls  in 
einer  Baraitha  in  b.  Sabbath,  146  a:  Tno  onon  b«n  nna-n:  "w  m^mn  Hin  H^an 
■jmn  v(n  rpoo  vh  ban  thd  ji^h  >rani  p\mm  rpcoi  (vgl.  jer.  Sabbath,  XV,  15  a, 
45),  wo  es  sich  um  ein  Geflecht  aus  Palmenzweigen  handelt,  in  das  man 
Feigen  und  Dattein  legt,  siehe  Tos.  Be^a,  III,  la  und  Levy,  II,  197  a.  Es 
kOnnte  auch  in  unserer  Stelle  JLhnliches  gemeint  sein. 
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Beaa,  31  a.  Es  ist  ferner  za  beachten,  dass  er  es  zur  Erkl&ning  des 
Wortes  703  der  Misclma  verwendet,  das,  wie  es  auoh  ohne  die  bei 
Levy  angef&hrten  zahlreichen  Belege  aus  der  talmodiscb-midraschi- 
schen  Liiteratur  schon  aus  der  Bibel  klar  wird,  Fessel  oder  Bande 
bedentet  (Psalm  cv.  18,  czlix.  8).  Da  der  Amorfier  Samuel  das  Wort, 
wie  im  ersten  Falle,  einer  tannaitiscben  Quelle  entnommen  bat,  ist 
diese  selbst  zu  beacbten.    In  Sabbatb,  58  a  lesen  wir:  *13yn  KIP  vh 

wn^  bM  intwar  am  xi^i  •  •  •  moaac^  onina  nb'i  itki^b'  onina 
nni033«^  Tffn  i6^  rmiDMt^  omra  nb  nonn  Kvn  vh)** '  inioant:^  aia 

^Tttnvas'  ara  K^I  "  der  Sklave  gebe  am  Sabbatb  weder  mit  dem  Dfim 
an  seinem  Halse,  nocb  mit  dem  DHin  an  seinem  Gewande  aus,  aucb 
nicbt  mit  der  Scbelle  an  seinem  Halse,  docb  darf  er  mit  der  Scbelle 
an  seinem  Gewande  ausgeben ;  das  Tbier  darf  weder  mit  dem  DH^n 
an  der  Hfllle,  nocb  mit  der  Scbelle  an  der  Hdlle,  nocb  mit  der  Scbelle 
am  Halse  ausgeben.**  Hier  wird  DHin  sowobl  beim  Sklaven,  als  aucb 
beim  Haustbiere  zusammen  mit  a^T,  der  Scbelle,  am  Halse  oder  am 
Gewande  genannt  und  es  kann  wobl  als  sicber  angenommen  werden, 
dass  der  DHin,  wie  die  Scbelle,  an  einer  Scbnur  oder  einem  Riemen 
bUngt  und  etwas  der  Scbelle  Abnlicbes  ist.  Nun  findet  sicb  der 
DnUl  nocbmals  in  Verbindung  mit  dem  Sklaven  in  b.  Menabotb,  43  b 
nnten:  R.  Meir  sagte :  Die  Yernacblftssigung  des  weissen  Fadens 
in  den  Schauf&den  ist  eine  strafbarere,  als  die  des  blauen.  Es  gleicbt 
dieses  dem  Falle  eines  EOnigs,  der  zwei  seiner  Sklaven  zu  sicb  ruft, 

.an?  b^  omn  note  TnKh  o^o  b^  onin  "h  «an  icn  nn«i>  den  einen 

beauftragt,  ibm  ein  Lebmsiegel,  den  anderen,  ein  Goldsiegel  zu 
bnngen ;  beide  unterlassen  die  AusfQbrung  des  Befebles,  ist  nicbt  der 
ente  Sklave  strafbarer  ?  Dass  die  Siegel  mit  dem  Stande  der  Sklaven 
znsammenb&ngen,  baben  scbon  Tossafotb  zur  Stelle  bemerkt ;  und  es 
ist  einerseits  klar,  dass  nur  das  Siegel  aus  Lebm  das  der  Wirklicbkeit 
entsprecbende  Abzeicben  desselben  ist,  andererseits,  dass  dasselbe, 
wie  gezeigt  wurde,  an  einer  Scbnur  am  Halse  getragen  ward,  oder 
am  Kleide,  wabrscbeinlicb  vome  an  sicbtbarer  Stelle.  Diesem 
entspricbt  aucb  der  Satz  des  R.  Levi  in  Deuteron.  rabba,  lY,  2 :  Die 
TerbeisBung  des  Lobnes  fQr  Geborsam  und  die  Androbung  der  Strafe 
fb  Ungeborsam  gleicbt  dem  Falle  eines  Sklaven,  dem  sein  Herr 
arv  Tfff  p^aiO,  goldenes  Halsgescbmeide  verspricbt  und  Eisenfesseln 
androbt^.  Denn  es  ist  nicbt  zuf&llig,  dass  dem  Sklaven  ein  Hals- 
scbmuck  in  Anssicbt  gestellt  wird,  nacbdem  diesen  nur  Freie  tragen, 

'  VgL  aucb  Oeneflitf  rabba,  LXXXIX.  7,  wo  R.  Samuel  b.  Nahman  das 
Wort  -la;  in  der  Rede  des  Mundscbenken  iiber  Josef  in  Genes.  xIL  la 
(l«atend  ergftnzt :  Es  ist  in  den  gebeimen  BesoblfUisen  Pbarao*8  gesobrieben, 
daas  ein  Sklave  nieht  regteren  und  nicbt  on^  ein  Halsband  anlegen  darf. 
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■w&hrend  der  Sklave  eine  grobe  Schnur  oder  ein  Band  mit  ebenl 
Anh&ngsel  aus  Lehm  trug^.    Sagt  ja  die  Mischna  Sabbath,  VI,  9: 

^nnina  D^oan  i-Dn«r  Ki>K  dik  i>3i  pa^ra  Doi>tD  ^:ai  one^a  r«<vi^  D^-an 

*'  die  Knaben  ddrfen  am  Sabbath  mit  ihren  Knoten  and  die  Prinzen 
mit  ihren  Schellen  ausgehen  *' ;  das  Letztere  gilt  far  Jedermann,  aber 
die  Lehrer  passten  die  Bestimmung  den  thats&chlichen  Verh&ltnissen 
an.  Die  S telle  setzt  voraus,  dasa  jeder  ein  HaUband  trug,  an  welchem 
etwas  hing,  ein  Knoten  oder  eine  Schelle,  wie  ja  das  Gleiche  auch 
vom  Sklaven  gesagt  wird ;  nar  w&r  dieser  noch  dazu  verurtheilt,  ein 
Siegel  zu  tragen,  in  das  wahrscheinlich  der  Name  seines  Herm  einge* 
graben  war.  Es  entsprach  dieses  den  arlyyuara  der  Heiden,  ein- 
gefttzten  oder  eingebrannten  Malzeichen,  welche  Sklaven  als  Zeichen 
ihrer  Herren  am  KOrper  trugen  und  die  der  Jude,  da  sie  dem  Verbote 
in  Leviticus  xix.  28  zuwiderliefen,  durch  das  Siegel  ersetzte*.    1st 

^  Wohl  findet  sich  der  Sohmuck  am  Halse  auoh  Nichtsklaven  als 
Belohnung  yeraproohen  in  Peaikta  rabbati,  XXIX,  138  a  :  Ein  KOnig  liebt 
aeinen  Sohn  and  lAaat  ihm  ein  Halsgeschmeide  maohen ;  als  derselbe  aber 
deu  Vater  erzQmt,  nimmt  er  ihm  daa  Geschmeide  weg  and  legt  ihm 
Fesaeln  an  die  Ftlsse.  Aber  die  Nebeneinanderstellung  yon  Halsge- 
echmeide  and  Fesseln  legt  die  Yermathang  nahe,  dass  ea  sioh  aach  in 
diesem  Satze  arspriinglich  am  einen  Sklayen  gehandelt  hat ;  oder  iat  das 
ganze  Gleichniss  nur  die  Nachbildung  eines  Alteren  yon  Seiten  eines 
Lehrers,  der  die  zu  Grunde  liegenden  Verh&ltnisse  nioht  mehr  kannte. 
Aruoh  (s.  y.  p^3o)  fCihrt  noch  eine  Stelle  aus  Jelamdenu  zu  Leviticus  xzi. 
ID  an :  'i3i  "^  mn  ^\an  ?kt  n»3i  iVh  ib  toh  pi*a  p'^tom  v:cb  man  rm  aber 
viel  zu  fragmentarisch,  als  dass  errathen  werden  kOnnte,  yon  wem  die 
Rede  ist.  Ich  glaube,  dass  derselbe  Satz,  allerdings  in  yerftnderter 
Oestalt,  in  Sifird  Numeri,  %  131  Anfang,  erhalten  ist.  Rabbi  Meir  sagte  : 
Es  giebt  yiele  S&tze  in  der  Thora,  die  neben  einander  stohen,  ohne 
irgendwie  zusammenzugehOren.  rvuiS  ^n  o  |rQ  «rK  rui  ntyiM  hdh  11  ksi^ 
pnc^b  non  nain  rxch  ^rvcro  .rj-rw  wn  r]H  [o^]  rnb  m  pr  no  ^1  itiho  biian  \rwr\ 
niDp^  ia*»m  in^am  tSdh  nbtj  .V?  *^^  rru  m^  iV©  p^tdioiVd  vd*v  vh\  V3w  u^tcitw 
iVh  ^^  "W2H  .rart  wsim  m  onan  ^  mo  i)  w^  "^Von  to«  y\7rh  wr  h^  is  .icm 
. .  am  -on  Vo  mo  ^:  n^  "|n*an  tdiw  yro  d'to?  Hiernach  wiirde  es  sich  um 
die  Auszeiohnung  eines  Soldaten  handeln. 

'  Als  Abzeichen  dea  Sklaven  kOnnte  noch  ein  vom  G0rtel  herabh&n- 
gendes  GefUss  aus  Numeri  rabba,  4  Endoi  ersohlossen  werden  (vgl.  Bacher, 
Agada  der  Tannaiten,  II,  lao) :  irmbjf  |nDa  wiv  p  prow  *aT  tow  wih  'ai  toh 
*3sb  mna  i^W3  -|riirA  t3v  'Dcb  lara  i:*ia  i*3no  itin  mro  '3co  v»T3iCHa  rAvi  rm  msp 
^0Tl*7^(^  '<  R.  Simon  b.  Johai  sagte :  Der  Hoheprieatersohn  Eleazar  hatte 
am  Gtirtel  eine  Art  Flasche  h&ngen,  denn  er  hatte  die  Lenden  gegilrtet, 
wie  ein  Sklave  vor  seinem  Gebieteri  um  hiedurch  auszudrflcken,  dasa  vor 
Gott  kein  Hochmuth  gilt."  Doch  hat  schon  Einhom  in  seinem  Midrasch; 
kommentar  zur  Stelle  gezeigt,  dass  der  Text  nicht  in  Ordnung  iat  und 
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demnach  ^n  hlom  das  an  der  Sdmor  herabh&ngende  Siegel,  lo 
kann  cV  atf>payi^  6  rpdx^Xos  airr&v,  wo  der  HaU  als  in  der  a<l>payU 
befindlich  genannt  wird,  nicht  Diura  D*V(1V  gelautet  haben. 

Der  Midraach  hat,  wo  von  der  WegfQhmng  der  Jaden  in  die 
Gefangenscliaft  gesprochen  wird,  flir  das  Halseisen  das  lateinische 
coUare  lh)p  (TgL  besonders  Echa  rabbatii  Prooem.  No.  34).  Es  ist 
schwer,  hieftlr  ein  entsprechendes  hebr&isches  Wort  zu  finden,  wie 

Tos.  Aboda  zara,  II,  4:  r^b^p  vh)  T^na  nin  jno  nb  Dni>  r*oiD  }W 

^TTQ  TV  TXwbtr>\t^  N71  "  man  verkanft  den  Nichijjuden  weder  Holi- 
blOcke,  noch  Fnssfesseln,  noch  Halseisen,  nocb  eiseme  Eetten,**  am 
besten  beweist,  wo  drei  der  genannten  Gegenst&nde  hebr&isch 
bexeichnet  sind,  nor  das  Halseisen  dorch  das  Fremdwort*.  Man 
kOnnte  hierans  mit  Wahrscheinlicbkeit  schliessen,  dass  dasselbe  den 
Jnden  bis  znm  Eindringen  des  Pompejos  nicht  bekannt  war;  sie 
mnssten  daher  ein  Wort  sur  Bezeichnung  des  Halseisens  wfthlen,  das 
den  Begriff,  soweit  es  eben  ging,  deckte.  Ich  denke  anf  Gmnd  von 
<rtf>pQyU  an  nySDi  das  wohl  allgemein  entweder  den  Fing^rring  be- 
dentet  nnd  von  den  LXX  in  diesem  Falle  mit  datcrvkiot  tibersetzt  wird, 
Oder  den  Reifen,  wo  LXX  dieselbe  t)bersetznng  hat,  das  aber  in  der 
Misdma  den  Ring  im  jerosalemischen  Tempel  bezeichnet,  in  den  der 
Eopf  des  Opferthieres  gelegt  wnrde,  als  dieses  geschlachtet  werden 
sollte  (Middoth,  III,  5,  vgl.  Sukka,  V,  8) '.  Es  w&re  aber  anch  mOglich, 
dass  die  Jnden  das  Wort  '^?>  das  den  Haken  bedentet,  den  man  den 
wilden  Thieren  (Ezech.  xiz.  4,  9 ;  xxix.  4),  aber  anch  Gefangenen 
(n  Regom,  xiz.  28 ;  Jesaia,  zxxvii.  29 ;  Ezech.  zzzviii.  4,  and  D.  H. 
If tlUer,  Inschriften  von  Sendschirii,  3  ff.)  durch  die  Lippe  and  den  Einn- 
backen  zog,  and  das  LXX  za  Ezodas,  zzxv.  22  mit  oxppayls  wiedergiebt, 

nseh  jer.  Sabbath,  X,  za  c,  31  verbessert  werden  mOsse ;  und  dann  bezieht 
tich  der Satz :  ''wie der  Sklave  vor seinem Gebieter,**  nicht auf  das Tragen 
der  Flasche,  sondem  auf  das  GegQrtetsein  Eleazars,  der  hiedurch  als  zum 
Bienste  seines  Herm  bereit  sioh  darstellt. 

^  Das  Prophetentargum  Qbersetzt  -u^D  in  Ezechiel  xix.  9  mit  pVip ;  aber 
darans  Usst  sich  nichts  schliessen,  da  es  nur  den  Sinn  und  nicht  das 
Wort  wiedergiebt 

'  Ftfar  nPSD  sprioht  aach  die  Mischna  Eelim,  XII,  z,  die  folgende 
Zosammenstelliing  enthftlt :  mvvan  ^  vivn  c^  Tvam  rose  .hmdid  dim  nvsr) 
vff*si  n^  lU  v*v  rfrco^  ^twoto  *iVipn  .ttwtd  j'^^dm  tCi  tihod  o'srm  mTp  .nmno 
;mnc  7KVtaf>  .'I'WJn  /wdtd  '*  Ringe  des  Mensohen,  Ringe  der Thiere  nnd  der 
Geflsse  mid  alle  Arten  der  Ringe,  der  Reifen  (?)  der  Pfeile,  der  der 
Oe£uigenen,  daa  Collare,  die  Eette,  die  einen  Verschluss  hat,  die  Eette,  die 
als  Fessel  gebranoht  wird.'*  Hier  ist  wohl  anch  das  Halseisen  mit  dem 
Fremdwort  angef&brty  aber  im  Zosammenhange  mit  den  Ringen  mid 
Kttten. 
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anf  das  Halseisen  anwendeten.  Der  tJbenetzer  hat  es  hier  um  so 
leichter  mit  o^poyiV  wiedergeben  kOnnen,  als  nach  den  Darstellungen 
alif  den  altseinitischen  Denkm&lem  nicht  Haken,  sondem  Binge  den 
gefangenen  EOnigen  dnrch  die  Lippe  gezogen  warden,  an  denen 
sie,  wie  wilde  Thiere  an  der  Leine,  geftUirt  worden  sind.  Wir  h&tten 
Bonach  zwischen  T)VM  nnd  nn  zu  w&hlen ;  ftbr  das  letztere  spricht 
die  Ubersetznng  der  LXX« 

A.  BUCHLER. 

WiEN,  den  5.  Mdrz  1901. 
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METHODS   OF  TEACHINO  THE  TALMUD  IN  THE 
PAST   AND  IN  THE  PRESENT. 

Ih  the  October  number  of  this  Rbview,  1897,  Herr  David  Farbsiein 
put  the  question  how  it  came  that  the  knowledge  of  Talmndical  lore 
poesessed  by  the  pupils  of  the  modem  Rabbinical  seminaries  was  so 
small  and  unsatisfieu^tory  ?  He  found  the  cause  of  this  deplorable 
phenomenon  in  the  fault/  method  of  teaching,  and  suggested  an 
improTement  mainly  consisting  in  this,  that  a  distinction  be  made 
between  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  laws  contained  in  the 
Talmud,  and  that  the  non-ritualistic  law  be  taught  by  a  jurist  in 
the  way  Roman  law  is  treated  at  the  universities.  I  will  not  enter 
upon  the  various  assertions,  made  with  the  best  intentions,  in  the 
afore-mentioned  article,  and  will  only  briefly  observe  that  no 
seminary  has  made  it  its  object  to  teach  Talmudical  civil  or  penal 
law.  As  for  the  latter,  it  has  not  been  applied  for  the  last  millennium 
and  a  half.  Palestine  indeed  reserved  the  right  for  itself  to  judge 
in  criminal  cases  according  to  the  national  law ;  in  all  other  coun- 
tries, even  in  Babylon,  the  home  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  the  rule 
appUed  niD3p  ^3^  pi  r«,  "penal  cases  are  not  tried.''  As  to  the 
T^dmudical  civil  law,  it  has  lost  its  practical  significance  in  the  whole 
of  Western  (and  partly  also  in  Eastern)  Europe,  ever  since  our  co- 
religionists bring  their  cases  before  the  courts  of  the  country  and  not 
before  the  Beth-Din. 

However,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud  does  not 
bear  the  fruits  that  are  universally  expected.  But  this  is  the  case  not 
only  in  the  modem  Rabbinical  schools,  but  also  in  the  old-established 
"  Teshibot,"  in  the  Talmud-Torah's,  and  in  all  Talmudical  schools, 
iHiether  old  or  new,  whether  in  the  west  or  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
It  is  usually  overlooked  that,  in  the  old  Talmudic  schools,  hundreds 
of  pupils  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  of  whom  only 
a  comparatively  insignificant  minority  acquire  a  moderate  knowledge 
of  the  Talmud,  though  it  should  be  easy  for  these  pupils  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  a  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  they  devote 
themselves  from  their  very  infiemcy.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
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exaggeration  to  say  that  an  average  jurist  has  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  Roman  law  than  a  certified  Rabbi  has  of  the  Talmud. 
I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  put  in  a  broader  sense,  in  the  sense 
I  put  it  in  an  essay  written  by  me  several  years  ago  (Magyar  Zsidd 
Szemle,  VIII,  208-222),  namely,  thus :  "  Why  is  the  result  of  the 
tuition  of  the  Talmud  in  our  days  unsatisfactory  ?  *' 

We  do  not  speak  of  the  complete  absence  of  all  results,  for  this 
would  be  an  exaggeration  contradicted  by  fact  on  all  sides.  But 
it  is  certain  that  the  results  obtained  give  no  satisfaction.  This 
is  evident  from  the  numerous  and  general  complaints  that  make 
themselves  heard  from  time  to  time  in  the  press  in  all  countries. 
Such  complaints  do  not,  as  Herr  Farbstein  thinks,  apply  merely  to 
the  students  of  the  modem  Rabbinical  seminaries,  but  also  to  that 
.of  the  pupils  of  the  old-fashioned  Talmudical  schools.  The  general 
lament  even  applies  to  the  Talmud-Torah  institutions,  where  younger 
lads  are  supposed  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  but  in  truth  it  remains  a  book  with  seven  seals.  In  my 
«s8ay  mentioned  above  I  included  all  modem,  and  partly  also  some 
old,  colleges  of  that  kind  vdthin  the  circle  of  my  investigations ; 
but  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  the  modem  institutions  only, 
because  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  present  and  for 
the  future,  and  because  I  believe  that  a  public  discussion  may  tend  to 
an  improved  state  of  things. 

Everything  has  its  causes,  and  the  cause  of  the  fragmentary  know- 
ledge of  the  Talmud  displayed  by  its  modem  adepts  has,  of  course^ 
been  sought  for.  Several  causes  were  found.  The  laudatores  temporis 
ccH  are  of  opinion  that  the  youth  of  the  present  generation  possess 
less  taste  for  the  Talmud  because  their  religious  zeal  is  less ;  also  that 
the  modem  pupil  is  less  gifted  than  the  youth  of  the  times  passed 
by.  These  reasons  are  based  upon  that  conception,  occurring  in  the 
Talmud  in  various  forms,  that  "  if  the  former  generations  were  angels 
we  are  men,  if  they  were  men  we  are  asses."  It  is  difficult  to  under* 
stand  how  it  is  possible  to  deny  to  the  present  generation  intellectual 
endowments  in  the  £B^e  of  the  great  triumphs  achieved  by  the  human 
mind,  both  in  natural  and  mental  science,  and  in  particular  it  is 
very  curious  to  find  this  theory  of  degeneration  applied  to  a  branch 
of  knowledge  which  is,  with  our  co-religionists,  not  a  new  acquisition 
but  a  very  old  one  indeed.  No  more  ought  a  want  of  religious  zeal 
to  be  mentioned,  because  the  modem  Rabbis,  as  eveiy  thinking 
person  will  admit,  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  saved  Judaism  in  civiUzed 
countries. 

As  another  cause  for  the  decreased  study  of  the  Talmud,  the 
circumstance  is  mentioned  that  less  time  is  available  for  that  class 
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of  study  than  formerly.  This  must  certainly  be  admitted ;  jet  it 
only  explains  why  the  student  of  the  present  day  cannot  compete  in 
that  direction  with  those  of  former  times.  It  offers  no  reason  why  so 
few  modem  scholars  make  the  study  of  the  Talmud  their  speciality. 
This  latter  question  is  frequently  answered  in  this  way—*'  that  the 
Talmud  ia  an  extremely  difficult  and  uninteresting  discipline,  and 
that  it  is,  besides,  a  thankless  study  and  without  special  value  in 
modem  times.**  The  latter  question  we  will  not  discuss ;  it  is  a  sad 
iact  that  most  of  the  modem  congregations  display  much  enthusiasm 
for  the  Talmud  on  paper,  but  not  when  electing  a  Rabbi.  But  the 
former  assertion  is  decidedly  erroneous.  The  Talmud  and  its  litera- 
ture comprises  the  spiritual  activity  of  two  millenniums ;  it  is,  after 
the  Bible,  the  greatest  creation  of  Judaism.  It  has  imprinted  its 
stamp  upon  the  Jewish  mind,  and  its  efiPects  can  be  perceived  in 
many  writings  composed  by  profound  thinkers  and  jurists  of  the 
Jewish  race,  who  themselves  had  no  knowledge  either  of  the  Talmud 
or  of  its  influence  upon  their  minds.  The  Talmud  affords  nourish- 
ment to  the  mind  not  a  whit  less  intellectual  than  any  modem 
literature,  and  is  even  more  interesting,  provided  we  understand  how 
to  arouse  an  interest  for  it  in  the  minds  of  our  generation.  The  study 
of  Judaism  has  branches  of  much  drier  character  than  that  of  the 
Talmud ;  inquiries  about  names  of  persons  and  localities,  about  his- 
torical dates  and  titles  of  books,  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  old 
prints,  &c.,  have  not  any  more  refreshing  effect  on  the  mind 
than  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  which  is  pervaded  by  the  breath  of 
ancient  life.  Nevertheless,  a  lively  activity  prevails  in  the  field 
of  those  disciplines  that  are  called  histoiy,  philology,  &c.,  whilst  the 
Talmud  is  neglected,  attracts  only  an  occasional  devotee,  and  has 
hardly  any  readers  except  among  the  specialists. 

This  question  brings  us  to  the  cracial  point.  The  Talmud,  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  generally  taught,  has  neither  object,  nor  material, 
nor  method.  The  modem  schools,  whatever  names  they  may  bear,  have 
adopted  indiscriminately  the  system  and  method— in  as  far  as  they 
deserve  these  names— of  the  Cheder  and  the  Jeshiba,  vnthout  con- 
sidering what  a  world  of  difference  lies  between  the  two.  We  will 
not  speak  of  those  schools  that  have,  in  modern  times,  taken  the 
-place  of  the  Cheder,  although  they  are  of  importance  also  as  pre- 
paratory schools  for  the  special  study  of  the  Talmud.  We  shall  only 
consider  the  special  schools.  In  the  times  when  the  tradition  was 
living,  in  the  age  of  the  Mishna  and  the  Talmud  and  even  much 
later,  the  instruction  consisted  in  committing  to  memory  of  the 
whole  of  the  Rabbinic  material  and  its  dialectical  treatment—a  pro- 
cedure which  the  ancients  themselves  admit  to  have  been  very 
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onerous.  During  the  following  centuries  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
of  the  material  of  the  tradition  was  still  the  object  of  the  schools  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Spain,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
former.  But  there  was  no  longer  the  same  amount  of  painful  memory 
work,  which,  besides,  had  become  impossible  on  account  of  the  steady 
increase  of  the  material.  The  aim  rather  was  to  acquire  such  a 
mastery  over  the  material  as  was  requisite  for  religious  practices.  It 
was  this  object  which  the  authors  of  Codes,  among  which  Al£Mi*s  com- 
pendium takes  the  first  rank,  had  in  view.  Those  discussions  of  the 
Talmud  which  had  no  bearing  upon  the  Halacha  were  therefore 
omitted,  as  were  also  those  portions  which  were  no  longer  valid.  The 
very  method  of  the  Babylonian  Amoraites  was  adopted,  who,  for  the 
same  reason,  did  not  comment  on,  or,  in  other  words,  did  not  study 
the  first  and  the  last  "  Orders  '*  of  the  Misbna,  with  the  exception 
of  one  treatise  in  each  which  was  still  of  practical  significance.  The 
highest  point  of  development  in  this  direction  was  reached  by 
Maimuni*s  immortal  code  of  laws.  He,  however,  included  also,  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  system  intact,  those  religious  laws  that 
were  no  longer  in  force  in  his  days,  and  pre&ced,  probably  after  the 
Arabic  pattern,  the  whole  work  vrith  a  theological  introduction. 
In  the  days  of  tradition  it  was  the  handing  over  from  motUh  to  motUh, 
in  subsequent  ages  it  was  codification,  which  formed  the  basis  of  tuition. 
In  diametrical  opposition  to  these  two  directions  stands  the 
Franco-German  method  of  instruction.  The  latter  attached  most 
importance  to  profundity  of  discussion,  to  "learning.*'  With  this 
method  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  make  the  entire  mass  of 
traditions  the  object  of  the  school,  for  the  short  span  of  time  would 
not  have  sufficed.  This  method  is  strikingly  characterized  by  the 
legend  that  the  Tosaphot  to  each  treatise  originated  with  a  distinct 
author ;  there  was  a  consciousness  that  in  this  way  of  studying  a 
whole  lifetime  was  required  for  composing  notes  to  one  single  treatise. 
The  three  directions,  as  sketched  out  here,  coincide  with  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  their  respective  ages.  The  oral  law  issued  from 
the  people,  but  the  people  know  only  tradition,  not  literary 
composition.  The  Sadducees  had  a  written  book  of  laws;  the 
Pharisees,  the  men  of  the  people,  knew  no  such  book.  The  origin 
of  the  oral  law  is  tradition ;  the  latter  was  adhered  to  even  long  after 
tradition  had  become  a  literature,  and  it  was  only  consistent  to  pro- 
hibit perpetuation  of  the  tradition  in  writing.  Plato  says  justly  that 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  writing  brought  about  a  weakening  of  the 
memory.  In  the  circle  of  the  Talmudists,  writing  did  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  study,  memory  asserted  its  full  force  in  consequence.  Lite* 
rary  composition  arose  among  the  Jews  through  the  influence  of  Syrians, 
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Arabians,  and  perhaps  also  bj  genuine  development.  Their  mental 
powers  being  tasked  otherwise,  they  found  themselves  compelled  to 
make  extracts  ont  of  the  sea  of  the  Talmud,  to  write  manuals  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  latter  in  practical  life.  This  was  done  by 
the  Gaonim  in  their  "  Halachot/*  which  were  written  under  various 
titles,  and  in  their  other  works.  Prominent  in  this  direction  is 
Alfeisi's  compendium;  still  more  prominent  the  Mishna-Torah  of 
Maimnni.  About  the  twelfth  century  flourished  in  France  the 
$los8atare8  of  Roman  law,  and  the  Tossaphists,  who  were  the  glossatores 
of  Talmudic  law.    The  same  spirit  prevails  in  either  school. 

The  school  of  the  Tossaphists  conquered  in  the  course  of  time  the 
whole  of  Europe,  including  Spain,  and  from  the  seeds  sown  by  them 
sprang  forth  the  method  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  400  years. 
In  spite  of  the  admiration  due  to  the  piety  and   the  diligence 
of  these  scholars  and  of  the    Talmudic   heroes   of  the   German- 
Polish  period,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  them  were  unable 
to  uphold  the  comprehensiveness  of  view  which  distinguished  the 
Talmudic  scholars  of  the  earlier  periods.     The  later  generations 
were  bent  under   the  iron  oppression  of  the  dark  Middle  Ages, 
confined  in   their   ghettoes,  and  more  and   more  excluded  from 
general  culture.    Circumstances  were  narrowing  their  minds  from  no 
fiault  of  theirs,  consequently  their  study  also  became  narrow  and 
degenerated  into  micrology.    The  neglect  of  culture,  forced  upon 
them  from  without,  led  to  narrowness ;  the  acumen  of  former  times 
sank  into  subtlety.    The  every-day  life  was  more  than  ever  raled  by 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  study  of  the  Talmud  became  limited 
almost  exclusively  to  those  portions  which  bore  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  times.    The  universal  taste  for  subtleties  was  indulged  in  by 
the  Talmudic  specialists  also,  and  it  would  have  been  wonderful  indeed 
had  it  been  otherwise.   The  protests  of  the  Craon  of  Wilna  and  of  Isaiah 
of  Berlin,  who  were  perhaps  already  affected  by  the  influences  of  the 
modem  Jewish  age,  bore  veiy  little  fruit.    According  to  the  spirit 
which    prevailed,  subtlety  was    the    principal  thing,    the    subject 
to  be  dealt  with  was  of  secondary  importance.    Several  weeks  were 
spent  in  the  study  of  single  pages  of  the  Talmud,  and  all  commen- 
taries and  decisions  thereon,  in  as  far  as  they  were  known,  were  taken 
into  consideration.    A  learned  Rabbi  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
school  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  educational  require- 
ments of  his  school,  in  reality  all  he  did  was  to  admit  his  pupils  to 
his  private  studies.    He  chose  his  subjects  without  regard  to  his 
Badiurim,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  chance  whether  he  drew  one 
or  another  drop  from  the  sea  of  the  Talmud  wherewith  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  his  scholars.    I  willingly  admit  that  there  were  exceptions, 
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but,  on  tbe  whole,  the  description  given  here,  answers  to  the  method  of 
teaching  the  Talmud  which  was  in  vogue  when  the  new  era  commenced. 

This  educational  method  has  not  been  entirely  discarded  even  at 
the  present  day,  although  the  general  conditions  and  the  demands 
made  on  the  Rabbinical  profession  have  been  totally  altered  in  this 
respect.  It  is  true,  the  PthaUhen,  which  formerly  had  been  so  highly 
esteemed,  have  already  become  the  exception,  and  only  serve  as 
a  test  of  Talmudic  knowledge.  The  scientific  treatment  has  made 
a  certain  progress,  but  in  reference  to  teaching,  the  state  of  affairs 
is  essentially  what  it  was  before.  I  base  this  assertion  upon  the 
annual  reports  of  the  special  schools,  in  which,  try  as  one  may,  no 
fixed  order  of  study  can  be  detected  in  the  sense  in  which  it  exists 
in  the  study  of  law,  medicine,  or  in  pedagogics  or  in  technical 
pursuits.  There  is  no  well-defined  syllabus  of  the  subjects  which 
it  is  intended  to  impart  to  the  students,  nor  any  previously  deter- 
mined course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  mastering  it.  One  might 
imagine  that  certain  portions  of  the  Talmud  would  have  been 
selected  and  divided  over  a  course  of  five  or  six  years,  which  were  to 
be  repepited  after  the  lapse  of  the  course,  so  that  the  same  curriculum 
would  always  be  gone  through  again  with  new  students.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  As  in  the  old  schools,  it  quite  depends  on  chance 
which  particular  treatise  and  which  folios  thereof  the  students  are 
made  acquainted  with.  There  being  no  defined  subject-matter,  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  object  of  tuition.  But  there  is  something  more 
injurious  than  the  absence  of  a  defined  subject-matter,  namely,  the 
continuation  of  the  old  educational  method. 

In  reality  it  is  not  the  Talmud  which  is  taught,  but  the  Talmud 
is  employed  as  a  text  to  the  history  of  its  exegesis.  In  the 
higher  special  tuition  the  Talmud  does  not  form  the  principal 
subject-matter  of  the  lecture,  but  it  only  afiPords  the  indispensable 
basis  to  illustrate  to  the  audience,  more  or  less  completely,  th& 
attempts  of  a  large  number  of  commentators,  glossatores,  writers  of 
not>eUae,  &c.,  in  their  exegetical,  codifying,  or  other  pursuits.  No 
special  school  of  modem  times  has  been  able  to  rid  itself  entirely 
of  these  evils.  Those  commentaries  which  the  first  printer  of  the 
Talmud  placed  on  the  margin  in  accordance  with  the  taste  and 
the  requirements  of  his  time  are  still  considered  indispensable,  in, 
spite  of  the  altered  circumstances  and  difiPerent  scientific  conditions. 
Quite  in  the  spirit  of  former  methods  they  still  form  the  standard  for 
the  distinction  drawn  between  the  **  principal "  and  the  *'  secondary  ** 
Shiur,  and  all  that  has  been  reformed  is  only  the  change  of  these 
terms  into  those  of  *'  Statarisch  "  and  **  Cursoiy."  The  Talmud  is  the 
pnly  scientific  discipline  which  is  treated  in  this  manner.    No  one 
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will  Berionslj  deny  that  the  modern  method  of  teaching  all  branches 
of  biblical  study  has  borne  considerable  results.    The  amount  of 
biblical  knowledge  of  the  present  age  not  only  holds  its  own  against 
that  of  the  immediately  preceding  period,  but  surpasses  it.    Where 
would  we  be  now  if  the  student  were  to  be  dragged  at  every  verse 
through  the  labyrinth  of  all  old  and  new  commentaries  and,  without 
receiving  any  guidance,   were  left  to  his  immature  judgment  to 
decide  which  of  the  many  explanations  was  the  correct,  or,  at  least, 
the  most  probable  one  ?    What  should  we  say  about  such  a  method 
of  teaching  Greek,  if,  for  the  sake  of  finding  a  grammatical  form, 
first  the  Alexandrine  scholiasts  would  be  consulted,  then  the  opinions 
enumerated  that  have  since  accumulated,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  the  student  to  believe  that  all  these  opinions  were  of  equal 
value  ?    "  What  result,"  I  wrote  several  years  ago,  *  *  would  be  achieved, 
in  teaching  Roman  law,  by  seizing  at  random  some  texts,  and  quoting 
thereon  the  French  gloasatores  and  the  various  remarks  of  the  com- 
mentators and  writers  of  noveUae  of  all  times  without  indicating  the 
correct  interpretation  ?    What  idea  would  a  student  obtain  of  Greek 
philosophy,  to  whom  the  opinions  of  some  philosophers  would  be 
communicated  from  their  own  works,  without  making  him  acquainted 
with  their  system,  their  native  countries,  and  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  ?  '*    Such  comparisons  could  be  continued  and  the  question  put, 
Whether  Geography  is  taught  after  such  a  method  which  would  deal 
at  every  point  with  all  the  opinions  that  prevailed  between  the 
times  of  Strabo   and  Ritter?    I  do  not  fear  contradiction  when 
I  say  that  the  Talmud  is  the  only  discipline  which    carries  the 
student  through    every   source   in   the    manner    described.     It  is 
true,  there  is,  within  the  prescribed  limits,  a  certain  variety  in 
reference  to  the  quantity  and  number  of  the  commentaries,  &c., 
that  are  consulted ;  but  there  is  no  essential  difference,  whether  in 
this  or  in  the  unparalleled  enthusiasm  of  the   teachers  of  the 
Talmud  who  would  like  to  transfer  to  their  pupils  all  their  know- 
ledge and  their  power  at  one  stroke.    The  objectionable  method  did 
not  have  the  same  iigurious  effects  in  the  case  of  the  old  teachers 
who  devoted  their  whole  lives  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud. 
But  at  the  present  time  it  is  impossible,  even  for  the  most  highly 
gifted  students,  to  acquire  the  necessary  amount  of  knowledge  and  to 
become  independent  readers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  time  devoted 
to  this  study  is  snatched  from  that  required  for  other  branches  of 
learning.  We  need  not,  then,  farther  discuss  that  method  of  teaching 
n^ich  puts  the   students*  judgment  under  the  tutelage  of  every 
authority  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  leaves  their  independence  no 
ether  field  except  the  admiration  of  the  ancients  whose  achievements 
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must  be  put  to  memory.  But  even  the  most  modem  and  most  acnte 
critic  formally  teaches  according  to  the  usages  of  mediaeval  Jewish 
pedagogical  methods. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  both  in  modem  and  old-fashioned  schools 
considerably  greater  results  could  be  achieved  if  the  Talmudical  texts 
were  made  the  principal  basis  of  tuition,  and  not  their  commentaries 
and  supercommentaries.  This  is  not  a  dogmatic,  but  a  pedagogic, 
question.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  slight  the  latter ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
highly  value  all  commentaries  and  novettae,  all  compendia  and 
codes  ;  they  are  indispensable  as  auxiliaries  to  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  Talmud  and  of  the  religious  laws.  Yet  we  maintain 
that  it  is  for  the  teacher,  whose  judgment  is  already  matured,  to 
consult  them  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  not  for  the  student  The 
lecture  must  certainly  be  based  upon  the  study  of  all  auxiliary  sources  at 
hand,  but  the  latter  may  not  form  its  subject-matter.  Every  possible 
question,  interpretation,  difiPerence  of  opinion,  and  modification  that 
was  ever  written  down,  should  not  be  brought  forward  at  every  single 
passage  of  the  Talmud,  for  by  such  procedure  the  amount  of  actual 
Talmudic  matter  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  student  loses  the  very 
ground  under  his  feet,  and  his  brains  become  confused.  The  most 
classical  of  all  commentators  (Rashi)  may  serve  as  a  pattem ;  he  tnay 
have  taken  the  Midrash  of  the  TannaUea  for  his  model ;  he  was  also 
acquainted  with  the  various  interpretations,  controversies,  difficulties, 
&o. ;  and  for  all  that,  we  can  count  on  our  fingers  the  passages  in 
in  which  he  mentions  two  explanations.  Why  should  not  also  at  the 
present  time  a  selection— a  very  limited  selection — be  made,  since  the 
teacher  is  at  all  events  in  a  better  position  to  do  so  than  the  pupils 
confided  to  his  care.  The  objects  the  old  commentators  and  codifiers 
had  in  view  was  the  composition  of  a  work  which  should  be  sufficient 
for  a  complete  understanding  of  the  Talmud,  and  make  all  other  works 
superfluous ;  their  works  contain  therefore  neither  polemics  nor  super- 
commentaries.  The  only  thing  required  is,  coneequently,  to  return  to  the 
more  ancient  methods  mutatis  mutandis,  a  proceeding  happily  made  easy 
by  the  matchless  commentary  of  Rashi.  Only  a  judicious  selection  from 
all  the  other  commentators  should  be  offered  to  the  pupQs.  In  spite 
of  all  admiration  for  the  ancients,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that,  in  view  of  the  limited  time  at  disposal  for  the  study  of  the 
Talmud,  the  customary  method  of  noticing  the  commentators,  the 
authors  of  epitomes,  and  the  codifiers  pushes  the  Talmud  itself  out 
of  the  place  which  it  should  solely  occupy.  In  order  to  make  the 
students  acquainted  with  the  contents  and  the  spirit  of  the  Talmud, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  the  text  after  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  auxiliary  works.  It  is  tme,  if  this  method  be  adopted,  the  modem 
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institotioiis  will  not  send  forth  great  Talmadic  scholars  after  the 
pattern  of  those  of  past  times ;  but  this  cannot  be  regretted,  for  even 
the  cnstomaiy  methods,  which  take  those  famous  Talmadic  scholars 
as  their  ideal,  are  nnable  to  achieve  that  object.  The  still  existing 
ntstitntions  where  the  Talmud  is  taught  after  the  old-fuhioned 
manner  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  It  is  not  true  that  the  new 
method  suggested  by  us  would  cause  the  Talmudic  lectures  to  be  lesq 
profound  on  account  of  the  elimination  of  the  pilpuUstic  commentaries, 
for  the  profundity  of  a  lecture  is  always  commensurate  with  the 
conception  of  the  lecturer,  to  whom,  besides,  a  free  choice  remains. 
Even  Eant*s  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  will  appear  shallow  in  the 
lecture  of  a  shallow  philosopher,  so  will  Darwin*s  th^ry  appear 
superficial  when  expounded  by  a  superficial  scientist. 

Should  this  pedagogic  principle  be  generally  adopted,  we  might  hope 
for  the  complete,  or,  at  least,  approximate,  realization  of  the  object  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Talmud  which  was  almost  always  aimed  at  in  olden 
times,  and  which  is  still  kept  in  view  here  and  there  in  the  schools  iii 
the  East.  This  was  to  make  the  students  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  Talmud,  or,  at  least,  with  the  most  important  parts  thereof. 
According^  to  the  method  practised  at  present,  everywhere  almost 
without  exception,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  Talmadic  texts  mastered 
in  fully  ten  years  does  not  amount  to  more  than  two  of  the 
larger  treatises.  This  can  be  easily  verified  by  any  one  who  does  not 
mind  taking  the  trouble  to  obtain  statistics  from  the  annual  reports 
and  other  publications  both  of  the  modem  and  the  old-foshioned, 
institations.  The  same  period,  with  less  trouble  and  fewer  weekly 
hours,  devoted  to  the  Bible  suffices  to  master  all  twenty-four  books 
of  the  Bible,  the  bulk  of  which  almost  equals  the  half  of  the 
IGshna  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud,  if  we  deduct  from  the  latter  the 
iromerons  parallel  passages  it  contains.  At  the  time  when  tradition 
was  still  alive,  people  devoted  a  much  shorter  period  to  these  studies ; 
Utej  had,  moreover,  to  attend  to  their  secular  occupations,  after  the 
fulfilment  of  which  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task.  Yet  they  were 
able  to  commit  to  memory  the  complete  material  of  the  tradition 
word  for  word.  Why  should  it  be  impossible  to  master  at  the  present 
day  the  half  of  that  material,  not  verbally,  but  the  substantial  contents^ 
during  twice  the  period,  and  by  those  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to 
study?  Such  x>os8ibility  undoubtedly  exists,  provided  the  time  for 
teaching  and  learning  be  not  monopolized  by  the  minute  study  of  the 
flcmimentaries. 

Should  the  method  of  teaching  the  Talmud  be  altered  in  the 
sense  of  our  suggestions,  it  would  be  necessaiy  for  a  course  of  lectures 
to  be  held  on  the  History  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  Talmud,  so  as  to  ensure 
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a  general  knoidedge  and  independent  undentanding  of  those  com- 
mentaries which  formallj  domineered,  bat  would  now  be  banished 
from  the  ordinary  lectures.  Such  coarse  would  be  independent  of 
the  instruction  in  the  Talmud,  and  we  are  not  aware  of  any  institution 
having  taken  up  that  subject  as  a  separate  discipline.  All  aids  to  the 
study  of  the  Talmud  are  to  its  students  at  the  present  day  so  many 
phantoms  hovering  in  the  air,  unassociated  with  time  and  space, 
except  to  specialists.  It  does  not  require  a  lengthy  demonstration  to 
prove  that  a  knowledge  of  the  age  and  country  of  the  authors,  as  also 
a  general  idea  of  their  points  of  view,  is  indispensable  for  a  scientific 
understanding  and  estimation  of  those  products  of  the  mind.  We 
riiould  like  to  apply  this  conception  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Talmud 
to  all  compendia,  codes,  in  a  word  to  all  works  auxiliary  to  the 
understanding  of  the  Tahnud.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the 
dictionaries  must  be  included.  The  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Talmud  in  its  various  directions  is  of  not  less 
importance  for  the  study  of  that  work  than  the  history  of  biblical 
exegesis  for  Holy  Writ. 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  texts  of  the  Tannaites  and  Amomites  were 
made  the  chief  object  of  teaching  the  Talmud,  the  teacher's  task 
would  perhaps  become  more  difficult  than  it  is  now.  For,  in  spite  of 
the  quicker  march  of  his  lectures,  he  would  have  to  study  for  himself 
those  exegetical  works  with  the  same  thoroughness  as  before,  and 
would,  besides,  be  compelled  at  every  step  to  choose  with  independent 
judgment  the  right  interpretation.  But  still,  this  would  present  ne 
difficulties  in  view  of  the  zeal  which  distinguishes  the  teacher  of  Hie 
Tahnud,  and  which  is  a  heritage  from  the  old  teachers.  He  would 
only  be  too  glad  if  his  pupils  made  greater  progpress  owing  to  the  &ct 
that  the  work  was  made  easier  for  them.  We  are  convinced  that 
mch  reforms  of  the  teaching  methods  would  bring  back  our  young 
generation  to  the  Talmud,  the  vigour,  richness  of  ideas,  originality^ 
and  profundity  of  which  has  a  magic  e£Pect  upon  those  idio  are  bent 
upon  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  only  the  undue  importance 
attached  to  the  minutiae  and  the  superabundance  of  commentariea 
that  causes  the  studious  youth  to  turn  away  from  the  Talmud.  The 
objects  of  instruction  would  already  be  materially  modified  by 
Uie  change  in  the  mode  of  lecturing.  It  is  known  that  the  Talmud 
18  not  a  homogeneous  work,  in  which  a  certain  branch  of  knowledge 
is  being  dealt  with,  but  a  whole  literature,  which  comprises  a  selection 
of  the  mental  products  of  at  least  six  centuries,  and  which  dwells  oa 
questions  closely  connected  with  life  itself.  The  customary  method 
teeats  the  Talmud  as  the  primary  authority  for  the  sum  total  of  the 
praolical  religious  ii^unctiona;  tiie  object  is-^whether  consciously  ov 
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nnconscioiisly— the  training  of  jurists  of  the  ceremonial  law.  The 
fUfidiaHe  method  still  flourishes,  even  if  the  teacher  does  not  make 
any  saeh  observations  of  his  own,  for  the  auxiliary  works  he  makes  use 
ef  are  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  pilpulistic  spirit.  The  ceremonial 
law  is  studied  as  a  conglomeration  of  legal  precepts.  The  student  is 
unable  to  form  an  independent  judgment  in  that  field ;  they  become 
therefore  infused  with  pitpul,  a  habit  easier  acquired  than  abandoned. 
The  method  suggested  by  us  does  away  with  that  peril.  The  texts  of 
the  Tannaites  and  Amoraites,  even  in  the  most  strictly  legal  x>ortionSy 
deal,  with  rare  exceptions,  with  cases  taken  from  real  life.  The 
student  will  gain  a  rivid  picture  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  ancients 
by  g^ing  through  a  considerable  amount  of  matter,  without  allowing 
his  attention  to  be  drawn  off  from  the  simple  contents.  This  will 
rouse  a  thirst  for  learning,  for  ereiybody  will  find  in  that  treasuty 
something  adaptable  to  his  own  special  branch  of  study,  something 
referring  to  the  history  of  civilization,  or  some  Krchaeological  or 
historical  data  bearing  upon  his  studies  at  the  universities.  There 
is  plenty  of  material  there  requiring  scientific  treatment,  not 
only  in  regard  to  theology,  but  also  in  regard  to  philosophy  and 
philology.  We  may  safely  assume  that  all  students  of  the  Rabbinical 
seminaries  attend  philosophical  and  not  juridical  lectures;  the  above* 
mentioned  aperpu  will  therefore  fall  on  a  more  fertile  soil  than  the 
juridical  ones  which  predominate  in  the  customary  method.  The 
Talmud  must,  already  in  the  lectures,  be  placed  within  the  cycle 
of  all  other  literatures,  so  that  the  student  may  find  in  the  Talmud 
ample  ]>oints  of  contact  with  his  other  branches  of  study  which  are  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  him,  and  he  will  be  induced  to  strive  after  an 
independent  treatment  according  with  his  own  points  of  new.  I  will 
illustiate  my  new  by  some  examples.  There  is  no  beginner  who 
has  not  heard  of  such  principles  as  enunciated  in  the  sentences 

(i)  w^  p  wnt  n33  iv^i>3  Dno,  (2)  DHTBO  box  (3)  '131  mcn  nt(  bmtm. 

But  it  will  not  perhaps  occur  even  to  a  well-informed  student  of  the 
Tahnud  on  applying  the  above  principles  that  No.  i  gives  an  indication 
of  tiie  mode  of  life  of  the  non-Jewish  antiquity  (pointing  to  the 
rarity  of  cooking) ;  that  No.  2  has  arisen  from  the  Babylonian  mode 
of  using  the  number  60  to  indicate  a  round  number,  of  which  several 
more  instances  are  found  in  the  Talmud ;  and  that  No.  3  pictures  the 
miserable  condition  of  thePalestinianJews,  impoverished,  as  they  were, 
by  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was  quite  usual  for  the  former  to  be  without 
beasts  of  burden  of  their  own,  so  that  they  had  to  borrow  or  to  hire 
tiiem.  They  probably  woxked  also  with  cows  fh>m  poverty  (and  not 
because  of  tiie  prohibition  of  castration,  for  the  importation  of  beasts 
Of  burden  was  certainly  allowed),  so  as  to  obtain  both  the  milk  and  tU6 
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labour.  There  are  plenty  of  other  instancea.  In  one  word,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  snbjects  of  this  kind  have  been  altogether  neglected. 
The  literature  is  in  this  respect  greatly  in  advance  of  the  method  of 
teaching.  There  is  no  reason  why  Talmudists  should  not  be  trained 
to  satisfy  modem  requirements.  The  ancients  did  satisfy  the  require* 
ments  of  daily  life,  and  attached  importance  now  to  the  ritual  laws, 
now  to  civil  law,  &c.;  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  day  the  require- 
ments of  science  should  be  taken  into  account  with  those  of  religion. 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace  that  it  was  left  solely  to  a  non- Jew  to  attempt  to 
expound  a  system  of  Rabbinic  theology  ?  We  should  cease  to  consider 
as  the  tnison  d'itre  of  a  Rabbinical  seminary  only  this,  that  it  combines 
what,  separately,  existed  before ;  in  other  words,  we  should  cease  to 
consider  a  Rabbinical  seminaiy  as  an  old-fashioned  Toshiba,  in  which, 
besides  the  Talmud  according  to  the  customary  method,  other 
branches  of  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  are  also  taught. 

We  again  emphasize  that  our  exposition  is  completely  independent 
of  the  dogmatic  standpoint  from  which  the  Talmud  and  its  exegetical 
and  legal  literature  may  be  considered.  We  have  been  dealing  with  the 
question  from  a  purely  educational  point  of  view,  and  our  suggestions 
have  had  for  their  object  solely  the  method  by  means  of  which 
the  instruction  of  the  Talmud  can  be  made  more  fruitful  and  the 
interest  in  it  roused ;  they  apply  equally  to  tho  conservative  and  the 
critical  methods,  which  latter  is  being  applied,  e.g.  by  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Amsterdam  in  his  work,  and  by  other  prominent  conservative 
Talmudio  scholars.  This  is  a  question  for  the  teacher  himself  to 
consider.  The  knowledge  of  religious  practice  is  henceforth  also  to 
be  obtained  by  readings  from  the  Codes.  We  are,  however,  of  opinion 
that  more  favourable  results  could  be  obtained  in  that  direction  also, 
if  the  instruction  were  given  rather  in  a  practical  way  instead  of  the 
customary  theoretical  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  chief  importance 
should  be  attached  to  those  subjects  which  apply  most  frequently  in 
the  religious  practices  of  every-day  life,  and,  secondly,  in  ordinary 
cases  only  that  rule  should  be  given  which  is  valid  at  the  present  day. 
The  history  of  each  question,  i.e.  the  opinions  that  have  arisen  in  the 
course  of  time,  should  be  left  to  individual  study  of  special  subjects. 
It  is  a  well-known  Talmudic  adage  that  you  hold  nothing  if  you  grasp 
too  much.  But  I  will  not,  for  the  present,  enlarge  on  this  point,  in 
order  to  leave  space  for  an  enunciation  of  the  course  of  study  to  be 
followed. 

,  According  to  our  view,  the  object  of  teaching  the  Talmud  is  not 
to  dialectically  master  single  portions,  but  to  acquire  knowledge  of 
its  contents,  its  spirit,  its  doctrines  and  principles.  The  subject-matter 
chosen  to  attain  that  object  should  consist  of  selected  Talmudical  text^ 
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(including  Jerushalmi),  comprising  the  greater  portion  of  the  whole 
work.  This  material  must  be  distributed  according  to  a  fixed  ^rllabui 
over  the  several  years  of  study,  after  which  it  has  to  be  repeated,  so 
tiiat  uniform  result-s  be  obtained  for  all  students,  a  thing  the  impor- 
tance of  which  ought  not  to  be  underrated.  The  teaching  method  is 
that  ancient  one  which  only  knew  of  instruction  from  the  mouth 
of  the  teacher.  No  commentary  must  be  read.  The  teacher  consults^ 
as  heretofore,  all  those  auxiliary  works  which  he  thinks  fit,  but 
imparts  to  his  pupils  only  that  which  is  indispensable  for  the  plain 
interpretation  and  elucidating  of  the  text  and  the  subject,  pointing 
out  the  various  aper^us,  analogies,  &c.  The  pupils  must  be  prepared 
to  read  the  text  themselves.  The  difference  between  Talmud 
** Statarisch"  and  "  Cursory,**  taken  over  from  the  Yeshibas,  should  be 
done  away  with.  A  second  discipline  should  be  introduced,  running 
parallel  with  the  one  sketched  out,  called  ''The  general  history 
of  Talmudic  literature,"  in  which  eveiything  should  be  taught  in 
a  methodical  manner  which  bears  reference  to  the  schools,  the  age, 
and  the  country  of  the  Talmudical  authorities,  the  origin,  collection, 
and  tradition  of  the  sources,  the  history  of  the  commentaries,  com- 
pendia, codes,  Responsay  &c.  The  systematic  use  of  this  method  will 
require  selected  portions  from  the  works  under  discussion  to  be  read 
in  connexion  with  the  Talmudic  lectures.  The  third  discipline  is  to 
consist  of  the  Shulchan  Aruc\  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  manner 
we  have  suggested.  The  best  work  to  serve  as  a  basis  is  Earo's  work 
(not  Tur  with  Beth  Joseph,  which  is  too  diffuse  and  not  suitable  for 
present  circumstances). 

The  eourMe  of  study  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  students  on  entering  the  special  schools  in  different 
countries.  But  the  principal  standard  should  be  the  course  recom" 
mended  by  the  Talmud.  We  find  in  numerous  passages  the  combina^ 
tion  of  Bible,  Mishna,  and  Talmud  (lioi^n  n^ro  tOpD).  But  the 
present  day  is  not  like  those  olden  times,  when  the  Bible  was  learned 
in  the  elementary  school,  Mishna  in  the  intermediate,  and  Talmud 
in  the  high  school.  Nor  are  Bible,  Mishna,  and  Talmud  equally 
distributed  over  a  number  of  years.  But  the  notion  that  everything 
is  found  mixed  up  in  the  Talmud,  must  at  least  more  thoroughly 
be  done  away  with  than  has  hitherto  been  done.  In  the  first  place, 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible  should  be  aimed  at. 
The  next  important  point  would  be  the  study  of  the  Mishna,  or, 
more  generally,  the  Tannaite  literature,  which  would,  besides,  serve 
to  strengthen  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew 
language.  After  this  only  the  Talmud,  the  principal  subject,  should 
be  attacked.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Mishna  is  based  on  the  Bible, 
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as  the  Talmud  is  based  on  the  Mishna.  In  view  of  changed  circnm^ 
stances  and  scientific  requirements  and  opinions,  the  prejudice  of 
the  immediate  past,  as  if  the  study  of  the  Mishna  were  unworthj 
of  the  Lamdan,  should  be  discarded,  and  we  should  here  again  return 
to  the  Talmudic  notion,  according  to  which  it  is  better  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Mishna  onlj,  than  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  latter  coupled  with  the  Talmud.  This  view  applies  substantially 
also  to  the  present  day.  The  syllabus  could,  therefore,  be  arranged 
so  as  to  teach  the  Bible  to  beginners,  the  Mishna  to  the  more  advanced, 
and  the  Talmud  to  the  highest  class  of  pupils,  although,  of  course, 
instruction  in  all  three  disciplines  would  be  imparted  in  all  three 
stages. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  exposition  refers  solely  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  tuition  of  the  Talmud ;  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
propose  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  syllabus.  This  would  be 
impossible,  because  such  syllabus  is  too  much  dependent  on  the  special 
conditions  under  which  the  study  is  pursued  in  each  case,  and  by  which 
it  would  be  materially  modified.  We  are,  however,  firmly  convinced 
that  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  specialists  of  the  same  and  of 
different  shades  of  opinion  would  throw  considerable  light  upon  the 
problem  in  question,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  a  consensus  might 
be  arrived  at.  We  live  in  an  age  of  international  scientific  congresses ; 
why  should  not  a  conference  be  convened  of  representatives  of  the 
science  of  Judaism,  where,  among  other  subjects,  the  schemes  of 
tuition  at  the  Rabbinical  schools  could  be  discussed  ?  A  discussion 
on  all  disciplines  that  are  taught  at  the  seminaries  would  be 
eminently  useful.  Jewish  theology  and  literature  should  make  use 
of  modem  resources  also  in  that  direction  to  its  own  advantage,  and 
we  confidently  hope  that  a  competent  authority  will  take  the  matter 
in  hand  and  settle  it  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

LUDWIO  BULV. 

Budapest,  Dee.  1897. 


[This  article  has  been  in  type  for  a  considerable  time,  but  its  publication 
has  been  aocidentally  delayed.] 
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DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE   OF   HEBREW 
MSS.  OF  THE  MONTEFIORE  LIBRARY. 

Vin  (continued). 

4aa  1.  nmo^n  "leo  (by  Joeef,  see  NC,  1330),  a  meteorological 
ireaAjBe  in  nine  chapten.     The  introdaction  begins  pOMHO  TVt^TO 

DiTirt  T\H  KD»  rtnw)  \rrnvj  ^ddh  ^robn  ^i>n  ncya. 

2.  Fol.  7.  Jndab  al-Harizi's  translation  of  noiDH  nn3K,  attributed 
to  Aristoteles  (printed). 

Span.  Babb.  ehar.,  4to,  ff.  8  [H.  No.  81]. 

434.  Berakhy&h  Naqdftn's  ns^l  nn  nCD,  copied  from  Cod. 
Vonac.  No.  4  a*. 

German  curs,  char.,  4to,  ft  40  [H.  No.  950]. 

ASTBOLOGT. 

435.  vm  JvfyV3i  *10D,  beginning  with  diagram  of  a  sun  disc, 
emitting  twelve  rays,  with  directions  for  the  use  of  the  same  in 
divination ;  fol.  4.  ^'r  l^'aoin  rwB^  amb  HIIV;  ibid.v  1603  ^nKVD 

(1731)  K"2m  nxa  mryj  irw  iDoa  avD  ^newo  wb6  nn  owrhp  'n 

(Siena)  ru^D  bjf   IW   (Venice)   Kir^t<D    KMIVB    (Tivoli)   ^blB^D 
'131  fOITI. 

ItaL  can.  char.,  4to,  ft  15  [H.  No.  38]. 

436.  JTlW^y  Treatise  on  astrology  and  geomancy,  attributed  to 

Ibin  Ezra,  beg.  virym  ^nun  ^DBTD  i?  Mn;  foL  20,  Dnyn  Dceid 
njmn  nonn  5^3  iddo  rmt  5d3  pnjno;  fol.  66>  ni3B^no  njn^ 

TKIB^. 

ItaL  cms.  ehar.,  4to,  ft  74  [H.  l(o.  396]. 

487.  Treatise  on  astrology,  beginning  missing. 
Colc^hon :  20  lyyar, .... 

Writer:  §ebi  b 

lUghribine  curs,  char.,  4to,  ft  54  [No.  43$]* 
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488.  1.  tvhl},  Fragment  of  a  work  on  geomancy. 

2.  Fol.  23V.  Fifty  moral  teachiogs  in  Arabic,  each  paragraph 
beginning  with  D*1K:3  tO. 

3.  Fol.  29.  Magic  cures  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  with  diagrams 
of  amulets. 

Maghribine  curs,  char.,  4to,  ff.  55  [No.  43a]. 


IX. 
.    MEDICINE. 

489.  1.  (nB13  T*lfi)»  Hebrew  translation  of  Moses  Maimuni's 
medical  work,  beginning  with  ch.  X,  with  variations  from  the 
printed  edition. 

2.  FoL  26.  Hebrew  translation,  by  Maestro  Solomon  of  Narbonne, 
of  an  Arabic  medical  work  in  fifty-one  chapters  (see  Steinschneider, 
Uebers.,  p.  752  sq.).  The  work  is  incomplete,  ending  in  the  middle 
of  ch.  X. 

3.  Fol.  46.  Headed  nim^JH  nwu,  Jacob  b.  David  b.  Jom  T5b 
Poll's  Tables,  beginning  with  the  year  1361. 

Owners :  Luzatto,  Steinschneider  (No.  23). 
Span.  Rabb.  char.,  4to,  ff.  79  [H.  No.  Z48]. 

440.  Various  medical  treatises.  The  MS.  has  been  described 
at  great  length  by  Steinsdineider,  Mag.^  X,  pp.  102-12. 

1.  On  haemorrhoides,  by  Solomon  b.  Ayyub. 

2.  Fol.  15^.  On  diseases  of  the  womb. 

3.  Fol.  24.  Notes  and  prescriptions. 

4.  FoL  25^.  mSnn  IBD,  in  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Din&h 
and  her  father,  probably  to  serve  as  a  compendium  of  midwifery. 

5.  Fol.  63^»  Dt<n  "IfiD,  Hebrew  version  of  Galenus'  work  on  the 
womb,  styled  Gynaecaeas. 

Paper  and  vellum,  Span.  Babb.  ohar.,  4to,  tt,  6a  [H.  No.  953]. 

441.  1.  Fol.  2.  Medical  treatise  by  Qentilis  of  Foligno  {"h^T 
Vr^BO,  see  Steinschneider,  J^ag.,  X,  p.  160  sqq.).  The  work 
contains  592  (St.  292,  misprint)  prescriptions,  the  numbers  of 
which  are  given  on  the  margin.  The  work  ends  niK)B*l  1D^^ 
ip^D^DH  "  Finished  are  the  prescriptions  of  the  physician." 

2.  a.  Fol.  54.  wno  nenann  n^sn^)  nx^jn^  rwyo  inr.  Treatise 

on  surgery  and  bandaging  by  Dinus  [de  Gersho,  see  Steinschneider, 
I.C.,  p.  162],  containing  118  paragraphs.    It  ends  \m  na*1  yCT\ 
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n:fcrn1^B1;  h.  Fol.  62,  par.  119  to  140  r"D  >tiO  J?&\U\  310  pnK 
"h^^OT^;  ibid.,  KCnTM  mnB^  31D  pon'^  IpD^ilD  (Francesco,  Burgeoa 
of  Perugia);  c  Fol.  62^  Prescription  by  the  compiler;  d.  Fol.  65% 
Appendix  containing  some  more  prescriptions ;  e,  FoL  66.  Index 
to  N08.  I  to  29. 

3.  a.  Fol.  69.  rOM^a  K\10,  Treatise  in  forty-one  chapters  by 
DT37M  Q^"0  (Bemart  Alberti)  on  the  prescriptions  contained  in 
Ibn  Sin&'s  Canon,  ch.  iv.  The  Hebrew  translation  is  by  Abraham 
AbigedOr,  whose  introduction  has  been  edited  by  Steinschneider, 
Lc,  p.  165;  6.  Fol.  84^  ni*non  nnDO,  Prescriptions.  The  parch- 
ment covers  and  foL  i  are  also  covered  with  prescriptions,  one  of 
them  being  in  the  name  of  Abraham  K^OpM^. 

Yellum  and  paper,  Franch  Rabb.  ehar.,  different  hands ;  4to,  ff.  84 
[H.  No.  406]. 

442.  Tl1^nen  ni>0,  Prescriptions  and  cures.  Fol.  27^  the 
(anonymous)  author  relates  how  he  fell  ill  in  17^B^*12,  and  was 
cured  by  a  barber  of  the  name  of  Measer  pnwi ;  fol.  54,  Jocl, 
physician  to  Pope  Leon,  mentioned ;   ibid.,  ^'t  a''l  ^TDB^.  TO  ^D3 

nplO'JD'TWD  ^DJipn  nwfina,  cf.  fol.  55;  ibid.,  Benjamin,  physician 
to  the  duke  ru^b^^lD,  who  treated  Messer  Filipo  Visconto.  On  the 
verso,  this  Benjamin  is  described  n^lK  lyWD  (of  Portaleone);  fol.  64^ 
Jacob  lO^p^n;  fol.  80^,  MDkWiK  quoted. 

The  work  contains  487  paragraphs,  of  which  an  index  is  given 
at  the  beginning.  Several  illegible  notices  on  the  parchment 
binding. 

ItaL  eurs.  char.,  ft  69-73  in  Italian,  lamo,  ff.  lai  [H.  No.  369]. 

448.  Medical  treatise,  beginning  'yn^  NlUn  IDHD  iTnB^  ^B^  HOH 
xhv  nnrn  bv  btX^  nw^ro  nr  rx^^iorh.  On  the  margin,  quotation 
from  the  work  of  Nathan  b.  J6€l  PalqeriL  Fol.  3,  Definitions  of 
Uie  healing  art,  according  to  Aristotle,  Isaac  Israeli  and  Ibn  SiniL 
At  the  end,  libt  of  drugs  and  their  application,  in  alphabetical 
arrangement.  The  MS.  is  probably  the  author's  autograph,  and 
seems  to  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 

Yellnm,  German  Rabb.  char.,  marginal  notes  written  by  the  same 
hand,  4to,  ff.  18  [No.  524]. 

444.  CWTU  rpD  ILD. 

a.  Medical  treatise  by  Meir  al-Guadez,  translated  from  the 
Spanish  original  by  Josef  b.  Joshua  hak-KohSn.  To  each  pre- 
scription a  Latin  version  is  added.  Three  Latin  epigrams  are  to 
be  found  underneath  the  title  (fol.  8).     Fol.  9,  Translator's  intro- 
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auction;  fol.  22,  mtfxhn  TRO  pn  nai  ion.  What  follows  is  tli0 
translatioii  by  Josef  RoHS,  pupil  of  Meir  al-Guadez,  in  rou^a  (Oenoa), 
1546.  Many  prescriptions  are  headed  fron  ^OX*  ^CH,  and  therefore 
probably  added  by  the  translator. 

6.  FoL  71.  Josef  hak-KohSn's  Supplement  to  the  preceding 
work  in  the  same  arrangement.  Fol.  89,  ^rony  ^Sn  ^VU;  fol.  97, 
^"^p^t^  wn  JOID^ ;  fol.  loo^,  Prescriptions  in  Hebrew  only  [except 
one,  foL  102^],  and  in  a  different  hand ;  fol.  105',  Italian  notice 
referring  to  Dottore  .  . .  di  Castro  di  Verona ;  fol.  105^,  Various 
Italian  and  Hebrew  prescriptions  for  ointments  and  powders. 

Owners:  Abraham  [of]  Nizza,  Judah  n^3^  ^noivb  mr» 
^*I13T2,  Duyid  Jonah,  together  with  his  (not  named)  brother ;  Israel 
Jeremias  of  Nizza,  KislSv,  5369  (1608).  Another  owner  gives 
(fol.  2),  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  descriptions  of  the  courses 
illnesses  are  supposed  to  follow,  which  attack  people  on  certain 
days  of  the  month.  Many  particulars  of  this  MS.  have  been  given 
by  Steinschneider,  Mag^  X,  p.  166  sqq. 

Span.  curs,  ohar.,  4to,  ft  zio  [H.  No.  407]. 

446.  Joshua  b.  HftrOf^  Ibn  Vivas  al-Lorqi's  treatise  Jvhuitsn  D*U. 
The  work  was  composed  in  Arabic  at  the  request  of  Benvenist  b. 
Solomon  hal-LSvi  de  la  Cavalleria,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by 
Josef^  Benvenist's  son  (see  Steinschn.,  Ufher8,y  p.  762,  giving  the 
date  141 1). 

Colophon:  Dna  [nlKip^n  nnaxn  n^eT3  wk  x^TNyff  no  oinw  }kd 
nn^m  (1)n3^  bvh  na^wi  D^Miioni  D^^iB^nn  o^oon  ^r^yo  rwhim 
ntron  n^iTD  \\mc\  iik  Bnr6  ptr«n  v\'xh  ^^b^  dv  Dinn  noi^m 
D1PD3  (Jan.  30,  1408)  oiny  T^'xb  n^wi  o^BW  mcDi  xx'thn 

Owner :  S.  D.  Luzatto. 

Span.  Babb.  char.,  4to,  if.  54  [H.  No.  139]. 


X. 
POLEMICS. 

446.  1.  Profet  Durftn's  letter  yriOXQ  >nn  i>K,  with  Josef  b. 
ShSm  Tob's  Commentary,  and  Isaac  Aqrish's  preface  (printed). 

2.  Fol.  46^  Maestro  Astruc  EemOkh's  (Francesco  Comi)  letter 
to  En  Shealtiel  Bonafoux,  with  Solomon  Bonled's  reply  (see  HB.f 
xn,  p.  59). 
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3.  FoL  53.  7r&p2,  Poetic  prayer  in  alphabetical  arrangement. 

4.  Fol.  54.  mrpn,  bj  Isaac  Tarfbn. 

5.  FoL  55.  rrrhlD,  sent  bj  Solomon  b.  Sema^  to  Nath&n  Ni^jj&r, 
in  Constantinople,  followed  by  the  latter's  reply. 

6.  FoL  58.  Hymn  by  Josef  b.  BhGsheth  b.  Latimi,  beginning 
^TTm  T\H  nnDKK  (see  yCaL,  No.  140a*). 

ItaL  oara.  char.,  z6mo,  ft  6a  [H.  No.  338]. 

447.  Dnsn  nD^3  nCD,  Polemical  treatise  by  Pro^t  Durin  (cf. 
Benan,  Les  £erivain$  juifi,  p.  403  sq.).  The  name  of  the  author 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  preface,  which  is  otherwise  complete. 
The  year  in  which  the  treatise  was  composed  is  indicated  by  the 
letters  ^'n^  «|"Kn  ^'nn  n"D  (Dent.  xxx.  23)  =  [i]397  (see  also 
NCat,,  Nos.  3153-55).  At  the  end  a  later  hand  has  added  the 
following  verses,  taken  firom  a  different  MS. : — 


onptn  nwTQ 
tnn  man  rr^K 
(▼ap.  D^na^n) 


non  3in3  noKi 


n^n  nee  enr6 


nD3n  nro  3i>^ 


ItaL  ears.  ehar.  (except  the  verses  which  are  in  Babb.  char.),  4to, 
&  aa  [H.  No.  199]. 

A48.  vrprr6  DTDID,  by  Hezekiah  b.  Isaac  b.  BftqudSh,  in  Con- 
stantinople, being  a  refutation  of  Christianity  and  Islam  in  fifteen 
chapiera.  The  work  is  preceded  by  the  copies  of  letters  from 
Abraham  Monsdn,  Jel^Iel  Bassano,  and  Josef  of  Trani ;  further  by 
a  poem  of  thirty  lines,  each  Ime  beginning  with  D,  and  ending 
with  a  paragraph  in  prose  of  which  each  word  begins  with  the 
same  letter.  This  is  followed  by  two  more  poems  of  five,  and 
twenty  lines  respectively,  by  J5m  Tob  b.  I^y^. 

The  work  was  finished  in  Nisftn,  5377  (16 17),  and  is  in  autograph. 
On  ibl.  53^,  two  short  glosses  on  HDID  and  rb^yo. 
Span.  ears,  ohar.,  4to,  It  53  [H.  No.  314]. 

440.  nyin  HS^  nn^in,  Life  of  Jesus,  transhited  from  Jacob 
HnldrSca^s  (see  SBodl.,  col.  646)  Latin  work  (Leyden,  1705),  by 
Jacob  Sobels  of  Wladislavow.    Title-page  by  a  later  hand. 
German  ears,  char.,  8vo,  ft  98  [H.  No.  141]. 
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460.  1.  Life  of  Jesus,  beginning  JtDD  Tobon   TO'hn  nD^3  NT1 

2.  Fol.  16.  Besponsum  by  Moses  So^r,  on  the  study  of  the 
T5r&h  on  certain  nights. 

Uodem  German  oars,  char.,  4tOy  ft  z6  [H.  No.  190]. 

461. 1 .  If  OSes  Na^manides'  controversy  with  Fra  Paulus  (printed). 

2.  FoL  II.  Oin  Tl^  "^D,  Copied  from  printed  editions. 

3.  Fol.  22.  Several  homilies. 

4.  FoL  30^  riWpn  of  R.  GershOm. 

6.  FoL  32V  Dmnm  D'1D3n  ^^BID,  Fables,  beginning  1^  vn  inK  D^n 
ufy*2\ffO  D^B^Dn,  and  ending  with  a  poem  of  seven  lines. 

6.  FoL  35.  m:  Jrabn,  by  Hillel  de  la  Torre,  in  nine  chapters. 
Finished  24  Ab,  5592  (1832). 
Squ.  ohar.,  4to,  if.  44  [H.  No.  046]. 

462.  Aaron  Pontremoli's  refutation  of  the  attacks  of  a  Christian 
antagonist. 

Ital.  Rabb.  char.,  4to,  ff.  6  [H.  No.  376]. 

458.  M^n  Dfi^K  *1CD,  by  Joshua  Segre  of  Casale,  in  refutation  of 
Christianity.     The  preface  is  preceded  by  a  sonnet.    At  the  end, 
two  parodies,  the  hymn  ^*U^,  the  second  being  by  Samson  pilO. 
Ital.  Rabb.  char.,  4to,  IE.  40  [H.  Ko.  324]. 

464.  DH^^OT  D^^DT  pt  hv  b\thti  Polemical  treatise  against  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  form  of  a  parody  of  the  Passover  HaggSdiLh 
(c£  Steinschneider,  BB.,  VIII,  p.  150),  by  an  anonymous  author. 
At  the  end  a  short  historical  notice  by  the  copyist. 

Written  by  Josef  Menahem  Treves  (D^ano),  begun  in  Turiuf 
and  finished  26  lyy&r  (April  29),  1790,  in  Vercelli. 

Ital.  Rabb.  char.,  4to,  if.  98,  without  title-page  [H.  No.  934]. 

466.  1.  Leon  of  Modena's  imK  rUK{^  (printed  under  the  title 

Dni3  nx). 

2.  Fol.  38.  nn  p,  by  the  same  author  (see  NCat^  No.  2185). 
ItaL  curs,  char.,  4to,  It  44  [H.  No.  97]. 

466.  D^ron  naim  nnaK,  i.e.  Leon  of  Modena's  nw  po  'IDWD, 
translated  back  info  Hebrew  from  an  Italian  version,  by  Isaac 
b.  Asher  Pacifico  in  |TL  (Verona),  cf.  HB.,  VI,  p.  23  (Geiger). 
Fol.  63,  Sonnet  by  the  translator. 

Paper,  Ital.  ours,  char.,  lamo,  if.  64  [H.  No.  45]. 

467.  Hartwig  Wessely's  translation  of  Moses  Mendelssohn's  reply 
to  Lavater,  with  a  Commentary. 

German  cors.  char.,  Bvo,  if.  8  [H.  No.  17a]. 
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458.  1.  rnvr  nmo,  also  styled  D^W  KW,  by  Judah  hal-L6vi 
b.  Isaac  b.  Shabbetliai  (printed  in  D^^pT  DPO). 

2,  FoL  35.  DHS^  TntVi  Befutation  of  the  preceding  work  by 

Isaac  . . . 

Yellmn  and  paper.  Span.  Rabb.  char.,  the  last  two  leaves  considerably 
damaged,  4to,  It  38  [H.  No.  163]. 

450.  pHK  pD  [by  Aaron  Berekhy&h  of  Modena],  a  polemical 
treatise  against  Isaac  b.  Mattathias  Alterino's  CTSn  ^U.  The 
author  speaks  (fol.  3^)  of  his  works  '^py\  miOB^  and  pU^  TXyO, 
bat  without  disclosing  his  name.     The  work  begins:   ninDKDD 

niWDa  nnnb  (l)3"y  ''vnm  u^3^  u^a*  nev  nwniDi  niDinv  nnino 
rnwi  nron  on  3k  objnn  ntr«  tr^ii  fpa  noD  ^nan  *an.    The 

following  names  are  mentioned:  Moses  of  )D^p^KD,  Liliani  Cazes, 
Bamch  Gallidao,  Ell^&nan  David  Foa,  Hezekiah  Foa  in  Castelnuovo, 
Eh'ezer  Foa  in  Burgo,  Hananiah  Munzilzi,  Abraham  Sfomo. 

The  writer's  name,  Isaac  Shush&n  b.  nn,  was  erroneously  regarded 
by  Halberstam  aa  that  of  the  author. 

Ital.  curs,  ehar.,  4to,  ft  44  [H.  No.  89]. 


XL 
LETTERS. 

460.  D&en3  }en,  Three  letters  by  Don  DQran  de  Lunel  [Simeon 
b.  Josef]:    a.  To  Don  Vidal  Solomon  in  Perpignan;   6.  Fol.  ai. 
To  Solomon  b.  Addereth ;  c.  FoL  23^  To  his  relatives  in  Perpignan. 
Coped  from  Cod.  BodL,  No.  3218,  2  <i  (col.  763). 
Modem  curs,  ehar.,  4t0y  It  96  [H.  No.  347]. 

46L  Letters. 

A.  1.  a.  Letter  against  Maimuni,  sent  by  B.  Meir  Halls vi  to 
Lunel  (see  NCai.^  No.  2218,  2w);  J.  Fol.  3.  Letter  sent  by 
B.  Aaron  b.  Ifeshnll&m  of  Lunel  to  B.  Meir  HallSvi;  c.  Fol.  4. 
Beply  by  the  last-named  (printed). 

2.  Fol.  5.  Letter  by  Moses  b.  Na^m&n,  beginning  ^^K  rupM  D^O 
atr  (printed), 

B.  Fol.  12.  a.  D'nn,  of  David  Nisi  (printed);   6.  Letter  headed 

wn  jnan  bwo^  'n  ir^^y  iikoi  mroi  ww  mthh  n W  axun  now 
^1  ann  p  TIT  \rh)  ttp  nD3n^  in5v  •tyc^n  rwn  ^yi  i^an  p  ranr^ri 

jr"3  Dnn3K  (printed). 

German  curs,  ehar.,  different  hands.  No,  z,  4to,  Not.  9  and  3,  foL, 
H  17  [H.  No.  154]. 
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482.  mmtdl  D^nns,  Compiled  by  a  certain  Isaac.  The  be- 
ginniog  is  missing. 

I.  D^inSi  Letters:  Josef  Babbino  to  Judah  Monte  Santo  in 
^^TD;  Isaac  to  Ismael  ptn  in  Cinto;  Josef  Rabbino  to  Jacob 
Babbino  in  Modena ;  fol.  5,  Mattathias  and  his  brother  Ben  Si5n 
to  Aaron  b.  Abraham  Carpi ;  Isaiah  Babbio  to  his  father  Samuel 
in  Ferrara;  Isaac  to  Leon  b.  Solomon  Babbino;  to  Mordecai 
Dato ;  David  of  Fano»  the  compiler's  pupil,  to  his  father  Josef  in 
Ferrara;  the  same  to  his  mother  Hannah  of  Fano,  and  to  his 
grandmother  1*101*110*1^  in  Ferrara ;  Moses  de  Castro,  attendant  of 
Safael  of  Forli,  to  Ben  §i9n  of  Norzi  in  Ferrara ;  foL  ao,  Isaac  to 
his  father-in-law  Israel  Samuel  in  Piedmont  (K031Dt<^D),  referring 

to  irriKDD  mynno  hbd  D^-ivm  hv  icnnn^  minn  nnr:;  foL  3I^ 

David  of  Fano  to  his  grandmother  l^oniK^;  foL  34,  Samuel 
WK^^i^HK  to  his  uncle  Aaron  of  m^^ai  in  Modena ;  Laura,  wife  of 
Jequthiel  of  m^31,  to  Virturosa,  wife  of  David  of  Senegalliano ; 
Mahalel  of  >3(r^:m  to  his  grandson  HananSl  in  Hodena ;  Abraham 
de  Bossi  (D^231*lKntD),  precentor  in  Lugo,  to  Josef  in  Fano ;  foL  48, 
Judah  niDHD  of  Bavenna  to  his  two  brothers. 

n.  Fol.  54.  I11K*10,  Aphorisms,  and  religious  aud  moral  teachings 
by  the  same  author,  vrritten  for  the  benefit  of  two  brothers,  Samuel 
and  Josef  (called  Moses),  the  sons  of  Mahalalel ;  fol.  66^,  Judah  b. 
Jequthiel  of  m^On.  After  fol.  69^,  the  Tm'^D  take  the  form  of 
riiort  homiletic  notes  on  the  weekly  portions  of  the  Pentateuch. 

m.  Fol.  99^.  Commentary  on  the  accents. 

rv.  Fol.  loo^.  b^bn  rf^ih  rtaipn  (dated  1587);  D^^n^o  of 
Ferrara. 

V.  Fol.  102.  niKIO,  written  for  David  in  Ferrara. 
.    YI.  Fol.  109^.  Note  on  p^fiTI,  likewise  written  for  David. 
Owner :  Samuel  Beer. 
ItaL  oars,  char.,  4to^  £  109  [H.  No.  140]. 

468.  L  Letters  and  documents :  a.  Document  of  sale ;  b.  Fol.  a. 
Letter  by  Judah  Zarqo  to  the  physician  Josef  ptDil  on  his  wedding 
day;  e.  Fol.  3.  Another  by  the  same  to  the  same;  d.  Drafts  of 
various  kinds  of  legal  documents,  as  psne^,  pmn^K,  pnpfi,  mra, 

non,  n  JV2  nxnin,  im,  rt^pbn,  nieo  jDiKa  yy  mid,  m^mo  mtna, 
jon  ^3T  KonDDK,  noBon,  nT3o,  n^o,  ain,  jno  3^3b^  rww, 
ow«t3ip  vnp^n  tn)y>2,  t<pDD,  w^aw,  naw,  D^oa^i  n)ypnp  T\p\bn, 
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2.  Fol.  2 1 .  Texts  for  Sabbatb  sermoDs,  Winter  term,  5358  ( 1 598). 

3.  FoL  2a.  nsira,  beginning  damaged. 
ItaL  can.  char.,  i6mo,  tt,  99  [H.  No.  156]. 

464.  Copies  of  letters,  names,  as  a  role,  omitted:  foL  20, 
Addressed  to  Jacob  Reiner  in  Mantua ;  fol.  22^,  To  QershOm  b. 
Qalonymoe;  fol.  23,  Dated  i  Ab,  5354  (July  18,  1594);  fol.  24, 
Signed  ^3tf  T\TlSfffDO  Tjntn;  fol.  25,  Signed  Benjamin  b.  Azriel; 
IbL  27,  Samuel  Jndah  Katzenellenbogen ;  fol.  28  [y.  fol.  36^],  Jacob 
jnuWi;  foL  32^,  To  GersbOm  Kohgn  in  Padua;  fol.  36,  To  the 
same;  ff.  37,  38,  Letters  by  Samuel  Archeyolti;  fol.  44,  By 
Mordecai  KobSn;  foL  46,  To  Judab  Leb  b.  Moses  Meir  of  Jesnitz ; 
ibid.^.  By  Lcb  fina^;  fol.  54^,  By  Samuel  Archevolti;  fol.  59; 
To  Leon  al-Gustwitin ;  fol.  63,  By  Simon  9'^0;  fol.  68,  By  Nftthin 
Ottolen^;  fol.  69,  By  Qersbdm  Kdben  and  Mordecai  K5bSn; 
foL  73,  Samuel  Aicbevolti  to  Mordecai  Bassano  (jfiS^fiO)  in  Verona ; 
ibl  74,  To  David  Nurlingen,  14  TcbCth,  5361  (Dec.  19,  1600). 
More  letters  by  Samuel  Archeyolti. 

German  eoxs.  char.,  4to,  £  90,  many  blanks  [H.  No.  390]. 

465.  TYCCm  mn3N,  Letters  written  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in 
tarions  Spanish  and  Portuguese  places  to :  fol.  i,  Zikri  b.  §ahl  in 
Gibraltar,  1356 ;  fol.  2^,  Don  Jacob  p^D'nD^  fol.  3^,  Isaac  b.  Mo8e9 
enp^iD;  foL  6^,  Saragossa,  i  Tammuz,  on  behalf  of  Abraham 
ncpSMTD;  foL  8,  Judah  b.  Josef,  1310;  fol.  ii^,  Josef  b.  Eliezer 
b.  nSK,  Saragossa,  1301 ;  fol.  12^,  Moses  ^^Dpno,  Saragossa,  Ab, 
1348;  foL  13',  Simon  b.  Zeratyih,  1333;  foL  13^,  The  women 
rmhr  and  no'bn,  1309;  fol.  15,  Moses  of  Lisbon,  Saragossa, 
lyyir,  1410;  fol.  15^,  Josef  b.  Isaac  \HlipW,  Saragossa,  1403; 
foL  16^,  Samuel  TOnU  in  niD^aniO,  and  Isaac  'fym  in  Portugal; 
fol.  17^,  J5m  Tab  Leri  and  his  daughter  HK^ID  in  Saragossa^ 
12  Adar  I,  1303 ;  foL  19^,  Jacob  b.  Judah  Astruc,  1333 ;  fol.  21^, 
Uzadel  b.  Hiyy&;  fol.  22  sqq.  Bemarks  by  the  compiler,  Solomon 
b.  Sdomon  pn,  dated  14 10,  mentioning  (fol.  23^)  the  names 
Samuel  b.  Jacob  SarHltlu  and  Isaac  b.  Solomon  \cnplO;  Copy 
of  letter  by  Meir  hal-LSvi  b.  Todros  in  Burgos,  mentioning 
Bonfed  in  Barcelona,  dated  Saragossa,  1406 ;  fol.  40^,  D^nn  Iffn  bv 
¥nh  p  nrnnn  '*1,  1306.  At  the  end  several  poems  and  1^ 
Maqima. 

Owner :  Ashkenazi  b.  Eliezer. 
i«      Bpan.  Bibb,  char.,  4to>  it  43  [H.  No.  196].  ... 
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A66.  I.  a.  Drafts  of  letters  and  short  essays;  b.  FoL  14.  Drafts 
of  documents:  1.  Va  nrw  \sr\i2^tn^  DB10;  2.  nivpa  nwnn  hm ; 
3.  nivpa  lonDnecip;  4.  rwDi>K  nync^  owe ;  6.  can  noi3,  accordbg 

to  Judah  Minz  (j^ro  ^'mn)  and  Moses  Isserles,  dated  Tuesday,  23 
•  •  5383  (1523);  6.  ^n  IM  DD10,  dated  Sunday,  . .  5362  (1602); 
7.  Another;  8.  D^JfinOB^  DBV3 ;  9.  DWnn^mnOftlD;  10.  MVP 
rh\T\2,  dated  Friday,  15  Sivftn,  5361  (1601),  in  Piedmont;  11.  DfilD 
^^^YMD^KO,  Qedalyah  b.  Don  Josef  Ya^yft,  in  the  village  of  HDIB ; 

12.  pvD  1B^  n«n^a  lo^oincDip  dbio;  13.  pr  n3[n]Kn  nou 
lonsinDDip;  14.  lo^mpnoB^oBio;  I6.  n^prDnttntofiKcnnnDtt; 
16.  nivpa  pD3n  noij;  17.  niypa  nnK  dbid;  18.  wpoy  noB^  hm 
wipro;  19.  DHD  Din  nw;  20.  ruorn  dbid;  21.  njrno  hm; 
22.  nnwi  p  pDB  nDi3;  23.  D«i>i>3  DnMDD  now;  24.  n^o  now 
una  wno  ncnnn;  25.  p  Do^nm  o^amn  b  oy  nrw  iDWiBoip; 

26.  njmo  nTDO  nw,  dated  Wednesday,  20  Febr.  5362  (1602); 

27.  y^in  njnitD  i)itD3  noii;  28.  ^o^^d  piw  'n  n-nnono  Va  nroo 
'noiDK  D3B^  nnno;  29.  v:ipn  ^3  oy  nionw  nor  dbio  ;  30.  now 
loip^n  i>3a  T  aro;  3i.  oan^en  navia  now;  32.  w  Knne^  now 
nor  D)^pi  pwn;  33.  y'a  onyn  ^'a  i>y  on^  t3^'^rtt^  dk;  34.  Dt( 
DipDO  Kvi^  onyn  n^  ana;  36.  nn^ao  nor  now;  36.  nTaD  now 
nor;  37.  Da^^D  navia  nor  noD ;  38.  yv  naio  ddio;  39.  oa  nro 

P^IKD ;  6.  Fol.  74^  sqq.  Documents  relating  to  the  lawsuit  between 
Isaac  Aficoli  and  Sema^,  in  the  year  5372  (16 12);  foL  76^,  Letter 
to  the  Rabbis  of  Casale. 

2.  Fol.  81^.  Fbetical  arrangement  of  sentences  from  the  PirqS 
Ab5th  (two  pages). 

3.  a.  Fol.  85.  Drafts  of  letters;  b.  Fol.  88.  Letters  addressed 
to  Samuel  Lattes,  Ben  ^i5n  Proyen9al,  and  Judah  b.  Mena^em 
Binai,  signed  Saul  Kaspi;  fol.  94^  Poem  beg.  KOIDH  DK  (6  11.); 
c.  Fol.  105.  Two  short  poems;   d.  Fol.  109.  Some  Italian  letters. 

Ital.  curs,  char.,  4to,  ff.  iia  [H.  No.  371]. 

467.  a.  Copies  of  letters  sent  by  some  persons  in  Leghorn  to 
Tripolis,  on  the  subject  of  the  redemption  from  prison  of  a  certain 
Josef  b.  Solomon  Crescas,  his  son,  and  servant  (fol.  5).  Two  of 
these  letters  are  addressed  to  Hayyim  b.  Att&r»  1791-93 ;  b,  Fol.  6. 
Letter  to  Venice,  names  omitted;  e.  FoL  8.  Letter  concerning 
a  certain  Jacob  b.  Samuel  of  Constantinople,  dated  1795 ;  d,  Fol.  9. 
Letter  concerning  a  certain  Isaac  b.  Moses  Lopez  Pereira  K5hSn, 
sent  to  the  authorities  of  the  Communities  of  Tunis;  e*  Fol.  lo* 
Iietter  concerning  the  wif^  of  Jacob  De  Pftz ;  /.  FoL  1 1.  Iietters 
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sent  to  Tunis,  Tetaan,  Cairo,  and  Srayma;  g.  Fol.  30.  Receipt  of 
Samuel  Nunez  Da  Costa,  for  haying  received  from  Josef  Franco 
some  jewellery  belonging  to  Solomon  Laniado ;  A.  Document  pon- 
ceming  a  money  transaction  between  Abraham  pt^^StU  and  the 
heirs  of  Jacob  n^DDD  in  Algiers,  dated  Leghorn,  1756 ;  t.  Fol.  33. 
Letter  addressed  to  Dayid  b.  Rafael  Meldola  and  Judah  L6b 
Susman,  dated  Leghorn,  1 700  (1). 

Orient.  Habb.  char.,  Tarious  hands,  4to,  ff.  33  [No.  451]. 

468.  1.  Letters;  beginning  missing.  No.  i,  Signed  MenaJ^em 
of  1p^31*l  b.  Israel,  mentions  the  names  of  Mordecai  Finz,  Judah  of 
Rhodoe  (D*rnD),  and  Abraham  KshSn, ''  who  are  men  of  influence 
at  the  courts  of  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  " ;  No.  2,  Signed 
Elijah  b.  Abraham;  No.  3,  Signed  Eliezer  nDH;  No.  4,  Signed 
Jacob  Israel  of  Ancona  b.  Moses;  No.  5,  1DW0  TWVrh  ^nilDI 
13(6lDa  nn^D^^K,  signed  EL  nDH  in  Parma;  No.  6,  Mentions  Josef 
of  Logo  and  Maleachi  Finz ;  No.  7,  Addressed  to  Solomon  Finz, 
and  refers  to  Isaac  Finz,  grandfather  of  addressee,  JeqQthiel,  his 
father,  M^*l^fi,  his  mother,  and  David,  his  grand-uncle;  No.  8, 
Mentions  the  addressee's  daughter  Graciosa;  No.  12,  Abraham 
KdhSn  Harof^,  Josef  Eolon;  No.  13,  Samuel  Finz;  No.  16,  Josef 
Finz;  No.  18,  Shabbethai  of  l^nci^;  No.  20.  Signed  Elijah  b. 
Abraham,  4  Ellul,  5225  (Aug.  26,  1465). 

2.  FoL  13.  Commentary  on  Gen.  xlii.  9  to  xlvii.  5. 

3.  FoL  15.  nw  vr\p^r\  ILD  (cf.  Cat.y  Neubauer,  No.  1319^),  but 
it  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  ch.  iii. 

Ital.  ctuB.  char..  No.  3,  different  hand,  i6mo,  ff.  19  [H.  No.  404]. 

469.  1.  Correspondence  regarding  the  Hayyun  affair^  many 
letters  being  written  in  Italian. 

2.  FoL  43.  Nehemiah  H.  HayyQn's  rVTO^  IBD. 

3.  Fol.  63.  TOrxn  snitD,  Letters  from  the  Rabbis  of  Smyrna  and 
Jerusalem. 

4.  FoL  105.  Letter  from  R.  Gabriel  of  Nikolsburg,  i  EUul,  1703. 

5.  Ff.  123-6.  Letters  from  Joshua  Moses  Marpurgo  and  Naft&M 
Kdh€n. 

Different  ItaL  ears*  hands,  4to,  fll  174  [H.  No.  39]. 

470.  Thirty-three  letters  by  Hayyim  Josef  David  Asulai. 
Span.  Babb.  char.»  8to,  ft  15  [No.  458]. 

471.  !•  Letters  addressed  to  Hayyim  Benveniste,  Solomon  al-Gazi, 
Sobmon  b.  Abraham  Hakkohen,  and  n^TM  H  1^^*in,  concerning  the 
Shabbethai  ^bl  mpTement* 

VOL.XV»  I» 
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2.  Fol.  13.  The  same  in  diflferent  hand. 
8.  Fol.  S2.  Letters,  prayers,  Sec. 

4.  Fol.  76.  nwtt,  dated  1675. 

5.  Fol.  90.  n'^y^m^  ^y^,  Copied  at  Jemsalem,  Harl^hwin, 
1695. 

6.  Fol.  105.  n"n^DfcC7  Knw^myi  mn,  by  the  compUer's  &ther. 

7.  Pol.  ii6^  Piyyut. 

8.  Fol.  117.  Letter  to  R.  Herschel  in  Wilna,  1691,  by  Bei^amin 
KohSn  in  B/eggio, 

d.  Ff.  120-6.  Letter  from  Abraham  Cardozo  in  Tripoli. 
Yarioas  (chiefly  ItaL  oars.)  handi^  4to,  ff.  135  [H.  No.  40]. 


lit 

mSTOEY. 

47a.  a.  "Wpa  ch)V  I^D  "hb^,  Four-and-twenty  chapters,  be- 
ginning mr  i''i"Tn  ^bn  inaon  Tjn  dtko. 

6.  Fol.  7V.  Cabronological  tables,  headed  n^flDK  rh^b  D^«»  110 
th^V  HDD,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  conquest  of 
Palestine. 

ItaL  ours,  char.,  4to,  ft,  9  [H.  No.  341]. 

478.  a.  *pBn  dhy,  Account  of  the  plague  in  Padua  in  1631,  by 
Abraham  Catalano. 

(.  Fol.  10.  Poem  on  the  same  event  by  the  author's  son  Moees 
in  Corti  (16  strophes). 

ItaL  ours,  char.,  4to,  ft  zz  [H.  No.  399]. 

474.  1.  Jeshua  b.  Josefs  th^V  HD^i^n  1BD  (printed). 

2.  FoL  38.  Samuel  han-NSgid's  y^vhnn  KUD  (printed),  with 
a  postscript  by  Judah  b.  Josef  has-Sefar&di  of  Estella  in  Navarra. 

3.  Fol.  41.  Abraham  b.  Baud's  (the  elder)  n^npn  IBD  (printed). 

4.  FoL  56.  Qloss  on  a  passage  in  Josippon. 

5.  FoL  58.  Isaac  Abravanel's  Commentary  on  Isaiah  lii.  13. 

6.  FoL  68.  Gloss  on  Isaiah,  ch.  y,  by  the  same  (end  missing). 
Ital.  curs,  char.,  4to,  ft  70  [H.  No.  379]. 

475.  1.  t^'jnn  mnna  DID^P,  History  of  tlie  pereecutions  in 
1096  and  1 146,  by  Eliezer  b.  Nathan  (printed)* 
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2.  FoL  5.  t'^pnn  mnna,  hj  Efraim  b.  Jacob  of  Bonn,  with  notes 
by  E.  Ou-moly. 

3.  FoL  I2\  Names  of  martyrs  in  Francfort-on-the-Main  in  1241, 
13  Siyftn.  Attached  is  an  autograph  letter  bj  Abb6  Barg^ 
to  Jadan  QoldblanL  Copied  by  B.  Kirchheim  (see  also  LM.  d. 
OrimJU,  1845,  No.  47). 

Geiman  Babb.  ehar^  4to^  It  xa  [H.  No.  949]. 

476.  Samuel  Algizi  b.  Isaac's  DnM  nnhn  (printed),  with  Tarious 
ritiial  decisions. 

Goman  eon^  «har.,  x6mo,  ff.  13  [H.  Ko.  zza]* 

477.  Mordecai  Samuel  Ghirondi's  DTMI   hvniB^  'hra  UnSn 

y^  Dm^n,  being  the  author's  autograph  on  which  the  printed 
edition  (Trieste,  1853)  is  based.    The  work  is  preceded  by  an 
autobiographical  sketch  of  the  author. 
4to^  pp.  917  [H.  No.  301]. 

478.  nvror  *lfiO,  List  of  circumcisions  performed  by  Michael 
of  Siena,  M5h$l  in  the  Ghetto  of  Rome,  commencing  7  KislCy, 
54^4  (Nov.  4,  1733),  ending  5  lyyir,  5506  (April  9,  1746). 

ItaL  curs,  ehar.^  lamo,  ff.  55  [H.  No.  aS]. 


xin. 

MSCELLANEOUS  MSS. 

479.  VoL  I  of  Collectanea  compiled  by  Abraham  Josef  Solomon 
b.  Mordecai  Qraziano  of  Pesaro,  later  on  in  Modena. 

1.  Fol.  2.  pnnD  "IDD,  Hebrew-Italian  glossary  of  philosophic 
terms,  copied  from  the  collections  of  Aaron  Berekhy&h  b.  Moses  of 
Modena  and  Samuel  Portaleone  b.  Elish&,  with  marginal  notes  by 
the  copyist. 

2.  FoL  12.  nra  ^nDK  nCD,  Commentary  on  the  Zdhftr  by  Issachar 
Baer  b.  Moees  Petahy&h  (printed). 

3.  FoL  54.  Explanation  of  Aramaic  words  in  the  Z5h&r. 

4.  FoL  63.  mvi  Tl,  Cabbalistic  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testae 
JB€ot  by  Jacob  ttS^D  of  Asti,  copied  from  the  author's  autograph. 

5.  FoL  118.  trWDI  ITKOa  mm  ^0«  nsiin,  Grammatical 
jloasea  on  the  Old  Testament  by  Jacob  b.  Isaac  Haltevi  Finzi  of 

L  % 
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Oasale,  n^S^K  Y'^^  copied  from  the  author's  atitograph  at  Hodena, 
1670.     After  fol.  133  one  leaf  missing. 

6.  Fol.  137^*  Oloss  on  a  quotation  from  Jacob  Lombroso's 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (nn3  ^1  K^),  Venice,  1638-9,  and 
other  glosses  addressed  by  Jacob  Finzi  to  Jacob  Levi  Tedesco  in 
Modena,  Joseppo  Ferma  in  Ancona  (fol.  140^)  (cf.  No.  5). 

7.  a.  Fol.  144.  Letter  by  the  compiler  to  Jacob  Finzi;  6.  FoL  145. 
Notes  on  the  accents}  c.  Fol.  146.  xh'T^  ^oyo;  <i.  FoL  147.  nDyo 
n"Di<,  i.  e.  the  accents  of  the  books  of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Job; 
«.  Fol.  147^.  Music  of  the  accents  of  the  Psalms  by  Abraham 
Segre  of  Casale. 

8.  Fol.  149.  Annotations  to  the  German  Mahz5r,  copied  by 
Jacob  Levi  Finzi. 

9.  Fol.  159.  List  of  initials  of  Bible  verses. 

10.  Fol.  1 6a.  pl^n  *1fiD,  Orammatical  treatise  by  Meir  b.  Jair. 

11.  Fol.  176.  DyiOM  n&D,  Annotation  to  the  Pentateuch  by 
Jehiel  MellL 

12.  FoL  182^.  Abstracts  from  the  h^SDH  nDO,  after  which  a 
list  of  the  accents. 

13.  Fol.  184.  The  paradigm  ^pD,  with  Italian  translation. 

14.  FoL  186.  Names  of  the  vowels. 

16.  Fol.  i86^.  ^'^^'^  vxs'nv  ^^n. 

16.  Fol.  188.  Copy  of  two  letters,  a.  by  Elisha  Oallico,  de- 
nouncing the  D^^^y  'IIKD  of  Azariah  de  Rossi;  6.  by  Samuel 
Portaleone,  in  defence  of  the  M5reh  Nebukhim,  and  Ibn  Ezra's 
writings. 

17.  a.  Ibid.v  HjnaB^  W  113  nnnn  ^^n,  abridged;  6.  Ibid.  nSTTn 
iama  rrinn  ^^n,  by  Israel  Ifodena. 

18.  FoL  189.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  arranged  to  form  a  prayer 
by  nKlfi  pIK,  as  follows  (vocalized)  Df^BJ  ni3f  pi  ^OK  nt  ^J  DH 

19.  Ibii  Abstract  from  the  ni>apn  rh^th^  on  Jehiel  of  Paris. 

20.  FoL  192.  Short  memoranda  on  various  Biblical  and  Tab- 
mudical  topics,  among  which  an  astronomical  calculation,  dated 
Tuesday,  12  Ellul,  5279  (August  9,  1519). 

21.  FoL  202.  Poems :  Ibn  Ezra  (cf.  Friedlander,  Esaay,  p.  147); 

4bL  103^,  Headed  in  pri^n  ^yn  VTB  DK  nno  nnion  ann  npfbno  ^ 

D^nann  rhn   on^ra  (91  verses);    fol.  205^  headed  'inK  ^WTO 
^JIMnn  nroa,  beg.  npW  Ti2b  jn  n^aw  i?  no,  not  in  our  editions. 
'  22.  Fol.  ao6.  Miscellaneous  notes,  finishing  with  several  epigrams. 
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23.  FoL  265.  TtanH  mo  tid  bv  bhtd. 

24.  Fol.  372^.  a.  ^ni,  with  KOn  bv  and  other  prayers;  6.  CnTD 
i|^DtD  mo^  bfro  niD^K ;  c.  Miscellaneous  notes ;  d.  Enigma  be- 
ginning D^  t6  B^  Tpm ;  e.  Poem  beginning  ^^rf>  rhtlH  ;  /.  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  Josef  Fatto  by  Rafiael  Josef  Treves  of  Ferrara, 
beg.  r|DK^  DM  ^tTH,  copied  from  the  fl*DTn  ^DD  of  a  certain 
B.  Ishmael. 

25.  Fol.  386.  a.  The  Hebrew  alphabet  in  various  arrangements 
with  reference  to  Talmud  Sabbath,  fol.  104' ;  6.  Biblical  measures 
and  coins;   c.  Accents;   d.  Prayers;    e,  O  BHpn  Jlvnp  ^3  Ijn^ 

*Don"w  DTuo  Y'nn  n^^ijjn  enn  now  K^a^  hm  aKa"o  nrw  'i  dv 
frr^  Y"vfl  rraiiDD  apjr  'ntDn  x*2ih  D^aw  Doanm  miin^  nvK 
iwDT  'n  na  omaK  'nTi  trnrw  D^^ani  omo  n"nm  ironaec  nwo 

IS^aenp  'nnm  pnr  na  Onnan  'nnm,  forther  is  mentioned  B.  Elijah 
of  Paris.     The   piece  ends  bH)D^  I'nn   tC^KBD  HKa  IT  npnyn 

(Evreox)  ma^^KD  iTiw  Yna. 

26.  Fol.  295.  a.  Taian  prn  b  •W;  *.  Poem  by  Bafael  Josef 
Treves  (cf.  above,  No.  24),  in  honour  of  the  wife  and  children  of 
R.  Judah  rhr  of  Cologne ;  c.  Another  poem  by  the  same ;  d.  Short 
poem  found  in  a  copy  of  Moses  Qam^'s  *]7nD ;  e.  Sections  of  the 
Talmud,  in  rhymes,  by  Benjamin  Nehemiah;  /.  Poem  by  Azriel 
Graziano,  aon  of  Joh&nan  Qallico,  son-in-law  cf  IL  Azriel  Dlfi^^  in 
AicolL 

27.  Fol.  298^  a.  nnw  nDipf>,  Abstracts  from  Samuel  b.  Tabbon's 

introduction  to  Maimuni's  Commentary  on  Ab5th,  and  from  the 

latter,  accompanied  by  Italian  translation  of  philosophical  terms 

by  Isaac  b.  David  Bafael  of  Ventura  Porto ;   b.  Fol.  304.  Qlosses 

on  the  Prayer-book,  Passover  HagglUlah,  and  the  Italian  MahzOr ; 

^  Fol.  316.  Qlosses  on  the  same  subject  by  Nehemiah  of  mv^an 

in    isnDnKD;    d.   Glosses    on    Solomon   b.   Oabir^rs   Azh&rOth; 

«.  Calendar  notes  copied  from  the  notes  of  Elijah  ^D  in  Mantua ; 

/.  mry  ratXnD  aman  DB^  ^  n:iO  mo,  Cabbalistic  expositions; 

ff.  Copy  from  the  Siddur  of  Meir  Kl)1*in,  containing  niDB^,  abstracted 

from  the  "  Seventy-two  Verses  " ;  A.  Fol.  410.  Commentary  on  the 

nxt^  of  Sabbath  Hanukkih  by  Samuel  Portaleone  b.  Elisha. 

Ital.  eon.  ehar.,  after  foL  133  one  leaf  misting;  4to,  IE.  414  [H. 
Ko.  237]. 

4BO.  Vol.  U  of  the  preceding  work  (ff.  415  to  564). 
1.    Betponsa    by    Abraham    Menahem    Porto   hak-KohSn    in 
Cmmcauu 
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2.  Fol.  60.  Besponsa  by  other  Italian  Babbis:  Nathan  b. 
MenaJ^em,  Meir  b.  Isaac  of  Venice,  Moses  Basnla  b.  Abraham  of 
Bologna,  Meir  of  Padua,  Meir  b.  Isaac  Katzenellenbogen,  Josef  Finsi, 
Knzi  of  Mantua,  Aaron  b.  Samuel  Nurlingen,  Joh&n&n  Treves, 
Jacob  Corinaldi,  Caiman  of  Mantua,  Jacob  Qalonymos  b.  Eliezer 
of  D^^^D^W,  ^emah  b.  Menal^em,  Azriel  IDUnt)  of  Ascoli,  b.  Jel^el, 
Samuel  Del  Vecchio  of  Ferrara,  Solomon  b.  Israel  of  Ttpuch,  Levi 
b.  Elijah  DUnt),  Aaron  b.  Israel  Finzi  of  l^nM,  Benjamin  b.  Efraim 
Finzi  of  mM,Isaac  b.  Josef  of  ^l6%n3()),  Samuel  JudahKatsenellen- 
bogen,  Jacob  b.  Abraham  Solomon  hak-KohSn,  AbigedOr  b.  Samson 
^*inv,  Ishmael  Hanlnft  of  ID^tD^I  in  Ferrara,  Moses  b.  Israel  Finsi 
of  V^nM,  Elijah  Menal^em  Halfon  in  Venice,  dated  21  KislSv,  5295 
(1535),  Abraham  b.  Moses  hak-K5hen,  Isaac  b.  Abraham  of  Viterbo, 
BarQch  b.  J5ftb,  Jehlel  b.  Moses  hak-KohSn  of  ^:^npDU,  Isaac  b. 
Emanuel  de  Lattes  of  Carpentras,  14  •  • ,  343  (1583),  Judah  b. 
Shabbethai,  Michael  b.  Shabbethai,  Solomon  b.  Shemliy&h,  Abraham 
b.  Isaac  ^arfiithi,  Abraham  b.  Aaron  of  Bome,  Abraham  of  Bovigo, 
Moses  b.  Abraham  ^arf&thi  in  Ancona,  Moses  b.  Mordecai  Provencal, 
Samuel  b.  Solomon  Isaac,  Judah  HUsid  b.  Leon  Sinai  of  Cologne, 
David  b.  Eliezer  Portaleone  {TPIH  lS/VtD)t  the  Physician,  Eliezer 
b.  Solomon  of  Estella. 

3.  Fol.  14 1.  Glosses  on  the  ShulhanArukh,  and  short  biographical 
notice  on  Nahmanides. 

4.  Fol.  141^.  Olosses  on  Al  Fisi  by  Samuel  Portaleone. 
Ital.  ears,  char.,  4to,  ff.  150  [H.  No.  aaS]. 

48L  1.  ^snno  pn3t,  Besponsa  and  letters  by  Mordecai  Samuel 
-Ghirondi. 

2.  Fol.  36  (invertedly  bound).  Short  verses  in  alphabetical  order 
on  the  contents  of  the  weekly  portions  nnrtTD  to  32^1.  [This  is 
repeated  and  continued,  fol.  84,  with  a  poem  by  Isaac  Hayyim 
Bomanin,  headed  nnwi  TtWlt  ^  TttTtn  nn^.] 

3.  Fol.  38  (inverted).  Wedding  song  on  the  marriage  of  Bachel, 
daughter  of  Ba&el  Luzatti  with  a  certain  Solomon  . . . 

4.  Fol.  39.  Moses  Maimonides'  letter  npXDV  i^^O  (printed  under 

the  title  D^nno  n^ao). 

5.  Fol.  58  (inverted),  fmff  ^1p,  Poems  by  Mordecai  Samuel 
Ghirondi. 

6.  FoL  88.  Alphabetic  poem  on  nsnim  men. 
Syo,  ft  88  [H.  No.  088]. 

482.  1.  npr  "Ifiy,  Compilation  of  Besponsa  by  Nathanael  Ik 
Aaron  Jacob  Segre,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  np*nr  \ffDV,  and 
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Isaac  Lampronti's  prdT  *infi;  fol.  lo,  Besponsa  by  Isaac  Levi  and 
Samael  Abohib ;  fol.  15,  Declarations  by  the  Babbinical  authorities 
of  Fenara  and  Mantua ;  fol.  loo.  Table  of  contents. 

2.  FoL  131.  J1DTD,  beginning  pn  ^'TPB'  feO  nnD  }M»  ^fpp  VTO. 

3.  Fol.  i32^  Two  reeipeg. 

Colophon:  Finished  1686  in  Cinto  (fbL  131). 

Owners:  Abraham  Firmicino  and  his  brothers  Ra&el  and 
Josef,  sons  of  Gershon  Firmicino,  and  the  latter's  brother  Moses ; 
Pel^grin  Padoua. 

lUl.  ours,  char.,  4to)  it  192  [H.  No.  31]. 

488.  1.  Abstracts  (D^DIp^)  from  a.  Isaac  Latlfs  philosophical 
work  tsmem  -W;  6.  Fol.  !▼.  The  Dnn  of  David  Nisi  (cf.  Orient., 
1845,  p.  739,  printed  D^D103ip  WDTI,  fol.  109^  sq.);  c.  Fol.  2'. 
irhm  TfiD ;  d.  Fol.  3.  ptWI  "h^,  beginning  >:2  n^ayn^  TTO  JDTK 
«pon  HO*  bv  JIO^P  tin  ip  ^ir^;  e.  Fol.  3^.  Family  and  historical 
notices  copied  from  the  colophon  of  a  MS.  (D^^^^l  nrUO) ;  /  Fol.  4^ 
Abstracts  from  p^^DD  HVUH;  g.  Fol.  6.  Some  historical  notices. 
All  these  abstracts  are  accompanied  by  notes  and  comments  in 
Qermaa. 

2.  FoL  7.  Poem  headed  D^ilDipn  HCTOH  nD^  nwa  D^yn  ntO"U  ^. 

3.  Fol.  9.  Copy  of  letter  by  K  ^ebi  Hirsch,  Babbi  of  Berlin. 

4.  FoL  10.  Poem  beginning  nmi  n^VU  nm  HIDIKn  nVHK  ^nr 

5.  FoL  1 1.  Various  letters.  V' 

6.  FoL  21.  Letter  of  recommendation  of  Oompel  (t)p3^^, 
signainre  illegible;   on  the  back  the  words  yn^Tt*  'no  }ro   13rv 

p^nan  no  -wk  n^v  -wnan  bt^  'opt  pinv  'n  bn  f^  Y'ax  v^pv^ipo 

7.  FoL  22.  Comical  tsmp  composed  of  incoherent  verses. 

8.  FoL  23.  Abstract  from  TOro  nvlK  'D,  Cabbalistic  work  by 
B.  Tobias. 

9.  Fol.  24.  Contents  of  Saady&h's  nUIDKH  nfiD,  copied  from 
a  MS.  written  1540  by  a  certain  Isaac. 

10.  FoL  25.  Abstract  from  Samuel  b.  MotOt's  nu^n:  31)irD  'O. 

11.  FoL  26.  Queries  addressed  by  Jacob  Hirz  Ber  (nJO), 
President  of  the  Berlin  community,  to  Jacob  Hayy  Becanati  in 
Verona;  answer  dated  21  Nov.  181 6,  and  attested  by  Dr.  Marco 
Cdizct,  Secretary  to  the  Congregation. 

12.  FoL  30.  Rules  to  be  observed  with  reference  to  a  dying 
fcnoa  and  treatment  of  the  corpse. 
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13.  Fol.  32.  Horace,  Epp,,  I,  7,  in  Hebrew. 

14.  Fol.  33'.  Acrostic  on  Frederic,  King  of  Frossia,  by  Reuben 
Gtunpertz,  Rabbiner  in  Breslau ;  ibid.v  List  of  translations  of  the 
Kble  in  European  languages. 

15.  Fol.  34.  Short  abstracts  from  ^''axnn  IDD. 

16.  Fol.  35.  Letter  to  Josef  Jossmann  Levi  by  Jacob  Adler, 
dated  Schleswig,  9  Nis&n,  5583  (1893). 

17.  a.  FoL  36.  Poems  by  Louis  Levi;  6.  Fol.  37.  By  l/'-in, 
addressed  to  Zunz,  10  Ab,  1840;  e,  Fol.  38.  Letter  to  the  same 
by  Josef  Walsikanski,  Apr.  28,  1841 ;  d.  Letter  to  the  same  by 
Baruch  Schoenfeld. 

18.  Fol.  41.  Hebrew  translation  of  Zunz's  sermon,  Die  Einheit 
OoUea,  by  Solomon  ym  in  Padua. 

19.  Fol.  43.  Notes  to  Zunz*s  Goite^dienstliche  Vortrdge  in  Jewish 
German. 

20.  Fol.  44^.  Note  on  the  time  of  R.  Simon  had-Darshan  by 
S.  Eappoport  (Hebrew). 

21.  Fol.  47.  MS.  of  the  monthly  pne^.  No.  i  (1799). 

22.  Ff.  63-4.  Gleim's  poem.  Die  Tugend,  with  Hebrew  version 
by  S.  M.  Ehrenberg. 

23.  Fol.  54.  Copies  of  gravestones. 

24.  Fol.  56.  Two  letters  by  Aaron  Chorin  to  Zunz. 

26.  Fol.  60.  Letters  by  Hayyim  Baruch  Maestro  to  Michael 
Simon  and  Solomon  Winzinhausen  in  Cassel. 

26.  Fol.  67.  Ahasverus'  circular  letters,  Mordecai's  and  Esther's 
prayers. 

27.  Fol.  69.  pnc^an,  Poem  by  Samuel  Gumpertz,  written  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  (1787). 

28.  Fol.  71.  Poem  with  the  name  i>DU  i»3nD  i^K^rr  in  large 
letters. 

29.  Fol.  72.  nnc^  Wjn,  Various  Hebrew  poems. 

30.  Fol.  82.  Letter  by  S.  Silberberg,  Hanover,  1820. 

31.  Poem  in  honour  of  the  wedding  of  Dr.  Jacobsohn  with 
Miss  Cohen  in  Hanover,  Jan.  19,  1820.  The  MS.  was  compiled 
by  Zunz,  who  added  many  notes. 

4to,  flf.  83  [No.  419]. 

484.  1.  Abraham  b.  Ezra's  grammatical  treatise  *in^  nCB^ 
(printed),  to  which  the  copyist  added  an  index  of  the  verses 
quoted. 

2.  a.  Fol.  II.  |Mi>  nXT  [by  Josef  Solomon  of  Candia],  philoso- 
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phical  exposition  of  the  Holy  Ark,  Table,  and  Candlestick  (incom- 
plete); h.  Fol.  i8\  Three  short  notes  of  philosophic  character; 
c  FoL  20^.  Elegy  on  the  death  of  his  (the  copyist's))  wife  n^^ 
(incomplete). 

3.  a.  Fragment  of  Isaac  Abravansrs  n^DK  ^Mn  (ed.  Altonai 
fi>L  17);   h.  Fol.  23^  Homiletic  fragments. 

4.  FoL  25.  Fragment  of  Talmud  Babli  D^HDfi,  ch.  II,  with 
Conmientary. 

5.  a.  Fol.  27.  Solomon  b.  Addereth's  nn^K  ^WVn  on  Htt^a; 
6.  FoL  29.  Fragmentary  anecdote  concerning  a  sadden  summons 
received  by  Maimuni  to  appear  before  a  prince  (TPIK  IB'),  while 
engaged  in  astronomical  pursuits ;  c.  Ibid.  Note  on  Koheleth  i.  8. 

6.  FoL  30.  Astronomical  treatise  ascribed  to  Levi  b.  GershGn, 

headed  iron  tx*^  to  pcna  p  ^b  '^b  ncnn  roiana  ^nnw  nr. 

The  author  is,  however,  Levi  b.  Abraham  b.  Hayyim,  author  of 
ITCWm  BIMH  ^TO,  which  work  is  quoted  fol.  32'.  The  work, 
interrupted  in  the  middle,  is  resumed  foL  44^,  and  ends  fol.  50^ 

with  the  words  fwru  "u  ^b  'n^  ^'n  TOonn  noaru  notwn  th\s^^. 

7.  a.  Fol.  37.  Letter  by  Abraham  b.  Hiyya  to  Judah  b.  Barzillai 
of  Barcelona;  6.  FoL  38.  Moses  b.  Samuel  b.  TabbCn's  translation 
of  Maimuni's  Commentary  on  HKB,  I,  i. 

8.  FoL  39.  Metaphysical  treatise,  beginning  missing.  At  the 
end  of  the  introduction  the  words  are  to  be  read  rPia  ^i^JWl  ^3):K1 
pro  -one^KOM. 

9.  FoL  4 IV.  Abstract  from  Nissim  b.  Jacob's  D^nnO  ni>3D  (see 
SCat^  coL  2067). 

Owner :  Abraham  Josef  Solomon  Graziano. 

Yellum  and  paper ;  No.  i,  Ital.  ours,  char.,  i6mo }  No.  0,  tlie  same, 
bat  by  a  diiTerent  hand ;  Nos.  3,  4,  Orient.  Rabb.  ohar.,  4to ; 
Nos.  5-9,  Span.  Rabb.  ohar.,  4to,  ft  50  [No.  448]. 

485.  cr^nn  rap,  Collective  title  of  a  volume  containing  the 
following  items : — 

a.  Commentary  on  pbn  p*)fi  by  Isaiah  b.  El^ah. 

b.  FoL  6\  David  Qam^*s  Commentary  on  n^BW*l3  HB'yD. 

e,  Fol.  14.   Homily  attributed  to  Moses  Nahmiini,  beginning 

nioK  Twe  n^  w  nar  'n  tan. 

d.  FoL  16.  Prayer  by  Solomon  b.  Addereth»  b^^inning  rhtn 

e.  Fol.  24.  Besponsa  by  R.  Efraim  on  the  lungs  of  slaughtered 
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/.  Fol.  24V,  rTDntc  mft  p^  djw,  beg.  a5>  pw  y*ssrh  ki.w  ^i>  mcr 

g.  FoL  a6,   ah^  TID,  by  Isaac  Todros,  b^rmning  ^^  ^imno 

dVot  ^noKH  Timi  T1D  Kin  ^3  njni>,  ends  pHK  'n  ann  wrb  jio  iy 

Tbe  table  of  contents  cm  foL  i  is  written  in  tbe  same  band- 
writing  as  tbe  text,  but  tbe  supplement,  written  by  tbe  former 
owner,  Mordecai  Samuel  Ohirondi  in  Padua,  refers  to  No.  451, 
wbicb  originally  formed  one  volume  witb  tbis. 
Sqiu  char.,  4to,  ft  07  [H.  No.  945]. 

486.  1.  \ff^h  PUID  nfiD,  by  Abraham  Zaccuto,  a  work  on 
escbatolc^  (printed). 

2.  Fol.  38.  *m:D  ^iwD,  Bidpai's  Fables  (printed). 
8.  Fol.  57^.  D^3pT  nTin,  Aristeas'  letter  concerning  tbe  Greek 
translation  of  the  Bible. 

4.  Fol.  105.  ^ixn  MjnKT  ^P*W1  KniDTT  DIDDD  nnaw,  Descrip- 
tion of  Palestine,  chiefly  with  regard  to  the  graves  of  distinguished 
Jews. 

5.  Fol.  113.  n)^nu  ^  nfiO,  attributed  to  Abraham  b.  Ezra. 

6.  Fol.  140.  Knw  bm  nwD,  Josef  ru^in^n. 

7.  Fol.  1 49V.  i>K^-wn  nni>Vl  IDD,  Biography  of  Isaac  b.  Solomon 
Loria. 

Written  by  Abraham  David  b.  Samuel  Abraham,  Tammui, 
5518  (1758),  in  Ancona. 

ItaL  ours,  ohar.,  lamoy  ff.  100  [H.  No.  185], 

487.  Collectanea. 

1.  Dnse^  nyfi^,  by  Jacob  b.  Shesheth  of  Oerona.  The  beginning 
is  much  damaged. 

2.  Fol.  16.  Commentary  on  tbe  Thirteen  Divine  Attributes,  by 
Judah  b.^p\  in  which  is  embodied  a  Commentary  on  the  Eighteen 
Benedictions. 

3.  a.  Fol.  28^  Prayer;  6.  Fol.  31.  Two  cabbalistic  prayers 
attributed  to  Saadyah ;   c.  Fol.  41^^.  nno^l  bv  ytW  JVip  TID. 

4.  a.  Fol.  52.  nn^DD  -Wy  i»y  n«)e'ni  nii>KB^;  6.  Fol.  59.  Com- 
mentary on  Z^p,  by  K.  Peres  bak-Koh6n ;  c.  Fol.  61.  Commentary 
on  (nna)  rwmp;  d:  Fol.  62.  nwnan  TID,  attributed  to  R.  Azriel ; 
e.  Fol.  78.  nowi  im  ^  n3B^  CVn  ni^  nw^a ;  /  Fol.  82.  Diagrams 
of  cups,  headed  f\m  Y'no  n^KIDI  ^3DD ;   ^.  Fol.  83.  5^  ni>Dnn  TWO 

noKH  ini. 

5.  a.  FoL  91.  Commentary  on  tbe  Ten  Sefirdtb  by  B.  Azriel; 
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A.  Fol.  91*.  Commentarj  on  the  Tliirteeii  Divine  Attribntes  by 
Asher  b.  David  b,  Abraham  b.  David  (see  TOTO  "WK,  IV,  p.  37); 

€.  Fol.  96.  rDpn  p  i«»3iro  'n^  iwn  n^. 

6.  Fol.  100.  niD  Dt^  nn3,  by  Shem  Tob  b.  Abraham  b.  Joshua 
b.  Saul  b.  Moees  b.  Abraham  b.  Oft5n,  Supercommentary  on 
Nahm&nides'  Commentary  (printed). 

7.  FoL  156^  Biblical  chronology  up  to  5092  (1332). 

8.  FoL  177.  Commentary  on  Canticles  by  Abraham  b.  Isaac 
hal-Levi  (printed). 

According  to  an  earlier  marking  of  the  leaves  in  Hebrew  letters, 

C   174-220  are  missing.    Fol.  99^,  Short  Hebrew  and  Arabic 

notice  by  a  later  hand. 

Yellumy  Span.  Babb.  char.,  fol.  90,  two  cabbaUstio  dlagrama,  4to^ 
ft.  an  [H.  No.  53]. 

488.  Miscellanies,  compiled  by  a  pupil  of  Moses  of  Korfu  (see 
foL  3),  beginniog  with  prefietce. 

a.  Poem  headed  mnOKOn  nCD  V\)H  bh^  HM  VDHH  •VDKtDH 

6.   Fol.    2\   niKfin^  (Sarfciranal)  litWWDD   Dfna«    JWV    m6n 

nu^iwn;  c.  Fol.  3',  oy  no^b  ^nni>^  nya  ^rrom  pewnn  nnsTi 

*^ltm  ^TW  irjD  ^i>nn  nn  ■TWI  ;  rf.  Fol.  3^  Elegy  on  the  death  of 
Eliezer  b.  Joh&n&n  ^^30 ;  e.  Fol.  12.  Medical  prescriptions ;  /.  Ibid.^ 
Epigrams;  g.  Fol.  13.  ^WOT  pyo  noW  ^'t  ^D^Kno  nWD^  ni^DD; 
A.  Fol.  15.  Homilies  and  Contemplations;  i.  Fol.  2i\  Copies  of 
letters:  to  Josef  K"|1K,  by  Don  Benveniste,  one  of  which  is 
addressed  to  the  latter*s  son  ^K*l^^aK,  and  by  Daniel  of  Bologna; 
k  FoL  23^.  Dissertations  and  letters  of  contemplative  character; 
I  FoL  49^  Letter  by  Isaac  Abravanel ;  m,  FoL  50.  ru^,  by  Judah 
Minz;  n.  FoL  53.  Letter  by  Isaac  D^fiD;  0.  FoL  60.  Elegy  on  the 
death  of  Jacob,  sumamed  IlIDH,  in  Bologna;  p.  FoL  61.  Letter  by 
Jdhinin  Judah  ^^noi^K;  q.  Fol.  62^  Moses  Rieti's  toa5>  njT  TTOH; 
r.  FoL  64.  Poems  by  the  same  (printed,  see  DPD  \snpo). 
ItaL  curi^  char.,  fol.,  ff.  68  [H.  Ko.  104]. 

489.  1.  D^D^  iWyOt  by  Solomon  Eliezer  Ohirondi,  relating  to 
an  incident  which  took  place  in  Venice,  Sunday,  10  Ellul,  5444 
(1684),  the  author  being  an  eye-witness. 

2.  PoL  6^.  Poems,  1.  TTDT  *i>K  loy:  HO  (14  11.) ;    2.  pnOT  ny 

prtt  Twrm  (3  IL);  3.  jnn  ^:a  pa  ti^  (2 11.);  4.  vrntcnp  ne«  ora 
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jyoi)  (3 11.);  6.  noara  ^y{>D  nw  nariK  (2  U.);  6.  niVTK  ipm  Die 
i:^niT3D  (5  U.);  7.  jru^  B^M  mwn  ynn  pi. 

3.  Fol.  7^  HUn  rai  TOM  ra  ni3^»  attributed  to  Ibn  Ezra;  beg. 

4.  Fol.  II.  Al  Farftbi'fl  niD3nn  nsnp  T1D3  nniK  (see  SUebers.y 
p.  294). 

[Owner :  Mor.  Sam.  Ohirondi  (38).] 
-    ItaL  oan.  ohar.,  different  hands,  Svo,  fL  aa  [H.  No.  933]. 

490.  1.  Poem  styled  aVK  IBD  ^  nnnn  nBD,  by  Zerah  in 
France.  According  to  the  colophon  the  poem  was  written  5212 
(1452),  but  towards  the  end  of  the  text  the  date  of  its  composition 
is  stated  to  have  been  5124  (1364). 

2.  Fol.  9.  ni^nn  nn:',  ffymna  and  CanUques  for  festival  days 
and  distinguished  Sabbaths,  &c.,-for  the  community  of  Brussels, 
by  H«  Sommerhausen,  Ph.D.,  in  1836  [as  to  the  author  see  SCat, 
col.  2648]. 

3.  Fol.  23.  D^pnv  mw,  by  the  Qaraite  Simhih  Isaac  b.  Moses, 
on  the  difference  between  Kabbanites  and  Qaraites  (printed)* 

4.  FoL  34.  Catalogue  of  books. 

Owner:  Zunz  (No.  14). 

Nos.  X  (copied  from  Cod.  Paris,  No.  no,  8)  and  a  modern  squ.  ehar. ; 
No.  3,  curs,  char.,  4to,  ff.  56  [No.  434]. 

491.  a.  Alphabetical  list  of  names  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
contained  in  letters  of  marriage  and  divorce,  and  copied  from  the 
records  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Jewish  Oommnnity  of  Modena,  esp. 
on  behalf  of  R.  Josef  Kohfin  (l"^*VTD). 

b,  Fol.  46.  Directions  for  writing  letters  of  marriage  and  Hali^ah. 
The  names  are  given  in  Hebrew  and  Italian  spellings.  The 
following  cities  are  mentioned :  Ancona,  Orbino,  Ostiano,  Bozzolo 
(^inm),  Bologna,  Brescello  ()i>^D^*D),  Gazzolo  ()inm:),  Guastella, 
Vignola,  Mantua,  Milano,  Montrielli,  Modena,  M^^IIJ  (Novellara), 
MD^T:,  Nizza  (Provence),  ItD^V^^KD  (village  near  Modena),  San 
Giacomo,  n^D^D,  Scandiano,  Sapuolo,  San  Agnese,  San  Faustino, 
Savagna,  San  Martino,  Finale,  Florence,  Pesaro,  Padua,  1tD^*1D 
(village  near  Modena),  Parma,  Firenzuola,  Cinto,  Gittanuova, 
Correggio,  Carpi,  Corte  Maggiore,  Catarina,  Guartirolo  (village 
near  Carpi),  Revere  (n^^l  )D  =  on  the  Po,  according  to  B.  Moses 
Senigaglia),  Eeggio,  Rovigo. 

Late  ItaL  ours,  char.,  8to,  It  47  [H.  No.  367]. 

492.  1.  n)-Dpn  ^aro  nionr-n  DOO^D,  Becords  on  (alleged)  graves 
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ot  Biblical  persons  and  Talmudical  authorities  in  Palestine,  by 
a  certain  Jacob,  on  behalf  of  R  Jehlel  of  Paris. 

2.  FoL  15.  Fairy  tale,  beg.  J\Xt/?  yi'W  tHK  »|iy  IW  I'm  nvyO 
DTK  ^:a. 

3.  FoL  17.  Itinerarium  from  Paris  to  Akko. 

4.  Fol.  19.  Royal  edict,  countersigned  by  the  Rabbis  of  Narbonne 
for  the  Jews  of  [Northern]  France,  Anjoo,  Poitou,  and  Normandy, 
concerning  the  dowry  of  a  married  woman,  who  died  within  the 
&8t  year  of  her  marriage ;  signed  Jacob  b.  Meir,  Isaac  b.  Baracb^ 
Abr^iam  b.  Peres. 

5.  FoL  22.  Jacob  Tam's  Dnn,  heg.  ntDDH  J^. 

6.  FoL  28.  Besponsom  by  Solomon  b.  Isaac  (Rashi,  printed,  see 
•Carmoly,  Itiniraire,  p.  175). 

Yellum,  French  curs,  char.,  3flmo,  ft  99  [H.  No.  378]. 

498.  1.  Sobmon  Pappenheim's  niD)3  pinK  (printed). 

2.  FoL  17.  Moses  Maimuni's  p^n  r\l}H  (printed). 

3.  Fol.  29.  onxw  nn^  rhsn,  composed  Leghorn,  1565. 

4.  FoL  32.  Abraham  Maimflni's  letter  'n  ncrttD  H'W  (printed). 

5.  a,  FoL  44.  Abstracts  from  Georgius  Amira's  GrammcUica 
Syriaea,  Rome,  1596,  pp.  43,  44,  four  lines;  5.  FoL  45.  Efraim 
Syros'  alphabetical  hymns  on  learning,  Syriac  in  Hebrew  square 
characters  (see  Lamy,  Ephrcdmi  Syri  Carmina  et  Sermones), 

6.  FoL  49.  Piyyutim:  1.  ^Wn  v6n  p^V  (Judah  Haltevi); 
2.  T2P3K  nW  (Solomon  b.  Gabirol);    3.  TO^  iT  (Jeh.  Hall.); 

4,  ^ly  nrwv;  5.  htm  w  (Jeh.  Hall.);  6.  nv  HHwn  nv^  (the 
same);  7.  T)^  m^  ip  (the  same);  8.  D^ns^M  nnw  (Abr.  b. 
Ezra). 

7.  a.  Fol.  56.  Poem beg.-pV  M  ly  W  DV  DTK  p,  by  R.  i>nKnMB^. 
sent  to  R.  Nieto  in  Amsterdam  in  response  to  a  sermon  preached 
by  the  latter;  6.  Poem  by  Abraham  of  Cologne,  beg.  fD  nDt31*\nri 
*W;  e.  Poem  by  David  Sinzheim  on  Elijah  Aaron  Latas  in  Venice. 

8.  FoL  58.  H&i  0&9n's  ethical  poem,  beg.  >^2  ^KH  KT. 
German  Rabb.  ohar.,  small  4to,  ft  59  [H.  No.  930]. 

404.  1.  Poem  by  Simon  ^ma^  Dur&n. 

2.  FoL  4.  Dnym  Dn^^nn  llpn,  Treatise  against  dancing  by 
A)lomon  Hazz&n  ^3V. 

3.  PoL  10.  xroi  ^nnn.  Title  only,  with  the  Mowing  rhymes  :--r 

pnaa  vnp^         pnar  mnn 
and  the  date  Amsterdam  D''*11  ^'r\  (1784)* 
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4.  Poem  headed  tfh  QHI  TOT  TOtMp  DT  trhv^  "HW  trw  ^»  ^ 
MVl  no  Ijrr.  Sent  by  Isaac  b.  anient  [at  the  end  3jnr^«]  to 
Zerahjah  b.  Danon.  The  name  Zerahy&h  appears  as  acrostio  in 
the  last  portion  of  the  poem. 

[Owner:  Carmoly,  No.  242.] 

Qerman  Babb.  and  curs,  char.,  8to,  ff.  xx  [H.  No.  3x9]. 

405.  1.  IT^  nsytd,  one  page  only. 

2.  FoL  5.  Solomon  b.  Moshollam  Dafieiria's  (nKn^feOfin)  dic- 
tionary of  rhymes,  styled  B^li  ^IDK. 

3.  FoL  84.  res  pne,  according  to  Nahmanides,  prayers  for  sick 
persons. 

4.  FoL  89.  Abstract  from  Dmnn  T  of  Oershdm  He&f  (printed, 
Venice,  1709). 

5.  FoL  97.  Fragment  of  an  address,  ending  with  a  poem  b^. 
^)V  DW  ^DK  (6  IL). 

ItaL  emu,  ohar.,  4to,  it  97,  many  blanks  [H.  No.  308]. 

406.  Dictionary  of  rhymes  and  qaotadons  in  alphabetical  order. 
Sentences  of  the  Talmud  are  accompanied  by  an  inidication  of  their 
places.    FoL  17^   Quotations  beginning  with  pK;   foL  18,  ^nOK 

Span.  Babb.  char.,  foL,  it  075  [No.  434]. 

407.  1.  Moses  Nahmanides'  hoon  IPB^  (printed). 

2.  FoL  55V.  n^myn  p  ^vao,  by  Jacob  b.  Eleazar,  cf.  Steinschneider, 
ZDMO.y  XXVn,  555,  who  has  howeyer  omitted  to  remark  that 
ff.  51-68  ought  to  be  placed  before  foL  34. 

3.  FoL  39.  ntS^n  ^D,  Religious  and  moral  essays  attributed  to 
Jacob  b.  Mttr  Rm  (printed),  last  chapter  missing. 

4.  FoL  107.  y'r  VTDp  yn  'n  '^bd,  beg.  nno^n  }tnsh  awK  nw 
IDIOT  T\r}m  nsD  nr  njr  n'^rh^  ^  nv^i  piddd  nwc. 

5.  FoL  ii8\  Medical  hints  in  Ladino,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew. 

6.  FoL  124.  Single  leaf,  probably  belonging  to  No.  7. 

7.  FoL  125.  Fragment  of  some  work  on  the  names  of  angels. 

Span.  Babb.  char.,  after  foL  15  laoona;  it  xaa,  193  blanks;  ^io^ 
ft  xas  [H.  No.  153]. 

408.  ^B^B^p^n^^a^nOTlD,  Continuation  of  EljRqimMehlsack'fi 

n'^joa^n,  beginning  hh'o  jTon  Dn^BDKn  rmrr  noinr  new  'a  amo 
a^'a  anatD  pc^n  j^aip  non  tnsiv  nnawn  b  mi^xann.   The  work 

contains  eight  chapters. 

German  Babb.  char.,  4tOy  ft  xa  [H.  No.  387]. 
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4M.  ]rnD  ^TP ,  Four  essays  by  students  of  tbe  Talmad  T5r&  in 
Trieste,  ODntaining  eulogistic  xeferences  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore : 
a.  Discussion  on  the  sending  of  messengers  from  Palestine  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  money,  by  Isaac  Mp^l^D ;  b.  Address  to  Zion, 
by  Isaac  >31^^Dp;  e.  Short  account  of  the  Damascus  affair,  by 
Josef  m313n3;  d.  Discourse  on  the  oimquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
by  Bafael  Koh8n. 

Liige  ears,  char^  4(0^  ff.  xo  [No.  488]. 

500.  nK3*T3D  "h^tn^,  The  travels  of  SindbSd  (printed). 
Late  German  ears,  ehar.,  xamo,  tt,  la  [H.  No.  113]. 

0OL  noon  vlrb^  -iAD,  Jacob  b.  Elaaar's  Hebrew  translation, 
copied  from  Cod.  Paris  1282'  by  Alexander  Goldberg,  with 
corrections  by  Ber  Goldberg. 

German  cura.  char.,  4to^  A  91  [H.  No.  50]. 

502.  Berokhyah  b.  NatrOnai  han-Naqdftn's  tr^ef  "h^ffO  'o; 
beginning  of  introduction  missing.  Tlie  heading  of  No.  13  is 
placed  above  the  text  of  No.  14.  Ff.  69  and  70  after  72.  The 
index  given  at  the  beginning  is  inaccurate,  and  does  not  tally  with 
the  arrangement  in  tbe  body  of  the  codex.  Many  pages  are  almost 
illegible.  The  MS.  seems  to  be  later  than  ed.  Miantua,  1557. 
Orient,  sqn.  char.,  if.  80  [No.  599]. 

508.  (Mattathias  b.  Moses' I)  jloVsi  Siomtt  ^fiD,  religious  con- 
tivrorsy,  be^nniag  missing;  beg.  DHSWn  p  in»  opi. 
German  eon.  ehan,  ^to,  it  93  [H.  No.  109]. 

504.  1.  a.  Bhymed  conundrums,  headed  nfin«3  n^nn  nn^  rff 
3^'3  pO  '"in^ ;  h.  Six  lines  of  poetiy  on  the  calendar  rule  B^'^a  n''M. 

2.  Fol.  2.  a.  Glosses  on  various  topics,  as  }Vlt3DD,  ro^>1SO  (i  Chron. 
xxix.  n)  with  reference  to  the  m^'o;  ro^3  pK  njH  pK  DK(Aboth 
iii.  16);  yom  ^^B3  J«n  ^nn  ^W  (ibid.  ii.  13);  6.  TOHM  fTIB  PP; 
e.  mwctJ  nD^  rwwo  pja  ntDron  r*  'W^^;  d.  Glosses  on  ftlTO 
mopn;  2  Kings  iL  1 1 ;  Zech.  iii.  7 ;  Exod.  xxxiiL  22 ;  Job  xi.  15 ; 
2  Kings  ii.  g,  followed  by  some  lexicographical  remarks ;  6.  Some 
philosophical  definitions  in  which  R.  Zeral^ya  is  mentioned; 
/  •TTTK  in  fertom  few  rd?  JttibM  W,  followed  by  a  discourse 
in  fifty  riiymed  strophes,  between  three  and  six  lines  each. 
Str.  xiv  runs  thus:  •  pTV  p7t)  pTV  THD^  •  HOT  ^na«^  'n  an  n)bv^ 
pn  ^n»  nw*«D3  ^3  •  m^  nD^e  tt^d  yn^  b^.   With  the  first  lines 

of  air.  Ii  the  MS.  ends. 

Vellimi  and  paper,  Franco-German  curs,  ohar.,  4to,  It   15  [H. 
90.307]. 
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505.  HDpn  T3,  by  Behayy  b.  AshSr  (printed),  ending  with  a 
poem  of  twenty-two  lines,  headed  nUDt^  Dna  B^  D^mnn  DH  lS( 

nmnBDarniBmn5>3. 

Finished  Thursday,  15  Ellol,  5177  (Aug.  30, 1417)  by  Immanael 
Hayy  b.  Elias  in  K^ID^M.     Much  water-stained. 
ItaL  Rabb.  char.,  4to,  ff.  185  [H.  No.  334]. 

506.  Notebook  of  short  homilies,  quotations,  and  glosses; 
fol.  94^,  (Jan.  29,  1601)  «"DB^  oac^  1^3  'a  DV  DIM  T«  3^0  T^^^ 

ffiv  nnnoa  pvpm  pwan  ^'v  rrvnt  no  p!>2  inani>  \sph  pa  ti)^  rvsnn 
ny  rbn^  ronoi  noop  DiT^a  iThi  ro^an  nnnoa  pwn  itDp  rm)  httd 
H^Tt^  naOT  Di^  orm  ♦ » •  onac^  y':n  D^:wani>  jn^  bv^^n  bwn  njto 
nnneo  ^n'  pwn  i^onn  no  «m  (Feb.  3)  k''db^  ptwn  mK  n"n 
^ann  i>y  nan  niain  nn  nnyan  n«  nyaon  Di>B^  th^  rrn  )i>B^  Kcnam 
ono)M  DMi  rrnii>  pon  noa  n^aa  un  wm  ny:D  niy^^  'n  idb^  irwn 
nnnao  [wa]  ^a  ^'an  nry^i^K  'n  ^b^  im  K3W  ^n  pwan  nn  irnio  v(\r^ 
i"ai  DiT^^a  Di5)B^  i>^Dn  nDi>iipnK  i/^n  nno  pwn  i^aK  irana  \£r\y^b. 

German  cars,  ohar.,  4to,  It  96  [H  Ko.  86]. 

507.  nn  n^  Tin  mWD  neo,  by  David  b.  Rafeel  Meldola  in 
alphabetical  arrangement.  The  work  is  preceded  by  a  list  of 
Tannaim  and  AmOraim. 

Modem  Span.  Rabb.  ohar.,  4to,  ff.  144  [No.  451]. 

508.  Funeral  sermon  by  Rabbi  D.  Meldola,  delivered  at  the 
Portuguese  Jews'  Burial  Ground  on  the  day  of  the  interment  of 
Babbi  E.  A.  Arditti,  24  Adar  II,  5592  (1B32). 

4to,  ff.  6  [No.  544]. 

509.  niaa  pbtC,  In  memoriam  sermon  delivered  by  Salmon  Ze*Sb 
b.  Ezekiel  Feiwel  at  the  Great  Synagogue  in  Wilna,  Monday, 
loth  Marheshwan,  5623  (1863),  on  the  occasion  of  Lady  Montefiore'a 
demise. 

Splendid  Raehi  curs,  ohar.,  8yo,  ff.  8  [No.  477]. 

510.  "  Confirmation  Day,"  an  extract  translated  from  the  German 
by  A[dol£]  Loewe. 

8vo,  ff.  16  [No.  538]. 

511.  1.  Accounts  of  sums  collected  in  many  Jewish  communities 
of  the  East,  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 

2.  Fol.  16.  a.  Sermons  for  the  Sabbaths  n^B^na,  m«^  ^^n; 
h.  Funeral  sermon  on  a  certain  Judah  Hallsvi^    c.  Sermons  for 

the  Sabbaths  nioB^,  )in\  1)31,  bmn  V,  D^cnip  nnK,  nb,  ip  rh^. 
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3.  FoL  32.  Translation  of  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  King 
Josiah  by  [1]  of  Cologne,  printed  in  L'lwaJBMe  h  Franfais,  181 7. 

4.  Fol.  39.  Accounts  of  expenses  in  Jerusalem, 
lamo,  tL  48,  many  blanks  [H.  No.  403]. 

512.  List  of  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  from  Hungary, 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  1875,  written  by  Dr.  L[ouis]  Loewe. 
4to,  ff.  16  [No.  418]. 

618.  Memorandum  in  connexion  with  "The  Establishment  of 
Jewish  Colonies  in  Palestine  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Qawler/' 
presented  to  the  E^l  of  Aberdeen  with  the  pamphlet  on  the  a6th 
June,  1845. 

4to,  fif.  II  [No.  539]. 

514.  Syllabus  of  study  in  the  Beth  Hammidr&sh  of  B.  Josef 
Blumenthal  in  Jerusalem  in  1866;  containing  also  the  names  of 
oyerseers,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
8to,  ff.  6  [No.  500]. 

516.  103  TvbvD^,  Statutes  of  the  society  IDH  ni^^W  in  Jerusalem, 
1870.     Dedicated  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on  the  occasion  of  this 
seventh  visit  to  the  Holy  City. 
4to,  ff.  5  [No.  487]. 

616.  Catalogue  of  printed  books  and  MSS.  of  David  Oppen- 
heimer's  Library  (printed,  Hamburg,  1782). 

Owner :  M.  J.  Bresslau,  who  presented  it  to  Zunz  [No.  11]. 

Squ.  and  German  cars,  char.,  4to,  ff.  i-ia  and  96-33  missing ;  ff  laa 
[No.  498]. 

617.  1.  Catalogue  of  books  belonging  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  DOntD 
in  Venice. 

2.  Fol.  2.  nttionn  "UTD,  by  Isaac  Levi  b.  Jacob.  Account  of 
quarrels  and  persecutions  in  various  Italian  communities  between 
1648  and  1651 ;  fol.  lo^.  Manifesto  relating  to  the  persecution  of 
Simha  Luzatto  in  Venice. 

Ital.  Babb.  char.,  4to,  ff  z8  [H.  No.  a6a]. 

618.  iTHiT  nrUD,  Casuistic  treatise  in  forty-three  chapters,  with 
references  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  Adolf  Cr^mieux  and  the 
Rothschild  family,  by  Solomon  Hayy  Al  Qal'i  (^x6p  bn),  Reader  in 
Semlin. 

Sabb.  curs,  char.,  8vo,  ff.  98  [No.  474]. 

519.  Diary  of  EHsha  b.  Moses  of  Eieti,  containing  letters  and 
memoranda;    foL  9^  Qlosses  on  the  Zohar;    fol.  27,  n^snn  bv, 
VOL.  XV.  M 
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fol.  30,  roxtm  by;   fol.  31,  D^P)DD  BHTD;   fol.  45^,  Proverbs  in 
Hebrew  and  Latin. 

ItaL  curs,  char.,  foL,  it  45  [H.  No.  3x0]. 


MOKTBFIOBIANA. 

520.  Collectanea. 

1.  Glory  to  Moses,  or  "  Tablet  of  Testimony." 

2.  Fol.  12.  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Tablet  in  the  Soldiers* 
Synagogue  at  St  Petersburg,  by  Jonas  Onrland. 

3.  FoL  21.  min  nrOD,  Poem  by  Meir  Babbinowicz  in  Suez,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 

4.  FoL  31.  run  hp,  Poem  by  Meir  Jacob  Margoliouth,  in  honour 
of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore. 

[5.  Hirsch  Fleischer,  Sdbstunterriehi  im  Ausadem  det  Htnter^ 
thdlea  vom  Vieh/hische,  Budapest,  1879  (printed  pamphlet).] 

6.  FoL  37.  np^  t£^12^y  An  account  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady 
Montefiore's  last  visit  to  Damascus  and  the  Holy  Land,  by  Jacob 
Hall8Yi  Sappir  in  Jerusalem,  1849. 

[p^Tn  M^2,  by  Jacob  Sappir  HallSvi,  Jerusalem,  1855,  pamphlet, 
with  dedication  by  the  author  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.] 

7.  Fol.  48.  nai^  TO,  Paper  by  Davidson,  London,  1843. 

8.  FoL  56.  Hebrew  prayer  with  interlineary  English  translation, 
before  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 

9.  Fol.  60.  Frithlings-Gedicht  by  L.  B.  Oermaise,  in  honour  of 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore;  written  in  Wilna,  1846. 

10.  FoL  69.  Fest-Geschenk  zu  den  heiligen  Pfingsttagen  der 
Israeliten,  5617  [1857],  verfasst  und  herausgegeben  von  F.  M. 
Friedmann. 

11.  FoL  75.  "^^V  nnSTD  nrUD,  Hebrew  poem  by  Josef  Kohen 
BUchner,  presented  to  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore  for  the  New 
Year,  5618. 

12.  FoL  79.  The  same  as  No.  8,  but  without  the  English 
translation,  and  excellently  written  on  vellum. 

13.  Fol.  83.  Yiaggio  di  Gerusalemme  es^^to  da  Sabato  Isac^e 
Ambrou  e  Amadio  Abbina. 

14.  FoL  96.  Italian  sonnet  by  B.  P.  Sanguinetti,  addressed  to 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 

15.  FoL  97.  Sermon  by  Israel  Moses  ^^31D  b.  Hayyim  in  Premys!, 
Sabbath  IDTU,  5<^24  (i564> 
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16.  Fol.  1 10.  rhm^  "V^t^,  Hebrew  address  composed  by  Abraham 
B&racb  Pipemo,  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Corporation  of  Leghorn, 
to  celebrate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  in  Damascus  and  Rhodes, 
and  presented  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  At  the  end  mention  is 
made  of  Cr^mieux,  Dr.  Loewe,  and  Dr.  S.  Munk, 

Yellam  and  paper,  4to  and  8yo,  YarioiiB  hands,  it  X13  [No.  531]. 

SSL  mat  ^HS^,  Poem  sent  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  together 
with  the  third  scroll  of  the  Pentateuch,  written  for  him  by  Zebi 
Hirsch  in  Wilna,  1845. 

Splendid  sqti.  char.,  8vo,  ff.  4  [No.  479]. 

622.  TTW,  Poem  in  honour  of  Lady  Montefiore,  by  Abraham 
Biruch  Pipemo,  Leghorn,  1825. 

Large  squ.  char.,  fol.  6  cum.  char.,  small  4to,  it  6  [No.  467]. 

628.  iirtD  nM!^>  Prayer  recited  and  sermon  delivered  in  the 
synagogue  bHKff^  niKSn  in  Jerusalem,  in  honour  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  and  Dr.  L.  Loewe,  by  Elijah  Sarasohn,  nth  Marheshw&n, 

5635(1875)- 

8vo,  it  13  [No.  470]. 

624.  rwth  r6nn.  Poem  in  honour  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's 
seventh  journey  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  Sunday, 
ist  Tammuz,    5635  (1875),   by  Abraham   M.  Luncz.      Richly 
illuminated.     There  is  also  an  English  title  and  pre&ce. 
8vo,  it  II  [No.  4733. 

626.  Tiffch  VSnn  *)fiD,  Lecture  delivered  in  celebration  of  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore's  visit  in  Smyrna,  by  Hayyim  ^^M^MD,  on  Friday, 
and  Eislev,  5601  (1841). 

Orient,  curs,  char.,  small  4to,  it  97  [No.  471]. 

620.  nnvi  nrOD,  Lecture  in  honour  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  by 
Solomon  Salmon  Wolf  b.  Ezekiel  Feiwel  in  Wilna. 
Splendid  sqtu  char.,  8to,  it  16  [No.  478]. 

627.  pnv  T)yh  nnawn  bt^  op^D  inyn,  Pamphlet  containing  the 
laws  of  the  society  pHV  H^^^  in  Jerusalem,  list  of  the  members  and 
the  committee  for  1875,  a  dedication  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and 
a  prayer  for  him. 

Written  by  Israel  Simon  Schajin. 

Ornamental  writing,  many  letters  gilt,  Bvo,  iT.  11  [No.  498]. 

628-667.  Statistical  accounts  of  the  Holy  Land  [beginning 
1839],  collected  by  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore. 
30  vds.,  foL  [No.  550-579]* 

M  2 
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658.  The  earnest  prayer  of  an  humble  servant  of  Ckxi,  the 
minister  of  Moses.    Hebrew  and  English. 
4to,  it  10  [No.  475]. 

569.  Sermon  by  P.  Segura,  Haham  Basbi  of  Smyrna,  de- 
livered at  the  great  synagogue  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Moses  and 
Lady  Montefiore,  1841.  English  title-page,  the  sermon  being  in 
Hebrew. 

Rabb.  char.,  4to,  ff  8  [No.  480]. 

660.  Address  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on  the  occasion  of  his 
beginning  to  write  a  scroll  of  the  Tora  in  Wilna,  by  Salmon  Wolf 
b.  Ezekiel  Feiwel. 
4to,  ff.  5  [No.  48a]. 

561.  1.  pei3*1  HDn,  An  account  of  the  Damascus  affair,  and  the 
mission  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  Adolphe  Cr^mieux,  by  Mordecai 
Aaron  Oinzburg  (printed). 

2.  a.  Fol.  59.  p^pp,  Criticism  on  the  work  HDN  T3D  (Leipzig, 
1843)  y  ^'  ^^^'  ^7*  ^^^  nun,  Glosses  on  various  passages  of  Bible 
and  Talmud. 

8vo,  ff.  70  [No.  495]. 

662.  m^  nptr,  Quotations  from  the  Bible  with  English  transla- 
tion,  concluding  with  a  Hebrew  prayer  by  Abraham  Belais. 
4to,  ff.  5  [No.  534]. 
568.  nnPyn^  bhi^r\  ^DD,  Plrayers  and  hymns  in  honour  of  Sir 
Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore,  composed  and  translated  into  English 
by  Abraham  Belais.    Enclosed  two  letters,  dated  18  EUul,  5609. 
8to,  ff.  17  [No.  535*]. 
664.  The  water  supply  of  Jerusalem,  by  Henry  Lumley,  Jerusalem, 
1871 ;  fol.  27,  Beport  on  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  garden  at  Jaffa. 
4to,  ff.  98  [No.  53d]. 

566.  "The  Providence  of  God  with  Israel,"  sermon  delivered 
at  the  synagogue  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jewish  Congrega- 
tion in  Bevis  Marks,  by  D.  A.  de  Sola,  15  Adar,  5601  (March  8, 
1 841).     Preceded  by  a  dedicatory  letter  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 

4to,  ff.  19  [No.  537]. 
666.  Another  copy  of  the  same,  preceded  by  a  dedicatory  letter 
to  Lady  Montefiore. 

4to,  it  ai  [No.  537*]. 

567.  Lady  Montefiore's  Journal,  Nov.  11, 1827  to  Feb.  20, 1828. 
A  Hebrew  poem  of  three  strophes  is  pasted  over  the  inside  of  the 
left-hand  cover. 

4t0ypp.  Ill  [No.  526]. 
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668.  Bemembrance  for  fature  generationfl,  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Bolemn  decoration,  the  gold  medal  of  merit  to  the  Bev. 
Chief  Babbi  of  Great  Kanisza,  Hirscb  B.  Fassel,  Apr.  15,  1863. 

4to,  ft  71  [No.  533]- 

669.  a.  List  of  the  members  of  Jewish  families  who  emigrated 
from  Austria  and  settled  in  Sefath;  arranged  for  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore;  6.  Fol.  37.  Similar  list  of  the  Austrian  Jews  in 
Tiberias. 

4to,  ff.  37  [No.  497]. 

670.  Sermon  by  B&rach  b.  Abraham,  presented  to  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore. 

4to,  fl:  16  [No.  540]. 

67L  yrih  mv  p  rv^b  IDD,  Prayers  and  verses  of  the  Bible  with 
English  translation,  collected  by  Abraham  Belais,  in  honour  of 
Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore's  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
1849. 

Embossed  paper,  8yo,  H  zi  [No.  541]. 

672.  Similar  work  by  the  same  author  in  celebration  of  the 
return  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore  in  1850. 

8vo,  it  13  [No.  535]. 

673.  Sermon  by  Emmuel  Hyims  («te),  delivered  on  the  tenth 
anniyersary  of  the  dedication  of  Sir  Moses  and  Lady  Montefiore's 
Synagogue,  27  June,  5603  (1873). 

8vo,  ffi,  aa  [No.  543]. 

674.  Letters  and  petitions  received  by  Sir  Moses  and  Lady 
Montefiore,  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  year  5599  (1839);  ff.  1-6, 
Index  by  Dr.  L.  Loewe. 

FoL,  ft  90  [No.  546]. 
676.  Vol.  n,  1839. 
Ft  96  [No.  547]. 

676.  Vol.  m,  for  the  year  1849,  containing  many  loose  letters. 
Ft  91  [No.  548]. 

677.  VoL  IV,  1849,  containing  many  loose  letters. 
Ft  91  [No.  549]. 

678.  Diary  of  a  journey  through  England,  Holland,  and  (Germany, 
giving  the  names  of  the  towns  visited,  expenses  incurred,  and 
chief  incidents. 

4to,  pp.  108  [No.  539]- 

679.  The  Qor&n  in  Arabic,  many  letters  in  gold  and  red.  At 
the  end  several  prayers. 

Maghribine  Naskhi  char.,  4to,  ff.  iia  [No.  507]. 
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680.   1.  Appel  adresfi^  aux  ooreligionnaires  charitables  par 
plosieurs  directeurs  des  h6pitaax  poor  des  panvres  Isra^tes  k 
J^nisalem.    Hebrew  and  French. 
4to,  ff.  5. 

2.  niMnninip'^D,  Dramatic  poem  on  Isaac  and  Rebecca^ dedicated 
to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore. 

8yo,  ft.  flz. 

3.  Appeal  to  the  Jews  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Rothschild 
Hospitfd. 

ft)L,  pp.  a  [No.  545]. 

HABTWia  H1B8OHFELD. 
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JjLNUABT,  1903 

THE   ARABIC  PORTION  OF  THE  CAIRO 
GENIZAH  AT  CAMBRIDGE'. 

The  -work  of  classifying  the  Arabic  firagments  of  the 
Cairo  Genizah  at  the  Cambridge  University  Library  began 
in  October,  1901.  Roughly  estimated,  they  count  about 
12,000,  mostly  written  on  paper,  but  many  (about  one- 
fourth)  on  TeUum.  The  bulk  of  the  fragments  range  from 
mere  scraps  to  almost  complete  volumes,  but  there  is  no 
really  complete  work  in  the  whole  collection.  As  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  fragments  has  as  yet  passed  through 
the  cleaner's  hands,  the  contents  of  many  have  not  been 
definitely  ascertained,  but  the  variety  of  subjects  treated  of 
in  those  already  recognized  surpasses  every  expectation. 

At  first  sight  it  seemed  advisable  to  divide  the  whole 
mass  of  fragments  into  two  large  sections,  viz.  those  written 
in  Hebrew  cliaracters,  and  those  written  in  Arabic  script 
A  closer  inspection,  however,  revealed  the  fact  that  many 
fragments  written  in  Hebrew  script  belonged  to  Moham- 

^  A  German  abstract  of  this  paper  was  read  before  the  Islamic  Section 
<^  the  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  at  Hamburg, 
Oct  8,  190a. 
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medan  literature,  whilst  many  written  in  Arabic  characters 
were  not  only  Jewish,  but  actuaUy  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Prominent  in  the  latter  group  are  a  large  number  of  legal 
documents  written  on  behalf  of,  or  dealing  with,  Jewish 
people.  Many  of  these  are  written  in  Neskhi  They  were 
drawn  up  by  Mohammedan  solicitors,  it  probably  having 
been  desirable  to  make  them  accessible  to  the  authorities 
in  case  of  legal  proceedings.  One  of  these  documents 
relates  to  a  deal  between  a  banker  (whose  name  is  no 
longer  legible)  and  Abul  Munagga,  the  Jew.  The  latter 
is  an  historical  person.  As  Makrizi  tells  us  (Deacription 
of  Egypt,  I,  487),  he  was  governor  of  the  district  of 
Damietta,  and  built  the  sluices  named  after  him.  This 
happened  about  11  so,  and  the  document  in  question, 
being  written  on  vellum,  appears  to  support  this  theory. 

On  the  other  side,  the  fragments  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  but  of  Mohammedan  contents,  reveal  a  feature 
of  great  interest.  They  show  that  the  Jews  of  Egypt  (who 
are  principally  concerned)  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  their  country.  We  shall  presently  see  that  in 
this  way  they  preserved  literary  productions  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  We  also  see  that  the  art  of  writing  was  uncom- 
monly spread  amongst  them.  Finally,  among  the  enormous 
mass  of  fragments  in  various  hands,  we  find  specimens 
valuable  for  the  study  of  palaeography,  and  the  development 
of  Arabic  cyphers. 

If,  therefore,  a  division  of  the  whole  collection  be  made, 
it  is  best  to  distinguish  between  Jewish  and  Mohammedan 
fragments,  irrespective  of  writing. 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  subjects  ascer- 
tained up  to  the  present :  Astronomy  and  Astrology,  Bible 
(text,  translation  and  commentaries),  Bills  and  Accounts, 
Calendar,  Children's  exercises,  Cufic  pieces.  Documents, 
Dreams  (interpretation  of),  Fiction,  Geography,  Grammar, 
History,  Homilies,  Legends,  Letters,  Lexicography,  Liturgy, 
MasOrah,  Mathematics,  Medicine,  Midirasb,.  Mohammedao 
Tradition,  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  Polemioa^ 
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Polite  Literature  (Adah),  FroTerbs,  Qabbalah,  Qarmites, 
Qoian,  Responsa,  Sufism,  Talmud  and  Rabbinios. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  survey,  I  have  selected  a  few 
speeimens  which  merit  a  more  detailed  deseription. 


Paper,  two  leaves,  18  x  15  cm.,  in  large  Hebrew  and  rather 
chimsy  square  letters;  several  words  are  struck  out  and 
corrected,  others  missing  where  the  paper  is  dilapidated. 
The  language  is  pure  Arabic.  Many  letters  have  Hebrew 
vowel-points.  Diacritical  points  are  rare,  and  are  restricted 
to  if  which  occasionally  stands  for  6 ;  I  represents  in  some 
cases  t,  1=3,  ^=r  •    (Facsimile  annexed.) 

The  fragment  consists  of  three  divisions : — 

1.  Address  (Ehutba)  by  a  Jew  converted  to  Islam. 

2.  Letter  by  Mohammed  to  Haninft  and  the  people  of 
Eheibar  and  Maqna. 

3.  Mohiunmed*8  genealogy. 

Before  discussing  the  historical  value  of  the  fragment, 
I  will  cdte  the  first  tw«  divisions. 

First  Divieion. 
In  the  name  of  the  Merciful,  Compassionate. 
O  assembly  of  Moslims,  and  Fugitives,  and  Helpers. 
0  people  of  the  Prophet  (peace  upon  him),  O  bearers  of 
tile  Qoran,  O  people  of  the  Prophet  (peace  upon  him)^ 
of  fasters  of  the  month  of  BamadhSu,  I  am  a  man  who 
has  detached  himself  from  the  sons  of  Hunai  ^  b.  Akhtab 
b.  9ftnin&  of  Eheibar,  whom  we  came  and  overpowered, 
[to  whom]  our  foot  made  war,  and  [whom]  our  horses 
carried  away.  We  freely  gave  up  our  persons  and 
provisions   six   days   in   the   lustrous   week.     Then  out 

'  This  name  is  either  |r9n<  (frequent  in  post-Biblioal  times),  or  abridged 
from  HaniML  In  Moslim  literature  it  is  spelt  Huyay,  which  form 
•videntlj  owes  it»  origin  to  aneient  writing  without  diacritioal  points 
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came  to  us  our  mother,  viz.  the  mother  of  AI  Hunai^ 
b.  Akhtab,  saying :  "  Sabbath  has  come  and  the  time  of 
prayer."  We  answered  her :  "  We  have  neither  Sabbath, 
nor  feast,  nor  rest,  nor  sleep,  until  the  Prophet  of  Allah 
(may  Allah  pray  for  him  and  greet  him)  fulfil  that  which 
Allah  has  inspired  him  with."  The  Prophet  of  Allah  (may, 
&c.)  accepted  this,  and  our  Sabbath  was  not  incumbent 
upon  us.  He  married  Safiyya,  the  daughter  of  our  uncle  ^, 
and  gave  her  her  freedom  and  marriage  gift.  And  he  wrote 
for  us  a  treaty  and  covenant  \  .  .  . 

All  b.  Abu  l^lib  (may,  &c.),  that  he  should  take  the 
letter  out,  kiss  it,  draw  it  over  his  face,  and  read  it  [as 
follows] : — 

Second  Division. 
In  the  name  of  the  Merciful,  Compassionate. 
This  is  a  letter  from  Mohammed,  the  Messenger  of  Allah 
to  Hanina  and  the  people  of  Eheibar  and  Maqna  and  their 
progeny  as  long  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  peace. 
I  praise  unto  you  God,  save  whom  there  is  no  God  but  he  ^. 
Now  [I  say  tiiat]  he  has  revealed  unto  me  that  you  are 
about  to  return  to  your  cities  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
your  dwelling-place.  Return  in  safety,  in  the  protection 
of  Allah  and  that  of  his  Messenger.  Yours  is  the  safeguard 
of  Allah  and  that  of  his  Messenger  with  regard  to  your 
persons,  belief,  and  property,  slaves,  and  whatever  is  in 
your  possession.  You  shall  not  have  the  annoyance  of 
land-tax,  nor  shall  a  forelock  of  yours  be  cut  off.  No  aimy 
shall  tread  on  your  soil,  nor  shall  you  be  assembled  [for 
military  service],  nor  shall  tithes  be  imposed  on  you, 
neither  shall  you  be  injured  in  any  way.  No  one  shall 
leave  his  mark  on  you,  you  shall  not  be  prevented  from 
wearing  slashed  or  coloured  garments,  nor  from  riding  on 

^  Here  with  aitiele.  '  Hnnai. 

*  The  words  that  foUow  are  not  clear,  and  probably  comipted. 

*  Frequent  Qoranic  phrase ;  see  my  New  Saaearches  into  the  Composiikn  and 
Exegesis  qfthe  Qordn,  pp.  30  sq. 
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horseback,  nor  from  carrying  any  kind  of  arms.  If  any  one 
attacks  you^  fight  him,  and  if  he  is  killed  in  the  war  against 
yon,  none  of  you  shall  be  executed  for  his  sake,  nor  is  ransom 
to  be  paid  for  him.  If  one  of  you  kills  a  Moslim  inten- 
tionaUy,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  Moslim  law. 
No  disgraceful  charges  shaU  be  brought  against  you,  and 
you  shall  not  be  as  other  [non-Moslim]  poll-tax  payers. 
If  you  ask  assistance,  it  shaU  be  granted  to  you,  and  if 
you  want  help  you  shall  have  it.  You  shall  not  be 
punished  for  white,  nor  yellow,  nor  brown  (garments),  nor 
for  a  coat  of  mail,  nor^  ....  Not  a  shoe-lace  of  yours 
shall  be  cut.  You  shall  not  be  hindered  entering  the 
mosques,  nor  precluded  from  governing  Moslims.  You 
shall  have  no  other  ruler  except  out  of  your  own  midst, 
or  from  the  family  of  the  messenger  of  Allah.  Room  shall 
be  made  for  your  funerals,  except  when  they  trespass  on 
a  sacred  spot  (mosque)  K  You  shall  be  held  in  honour  on 
account  of  your  own  high  station  and  the  station  of  Safiyya, 
the  daughter  of  your  Uncle.  It  shall  be  incumbent  upon  the 
people  of  the  house  of  the  Messenger  of  All&h  and  upon  the 
Moslims  to  uphold  your  honour,  and  not  to  touch  you  (?)  \ 
11  any  of  you  goes  on  a  journey,  he  shall  be  under  the 
safeguard  of  Allah  and  his  Messenger.  "There  is  no  com- 
pulsion in  matters  of  religion  V  If  any  of  you  follows  the 
religion  of  the  Messenger  of  AU&h  and  his  command,  he 
shall  have  one  fourth  of  what  the  Messenger  of  Allah  has 
ordered  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  his  house,  to  be  given 
when  the  Qoreish  receive  their  portions,  viz.  fifty  dinars. 
This  is  a  present  from  me  for  you.  The  family  of  the  house 
of  the  Messenger  of  Allah  as  well  as  the  Moslims  are  charged 

*  The  words  that  foUow  here  are  not  clear.    As  to  np^n  kVi  pm-d  hVi  Bee 
BOddmij  p.  60  ^^!^^^   ^\f  Mj^y  and   ibid.,  p.  83  Jiu*  S3A  \}j^9 

*  O^  i^y  <5£  Qor.  LVI,  95 ;  LXIX,  51. 

'  j^s-»*  ^^  ^y^^'  not  quite  clear ;  probably  {^<^* 

*  <Jor.  n,  357. 
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to  fulfil  all  that  ib  in  thie  letter.  Whoever  deservei^  well 
of  HaniDa  and  the  people  of  Kheibar  and  Maqna,  all  the 
better  for  him  ;  bat  be  wbo  does  them  evil,  all  the  worse 
for  him.  Whoever  reads  this  my  letter,  or  to  whomeyer 
it  is  read,  and  he  alters  or  changes  anything  of  what  is  in 
it,  upon  him  shall  be  the  curse  of  Allah  and  the  curse  of 
the  cursing  of . .  .^  and  all  mankind.  He  is  beyond  my 
protection  and  intercession  on  the  day  of  Besurreotion,  and 
I  am  his  foe.  And  who  is  my  foe  is  the  foe  of  Allah,  and  he 
who  is  the  foe  of  Allah  goes  to  hell  ^ . . .  and  bad  is  the 
abode  there  ^  Witness  is  Allah,  like  whom  there  is  no 
Qod,  and  Allah  is  sufficient  as  witness  \  and  his  angels  .  • .  ^ 
and  those  Moslims  who  are  present.  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu 
Talib,  wrote  it  with  his  writing,  whilst  the  Messenger  of 
Allah  dictated  to  him  letter  for  letter,  Friday,  the  3rd  of 
Bamadhan,  in  the  year  five  of  the  Hijra.  Witnesses: 
[Amm]ar  b.  Yasir ;  Salmfin  the  Persian,  the  friend  of  the 
Messenger  of  Allah ;  Abu  Darr  al  Qhifari. 

Now  the  date  given  at  the  end  of  the  letter  is,  indeed, 
not  quite  correct,  the  third  of  Ramadhan,  A.  5,  having  been 
a  Monday.  The  number  of  the  year  was  probably  no  more 
l^ble  in  the  original  (of  which  our  text  is  a  copy),  but  the 
month  as  well  as  the  day  of  the  week  agree  with  the  year 
nine,  in  which,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  Mohammed 
dispatched  several  letters  of  a  similar  nature.  From  two 
passages  in  the  letter  we  can  infer  that  it  was  written  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Jews  of  Kheibar  and  Maqna.  The  old 
Mohammedan  traditions  have  also  handed  down  the  texts 
of  such  letters,  but  to  each  of  these  two  places  separately. 
A  letter  sent  by  Mohammed  to  Kh^ibar  is  reproduced  by 
Ibn  Ishaq^,  but  it  is  so  badly  authenticated  that  its 
spurious  character  scarcely  needs  any  proof.  More  than 
half  of  it  consists  of  a  quotation  of  Qor.  XLVIII,  39,  and  for 
that  very  reason  cannot  have  originated  with  Mohammed, 
As  to  the  letter  sent  to  Maqna,  it  has  been  preserved  by 

*■  Qa,p.  *  Two  words  missing.  *  Qor.  II,  ido  and  often. 

*  Qor.  IV,  81  and  often.      '  One  or  two  letters  missing.      *  Ftege  376. 
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Al  WSqidi^,  and  it  ifi  noticeable  that  the  opening  phrase 
coincides  Verbally  with  the  assurance  of  safety  given  in 
our  letter.  The  chief  difference  consists  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  impost  of  one-fourth  of  their  fishing  and  palm  re- 
venues laid  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Maqna,  is  not  mentioned 
in  our  letter.  But  this  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  com- 
parative lateness  of  Al  Waqidi's  version,  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  contents  of  the  letter,  which  he  supposed  were 
similar  to  the  conditions  granted  to  other  communities 
subdued  by  Mohammed.  In  another  version  of  the  same 
letter,  of  which  the  German  translation  is  given  by 
Sprenger^  we  find  a  promise  that  the  people  of  Maqna 
should  have  no  other  Amir  than  one  out  of  their  midst  or 
one  of  Mohammed's  family.  The  same  phrase  (with  Wall 
instead  of  Amir)  is  also  contained  in  our  letter.  Now  tiie 
text  of  the  letter,  as  given  by  Al  Waqidi,  is  reproduced  by 
Al  Beladuri^  but  is  prefaced  by  the  following  most 
remarkable  statement:  ''A  man  from  Egypt  (Mofr)  has 
informed  me  that  he  saw  their  (the  Jews')  letter^  with 
his  own  eye,  on  red  leather,  with  the  writing  worn.  He 
copied  it,  and  dictated  his  copy  to  me."  From  this 
statement  we  leam  that  the  original  of  the  lettei*  had 
been  removed  from  Kheibar  to  Egypt,  evidently  by  Jews 
emigrating  to  this  countiy.  At  the  same  time  it  becomes 
clear  why  the  copies  are  more  or  less  imperfect.  This  also 
applies  in  some  measure  to  our  text,  and  explains  the 
corruptness  of  several  passages. 

In  the  first  division  of  our  fragment,  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  the  letter,  we  find  the  seemingly  incorrect  spelliug, 
Ali  b.  Abu  Talib.  The  same  spelling  {Abu)  is  also  repeated 
in  Beladuri's  version.  The  copyist  of  one  of  the  MSS. 
used  by  Prof.  De  Goeje  infers  from  this  that  the  letter 

»  M&  Brit  Mu«.  Or.  1617,  fol.  231  vo.  ^jjX^  ^»  Li.  Ja^  x^^  J^lS 

'  Ld>m  und  Lehre  d.  Mohammadj  vol.  Ill,  pp.  490  sqq. 

•  Ed.  De  Qo^  pp.  59  «q- 

*  See  alao  JdciU,  I,  p.  42a,  8.  v.  *^\,  ct  IV,  6ia 
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is  a  fabrication :  but  just  this  circumstance  speaks  for  its 
genuineness,  since  the  last-named  scholar  has  shown  that 
Ali  h.  Abu  Talib  was  the  common  spelling  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Hijra.  There  are  also  other  points  to 
support  the  authenticity  of  the  document.  The  absence  of 
eulogistic  phrases  referring  to  Mohammed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Khutba  is,  as  Eremer^  has  shown,  in  itself  an 
argument  of  old  age.  The  employment  of  the  phrase, "  May 
Allah  pray  for  him,"  after  names  other  than  Mohammed,  is 
rigorously  excluded  in  later  writings.  The  spirit  of  the 
letter  is  so  much  against  Moslim  tendency  that  it  is  out  of 
the  question  to  assume  that  it  was  a  Jewish  fabrication, 
not  to  forget  that  the  writer  iniaxxiuces  himself  as  an 
apostate  to  Islam.  There  are  finally  the  signatures,  which 
are  those  of  three  old  and  trusty  companions  of  Mohammed. 

As  to  the  third  divimon  of  our  fragment,  containing  the 
genealogy  of  Mohammed,  it  is  likewise  of  great  interest. 
In^ts  first  part  it  agrees  with  that  given  by  Ibn  Ishaq, 
which  is  the  oldest  known.  The  second  pai*t,  however, 
which  is  made  up  of  Biblical  names  ',  is  much  more  correct 
as  regards  sequence  of  persons  and  spelling  of  names  than 
that  handed  down  by  Ibn  Isbaq.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  this  genealogy  was  familiar  with  the 
Biblical  names  in  their  original  forms.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  part  of  the  genealogy  originates  with  a  man 
who  was  bom  a  Jew  (perhaps  Ka'b  b.  Al  Ahbar),  who 
added  it  to  that  kept  in  Mohammed's  family  register.  It 
is  therefore  easily  intelligible  that  these  Biblical  names 
were  corrupted  by  Moslim  copyists  to  the  form  in  which 
we  find  them  in  the  oldest  works  on  tradition. 

The  interest  attached  to  our  fragment  is  not  exhausted 
by  these  remarks,  as  it  also  offers  material  for  archaeological 
and  palaeographical  research.  Its  antiquity  is  so  great 
that  we  may  safely  date  it  from  the  tenth  century,  if  not 
still  earlier. 

^  Oetehiekte  der  kerr9chendm  Jdden,  p.  1 16. 
*  See  Sprenger,  ibid.,  pp.  cxxzii  sqq. 
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n. 

Two  fragments  on  paper,  written  in  Hebrew  characters : 
A.  one  leaf,  17x13  cm.  On  the  recto  the  title :  Interpreta' 
tion  of  Dreams  {^:JJ^Ji^  jfJu),  by  Ibn  Sirin;  on  the  verso 
eighteen  lines  of  teit. — B.  three  leaves,  18x14  cm.,  of  which 
only  foil,  i^  and  2'  contain  the  same  text,  only  shorter  by 
a  few  words,  but  with  many  variations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  anything  here  about  the 
personality  of  the  author  to  whom  this  work  is  ascribed,  as 
he  is  known  as  one  of  the  older  Mohammedan  traditionists, 
and  was  bom  a.  h.  33.  His  skill  in  interpreting  dreams 
(looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  prophetic  afflatus)  is  recorded  by 
Ibn  Ehalliqan  ^,  but  Arab  litterateurs  and  bibliographers 
have  not  handed  down  any  title  of  a  work  by  him^.  Even 
Haji  Ehalfa  only  speaks  of  compendia  (jawdmV)  of 
his  dream  interpretations.  In  Abu  Sa*id  Al  Waiz'  work, 
j,3U^t^^  (Cod.  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  6262),  Ibn  Sirin  is  frequently 
quoted  as  an  authority,  but  also  without  mentioning  the 
title  of  any  work.  As  regards  our  fragments,  it  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  copied  from 
a  genuine  work.  The  fragment  A  is  evidently  the  older 
of  the  two,  and  the  variations,  which  are  rather  numerous 
for  so  short  a  piece,  show  that  they  were  'Copied  from 
different  archetypes.  The  first  original  must  have  been 
written  in  Arabic  characters,  because  it  is  not  likely  that 
a  Jewish  writer  would  have  composed  such  a  work  under 
the  pseudonym  of  a  Moslim  author  on  the  subject.  Oneiro- 
mancy  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  for  the  Jews 
in  the  East,  because  I  have  found  hitherto  in  the  same 
collection  not  less  than  eight  other  fragments,  all  in  different 
sizes  and  writing.  Neither  can  they  have  been  copied 
from  the  same  work,  as  some  of  them  also  differ  in  the 

^  De  Slane'B  TranaUUiofif  yoL  II,  pp.  586  sq. 

*  The  title  \S^J\y^  mentioned  in  the  Kit&h  al  Fihrist  is  not  authentic 
On  the  whole  question  see  Bland,  "On  the  Muhammedan  Science  of 
llbir,"  J.JLA.S,,  1854,  pp.  118  sqq. 
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matter  of  technical  terms.  In  Jewish  literature  there  also 
exist  writings  on  oneiromancy,  bat,  as  far  as  I  could 
ascertain,  these  are  the  only  ones  written  in  Arabic 
Our  fragments  only  give  a  part  of  the  introduction : — 
*'  Elnow  that  the  dream  is  clearest  when  the  body  of  him 
who  beholds  it  is  clear  of  food,  that  the  person  is  lying  on 
his  right  side,  that  he  is  free  that  night  from  intoxicants 
or  drinking  of  wine,  and  unencumbered  by  worry,  grief^ 
hemorrhoids,  and  physical  disorders,  which  arise  from  bad 
food  and  disordered  body.  Enow  that  God  is  master  of 
secrets,  and  knows  what  wUl  be,  whilst  man's  path,  when 
he  dreams  much,  should  be  to  keep  his  mind  pure  and  to 
search  his  soul.  Such  dreams  are  hints  for  him  to  be 
wakeful  and  attentive,  and  to  free  himself  from  unde- 
sirable conditions.  Know  that  the  dreams  come  true 
sometimes  on  the  same  day,  and  sometimes  hold  on  for 
a  week  or  a  month  ..."  Fragment  A  was  probably  the 
property  of  a  certain  Sar  ShalOm. 

m 

Two  fragments,  paper:  A.  one  leaf,  23x16  cm.,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  superscribed  jK^n^N  tp  bpy — B.  one 
leaf,  17x13,  in  Neskhi,  with  marginal  notes  in  Hebrew 
writing.  This  fragment  contains  a  poem,  likewise  by 
Al  Hallaj,  but  is,  unfortunately,  in  very  bad  condition. 

Both  of  these  fragments  are  of  considerable  interest,  not 
only  because  they  supplement  in  some  way  the  very  scant 
literature  by  and  on  the  founder  of  Sufism,  but  also  because 
they  show  the  spread  of  the  l^ufic  movement  among  Jews. 
As  to  A,  it  consists  of  a  piece  in  prose  with  some  verses 
attached.    As  the  text  is  anything  but  in  good  condition, 
I  confine  my  translation  to  the  two  passages  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  prose  piece,  as  follows:  It  is  handed 
down  on  behalf  of  Al  Qallaj.      *'  He  who  searches  the 
truth  by  the  light  of  belief  is  like  him  who  seeks  the  sun 
by  the  ligjit  of  the  stars. ...  I  searched  the  whole  earth 
for  any  one  who  had  found  a  firm  position,  but  found  none 
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such ;  I  followed  my  desires,  and  they  made  me  their  slave. 

Had  I  been  satisfied,  I  would  have  been  free.    I  borrowed 

from  Time,  and  it  borrowed  from  me ;  but  its  gift  was 

sweet  and  bitter." 

Fragment  6  is  in  such  condition  as  will  hardly  allow 

any  coherent   translation,   a  large  portion   being  unde* 

cipherable.     Of  great  interest  are,  however,  the  maiginal 

notes  written   by  a  Jewish  reader,  viz.  ^Discussion  of 

the  ways  of  the  Sufis.     When  I  had  done  with  studies, 

I  turned  my  mind  to  the  ways  of  the  Sufis ;  but  I  am  too 

weak  to  understand,  much  less  to  answer  it."    A  similar 

remark,  rather  fuller,  is  on  the  lower  margin,  but  not  all  of 

it  IB  readable. 

Hartwig  Hirschpeld. 


L 

T^.  8  Ka.  I. 

ir  n^  ^3D^  ffOH  80  n«2f3N^w  pnjKTO^jri  inDijoo^JN  *  ncvyo  k* 

^B  Wk  nno  toTicn  wdiw  hM:u<\  looKnoM  ni'Dm  'wbn  n^n«pi 
n5>KpD  nD5«  p  ^an^K  dk  mi  wcn  w^iw  wnie  Knn6«  nyt:ji>K 
T5  K^i  K3^  n3D  Ki>  «ni)  t<3^pD  ftwiiyi^N  npii  naoi^N  naniN  ip 
WDi  rhu\  rvby  rhby^  nb^  n^i>K  b)Dy*&»  ^nn  dw  k^  n^np  nb) 
)hrr:  th^  rrbv  rhbt^  vh^  rhbn  i>iDn  wd  ii>n  ^3pD  iT^jk  n5>i>«  kphn 
ic^  aroyi<npKTv  »ipKny  ijyji  tcioy  no3N  fro^  atrnv  K^nao  fco^i>y 
yonoKi  vpw  ninm  ivn/ini>Ki  onni  nay  ni>i>N  Dme  KpNnnDi  tnny 
PK  ^bv  ac"n  rpi>y  ni>^K  Ki)v  rhbn  i^iDi  'iny  iDri>  penni  tca^Ki 
my\  "hv  na  noon  n^ap:i  2Wob^  ?na^i  n^y  ni)i>«  wi^v  ai^KtD  laK 

tm-r^c  |Dm7K  nbbK  Doa 
wpD  *j|n  13*3  i^nnh  fco*3n!>  n^i)K  Vidi  tcto  |d  awia  Kin 

*  Orig,  TCHJO. 
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(Verso.) 

^mi>«  ^y  i>r3«  n^KD  lyn  ndjc^,  .  in  vht^  nvhv^  nb  niw  ni^N  D3^5>k 
ni>i>N  iNDio  r^DK  lyanKD  tantn  loaDi^DaNnp  ^i)N  ppa^n  taajc 

frn  tan  t^^  d^^ji  D33nd^  na^  ictD  i^ai  DDp^pni/tD3i>woKi 
Ki>i  pennn  t6)  pn«mn  tch  b^3  D3vix  ko^  vh)  fr»o  D3i>  rarytciji 
Dtab  \o  pyoon  jch  wddi  D3^i>y  ^m  bv¥  ^^  'poiw  n^  pnvyn 
pi  nsi^D^N  5|K3VK  Dtain  b^^v^  ai^n  p  Nin  nNJ^febKi  nfc<p?«WDi>M 
nb  K^  0330  nrw  rta  iKp^  k^d  oaann  /d  ivi^  jci  mi^nKpu  t^hr^t^p 
Kh  poi^DDijK  D3n  noanD  NiSyn  roi>DDi>N  in^  D33o  ^np  pi  nn 
/  Dn^ynoK  jki  nfiii>fc<  i^nw  fti^wo  pi^rin  i6)  KCToi^n  na^i^y  jonfi^ 
Ki>i  Kifiv/ftin  Ki^aa  paivtDn  i6i  pienn  DrnDnnwe  jw  p^Kyn 
nKin«rDi)fc<  Dfc<a5>  NVrD?^?i>«  "^  «^  fi?^  k^^  Wi:^  k^  ^cniDO 
jy  paarm  nb)  i^wobn  Wn  pyion/Nh  5^3  yoc^  oai^  ynp^  k^ 
hon  nn  brw  p  uc  dd3d  Ki>K  ^|)ki  D3^y  win^  KVpobooiw  ntch 
Nionam  t'P'ht^  pni>K  yiio  ^^n  n^n  jn  k^^n  oarjoai)  ywi/ni^K 
^i>yi  r/m  ^iDi  n^i  i>nK  ^i>yi  'oapy  n3a«  jtm  noKiaS  tonKonai) 

(FoL  a  recto.) 

^D  im  Da3D  iB«D  pi  Da^DD  ly  KiD^  Daona  Dnan  }k  jnD5>Doi>K 
fhD  yan^c  Da3o  pi  pni>K  ^fi  iTm-ok  wh  ni>iDn  ikdki  rhbn  fKOK 
wa  i>nK!>  ni>i>K  hoi  na  idk  kd  yan  ni)  jta  nn^^  ni>i«  inon 
^i>yi  na^i^  ^3d  ir»a  li^  Niwn  pooa  im  ir^np  «t:y  "wy  ptayn 
atma^  inn  ^d  wd  rop  kdi^k  poi^DDiw  -^yi  rhbn  inoi  n^a  i>n« 
yi>DK  pi  ni>  n^aw  me  Taa  wpoi^w  na^a  i>nKi  K3^3ni>  y^ON  po 
ifc<  n^^3i  rri>y  np  ik  Kin  nwia  k'tp  pi  n5>  nc^  ins  [ir]a  n^ 
DK3b<i  [gap]  p  p3yKi>i^N  fcyh  nbi^K  fcyb  n^yD  na  hiso  ns^  5|^kd 
^3Dva  pi  nova  k3ni  notop^  Di^  ^nyKwn  ^ntn  p  ^na  im  pypjK 
o^ai  n  •  [gap] .  •  • .  i)«i  nfcoi^N  ^d  no  nb^N  ova  pi  rhbv^  Dva  ni» 
tnMt?  n[!)i>Ka  K]Dai  in  «{«  nw^  vh  nbn  rh\bH]  ^rw  Ttchn 
ai>NO  UK  jaw  ^i>y  anai  roi^DobN  p  n4n  pi  nn  [gap]  nna^5>t3i 
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^b  ^rhhb  nynj^  w  wnn  wnn  n^5>y  "his*  nV>H  inoii  nSia 
nw^  p  nio  Doa  mo  jKicn  p  ni»a 

(Verso.) 

nKfiftic  Ti  u«i  ni>i»K  inon  vhro  •^DnK(n)D 
V30  ^ap  PK  Dtwn  I3K  al)DDi>«/iay  pK  ni^^K  ■ny  tax  nono 
ibwD  pK  -viD  pK  ai^id  I3K  nb  ]M  aya  t3K  SK^a  law  ^  fax 
PM  *iiD  laK  DK^^  pM  fomo  pK  fbtcrS  pK  rutoa  pK  no^^K  laK 
in  p(  PD^r^K  pM  'q*^  pK  IK  ;aK  }tony  pK  nyo  ;aK  ntn^ 
r65«  k!^  nW>K  ^ba  DsnnaK  laK  i>WDK  ]m  m^  jaw  tea^K  fax 
PK  3^  p«  V}  pK  Jnfe^  t^  "^rtJ  tax  mn  p«  d^di  iTi^y 
omK  vn  :p3n  jaK  n^no  pK  19^  ]m  nb  pic  og^  \M  nebeiu 
PK  Bh3^  ?ax  jr?  jaK  i^^j^TD  pK  TV  ]M  [nbu\  itJ^p]  ni^i^K  k^^v 
ajnn^H  ]m  rrhv  r\hbH  [kW  gap]i>K  law  dik  pw  [n> 

T-S.  8  Ka.  a»-«. 

(Pol.  I  recto.) 

y"3  njnc^  na 

P^D  PK^  nKCWD^K  TDDTI 
(Pol.  I  verso.) 

Knnao  ^kp 
'«l*nD*  IK  np>  SniKi  DK»i>K  }Ka  kd  5'?k  jk  rhbn  inenK  oi^yK 
*myK3  iK03K^K  Tin  pa*  |Ki  Dwoi^K  i5>t^  ^nDwi^K  ooa  jy  ^aSe 
"vaD5?K  anen  nao^K  p  n5>^i>i>K  ibn  d^^kd  pan  p^i>K  naa?  ^y 
10  p  aa-inn  ^rhn  tx6it6tx\  •nKDiai'Ki  mi'Ki  nnbn  p  K^i^Kai 
VI  ^n  rhhn  }k  ni>i«  ttchk  oi^yK  noi>H  "hjf  u'b^rhtn  nai^K 
|K  33^  nnDK3D  •  • .'  KiK  ni>^aD  ^iKD^K^Ki  pa^  KO  dW  ain^  D^Ky 


\ 


*Orig.ror6. 

■  Por  'CTHobH  on  the  verso. 

»  B  n"wn. 

•  BlSMfM. 

•  B  tno,  read  wrw. 

•  B  TKTObin. 

'  B|«An-^ 

•  A  iUegible,  B  mro. 
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^nb  nHrrta^H  nwDtoobut  lin   \m  now  pr  r^ncn  ruiDeea  fhT 

P13DK  Dai  Koan  *p  KHor  ^d  nlte  RtDai  nKotcoi^  {k  obym 

^oan  ipi  nntr 

ni.  A. 

T-S.  lo  Ka,  I. 

at^n^K  ly  ^3 
ni3a  ddc6m  ai>o  pa  t«a  i»0'k5>k  nwa  pn^K  Donb«  p 
aaan  nwi  ft?  k3^  wk  nxm  k*  ma  r  dot  tr  i>Mp  on  aaKtabec 
•l^aD  Dip  ■wripi>K  T»  ybai  nw  yt  ikj^k  rwai  onec  t»  onubu 
mn  ^bic  nana  wmki  ybn  ana«  obi  nana  k^  nuiy  nb»D  p 
aKoa  5wa  ?  itn^ano  [r]ai  wa  pD  t6  rmbn  jt6  tkti  awia  ma 
yy\b  yib  rh\  aw?  (aKla^K)  nnj6a  t^  itkv  i^o  nii  awia  bai 
oijnn  mK  b  "pjnK  l*»yDi  nvp  «^  yi'b  yJp  ^»ij3i  • .  k  ih  1  n^o  t^ 
no  10  ni3i  py  py  K^  ^'n^K  n^w  dk  ieOK  n^jw^  ;bnt  t^ 
nva  n^  ^yoD  k^  ^ba  ba  er  ^ajKi  ^nnnajn  ^pwo  k^  . . . .  noDn 
PDD  t(tDD  nnto^K  ntODM  njKi^K  aon  ^Kpi  anaM  kd  nsy  ahiD 
'n^n^  ^p  Ttr:w  ni>  (5i  nbn  ^^^thn  p  nroc  nobai^K  mn  thk 
ififi>na  riri^K  byea  ane^  kd  bno  ^3KpD  l^^ni^K  p  ^tr  k^r  aio^o  n^ 
m^bn  aiB^  p  icna  n^oiw  piw^a  Kjn  nan^K  n-iwn  kd!>d 
D^  fTK  baa  ViDD^K  nai^D  bvQ  n^  i>^pi  n^ii^K  ^d  pnb«  jhd 
mab  nw  ^:k  ii>i  ^rrajmoKe  ^dwdo  nyoK  K*^nDD  pjo  »nK 
K^Di  fi^n  ni>wD  itOD  ^»  btoi  jkdt^k  p  nb»  •  kVi 

inchn  iw  ba  ik-6k  Tton  ^d  •ntnwe  i»  rrer  ^ai^  niao 
nton  nini>K  *d  i>n  irya  -)d:h  na  noby  no  w  "p^a  mu  ma 
ntmaK  nwian  woh  ^bnwp  «^      *Di>n  p  tttp  km  rfecnb  *» 

*»njn  ^iK-HK  bJpi  babm  ^»<n:«i  ^^lanaic  ?^n5)K  mn 

*»Tjn  wvD  vwnw  e6ic      nnnw  wtm^bn  niofii^K  ^d  pa^  d^ 
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ni.  B. 

T-S.  8  Ka.  3^ 
(Recta) 

JJJ  %J^  %J^\  ^Ja^j  J».  jJ'  iogoil   v^ 
%y^f^  Ub  2kU  it^*:?.*.*  j[. ^]a* 

(Veiflo.) 
ilU  ^^  i^jj  ^j;*  ^^  ^j^  iS4^  »<i  ^Ji  ^yj  JU 

J  f^^  c;*  ^^  cf  "^^j^  J  ^!j 

(BeetOi  top  of  page  and  between  the  lines,  in  sqnaie  oharacten.) 

moro  n^3pn  a\W>H  p  nane  kd^  *»  oft  freix^ic  p"io  *d  hpi^ 
ram  19  (6x0  nona  jp  r^y  ^3.         noi^K  pno 

(Vewo,  on  top.)^ 
(On  the  margin.) 

nobrt  rrct^K  p^no  ^nonn  ni>apK  a^K  p  runo  8©^  ^3ic  oA 
MnpM^sK  ly  min^  ofi^^K  [o^]  t6v  mtr 
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THE  JEWS  AND  THE  SPANISH 
INQUISITION  (1622-1721)  ^ 

The  maieiial  which  we  have  to  use  in  writing  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  the  Peninsula  is  not  found  only  in 
Hebrew  documents^  but  also  in  those  records  and  accounts 
which  tell  so  vividly  the  story  of  what  out  people  suffered  in 
the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  These  documents  are  found  in 
euch  large  quantities  in  the  archives  and  libraries  that  one 
almost  stands  aghast  at  the  amount  of  work  the  student  has 
before  him ;  but,  unless  this  work  is  done,  that  history  will 
always  remain  incomplete.  Many  of  these  documents  have 
already  been  brought  to  light  by  Eayserling,  Herculano, 
Fidel  Fita,  and  others ;  but  a  glance  through  the  splendid 
catalogue  prepared  in  so  short  a  time  by  Joseph  Jacobs^ 
shows  how  much  still  remains  to  be  gotten  from  these 
archives. 

The  documents  dealing  with  the  Inquisition  at  Toledo 
were  formerly  at  Alcala  de  Henares ;  but  they  now  form 
part  of  the  collection  in  the  Archive  Hist(5rico  Nacional  in 
Madrid.  In  Mr.  Jacobs's  Calendar  {Sources^  pp.  5,  64 
et  seq.)  are  a  set  of  papers  containing  lists  of  various 
]>ersons  examined  before  the  Inquisition  in  different  cities. 
Mr.  Jacobs  has  already  (ibid.,  p.  xiii)  expressed  the  view 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  publish  a  complete  list  of 
the  persons  therein  mentioned. 

While  in  Madrid  in  September,  1900, 1  had  a  copy  made 
of  the  whole  set  of  documents,  which  I  herewith  publish. 

>  This  article  forms  Part  III  of  "  Gleanings  from  Spanish  and  Portugnese 
Archives,'*  which  hegan  in  J.  Q.  it,  vol.  XIV,  p.  80. 

*  An  Ing[uiry  into  the  Sources  qf  the  History  qf  the  Jwm  in  Spain^  London, 
X894. 
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Some  difierencee  will  be  found  in  titles  and  names  from 
the  entries  in  Mr.  Jacobe's  book,  but  these  are  of  minor 
importance.  I  have  kept  strictly  to  the  spelling  and 
abbreviations  of  the  original. 

The  documents  are  marked  *'  Toledo  (inq'oN.  de)  Judai- 
zantes.  Indices  de  yarios  procesados  por  dicho  deleto, 
1622-1721.  Lego.  189,  Numero  889."  They  deal  largely 
with  persons  of  Portuguese  extraction  who  evidently  found 
tiieir  way  back  again  in  large  numbers  into  Spain  after  the 
edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Jews  to  live  there  openly  as  such.  Only  part  of  the 
Biunes  are,  of  course,  those  of  Jews  or  neo-Christians.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  distinguish  definitely  these 
names  from  those  of  the  old  Christians,  because  for  various 
reasons  the  neo-Christians  hid  their  identity  behind  good 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  names. 

The  period  during  which  the  triivls  here  wferred  to  were 
held  covers  one  hundred  years  ;  just  the  time  during  which 
the  ravages  of  the  Inquisition  were  most  forcibly  felt. 

I  have  divided  the  document  into  sections  in  order  to 
facilitate  reference  to  the  entries ;  and  where  the  lines  are 
Dot  numbered  in  the  oiiginal,  J  have  checked  off  every 
fifth.  The  document  is  referred  to  on  page  234  of  the 
official  catalogue  of  the  papers  bearing  on  the  Toledo 
Inquitdtion,  which  is  now  being  published  in  Madrid  \ 

I  have  to  thank  Sefior  Vicente  Yignau,  the  present  head 
of  the  Archives,  for  his  great  courtesy  in  assisting  my 
endeavours  to  learn  something  more  about  the  documents 
under  his  charge ;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Hall  of  New  York 
for  the  alphabetical  index  of  names  which  I  have  attached 
to  the  present  list. 

(§  1.)     Toledo:  PenUenciados.     Legajo  25^ 

I.  FranciBCO  Rodriguez,  natural  de  Toledo,  en  13  hojas. 
3.  Fernan  Rodriguez,  cl^rigo,  en  13  hojas. 
3.  FranciBco  Rodriguez,  mercader,  en  15  hojan. 

1  See  also  R  N.  Adler  in  J.  Q,  i?.,  XIII,  434. 
lOh.  XV.  o 
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4.  Francisco  Lopez  Valtodano  Turado,  de  Toledo,  en  205  liojaa. 

5.  Fernando  Rodriguez,  tezedor,  en  20  hojas. 

6.  Francisca  Rodriguez,  muger  de  Toribios  Marina,  en  25  hojas. 
EstoB  seis  procesos  se  sacaron  deste  legajo  25  en  28  de  Febrero  de 

1665  para  acumidar  d  las  diligencias  de  D.  Juan  Vazquez  de  Acuna, 
vezino  de  Logrofio,  por  auerlas  pedido  aquella  Inquisicion  en  carta  de 
15  de  Henero  de  1664. 

(§  2.)    Procesos  desta  Complicidad. 
Pueblo. 


X  Mora    .        .        •    Antonio  Gbjrcia  Isidro 

Madrid         .        .    Agustina  Pimentel    . 

Id.    .        .        .    Antonio  Franco  de  Flores  dif^ . 

Angela  Grarcia  dif*»  . 

5  Ana  Maria  de  Leon   • 

Madrid         .        .    Antonio  Luis  de  Flores 

Ana  de  Mendoza 
Madrid         .        .    Angela  de  Quiros 
P^delArpo         .    Angela  del  Aquila    . 

6. 
10  Mora    .        .        •    Beatriz  Oarcia  .        .        •        . 
Morejon       .        .    D.  Bentura  Frutos     . 
Madrid         .        .    Beatrix  de  Flores 


Mora    . 

Puebla  de  Alcocer 

15  Salamanca  . 
Madrid 


C. 

Cathalina  Garcia 
Cathalina  de  Castro  . 

D. 
D.  Biego  Blanco 
Diego  de  la  Mota 
Diego  de  Quiros  - 

E. 
Enrrique  de  la  Mota . 


A508. 

Legajos. 

1721 

96 

172I 

95 

1722 

98 

1722 

96 

1722 

100 

1722 

98 

1722 

99 

1722 

102 

1723 

106  100 

1721 

96 

1722 

93 

1722 

98 

1721 

96 

1722 

100 

I721 

9a 

1722 

101 

1723 

103 

1722 


lOI 


Madrid 

.    Francisco  de  Torres  . 

.     1721 

94 

2oMadridejo8  . 

.    Fernando  de  Alba      . 

.    1721 

96 

Madrid 

.    Francisca  Albarez  de  Castro 

.    1721 

97 

Femdo  Diaz  Cortiza  . 

.     1722 

99 

Franco  Diaz  Cortiza  . 

.    1722 

99 

Francisca  Mendoza    . 

•    1722 

99 
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(§  3.)    Penitenciados.    Legajo  a^. 

Letra  A 
Antonio  Garcia,  Tecino  de  Madrid,  en  69  fdks,  j  el  Licenciado 


AI01180  de  Billanueba,  presbftero  residente  en  Mad<i.,  en  166  fozai. 

LetiaB. 
Bartolome  Febos,  portngnez,  en  328  fozas. 

Letra  D. 
Biego  Rodriguez,  Ciudad  Real,  en  130  fozas. 
Letra  R 
5    Fran^  Lopez,  escribano,  Tezino  de  Madrid,  en  ires  quademos,  nno 
89  fozas,  otro  69,  otro  14  fozas. 

Letra  I. 
Joan  Chrisostomo,  alias  Juan  Herrero,  de  la  Orden  de  San  Francisco 
de  Paula,  en  35  fozas. 

Letra  L. 
Lnis  de  Acosta,  portagnez,  en  269  fozas. 
10    Lois  Ramirez  de  Arellano,  en  136  fozas. 

Luis  Fernandez  Pato,  portugnes,  tiene  un  legajo  solo  su  causa. 

Letra  M. 
Manuel  Fran<^  de  Silba,  portugues,  en  144  fozas. 

Letra  T. 
Isabel  Fernandez,  en  40  fozas. 

(§  4.)  Memoria  de  las  personaa  de  la  Nation  hebrea  de 
Portugal  quefueron  presas  y  ccnidenadas  por  el  Santo 
Oficio  de  la  Inq^\  de  Toledo  y  de  los  que  acttudmente 
estan  presas  y  asi  mesmo  de  las  que  dlas  testifican  por 
obaerbantes  de  la  Ley  de  Moyaen.  Lisboa. 

Desde  el  b^o  1618  acd  (gicut). 
Jnan  Lopez,  natural  de  Breganza,  rezino  de  Seuilla,  reconciliado, 
testifica  en  sub  confesiones  las  personas  siguientes. 
Maria  Lainez  su  Madre. 
5    Antonio  de  Castro  y  su  bijo  Manuel  de  Castro,  que  residen  en 
Burdeos  7  son  mercaderes. 
Lois  Lopez,  mercader,  residente  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 
Duarte  Perejra,  mercader,  residente  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 
Fran^  Baez  Machado,  mercader. 

o  2 
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JO     Alaaro  Gomez,  sa  hermono,  residente  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 

JoB^  Rodriguez,  mercader  de  toda  mercadurfa  que  ua  j  uiene  de 

Francia,  y  reside  en  Burdeos. 
Antonio  Baez,  mercader,  qne  reside  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 
Jo8^  Mendez  Chaues,  residente  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 
IS     Simon  Vas,  residente  en  Burdeos,  y  su  madre  y  hermanas  y  una  tia 

del  dicho  Simon  Uas,  y  a  su  madre  le  llaman  la  Seuillana. 
Fran^-o  Dorta,  residente  en  Burdeos  6  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 
Fernando  Dorta,  hermano  del  dicho  Francisco  Dorta,  residente  en 

Ruan  de  Fran9ia. 

9o     Luis  de  Fonseca,  portugues,  vezino  de  Madrid,  reconciliado  por  el 
Santo  Oficio,  testifica  las  personas  sig^^. 

Francisco  Nuilez  Trancoso,  natural  de  Trancoso  en  PortugaL 
Juan  Rodriguez  Trancoso,  su  hermano. 

El  Licenciado  Aluaro  de  Fonseca  Ferraz,  jurista,  natural  de  Tran- 
^5         coso,  residente  en  Pisa. 

Juana  de  Fonseca,  prima  del  dicho  Luis  de  Fonseca. 

Juan  Lopez,  residente  en  San  Juan  de  Luz. 

Gaspar  Fr^  Faya,  que  es  de  tierra  de  Trancoso  y  esti  casado  en  la 

cindad  de  Seuilla. 
30     Domingo  Fr*«  Jaen,  casado  con  hermana  del  dicho  Gaspar  Fr*« 

Faya,  residente  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. . 
Feman  Rodriguez,  Ciudad  Real,  residente  en  Sant  Juan  de  Luz. 
Miguel  Nuiiez  y  su  muger  solian  uiuir  en  Antequera  y  se  huyeron 

de  alll  por  miedo  de  ser  presos  por  la  Inq<^°,  hauiendo  preso  asu 
35         Buegaro  de  Gon9alo  Martin  dormido. 

Antonio  Mendez  Rodriguez,  cunado  del  dicho  Miguel  Nuiiez,  y  su 

muger. 
Feman  Mendez  Rodriguez,  hermano  del  dicho  Antonio  Mendez. 
Antonio  Fernandez  Jaen,  de  tierra  de  Trancoso. 
40     Joije  Mendez  Chaues,  el  qual  quando  vino  a  Gastilla  se  Uamaba 

Joije  Madareyra. 
Su  muger  del  dicho  Joije  Mendez  Chaues. 
Antonio  NuSlez  Soto,  que  est&  condenado  en  estatua  por  la  Inq^  de 

Lisboa. 
45     Manuel  de  Santos,  sa9erdote  del  lugar  de  Tomar. 
Diego  Lobo,  8a9erdote  del  lugar  de  Tomar. 
Asensio  Nunez  y  Clara  Aluarez,  su  muger,  ella  natural  de  Lisboa  y 

^1  de  Verdigueira. 
Juan  Mendez  Enrriquez,  natural  de  Trancoso. 
50     Balthasar  Mendez  Trancoso,  natural  de  Trancoso,  y  su  muger  y 

Juan  Mendez  su  hijo. 
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Francisco  Rodrigaez  que  llaman  Tembleque,  natural  de  La  Guardia. 
Migael  Fr**  Jaen,  natural  de  Trancoso,  y  su  muger. 
Felipe  Gomez  y  su  muger,  de  tierra  de  La  Guardia  en  Portugal. 
55     Simon  Gomez,  que  reside  en  la  Villa  de  la  Bastida  en  Francia. 
Balthasar  Aluarez  7  su  muger,  naturales  de  Tomar  en  Portugal 
Aluaro  liuis  y  su  muger,  naturales  de  yergan9a,  que  residen  en 

Bayona. 
Antonio  de  Brito,  natural  de  Lisboa. 

60  Basco  Perez  Ssidio,  portuguea,  natural  de  la  Villa  de  Moncoruo, 
residente  en  la  villa  de  Madrid,  reconciliado  por  este  Santo  Officio, 
testifica  las  personas  siguientes. 

Duarte  Diaz,  residente  en  Flandes,  casado  con  Isabel  de  Paz,  la 
qual  tambien  estd  testificada  por  el  dicho  Basco  Perez  Ssidio. 
65     Juan  Rodriguez,  hgo  del  dicho  Basco  Perez. 

Lucas  Mendez,  mercader  de  Oporto. 

El  Licen*^^  Manuel  de  Fonseca,  Abogado  en  la  Ciudad  de  Oporto. 

Felipa  Enrriquez,  muger  del  dicho  Basco  Perez  Ssidio. 

Manuel  Mendez,  natural  de  Trancoso,  vezino  de  Oporto. 
70     Fran<>o  Rodriguez  Villarrea,  medico. 

Domingo  Enrriquez,  vezino  de  Oporto. 

Rodrigo  Fernandez,  natural  de  Oporto. 

Diego  Cardoso,  natural  de  Oporto,  mercader. 

6on9alo  Fr^ ,  natural  de  Villarreal,  h\jo  de  Blanca  Rodriguez. 
75     Francisco  NuSez  de  Gha9i. 

Diego  Enrriquez,  natural  de  la  Torre. 

Pedro  Enrriquez,  natural  de  la  Torre. 

Do  de  Matos,  natural  de  Cha^ 

Luis  de  Matos,  natural  de  Cha9i. 
80     Catalina  Enrriquez,  hija  del  dicho  Basco  Perez  que  nine  en  Oporto. 

Isabel  Baez,  hermana  del  dicho  Basco  Perez,  uiuda,  natural  de  la 
Torre. 

Francisco  Baez  Nogueia,  natural  de  la  Torre  de  Moncoruo. 

Antonio  Mendez,  hermano  del  dicho  Manuel  Mendez. 
85     Pedro  Rodriguez  Pereyra,  suegro  del  dicho  Manuel  Mendez. 

Simon  Sueyro,  alias  Tai-o,  actualmente  preso  por  ceremonias  de  la 
ley  de  Moysen,  testifica  las  personas  sig^««. 

Enrrique  Baez,  natural  de  Beja,  q«  salid  al  auto  de  Ebora  que 
se  hizo  el  ano  1629  ante  Su  Magestad. 
90     Andres  Aluarez  del  Bas,  natural  de  Beja,  que  saliiS  en  el  dicho  auto. 
El  Doctor  Nauarro,  Doctor  en  Leyes,  natural  de  Beja,  que  estA 
preso  en  Ebora. 
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Guiomar  NuSez,  muger  del  dicho  Doctor. 

Joije  Lopez,  su  8obrino,  que  salid  al  dicho  aato. 
95      Bernardo  Lopez,  que  salid  al  dicho  auto. 

Manuel  Diaz  Pereyra,  que  salid  al  dicho  auto. 

Francisco  Jorje,  que  salid  al  dicho  auto. 

Theotonio  Gomez,  que  esti  preso  en  Lisboa. 

Lanzaroto  Rodriguez,  que  salid  en  el  auto  de  Lisboa. 
loo     Feman  Rodriguez  Lobo,  que  salid  al  dicho  auto. 

Antonio  Correa,  boticario,  que  est&  preso  en  Ebora. 

Felipe  Ceiton,  que  estd  preso  en  Ebora. 

Franco  Lopez  Cerralbo,  que  salid  en  el  dicho  auto  de  Ebora. 

Manuel  Gon9alez,  higuero  Cordouero. 
105     Maria  Lopez,  su  muger,  que  ambos  est&n  presos  en  la  dicha  Inq^ 
de  Ebora. 

Manuel  Rodriguez  Lobo,  preso  en  la  Inq^^  de  Ebora. 

Simon  Rodriguez  Lobo,  su  padre,  sali6  en  el  auto  de  la  dicha  Inq^. 

Diego  Gomez  Lobo,  que  salid  en  el  dicho  auto, 
no     Juan  Gon9alez,  su  hermano,  que  salid  en  el  dicho  auto. 

Duarte  Fernandez  Nauarro,  que  salid  en  el  dicho  auto. 

Pedro  Gon9alez,  pan  mole,  que  estd  preso  en  la  dicha  Inquisicion  de 
Ebora. 

Feman  Lopez  Cardoso,  que  esti  preso  ea  la  dicha  Inquisicion. 
115     Ruj  Lopez,  escriuano. 

Benito  Fernandez,  que  estd  preso  en  la  dicha  Inq^i^. 

Luis  Mendez  Cordouero,  que  salid  en  el  dicho  auto  de  Ebora. 

Rodrigo  Yanez,  boticario,  que  est^  preso  en  la  dicha  Inq^i^. 

Ysabel  Lopez,  su  muger,  que  estd  presa  en  la  dicha  Inquisicion. 
lao     Manuel  Fernandez  Comino,  preso  en  la  dicha  Inquisicion. 

Juan  Fernandez,  su  hijo,  preso  en  la  dicha  Inquisicion. 

Un  hombre,  llamado  Escarraman,  que  salid  en  el  dicho  auto  de 
Ebora. 

Feman  Rodriguez  Sigano,  que  salid  en  el  auto  de  Lisboa. 
125     Diego  Aluarez  Oribes,  ya  difunto. 

Juan  Gon9alez,  su  h^jo,  que  estd  preso  en  la  dicha  Inquisicion. 

Luis  Fernandez,  cordouero,  preso  en  la  dicha  Inquisicion  de  Ebora. 

Francisco  Perez  Machado,  que  salid  en  el  ultimo  auto  de  la  dicha 
Inq<«. 
130     Manuel  NuSez,  chan9iller,  que  sali6  en  el  dicho  auto. 

Catalina  Fernandez,  su  muger,  todos  naturales  de  Beja. 

Gaspar  Diaz,  natural  de  Biana,  residente  en  Madrid. 

Melchor  Diaz,  natural  de  Biana. 

Mayor  Gomez,  su  muger,  natural  de  Beja. 
135     Manuel  Nu&ez  Pereyra,  natural  de  Beja. 

Pedro  Lopez  Lenfero,  natural  de  Biana. 
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GasparDiaz,  vezino  de  Biana,  de  Allito,  preso  por  ^remonias  de  la 
ley  de  Moysen,  teetifica  los  siguientes. 

Manuel  NoSez  Pereyra,  saso  dicho. 
140     Luis  Rodriguez,  natural  de  Beja,  tio  del  dicho  Gaspar  Diaz. 

Ana  Gomez  7  Violante  Duarte,  hijas  del  dicho  Luis  Rodriguez. 

Juan  Gonzalez,  mercader,  natural  de  Beja. 

Francisco  Fernandez  Cuello. 

Juan  de  Campos,  que  uiue  en  Allito. 
145     Manuel  Lopez  Gabe^on,  primo  hermano  del  dicho  Gaspar  Diai. 

Sebastian  Aluarez,  primo  hermano  del  dicho  Gaspar  Diaz  que  uiue 
en  el  Allito. 

Pedro  Lopez,  natural  de  Montemar,  que  reside  en  Biana. 

Diego  Galbes  Olibas,  natural  de  Beja. 
150     Geronimo  Machado,  alias  Hieronimo  de  Torres,  mercader  de  pafios  7 
otras  cosas. 

Manuel  Nuiiez. 

Gon^alo  Dama7a,  confitero,  estd  preso  en  esta  Inquisicion. 

Pedro  Lopez,  natural  de  Biana,  preso  por  9eremonia8  de  la  107  de 
'55  Mo7sen,  testifica  los  siguientes. 

Mayor  Gomez  7  Margarita  Gomez,  su  hermana,  naturales  de 

Montemar. 
Francisco  Gomez  Figueroa,  marido  de  la  dicha  Margarita  Gomez. 
Violante  Diaz,  suegra  del  dicho  Pedro  Lopez. 
'^     Ines  Diaz,  muger  del  dicho  Pedro  Lopez. 

Melchor  Diaz,  Balthasar  Diaz  7  Manuel  Lopez,  hermanos  de  la 

dicha  Ines  Diaz. 

Manuel  NuSez  Pere7ra  Gochecha,  preso  por  9eremonia8  de  la  le7 
de  Mo7sen,  testifica  los  siguientes ;  es  natural  de  Beja,  residente  en 
165  Madrid. 

Violante  Duarte.  Margarida  Gomez. 

Melchor  Diaz.  Fran<^^  Lopez  Zerraluo. 

Diego  Gomez.  Leonor  Ruiz. 

Dusprte  Fernandez.  Luis  Ruiz. 

170     Pedro  Gomez.  Antonio  Ruiz  Lopez. 

Juan  Gomez  Lobo.  Ana  Gomez. 

Fran<^  Gomez  Figueiro.  Manuel  Nunez. 

Simon  Ruiz.  Violante  Duarte. 

Manuel  Fr^  Mosquito.  Melchor  Diaz. 

175     Manuel  Lopez  Barros.  Luis  Ruiz  Patifio  de  Acuna. 

Juan  de  Campos.  Antonio  Lopez. 

Luis  Fr*«.  Gaspar  Fr*«  Marce7ro. 
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Andres  Alaaiez  del  Val.  Feman  Ruiz  Lobo  Osigaiio  de  Acniia. 

Ana  Gomez.  Maria  Diaz. 

180     Leonor  Ruiz.  Manuel  Nuiiez. 

Francisco  Perez.  Manuel  Fr^. 

Francisco  Gomez  Lobo.  Francisco  Suarez. 

Luis  Ruiz  PatiSo.  Simon  de  Yaltrapero. 

Pedro  Diaz  de  Cimero.  .    Gktspar  Fr^«  Came  Gorda. 

185     Manuel  Mendez.  Maria  Quarezma. 

Manuel  Ruiz.  Catalina  de  la  Cuesta. 

Luis  Mendez.  Enrrique  Ruiz. 

Enrrique  Yal.  Yiolante  Ruiz. 

Hilaria  Diaz;  Beatriz  Manuel;  Catalina  Fr^;  Maria  Fr^;  Catalina 
190         Gomez ;  Leonor  de  Sosa,  muger  de  Francisco  Baez  Cabe9a,  natural 
de  Beja;    Manuel  Diaz  Pereyra;    Luarte  Fr'«;   Pedro  Nunez; 
Francisca  Lopez ;  Isabel  Lopez ;  Men9ia  Pinta ;  Luis  Rodriguez ; 
Antonio  Rodriguez;   Diego  Gomez;  Juan  Gon9alez;   Enrrique 
Baez ;  Bernardino  Lopez ;  Francisco  Gomez ;  Gar9ia  Rodriguez ; 
195         Diego  Aluarez,  platero ;  Felipa  Diaz ;  Matheo  Rodriguez,  natural 
de  Fandon  en  la  Ribera  de  Portugal. 
Maria  Lopez  j  su  marido  Pedro  Fernandez  Castro. 
Feman  Rodriguez  (ig^^o,  natural  de  Vega. 
Lanzarote  Rodriguez. 
300     Diego  Hemandez  del  Bas. 

Men9ia  Nu&ez,  muger  del  dicbo  Diego  Hemandez. 

Mayor  Gomez,  muger  de  Melcbor  Diaz,  mercader  en  Biana  de 
Aluito,  presa,  testifica  los  siguientes. 

Diego  Gomez  y  Nuiio  Aluarez,  hermanos  de  la  dicha  Mayor  Gomez, 
305         yft  difuntos. 

Maria  Luis,  tia  de  la  dicha  Mayor  Gomez,  difunta. 
Pedro  Lopez,  vezino  y  natural  de  Biana. 
Graspar  Diaz,  natural  de  Biana. 

Felipa  Gon9alez,  tia  de  la  dicha  Mayor  Gomez,  ya  difunta. 
axo     Antonio  Diaz,  vezino  de  Montemar,  que  fu^  casado  con  la  dicha 
Felipa  Gon9alez. 
Gon9alo  Nunez,  vezino  de  Abrantes,  primo  de  la  dicha  Mayor 

Gomez. 
Maria  Figueras,  muger  que  fa^  de  Antonio  Lopez,  y  madre  del 
ai5         dicho  Gaspar  Diaz. 

Ana  Gomez,  muger  del  Gregorio  Diaz,  prima  de  la  dicha  Mayor 
Gomez. 

Men9ia  Nuiiez,  muger  de  Diego  Hemandez  de  el  Bas,  alias  Mendo9a, 
vezina  de  Madrid,  testifica  los  siguientes,  y  actualmente  estd  presa. 
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Dnarie  Baes^  difunto,  tio  de  la  dicha  MeD9ia  Nofiez,  vesino  de  Beja. 

Ines,  Bu  hermana,  7  Quiemar,  su  hermana. 

Gatalina  Lopes,  muger  de  Hernan  Gh)mez. 

Maria  Lopez,  bermana  de  la  dicha  Gatalina  Lopes. 


(§  5.)    Memoria  de  las  personas  preaaa  y  detenidas  en 
este  Santo  OJido  por  dditoe  de  JvdaianVo. 

I.  Maria  Guiomar  Arias,  moger  de  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda,  nati 
de  Madrid. 

3.  Laisa  Juana  de  Miranda,  natural  de  Madrid,  muger  de  D.  Antonio 
Nicolas  de  Zisneros ;  proveedor  de  los  Ezercitos  en  Zafra. 

3.  Maria  de  ftiuera,  natural  de  Jaen,  viuda  de  Melchor  de  Torres, 
AdmP'  de  Rentes  Reales  en  Estepa. 

4.  Don  Fran-o  de  Torres  y  Riuera,  natural  de  Estepa,  que  se  hallaua 
en  la  casa  de  la  Peniten9ia  cumpliendo  la  que  se  le  hauia  impuesto 
por  el  despacho  de  Corte. 

5.  Isauel  de  Riuera,  muxer  del  dicho  Francisco  de  Torres,  natural 
de  Estepa. 

6.  Melchor  de  Abeiro,  natural  de  Pamplona. 

7.  Isauel  de  Castro,  natural  de  Pontebedra,  viuda  de  Fernando 
Aluares ;  Adm^  que  fu^  de  la  Sal  en  Asturias. 

8.  Francisca  Antonia  Alvarez  de  Castro,  natural  de  Pontebedra, 
viuda  de  D.  Fran*^^  de  Lara,  Thesorero  de  Areas  Reales. 

9.  Leonor  de  Flores,  natural  de  Cadis,  viuda  de  D.  Antonio  de 
Flores,  Contador  6  Oficial  mayor  de  la  casa  del  Marques  de 
Yaldeolmos. 

10.  Antonio  Luis  de  Flores,  natural  de  Seuilla. 

II.  Maria  de  Flores,  natural  de  Seuilla. 

12.  Beatris  de  Flores,  natural  de  Seuilla. 

13.  Ines  Maria  de  Flores,  nat^  de  Seuilla. 

14.  Fran 'A  Gomes,  nat^  de  Seuilla,  viuda  de  Fran<^  Gutierres,  de 
oficio  mercader  en  Cadis. 

15.  Dona  Manuela  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  Pimentel,  natuial  de 
Cadiz,  muxer  de  D.  Miguel  de  Robles,  Theniente  de  Director  que  fu^ 
de  los  Reales  Exercitos  en  Salam^. 

16.  Doiia  Maria  Feliziana  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  Pimentel,  natural  de 
Seuilla,  viuda  de  D.  Antonio  Pimentel,  Capitan  de  Cauallos  corazas.  • 

17.  Agustina  Pimentel,  natural  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

18.  Maria  Petronila  Norberta  de  Yilla  Real,  natural  de  Seuilla. 

19.  Mariana  Rodriguez  de  la  0,  criada  de  las  dichas  Pimenteles 
detenida  en  la  casa  del  Alcajde,  natural  del  lugar  del  Acavehar  en 
Extremadura. 
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20.  Beatrix  Fran<^  de  Quiros,  natural  de  Riuadea 

21.  Dona  Angela  de  Quiros,  natural  de  Riuadeo,  viuda  de  D.  Thomas 
Muiiiz. 

22.  Doiia  Maria  Josepha  de  Quiro8»  natural  de  Betanzos. 

23.  Don  Diego  Quiros,  natural  de  Betanzos,  Agente  de  la  casa  del 
Marques  de  Valdeobnos. 

24.  Manuel  Suarez,  natural  de  Oporto. 

25.  Serafina  Suarez,  natural  de  Miedes,  viuda  de  Antonio  Martinez, 
tratante. 

26.  Josepha  Hernandez,  natural  de  Atienza,  se  hallaua  cun^pliendo 
la  penitencia  que  se  le  impuso  por  el  despacho  de  Corte. 

(§  6.)  Memoria  de  diferentes  personas  vecinaa  de  la  Ciudad 
de  Malaga  testificadas  de  aospechas  de  Jvdaianio  en 
eeta  Inquisicion  de  Chranada. 

1.  Dona  Gabriela  de  Torres. 

2.  Dona  Isidra. 

3.  Dona  Paula. 

4.  Dona  Maria. 

5.  Dofta  Blanca  Mendez,  mercadera,  viuda  de  Manuel  Rodriguez, 
y  padres  de  Antonio  Rodriguez  que  a  el  presente  se  halla  preso  en 
esta  Inqq<>»  por  judaizante. 

6.  Alonso  de  Cabrera,  platerq. 

7.  £1  Doctor  Don  Francisco  Lamera,  difunto,  penitenciado  que  fu^ 
por  esta  Inqq<>°. 

8.  Don  Diego  Lamera,  medico. 

9.  Dona  Ana  Albarez,  muger  del  susodicho,  h^a  de  Nu^o  Albarez, 
reconciliado  que  fu^  por  este  Santo  Off^. 

10.  Dona  Leona  Lamera,  viuda. 

11.  Dona  Maria  7 

12.  Dona  Juana  Lamera. 

13.  Don  Antonio  Gutienez,  Portugues,  vendedor  de  hilo  por  las 
casas. 

14.  DoSa  Maria  Albarez  Pereira. 

15.  Maria  de  la  0. 

16.  Francisco  de  Zaias,  de  06910  sangrador,  marido  de  la  susodicha. 
que  a  el  parezer  an  sido  penitenciados  por  este  Santo  Officio. 

17.  Fernando  de  Zaias,  alias  Torres,  alias  de  la  P^a. 

18.  Don  Juan  Simon  de  Andrade. 

19.  Dona  Josepha  Enrriquezi  muger  del  susodicho. 

20.  Leonory 

21*  Ines,  h\jas  de  los  susodichos. 
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22.  Don  Feliz  de  Miranda,  nieto  de  Jaan  Bodrignez  de  Miranda  que 
salid  penitenciado  por  eete  Santo  Off°. 

23.  Antonio  de  Rneda. 

24.  Dona  Ana  de  Toro,  alicis  Torres,  muger  del  susodicho. 

25.  Balthasar  de  los  Reyes. 

26.  Matbeo  de  la  Rosa,  guarda  de  la  renta  del  taoaco  de  la  Ciudad 
de  Malaga. 

27.  Do&t  Mariana  de  Castro,  moger  del  susodicho. 

28.  Don  Vizente  de  Paz,  de  ezercicio  medico,  casado  con  hija  de 
Benito  de  Castro  penitenciado  por  este  Santo  Off^. 


(§  7.)  Memoria  de  laa  personaa  testificadaa  en  el  Santo 
Offi/do  de  la  Inqq^  de  Murcia  por  Maria  Marg^  Lopez^ 
presa  en  carzeles  secretas  de  dla. 

1.  Ines  Albarez  Pereyra,  li\)a  de  NuSo  Albarez,  difunto,  reconciliado 
que  fn^  por  este  Santo  OfiScio,  miger  de  Manuel  Silbeyra,  presa  en 
dicha  Inqq^  de  Murcia. 

2.  Manuel  Silbeyra*  preso  en  el  despacho  de  Corte,  marido  de  la 
dicba  Ines  Albarez. 

3.  Nuiio  Albarez  Pereyra,  difunto,  ireconciliado  por  este  Santo  OfiScio 
el  ano  de  1691. 

4.  Maria  Albarez  Pereyra,  mijger  de  Antonio  Gutierrez. 

5.  Francisca  Albarez  Pereyra,  hermana  de  la  dicba  Maria. 

6.  Luis  Albarez  Pereyra,  b^Q  de  d^cho  NuSo  Albarez,  Administrador 
General  que  fn^  de  la  Re^ta  del  tauaco  del  Reyno  de  Jaen,  de  donde 
pas<5  a  (Lisboa)  Portugal,  y  cas6  en  Lisboa,  y  estd  votado  4  prision. 

7.  Manuel  Albarez  Pereyra,  recaudador  de  la  Renta  del  tauaco  de 
los  reinos  de  Jaen  y  Cordoua,  preso  en  carzeles  secretas  de  este  Santo 
Officio. 

8.  Maria  de  Silbeyra,  ni\\ier  de  dicho  Manuel  Albarez,  presa  en 
carzeles  secretas  de  la  Inquisicion  de  Cordoua. 

9.  Ana  de  Silbeyra,  herm^  de  dicba  Maria,  soltera,  presa  en  la 
Inquisicion  de  Cordoua. 

la  Isauel  Maria,  esclaua  de  Dona  Isauel  Correa*  que  sirbid  a  los 
Albarez,  presa  en  estas  carzeles. 

11.  Dona  Ana  de  SantiUana,  difunta,  mujer  que  fud  de  Juan  de 
Silbeyra,  reconciliados  que  fueron  por  este  Santo  Officio  en  el  ano 
de  1692. 

12.  Antonia  Serrano,  difunta,  criada  de  los  dicbos  Silbeyras. 

13.  Josepha  de  Silbeyra,  presa  en  carzeles  secretas  de  este  Santo 
Officio,  casada  con  Henrrique  Pedro  Albarez  Pereyra,  administrador 
y  recaudador  de  la  renta  del  tauaco  de  Malaga. 
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14.  El  dicho  HeniTique  Pedro  Albarez  Pereyra. 

15.  Pedro  Albarez  Pereyra,  padre  de  dicho  Henrrique,  difunto, 
Administrador  que  fu^  de  la  renta  del  tauaco  de  Malaga. 

16.  Beatriz  de  la  Rosa,  miger  de  Pedro  Albarez  y  madre  de 
Henrrique. 

17.  Angela,  madre  de  dicha  Beatriz. 

18.  Leonor  de  la  Rosa,  herm^  de  Beatriz. 

19.  Antonia  de  la  Cruz,  criada  que  fu6  de  las  dichas. 

20.  Manuel  Rodriguez,  herm^  de  Antonio  Rodriguez,  preso  en  estas 
carzeles,  Contador  de  k  fabrica  del  tauaco  de  Malaga. 

21.  La  muger  de  dicho  Manuel,  herm^  de  Beatriz  de  la  Rosa. 

22.  Antonio  Rodriguez,  preso  en  estas  carzeles,  en  cuia  caueza  se 
pidid  recorreccion  y  la  de  su  mujer,  Beatriz  Nu&ez,  en  el  1^0  pasado 
de  1716. 

23.  Quatro  hijas  de  los  dichos,  solteras,  q*  las  dos  se  llaman  Ana 
6  Ines. 

24.  Otra  hija  llamada  Leonor  Rodriguez,  casada  con  Nicolas 
Geronimo  de  la  Pena,  alias  Zaias,  preso  en  estas  carzeles. 

25.  Don  Joseph  Sabariego,  residente  en  Cordoua,  de  donde  hizo 
aora  fuga,  que  tubo  el  ano  de  15  asta  el  17  la  Renta  del  tauaco  con 
Don  Manuel  de  Silbeyra,  en  el  Reyno  de  Murcia. 

26.  Luis  de  Castro,  que  salid  reconciliado  en  este  presente  afio,  por 
el  Tribunal  de  Cordoua. 

27.  Cathalina  de  Torres,  su  miger,  reconclliada  el  a£o  de  17  por 
este  Santo  Officio. 

28.  Leonor  Josepha  i  Isauel  de  Torres,  sus  hermanas  reconciliadas, 
la  Leonor  en  dicho  afio  de  17  en  este  Tribunal,  y  las  otras  dos  en  el 
de  Cordoua,  en  este  aSLo  de  18. 

29.  Isauel  de  Medina,  madre  de  dicha  Maria  Marg^  Lopez,  ia 
difunta.  * 

30.  Manuel  y  Marzela  Lopez,  sus  hermanos,  que  el  dicho  Manuel 
us6  del  apellido  Duarte,  y  dicha  Marzela,  Isauel  Marzela. 

31.  Maria  de  Luna,  muger  de  dicho  Manuel  Lopez. 

32.  Geronima  de  Luna,  viuda  de  Geronimo  Gomez. 

33.  Leonor  de  Luna  y  Gomez. 

34.  Clara,  cuio  apellido  se  ygnora,  su  padre  se  llamaua  N.  Garcia. 

35.  Don  Diego  Lamera,  medico. 

36.  Dona  Ana  Albarez  Pereyra,  muger  de  dicho  Don  Diego. 

37.  Dona  Juana,  hija  de  los  dichos  D.  Diego  y  Dona  Ana,  soltera. 

38.  Dona  Leonor,  madre  de  dicho  medico. 

39.  Dona  Antonia,  herm^  de  dicha  D^  Leonor. 

40.  Don  Antonio  Gutierrez,  marido  de  dicha  Maria  Albarez  Pereyra. 

41.  Manuel,  Isauel  y  Theresa,  hermanas  de  dicho  D.  Antonio 
Gutierrez. 
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(§  8.)  Las  peracmaa  sig^  estdn  tedificadaa  de  sospechaa  de 
judaiamo  en  este  Santo  Officio. 

42.  Christoual  Rodriguez,  herm^  de  Antonio  Rodriguez,  preso  en 
estas  carzeles. 

43.  Isidora  de  Castro,  su  mujer. 

44.  Tree  hijoB  de  los  referidos,  el  uno  Uamado  Manuel,  de  16  anos, 
el  otro  Uamado  Pedro,  de  14  a£o8,  7  el  otro  no  se  saue  como  se  llama, 
si  que  tendr&  12  anos  (sicut), 

45.  Un  hombre  Uamado  Diego,  que  se  jgnora  su  apellido,  pareze 
ser  Soria,  el  qual  pesa  el  tauaco  por  menudo  en  la  fabrica  de  Malaga. 

46.  Antonio  de  Rueda,  fu4  reconciliado  en  la  Inqq^i^  de  Seuilla. 

47.  DoSa  Isauel  de  Torres,  su  miger. 

48.  Lucas  Pre^iado,  Maestro  de  Coches. 

49.  Don  Thomas  Polanco,  Clerigo  de  Menores  Ordenes,  Adminis- 
trador  <S  fiscal  de  la  venta  del  tauaco  de  dicha  ciudad. 

(§  9.)  Memoria  de  lae  personaa  presaa  en  esta  iTiq^^  por 
JudaizaTiteSy  y  otras  mandadas  prerider  en  cuia 
caueza  estan  mandados  recorrer  los  Registros  de  las 
Inquisicionea. 

Ana  Francisca  de  Silvera,  nat^  de  la  Villa  de  Arcbidona,  b^'a  de  Juan 
de  Silvera  7  de  Ana  Nunez  de  Santillana,  reconziliados  en  la  Inqo° 
de  Granada. 

Maria  de  Silvera,  su  berm^,  miger  de  Manuel  Albarez  Pereira, 
5  Administrador  del  tauaco  del  Jie7no  de  Cordoua,  preso  en  Granada. 

Josepb  de  Silvera,  su  berm^,  nat^  de  Arcbidona,  vezino  de  Jaen, 
donde  era  Administrador  del  tauaco,  estd^reso  en  esta  Inquisicion. 

Isabel  Gonzalez,  bija  de  Juan  Gonzales  7  de  Margarita  Silvera, 
natural  de  Antequera. 
zo  Don  Josepb  de  Sauariego,  estd  mandado  prender  con  sequestro 
7  se  ausentd  de  esta  Ziudad,  donde  estaua  retraido  por  vna  caussa 
de  tabaca  que  le  bizieron  en  Murzia,  dejando  su  ropa  con  el  moltibo 
de  diferentes  prisiones  que  le  ezecutaron  por  el  Santo  Officio. 

Francisca  de  Silva,  bija  de  Agustin  de  Silva  7  de  N.  Feruandez, 
15  criada  de  dicbas  Silveras ;  estd  detenida  en  casa  de  un  Ministro. 

Juan  Perez  de  Andrade,  natural  de  Malaga  7  Administiudor  del 
tauaco  de  ella,  estd  preso. 

Josepba  Guiomar  de  Avila,  alias  Josepba  de  Andrade,  su  muger, 
natural  de  Puerto  Real. 
90     Clara  de  Andrade,  su  b\ja,  muger  de  Pedro  Gutierrez  Rodriguez, 
natural  de  Cadiz,  estd  presa. 
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Blanca  de  Andrade,  herm^  de  la  antezedente,  muger  de  Manuel 
Rodriguez  Prieto,  Administrador  del  taaaco  de  Baeza  (Jaen),  estd 
presa. 

1.  Antonio  Fernandez  Matos,  alias  Marios. 

2.  Bernardo  Antonio  del  Yerro. 

3.  Gaspar,  el  tuerto,  que  llaman  el  de  las  Pasaderas. 

4.  Antonia  de  T.»  hermana  6  parienta  del  dicho  Gaspar. 

5.  El  marido  de  la  dicha  Antonia. 

6.  Thomasa  de  Betis,  vez^  de  Seuilla. 

7.  Thomasa  de  T.»  hixa  de  la  dicha  Betis. 

8.  Don  Alnaro  Isidro  de  Yelasco. 

9.  Gaspar  Ventura,  hiemo  de  Simon  de  Andrade* 

10.  Diego  Martinez  Paez,  escriuano  en  Oliuares. 

11.  Ynes. 

12.  leauel. 

13.  Cathalina,  alias  Leonor,  y 

14.  Diego  de  Leon,  todos  hermanos,  vezinos  de  Seuilla. 

15.  Sebastian  de  Campos,  Theniente  de  yna  Compi^ia  de  Soldados. 

16.  Simon  de  Alarcon,  hixo  de  Isauel  de  los  Rios. 

17.  Blanca  de  Auila,  vez^  de  Seuilla,  hermana  de  Diego  de  Auila. 

18.  Cathalinaj 

19.  Maria  de  Luna,  herm*",  vez*"  de  Seuilla, 

20.  Enrrique  Diaz,  suegro  de  dicha  Maria  de  Luna. 

21.  Manuel  de  Soria,  prime  de  Manuel  de  Oliueros. 

22.  Pedro  de  Valderrama,  vez*>  de  Seuilla. 

23.  Cathalina  de  T.,  madre  del  dicho  Pedro. 

24.  Isauel  de  T., 

25.  Blanca  de  T.,  tias  del  dicho  Pedro. 

26.  Justa  de  T.,  su  sobrina. 

27.  Juan. 

28.  Maria  J 

29.  Vitoria  de  T.,  hermanas,  mercaderes  en  Seuilla. 

30.  Dos  viezas  hermanas.  vez**  de  Seuilla,  que  llaman  las  Mirandas 
en  la  plazuela  de  San  Leandro. 

31.  Cecilia  de  Auila,  vez^  7  mercadera  en  Seuilla. 

32.  Isauel  de  T.,  madre  de  la  dicha  Cezilia,  vez*  de  Seuilla. 

33.  Manuel  y 

34.  Rodrigo  de  Fonseca,  hermanos,  mercaderes. 

35.  Isauel  de  Auila,  herm*  de  dicha  Cecilia, 

36.  Enrrique  de  Pinedo,  marido  de  la  dicha  Isauel,  vezinos  de 
Seuilla. 

37.  Francisca  de  Auila,  hermana  de  la  dicha  Cecilia, 

38.  Antonio  de  Pinedo,  su  marido,  vezinos  de  Seuilla. 

39.  Juan  de  Auila,  herm<>  de  la  dicha  Cecilia. 
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40.  N.  Boija  y 

41.  Leonor  Melo,  sn  muger. 

42.  Rafael  Gutierrez  y 

43.  Loisa  de  T.,  ra  muger. 

44.  Francisco  Ferrer. 

45.  Francisco  de  Salcedo. 

46.  Gaspar  del  Cafio. 

47.  Leonor  Roldan,  su  mnger. 

48.  Beatrix  de  T.»  sobrina  de  la  dicha  Roldan. 

49.  Francisco, 

50.  Ana  J 

51.  Leonor  de  Matos,  todos  tres  hermanos. 

52.  Juan  Pinto,  vecino  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

53.  Francisca  de  T.,  muger  de  Manuel  de  Sotia. 

(§  10.)    PersoTias  en  cuia  caheza  se  an  de  recorrer  los 
Registros  de  las  Iriqmeicicmes  de  Costilla  y  Portugal, 

1.  Don  Antonio  Velasco,  criado  del  Marques  de  los  Yalbases. 

2.  Dofia  Geronima  de  T. 

3.  Vn  mercader  de  lienzos,  que  vive  junto  &  Santa  Cms  de  Madrid, 
que  por  mote  Uaman  el  Moscon. 

4.  Fadrique  de  Quiros,  hermano  de  Diego  de  Quiros. 

5.  Vna  hermana  de  Juan  Marques  Cardoso,  casada  en  Portugal  con 
vn  letrado. 

6.  Manuel  Rodriguez,  vecino  de  Lisboa,  hermano  de  Gabriel  Ro- 
driguez et  de  Denia,  que  vino  A  casarse  con  Fran^  Albarez. 

7.  D.  Alias,  de  ofizio  medico. 

8.  Gonzalo  Montesinos,  vecino  de  Seuilla  y  Cadiz. 

9.  Lavm  Montesinos,  su  mugen 

10.  Doiia  In^s  de  Velasco,  hermana  del  dicho  D.  Antonio  de  Velasco, 
criada  de  la  Marquesa  do  los  Valbases  y  muger  de  Don  Luis  de 
Pedrosa. 

1 1.  Alexandro  de  Guzman,  primer  galan  de  la  compa&ia  de  Prado, 
vec^  de  Madrid. 

12.  N.  Serqueira,  guitarrista  de  dicha  compafiia,  vecino  de  Madrid. 

13.  £1  Zongo,violon  de  la  compa&ia  de  Parges,  vecino  de  Madrid. 

14.  Dos  hermanas  Portuguesas,  penitenciadas  en  Lisvoa,  criadas  de 
la  Duquesa  de  Medinasidonia. 

15.  N.  San  Pedro  6  San  Per,  mercader  en  Marchena. 

16.  Vn  pariente  de  Fran<^^  de  Miranda,  vecino  de  Ecija  6  Antequera. 

17.  Tod  OS  los  mercaderes  de  la  calle  ancha  de  la  feria  de  Seuilla. 

18.  Gaspar  Bentura,  de  estado  viudo  de  vna  hija  de  Simon  de 
Andrade,  vecino  de  Malaga, 
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19.  Francisco  de  Castro,  hijo  de  Jaan  de  Castro,  mercader  en 
Granada  (tachado). 

20.  Josta  Valderrama,  hermana  de  Pedro  Valderrama. 

31.  Lucia  de  T.,  viuda  de  Fran<^  Albares  Vitorero,  vecina  de  Senilla. 
33.  Clara,  su  marido  7  li\jo8,  mercaderes  en  Senilla  en  la  calle  anoha 
de  la  feria. 

33.  Angela,  su  marido  7  h^'os,  mercaderes  en  dicha  calle  ancha  de 
la  feria. 

34.  Manuel,  mercader  en  dicha  calle  ancha  de  la  feria,  hermano  de 
Gaspar,  el  de  las  Pasaderas. 

(§  II.)    Mariana  Pacheco  y  Manuda  Fimentd,  difurUas. 

1.  Alonso  de  Cordov%  difunto f. 

2.  Theresa  Alvarez,  difunta f. 

3.  Phelipa  Altemez,  difunta f. 

4.  Maria  Altemex,  difunta f. 

5.  Yiolante  de  Paz,  madre  de  los  Quiroses  .        •       .        .  t 

6.  Sebastian  de  Quiros,  dif^  en  Madrid,  de  oidas. 

7.  Antonio  del  Quiros,  dif^  en  Sevilla         .        .        .        .  f. 

8.  Antonio  Nabarro,  dif  ^<> f. 

9.  Maria  Nabarro,  su  muger,  dif^ f. 

10.  Juan  de  la  Torre,  difunto f. 

11.  Luis  Fernandez  Pato,  difunto f. 

12.  Ana  de  Miranda,  su  muger,  difunta        .        .        .        .    f. 

13.  Gaspar  Roldal,  dif  *•  en  Madrid f. 

14.  Alonso  Roldal,  difunto  en  Madrid f. 

15.  Isabel  Maria  Pimentel,  difunta  en  Seuilla»  madre  de  las 
Pimenteles f. 

16.  Francisco  de  Sepulveda,  difunto  en  el  Puerto  de  Santa 
Maria f. 

17.  Manuel  Enrriquez,  difunto  en  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria   f. 

18.  Fernando  de  Leon,  dif^  en  Sevilla  (tachado). 

19.  Manuel  de  Leon,  dif  ^  en  Senlla,  hermano  de  este  (tachado). 
30.  Pedro  de  Campos,  difunto  en  Sevilla. 

21.  Maria  Cutino,  difunta  en  Madrid. 

22.  Leonor  de  Campos,  h^'a  de  los  dichos  Pedro  7  Maria,  difunta  en 
Madrid. 

23.  Manuela  de  Campos,  hermana  de  la  dicha  Leonor,  difunta  en 
Madrid. 

24.  Cathalina  de  Soril^  difunta  en  Granada. 

25.  Cathalina  de  Oliveros,  difunta,  h^a  de  Manuel  de  Oliveros. 

26.  Isabel  de  Luna,  difunta  en  Sevilla. 

27.  Manuel  de  Espinosa,  difunto  en  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 
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28.  Antonio  Feniandes,  difiinto,  primer  marido  de  Maria  de 
Menesses. 

29.  Theresa  de  Yalderrama,  diftinta  en  el  Paerto  de  Santa  Maria. 
3a  Francisco  de  Fonseca,  difanto  en  SeviUa. 

31.  Diego  de  Pinedo,  difnnto  en  Seyilla. 

32.  Diego  Phelipe  Montesinos,  difanto  en  Seailla. 

33.  Francisco  Alvarez  Bitorero,  difanto  en  Cadiz,  hijo  de  Fernando 
Alvarez,  marido  de  Isabel  de  Castro. 

34.  Joseph  de  Leon,  difanto  en  Seailla. 

35.  Fernando  de  Leon,  sa  hermano,  difanto  en  SeoiUa. 

36.  Mannel  de  Leon,  asf  mismo  difanto  en  Seailla. 

37.  Phelipa  de  T.,  viada  de  N.  Altemez,  difnnta  en  Madrid. 

(§  la.)    Inquieician  de  Cordoba. 

Melchor  de  Torres. 
Maria  de  Riaera. 
Ygnes  de  Flores. 
Beatriz  de  Flores. 
Antonio  de  Flores. 
Manael  Soarez  de  Ameiq^. 

1.  Gracia  de  Silba,  soltera. 

2.  Francisca  de  Silaa,  sn  hermana. 

3.  Manael  Pimentel,  canado  de  las  dichas  Gracia  y  Francisca, 
estanqaero  qae  fd^  en  la  ziadad  de  Toro. 

(§  13.)    Inqvieidon  de  Sevilla. 

1.  Pedro  de  Balderrama,  qae  abr4  4  afios  qae  abjanS  de  levi  en  la 
Inqaisicion  de  Sevilla. 

2.  Don  Enrriqae  Enrriqaez,  hermano  de  Don  Pedro  Enrriqaez 
Terro,  7  se  saele  Uamar  tambien  D.  Antonio  Argaelles  y  esti  siendo 
arrendador  del  partido  de  Estella. 

(§  14.)    iTiquisicion  de  Ouenca. 

r.  Tsabel  N.,  estanqaera  del  lagar  de  Miedes,  casada  con  Gonzalo 
deT. 

2.  Gbnzalo  de  T.,  marido  de  la  dicha  Isabel,  estanqaero  en  dicho 
logar  de  Miedes ;  detenido  con  embaigo. 

(§  15*)    I'nquieicion  de  Zaragoza. 

I.  Alvaro  de  Cazeres. 

TOL.  XV.  P 
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(§  i6.)    Detenidos. 

I.  Violante  Rodiigaez,  hermana  de.Crabriel  Rodriguez  el  de  Demo, 
7  miger  de  Gabriel  Bodrigaez  el  Viejo,  estanquero  en  vn  lugar  de 
Aragon. 

3.  Francisco  de  Herrera,  hermano  de  Maria  de  Herrera. 

3.  Juan  Pinto,  vezino  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  7  con  exercicio  en 
la  Aduana,  hermano  de  Manuel  Henrriquez,  difiinto. 

(§  17.)    Teatificados  trivos  que  se  ande  volar  a  priswn  como 
av& 


1.  Fernando  Nabarro,  vec^  que  fue  de  Sevilla. 

2.  Beatriz  de  Ana7a  Nabarro,  su  muger. 

3.  Manuel  Isidro  Nabarro,  alicts  de  Velasco. 

4.  Diego  Pato,  b^'o  de  Francisco  Pato. 

5.  Antonio  Pimentel,  padre  de  Antonio  Nicolas  de  Gisnero,  7  de 
Agustina  Pimentel. 

6.  Francisco  de  Castro,  li\jo  de  Juan  de  GastrOi  mercader  en 
Granada. 

7.  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  madre  de  los  Cordovas. 

8.  Rafael  Gutierrez,  reconciliado  que  a  sido  por  la  Inq^  de 
Valladolid. 

9.  Luisa,  su  muger,  reconciliada  en  Valladolid. 

10.  Francisco  Ferrer,  residente  en  Portugal. 

11.  Francisco  de  Salzedo,  fugitivo  en  el  barrio  de  Santi  Spiritus. 

12.  Gaspar  del  Cano,  fugitivo  en  Ba7ona. 

13.  Leonor  Roldan,  su  muger,  fugitiba  en  Ba7ona. 

14.  Beatriz,  sobrina  de  la  dicba  Leonor. 

15     Ines  Alvarez,  testificada  en  las  Inquisiciones  de  Cordova  7  Murcia 

por  delitos  de  Judaismo,  por  Ysabel  de  Torres. 
Manuel  de  Silve7ra,  tiene  la  testificacion  antecedente  de  Cordova 

(sictU). 
Maria  Alvarez  Pereira  (idem). 
Francisca  Alvarez  Pereira  (idem). 
Manuel  Alvarez  Pere7ra,  testificado  de  sospecbas  de  Judaismo  en 

Cordova. 
^fy     Don  Joseph  Sabariego,  testificado  en  Murcia. 

Isabel  de  Torres,  natural  de  Estepa,  soltera,  detenida  por  Judaizante 

en  la  Inq<>*»  de  Cordova. 
Cathalina  de  Torres  (idem). 
Leonor  Rodriguez,  hiza  de  D.  Antonio   Rodriguez  7  de  Do&a 

Beatriz  Nunez,  testificada  en  la  Inq^^^  de  Granada. 
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Leonor  Rodriguez,  hiza  de  Dona  Beatrix  de  Roxas,  testificada  de 

Jadaiemo  en  Seyilla. 
25     Ana  de  Siluera,  presa  en  la  Inq^^  de  Granada  por  culpas  de 

Judaismo. 
Maria  de  Silvera,  testificada  de  Judaismo  en  Murcia  por  Maria 

Margarita  Lopez,  presa  en  aquellas  caizeles. 
Don  Joseph  de  Sabariego,  testificado  de  Judaismo  en  la  Inq<>n  de 

Murcia. 
Fran<^^  de  Silva,  hixa  de  Agustin  de  Silva,  alguazil  de  Corte  en 

Madrid,  testificada  de  Judaismo  en  el  proceso  de  Phelipa  de 

Campos,  reconciliada  en  el  ano  i68a 
Juan  de  Andrade. 
30     Josepha  de  Auila,  alias  de  Andrade,  su  muger. 

Clara  7  Blanca  de  Andrade,  sus  h^jas,  testificadas  de  Judaismo  en  la 

Inquisicion  de  Sevilla. 


(§  18.)    Teetijicddos  por  Francisco  Alvarez  que  estdn  preaos 
en  las  IrbquiaicioTies. 

Zaragoza.  i.  Manuel  de  Torres. 

„  2.  Francisco  de  Cordova. 

„  3.  Ana  de  Cordova. 

„  4.  Francisco  de  YiUarroel. 

„  5.  Luis  de  Yillarroel. 

„  6.  Isabel  de  Molina. 

„  7.  Joseph  Mareli. 

yy  8.  Manuel  de  Baleazar  j  Santander. 

„  9.  Francisco  de  Robles. 

Cuenco.  i.  Antonio  del  Ca£o. 

„  3.  Isabel  Rodriguez,  su  muger. 

„  3.  Manuel  Felix  de  Soria. 

Valencia,  i.  Diego  de  Paz. 

„  2.  Yna  hixa  del  dicho. 

Granada,  i .  Los  Alvarez  de  Cordova  7  de  estos  solo  Manuel  Alvarez. 

„  2.  Joseph  de  Molina. 

„  3.  Flor  de  Rivera,  su  muger. 

Cordova,  i.  Los  Alvarez  de  Cordova. 

„  2.  Manuel  de  Oliveros. 

„  3.  Beatriz  de  Campos,  su  muger. 

Sevilla.  i.  Simon  de  Andrade. 

„  2.  Su  muger. 

„  3.  Yna  hixa. 

„  4.  Manuel  de  Andrade. 
P  % 
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Sevilla. 

5.  Leonor,  su  muger. 

»» 

6.  Raphael  de  la  Oliva. 

M 

7.  Gaspar  de  la  Oliva. 

if 

8.  Maria  Alvarez,  muger  de 

Raphael  de  la  Oliva. 

Llerena. 

I.  Balthasar  de  Castro  7  sa  familia. 

Murcia. 

I.  Antonio  Paez. 

as 


30 


(§  19.)    Testjficadoe  por  IsaM  de  Rivera,  presos  en  las 
Iriquieicionea. 

1.  Manuel  de  Torres. 

2.  Tsabel  de  Molina. 

3.  Manuel  de  Baleazar  7  Santander. 

4.  Su  muger. 

5.  Francisco  de  YillarroeL 

6.  Luis  de  YillarroeL 

7.  Fran<^  de  Cordova  7  su  fieimilia. 

8.  Fran<^  de  Robles. 

9.  Joseph  MurelL 

1.  Maria  Luis. 

2.  Juan  de  Rivera. 

3.  Fran«>  Lopez  Laguna. 

4.  Maria  Laguna,  su  muger. 

5.  Yraa^  del  Castillo. 
I.  Leonor  de  Martos. 
I.  Balthasar  de  Castro  7  su  fieimilia. 


Cuenca. 


Santiago. 

Llerena. 

Oranada, 


I.  Joseph  de  Molina. 

„  2.  Flor  de  Rivera,  sa  muger. 

Se villa.       i.  Don  Pedro  Enrriquez  Yerro. 

„  2.  Raphael  de  la  Oliva. 

„  3.  Maria  Alvarez,  su  muger. 

Ad  perpetuam,  &c.:— 
Joseph  Maldonado. 
Don  Antonio  Oarcia. 
Joseph  (rarcia. 

Juan  Ghurcia,  padre  de  dicho  Joseph. 
LuisOarcia. 

Mencia  Mendez,  muger  de  Luis. 
Manuel  Gkircia. 

Maria  Vazquez,  muger  del  dicho. 
Geronima  Garcia. 
Raphael  Vazquez,  marido  de  la  dicha. 
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Jnan  (larcia,  difunto. 

Manuel  Grarcia,  difimto,  hermano  bastardo  del  D'  Garcia. 
35         Beatriz  N.,  mnger  del  dicho. 

Sebastian,  li^'o  de  los  dichos. 

Antonio  Garcia,  difnnto,  hermano  de  Sebastian. 

Manuel  Garcia,  herm^  de  Sebastian. 

Blanca  de  T.,  su  muger. 
40         Luis  Garcia,  soltero. 

Francisco  Gbxcia. 

N.,  hermana  de  Blanca  de  T.,  sn  mnger. 

Greronima  7  Maria. 

Luis,  hermano  de  los  dichos. 
45         Antonio  Vazquez, 

M*  €(arcia,  muger  del  dicho,  difuntos. 

Beatriz  Vazquez,  muger  de  Don  Joseph  Ruiz. 

Antonia  Vazquez,  muger  de  Martin  de  Aroca. 

Ana  Maria  Vazquez,  difonta,  muger  de  Fran<^  Lopez,  medico, 
^  fugitive  a  Flandes. 

Maria  Luisa,  soltera. 

Joseph  Vazquez,  difunto,  fu^  soldado. 

Manuel  Vazquez,  alias  Gabeza  de  borrego. 

Antonio  Vazquez. 
^^         Maria,  muger  del  dicho. 

Diego  Vazquez  Lopez,  difunto. 

Clara  de  Peralta,  muger  del  dicho. 

Maria  Vazquez,  hija  de  los  dichos. 

Manuel  Garcia,  marido  desta. 
^         Raphael  Vazquez. 

Geronima  Gkurcia,  muger  del  dicho. 

Melchor,  Geronima  j  Luis  Vazquez. 

Francisco  Vazquez,  de  of>  zapatero. 

N.,  muger  del  dicho. 
^5        Joseph  Vazquez  ;  Fran«»,  muger  deste. 

Beatriz  de  T.,  viuda  de  M^  Garcia. 


(§  ao.)    Testificados  por  Manuda  Eurtado  Pimmtd 
presoa  en  las  Iin/f**  de  CadiUcu 

Zaragoza.  i.  Francisco  de  Robles. 

„  2.  Francisco  de  Cordova. 

„  3.  Manuel  de  Baleazar  7  Santander. 

Gxanada.  i.  Joseph  de  Molina. 
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Sevilla.       i.  Don  Pedro  Enrriqaez  Yerro,  sn  mager  7  familia. 
Angela  j  M«  G»,  difuntas. 
Gatbalina  y  M*  Lopez,  hijam  de 
Fadriqne  Lopez. 
Diego  Lopez  Gil. 
Diego  Botga. 

(§  ai.)    Teeiificados  par  Affustina  Pimentd  preaoe  en  las 
Inquieiciones  de  CastiUa. 


Murcia  (sacado). 

I.  Antonio  Paez. 

2.  Maria  6  Ysabel  de  Figaeroa,  mnger  de  Joan 

de  la  Torre,  difunto. 

Zaragoza  (sacado). 

I.  Ysabel  de  MoKna. 

9f 

2.  Luis  de  Yillarroel. 

n 

3.  Franco  de  VillarroeL 

ft 

4.  Francisco  de  Bobles. 

>» 

5.  Santiago  Mureli. 

» 

6.  Francisco  de  Cordoba. 

» 

7.  Manael  de  Baleazar  j  Santander. 

» 

8.  Ana  de  Cordova. 

fi 

9.  Manael  de  Torre. 

Cnenca  (sacado). 

I.  Francisco  del  Castillo. 

» 

2.  Juan  de  Rivera. 

it 

3.  Maria  Luis,  su  muger. 

Gianada  (sacado). 

I.  Joseph  de  Molina. 

>f 

2.  Pedro  de  Valderrama. 

Valencia  (sacado). 

I.  Gabriel  Bodriguez,  estanquero  de  Denia. 

»» 

2.  Alexandre  de  Figueroa. 

}9 

3.  Los  Pazes,  presos  en  Valencia. 

Sevilla.       i.  Simon  de  Andrade. 

„          2.  Maria  Alvarez. 

„          3.  Baphael  de  la  Oliva. 

„          4.  La  familia  de  los  Oliveros. 

,,           5.  Gaspar  Bentura. 

Cordova,     i.  Manuel  de  Oliveros  con  el  nombre  de  la  familia  de 

los  Oliveros. 

Llerena.      i.  Balthasar  de  Castro. 

Santiago,    i.  Fernando  6  Servando  Alvarez. 

(§  aa.)    Memoria  de  los  testificadoa  por  Ag^<^  Pivientel. 

I.  Joan  de  Castro. 

2.  Baphael  I.  Castro. 
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3.  Francisco,  no  sane  bus  apellidos. 

4.  Bon  N.  San  Per  6  San  Pedro,  vec^  de  Marchena. 

5.  Gonzalo  Monieeinos. 

6.  Laura  Montesinos,  su  muger,  y 

7.  Diego  Phelipe  Montesinos,  sn  hermano,  difunto. 

8.  Alezandro  de  Guzman,  primer  galan  de  la  Gompaiiia  de  Prado. 

9.  Sorquira,  guitarrista  de  dicha  compiwia. 

10.  El  Zongo,  viollon  de  la  Gompa&ia  de  Ganet. 

11.  Antonio  de  Quiros. 

12.  Sebastian  de  Quiros,  difunto. 

13.  Yiolante  de  Paz,  sn  madre,  difunta. 

14.  Fadrique  de  Quiros. 

15.  Antonio  Pimentel,  fugitiuo. 

16.  (Falta.) 

17.  Dos  damas  de  las  hixas  del  Duque  de.Medinasidonia. 

18.  Monsieur  de  la  Borda,  a  Leonor  de  Ledesma  y  a  Ines  de 

Flores. 

19.  Fernando  Nauarro,  fuxitiuo. 

20.  Beatriz  de  Anaya,  fuxitiua. 

21.  Manuel  Tsidro  de  Yelasco,  fuxitiuo. 

22.  Gaspar  el  Tuerto  y  que  llaman  de  Las  Posaderas, 

23.  Su  muger,  vecinos  de  SeuiUa,  mercaderes. 

24.  Thomassa, 

25.  Pasqualay 

26.  Luis,  hizos  de  Thomassa  de  Betis. 

27.  Angela  y 

28.  Su  marido  y 

29.  Hixos,  vezinos  de  Seuilla. 

30.  Clara  y 

31.  Su  marido  y 

32.  Hixos,  vezinos  de  Seuilla. 

33.  Angela,  mercadera  en  Seuilla. 

34.  Don  Isidro  deYelasco,  mercader  en  Sevilla. 

35.  Lucia,  viuda  de  Francisco  Alvarez  Vitorero  (tachado). 

36.  Francisco  de  Espinossa,  vec^  de  Cadiz. 

37.  Francisca        .        .        .    f. 

38.  Zeziliay        .        .        .    f. 

39.  Rodrigo  de  Auila  6  Dauila,  hermanos,  mercaderes  en  Granada,  y 

40.  Francisca  en  Sevilla        .        .        .    f. 

41.  Manuel  de  Auila,  hennano  de  los  dichos. 

42.  N.  Sepulbeda,  difunto. 

43.  Doctor  Peralta,  de  oidas  (tachado). 

44.  Gaspar  Ventura,  vec^  de  Sevilla. 

45.  Diego  Martinez,  escriuano  en  vn  lugar  zerca  de  Seuilla. 
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46.  Manuel  Rodriguez,  que  vino  a  casarse  con  Fiancisca  Almres,  i 
dize  es  observante,  pero  no  dize  por  qae  lo  sabe.  "^ 

47.  Yn  pariente  de  Fiancisco  de  Miranda,  vecino  de  Anteqnera  6 
Ec^a. 

48.  Todos  loB  mercaderes  de  la  calle  ancha  de  la  feria  de  Sevilla. 

49.  Manael,  mercader  en  dicha  calle,  hermano  de  Gaspar,  el  de  lai 
paaaderas. 

5a  Angela,  sa  marido,  6  li^oB,  mercaderes  de  encajes  7  lienzos  en 
la  calle  ancha  de  la  feria  de  Sevilla. 

51.  Clara,  sa  marido  ^  h^jos,  mercaderes  en  SeviUa  en  dicha  calle 
ancha  de  la  feria. 

53.  Joan        .        •        .    t 

53.  Bictoriay       .       .        .    f. 

54.  Maria,  mercaderes  en  Sevilla,  todos  ires  hermanos  en  dicha 
calle  ancha       .       .       .    1 

55.  Las  dos  hermanas  Mirandas,  vecinas  de  Seoilla,  parientas  de 
Fiancisco  de  Miranda       •        .        .    f. 

56.  Jnsta  de  Yalderrama,  hermana  de  Pedro  de  Yaldenama. 

57.  Lucia,  rinda  de  Fran««  Alvarez  Yitorero. 


(§  2$.)    Memaria  de  loa  que  han  de  eerpreaos. 

u  Francisco  de  Yalenzuela. 
3.  Isauel  de  los  Rios. 

3.  Juan  Diaz,  caxero. 

4.  Ana  Nunez. 

5.  Francisca  Ni]&ez. 

6.  Mariana  Nufiez. 

7.  Blanca  Ni]&ez,  madre  de  las  dichas. 

8.  Doctor  Don  Diego  de  Zapata,  medico. 

9.  Doctor  Don  Juan  de  Peialta,  medico. 

10.  Doctor  Cruz,  medico. 

11.  Francisco  de  Bobles. 

13.  Maria  de  Herrera,  su  agnada. 

13.  Maria  Arias. 

14.  Phelipa  Arias,  alias  Beatriz  Arias,  su  hermana. 

15.  Beatriz  de  Leon  y  Gontreias. 

16.  Manuel  PimenteL 

17.  Francisca  de  Silua  7 

18.  Grazia  de  Silua. 

19.  Juan  Lopez. 

3a  Ana>  alias  Leonor,  alias  Susanna,  su  muger. 
31.  Josepha  Arias,  alias  la  Josephona. 
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23.  Doiia  Theressa  Gentil,  mnger  del  Doctor  Bargas. 

23.  Miguel  de  Castro. 

24.  Margarita  PimenteL 

25.  Ysabel  de  T. 

26.  Thomassa  de  Yetiii. 

27.  Jaan, 

28.  Maria  7 

29.  Yitoria,  hermanos,  mercaderes  de  Seuilla. 
3a  Fernando, 

31.  Joseph, 

32.  Leonor, 

33.  Isauely 

34.  Ines  de  Leon,  hermanos,  vec^  de  Sevilla. 

35.  (Falta.) 

36.  Las  Mirandas,  vecinas  de  Sevilla,  son  hermanas, 

37.  Alnaro  de  Gazeres. 

38.  Don  Enrriqne  Enrriquez,  vecino  de  Niebla,  Arrendador  de  los 
Tanacos  de  aqnel  partido. 


(§  24.)    Tedificados  por  Manuda  Pimentd. 
AusmtesfugUiuoB. 

1.  Antonio  Pimentel,  padre  de  Antonio  Nicolas  de  Oisneros  7 
Agnstina  Pimentel,  fngitino  en  Bayona  de  Francia. 

2.  Fernando  Nanarro,  fiel  de  la  Aduanilla,   fagitiuo   de  estos 
Re7nos       .        .        .    f. 

3.  Beatriz  de  Ana7a,  su  mnger,  fagitina  con  sn  marido  .      ^      .    f. 

4.  Mannel  Isidro  de  Yelasco,  sobrino  adoptiuo  de  el  dicho  Fernando 
Nanarro,  fbgitino,  v<^  que  fii^  de  SeuiUa        .        .        .    f. 

5.  Diego  Pato,  hixo  de  Francisco  Dato,  fugitiuo         .        .        .    f. 

6.  Francisco  de  Castro,  hi^jo  de  Juan  de  Castro,  mercaderen  Granada, 
fugitibo  en  Lisboa        .        .        .    f. 

(§  25.)    TedificadoB  por  Manuda  Pimentd. 

Viuoa, 

1.  Juan  Pinto,  vecino  de  el  Puerto  de  S^*  Maria,  con  exercicio  en  la 
aduana  .    f  . 

2.  Antonio  Fernandez  Mates,  vecino  de  la  ciudad  de  Carmona  .    f. 

3.  Bernardo  Antonio  Terro,  vecino  de  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  en 
el  exercicio  de  la  Aduana       .       •       .    f. 

4.  Gonzalo  Montesinos, 
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5.  Laura  Montesmos,  aa  mnger,  yecinos  qae  fneron  de  Senilla  y 
Cadiz. 

6.  Doiia  Ynes  de  Yelasco,  moger  de  Don  Luis  de  Pedrosa,  criada  de 
la  Marquesa  de  los  Balbasses. 

7.  Don  Antonio  de  Yelasco,  vecino  de  Madrid,  criado  de  el  Marqnes 
de  los  Balbasses. 

8.  Alejandro  de  Guzman,  primer  galan  de  la  Compa&ia  de  Piado, 
vec^^  de  Madrid. 

9.  N.  Serqaeiia,  goitarrista  de  dicha  compa^ia,  vezino  de  Madrid. 

10.  El  Zongo,  violon  de  la  Compania  de  Gaizes,  vec^  de  Madrid. 

11.  Dos  criadas  Portuguessas  de  la  Daques^  de  Medina  Sidonia, 
hermanas  penitenciadas  en  lisboa. 

12.  Gabriel  Rodriguez  el  Viejo,  cniiado  de  Gabriel  Rodriguez  el 
estanquero  de  Denia,  tambien  estanquero       .        .       .    f. 

13.  Yiolante  Rodriguez,  su  mnger. 

14.  Gaspar  el  Tuerto,  que  llaman  el  de  las  Pasaderas,  mercader, 
vec^  de  Sevilla. 

15.  Antonia  de  T.,  hermana  6  mui  parienta  del  dicho  Gktspar, 
mercadera  en  la  ciudad  de  Seuilla. 

16.  £1    marido    de   la   dicha   Antonia,    de   oficio   mercader   en 
Seuilla       .       .       .    f . 

17.  Don  Albaro  Ysidro  de  Yelasco,  de  oficio  mercader  en  la  ciudad 
de  Cadiz        .        .        .    f . 

18.  Gaspar  Bentura,  viudo  de  una  h^  de  Simon  de  Andrade, 
residente  en  Malaga  •       .    f. 

19.  Diego  Martinez  Paez,  escriuano  de  la  villa  de  Oliuares .        .    f. 

20.  Cathalina  de  Leon,  vez*  de  Seuilla       .        .       .    f. 

21.  Diego  de  Leon,  hermano    de   la   dicha   Cathalina,  yec^  de 
Senilla       .       .        .    f. 

22.  Sebastian  de  Campos,  h^o  de  Pedro  de  Campos  j  Maria  Coutino, 
soldado  en  el  empleo  de  Teniente       .        .       .    f. 

23.  Simon  de  Alarcon,  vez^  de  Madrid,  l^jo  de  Isauel  de  los 
Rios  .       .    f. 

24.  Juan  de  Castro,  mercader,  vez^  de  Granada        .        .        .    f. 

25.  Raphael  de  Castro,  h)jo  del  dicho  Juan,  residente  en  Granada  .    f. 

26.  N.  San  Pedro,  mercader,  vez<>  de  Marchena        .        .        .    f. 

27.  Yna  hija  7  vn  h\jo  de  Angela  de  Toledo,  alias  de  Castro,  difunta, 
que  viuen  en  Madrid  con  Francisco  de  Robles  el  Alcahuete. 

28.  Blanca  de  Abila,  muger  de  Juan  de  Tapia,  vec*  de  Sevilla    .    f. 

29.  Cathalina  de  Luna,  vezina  de  Seuilla  .        .        .        .    f. 

30.  Maria  de  Luna,  herm*  de  la  dicha  Cathalina,  vec*  de  Seuilla  .    f. 

31.  Enrrique  Diaz,  vec®  de  Seuilla,  vendedor  de  lienzos  por  las 
.    f. 
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(§  26.)    Testificadoa  por  Manuela  Pvmentel. 
Dijuntoa. 

1.  Iiaael  M*  Pimentel,  difunta,  vec*  que  fn^  del  Paerto  de  Santa 
Maria       •        .       .    f. 

2.  FranciBcodeSep!ilveda,vo  que  fn^  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,   f. 

3.  Manuel  Enrriquez,  yec<>  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  el  qual  tubo 
ezercicio  en  la  Aduana        .        .        .    f. 

4.  Theresa  Albarez,  muger  que  fu^  de  Antonio  Fernandez  Matoe .  f. 

5.  Diego  Felipe  de  Montesinos,  ye^  que  fu^  de  Seuilla  y  Cadiz. 

6.  Francisco  Alvarez  Victorero. 

7.  Antonio  de  Quiros,  henn<>  de  Diego  de  Quiroe  .    f. 

8.  (Falte.) 

9.  Sebastian  de  Quiros        .        .        .    f. 

10.  Yiolante  de  Paz,  madre  de  los  dichos  Quiroses    .        .        .    f. 

11.  Fernando  de  Leon,  yec<>  que  fu^  de  Seuilla .        .        .    f. 

12.  Manuel  de  Leon,  henn<>  que  fu^  del  dicho  Fernando,  vec^  de 
Seuilla       .        .       .    f. 

13.  Pedro  de  Campos,  vec^  que  fu^  de  Seuilla       .        .        •    f. 

14.  Maria  Coutifio,  su  muger       .        •        .    f. 

1 5.  Leonor  de  Campos,  h^'a  de  los  dichos  Pedro  de  Campos  7  Maria 
CoutiSo        .        .        .    f. 

16.  Manuela  de  Campos,  hermana  de  la  dicha  Leonor        .        .    f. 

17.  Cathalina  de  Soria,  madre  de  Beatriz  de  Soria      .        .        .    f. 

18.  Cathalina  de  Oliueros,  h\ja  de  Manuel  de  Oliueros  j  Beatriz  de 
Soria        .        .        .    f. 

(§  27.)  Memoria  de  las  peraonas  preaas  en  carzeles  secretas 
desta  Iriq^  de  Cuenca,  con  aequestro  de  irienes  detenidos 
en  eUas  y  mandados  prender  en  dichaa  carzelee, 

1.  Rosa  Diaz,  nat^  de  Cuenca,  sus  padres  de  oficio  mercaderes. 

2.  Agueda  de  Castro,  natural  de  Cuenca. 

3.  Gkbbriel  Luis,  natural  de  Zifuentes,  hijo  de  Miguel  Luis,  recon- 
ciliado  por  este  Santo  Oficio,  mercader  que  fu^,  j  al  tiempo  de  su 
prision  arquero  de  rentas  reales. 

4.  Rosa  Rodriguez,  nat^  desta  ciudad,  muger  del  dicho  Qabriel  Luis. 

5.  Bentura  Luis,  hija  de  los  dichos. 

6.  Maria  Laguna,  natural  de  Junquera. 

7.  Francisco  Lopez,  h\jo  de  Francisco  Lopez  j  Maria  Laguna,  su 
muger,  vecinos  de  SigQenza. 

8.  Ra&el  Mui&oz  del  Cuio,  alias  Saluatierra,  vec^  de  Atienza. 
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9.  Miguel  Snares  Sierra,  yez^  qne  fa6  de  Gaigoles,  caeado  con 
ICanaela  Rodriguez. 

10.  Manuel  de  la  Pena,  vec^  de  Berlanga,  reconciliado  por  la  Inq^ 
de  Yalladolid. 

11.  Gatalina  Finedo,  an  mnger,  tambien  reconciliada  por  dicha 
Inqniflicion. 

12.  Francisco  de  la  Pena,  h\jo  de  los  dichos. 

13.  Diego  Rodrignes,  vecino  j  mercader  de  Gnenca. 

14.  Josepha  Diaz,  m  mnger,  natural  de  Cuenca. 

15.  Agueda  F^heco,  vecina  j  mercadera  de  la  ciudad  de  Cuenca. 


(§  a8.)  Testificacion  General  de  Taauel  de  Muercu 

Zaragoza.  Manuel  de  Torres. 

„  Manuel  de  Valeazar  y  Santander,  y  su  muger. 

„  Prancisco  de  VillarroeL 

„  Luis  de  ViUarroel. 

„  Isauel  de  Molina. 

„  Francisco  de  Cordova  7  su  Damilia. 

„  Francisco  de  Robles. 

„  Joseph  Mureli 


(§  29.)    Testijicacion  de  Franciaca  Alvarez. 

Zaragoza.     Manuel  de  Torres. 

„  Francisco  de  Cordova. 

„  Ana  de  Cordoua. 

„  Francisco  de  VillarroeL 

„  Luis  de  VillarroeL 

„  Isauel  de  Molina. 

„  Joseph  de  Mureli. 

„  Manuel  de  Valeazar  y  Santander. 

,,  Francisco  de  Robles. 


(§  30.)    Tesftificacion  de  laauel  de  Castro. 

Francisco  de  Cordova  y  su  fiunilia. 

Isauel  de  Molina,  muger  de  Luis  de  VillarroeL 

Francisco  de  Robles. 

Ana  de  Cordova. 

Francisco  de  VillarroeL 

Manuel  de  Torres. 
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(§  31.)    Teetificacion  de  AugustiTia  Pvmentd. 

Zaragoza.     Isauel  de  Molina. 

,1  Luis  de  Yillarroel. 

„  Francisco  de  Yillarroel. 

>,  Francisco  de  Bobles. 

fy  Santiago  Mureli. 

„  Francisco  de  Cordova. 

ff  Ana  de  Cordova. 

„  Mannel  de  Valeazar  7  Santander. 

,,  Manuel  de  Torres. 

(§  3a.)    Tediji/xicion  de  Mariana  Pacheco. 

Zaragoza.     Francisco  de  Cordova. 

„  Ana  de  Cordova. 

„  Manuel  de  Torres. 

,,  Francisco  de  Robles. 

9,  Luis  de  Yillarroel. 

„  Isauel  de  Molina. 

„  Manuel  de  Yaleazar  j  Santander. 

ft  Beatriz  de  Campos. 

„  Santiago  Mureli. 

»,  Joseph  MurelL 

(§  33.)    Tedificacion  de  Fravfi^  de  Torres. 

Zaragoza.     Francisco  de  Cordova. 
Ana  de  Cordova. 
Manuel  de  Yaleazar. 
Francisco  de  Yillarroel. 
Luis  de  YillarroeL 
Isauel  de  Molina. 
Joseph  Mureli. 
Francisco  de  Bobles. 
tf  Manuel  de  Torres. 

(§  34.)    Teetificacion  de  Maruuda  Hurtado  Pimentel. 

Zaragoza.     Francisco  de  Bobles. 
„  Francisco  de  Cordova. 


i> 


Manuel  de  Yaleazar. 
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(§  35')    Tedijlcacion  Oeneral  de  ArUonio  Rodriguez  y  de 
Mariana  Pacheco. 

Yalladolid.  Raymundo  Suarez  de  Mesqnita. 

„  Alejandro  Suarez  de  Mesqnita. 

„  Ana  de  la  Pena. 

H  Beatrix  Laguna. 

ff  Las  de  Mariana  Pkicheco  son 

„  Raymundo  Saarei  de  Mesqnita  y 

„  Alejandro  Snarei  de  Mesquita. 

Valencia.  Alejandro  de  Figaeroa. 

„  Phelipe  da  Pto. 

„  Goiomar  de  Andrade. 

,,  Joseph  a  Enrriques. 

„  Gabriel  Rodrigaezi  estanqnero  de  Denia. 

(§  36.)    Testificadon  de  Francisco  de  Torres. 

Valencia.      Alejandro  de  Figaeroa. 
„  Antonio  de  Pto  y  su  fiimilia. 

(§  37')    Testifuxicion  de  Isa/uel  de  Ca>dro. 
Valencia.     Alejandro  de  Figaeroa. 

(§  38.)    Testificacion  de  Isa/ud  de  Riuera. 
Valencia.     Alejandro  de  Figaeroa. 

(§  39')    Testifijcadon  de  Fran^  Alvarez. 
Valencia.     Diego  Pas  y  vna  li^a  sola. 

(§  40.)    Testificacion  de  Fran^  de  Torres. 
Santiago.     Fernando  Alyarex. 

(§41.)    Testifi^xicion  de  Mariana  Pacheco. 
Santiago.     Fernando  Alvarez. 

(§  42.)    Testificacion  de  Isaud  de  Rvuefixu 
Santiago.     Leonor  de  Martos. 
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(§  43.)    Tedificacion  de  IwLud  de  Castro. 
Santiago.     Fernando  Alvarez. 

(§  44.)    Tedificacion  de  Mariana  Pa^keco. 

Morcia.  Fernando  Melo. 

„  Francisco  Melo. 

„  Yna  hermana  de  Alexandre  de  i^gaeroa. 

„  Antonio  Paez. 

(§  45.)    Testifijcacion  de  Augustima  Pi/mentel. 

Mnrcia.        Antonio  Paez. 

„  Maria  6  Isanel  de  Figaeroa. 

„  Juan  de  la  Torre. 

(§  46.)    Tedifi/^acion  de  FranciBCO  de  Torres. 

Morcia.        Maria  de  Figueroa  j 
„  Yna  hermana  suia. 

(§  47.)    Tedifijcadon  de  Franciaca  Albarez. 
Mnrcia.        Antonio  Paez. 

(§  48.)     Tedificacion  de  Isaud  de  Cadro. 

Mnrcia.        Isanel  de  Figneroa. 
„  Bosa  de  Figneroa. 

(§  49.)    Tedificacion  de  Agudin^  PimerUd. 

Valencia.     Oabriel  Rodrignez. 
„  Alexandro  de  Figneroa. 

„  Los  Paces  de  Valencia. 

(§  50.)    Testificacion  de  Fran^  Alvarez. 

Qranada.      Mannel  Alvarez. 
„  Joseph  de  Molina  j 

„  Flor  de  Riuera. 

(§  51.)    Tedifijcacion  de  Marmda  Hurtado. 
Granada.      Joseph  de  Molina. 
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(§  52.)    Testijicacion  de  Iwhd  de  Castro. 

Granada.      Joseph  de  Molina  7 
„  Flor  de  Bivera. 

(§  53-)    Testificacion  de  laabd  de  Riuera. 

Granada.      Joseph  de  Molina  7 
y,  flor  de  Riuera. 

(§  54.)    Tcbtijicacion  de  Agfietitia  Pimentel. 

Chranada.      Joseph  de  Molina  7 
„  Pedro  de  Valderrama. 

(§  55*)    Tedificadon  de  Fran^  Alvarez. 


Cordova.      Los  Albarez  7 

„  Manuel  de  Oliberos. 

,,  Beatriz  de  Campos,  alias  Soria,  sa  mnger. 


(§  56.)    TeetificOfCion  de  Mariana  Pacheco. 

Cordova.      Los  Albarez  de  Cordova, 

„  Antonio, 

„  Luis  7 

„  Pedro  Alvarez,  7 

„  Las  mugeres  de  estos. 

„  Manuel  de  Oliberos. 

„  Beatriz  de  Soria,  su  muger. 

(§  57.)    Teatijicaciones  de  Frar^fi^  Albarez. 

Sevilla.        Raphael  de  la  Oliba. 
„  Maria  Albarez,  su  muger. 

(§  58.)    Testificacion  de  Isabd  de  Riuera. 

Sevilla.        Pedro  Enrriquez  7 
„  Raphael  de  la  Oliba. 

„  Maria  Albarez. 

(§  59.)    Testijicacion  de  Mam^da  Hurtado. 

Sevilla.         Pedro  Enrriquez. 
„  Su  muger  7  fiunilia. 
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(§  60.)    Testificojcixm  de  laabd  de  Castro. 

Sevilla.  Maria  Alvarez. 

,,  Raphael  de  la  Oliba. 

„  Simon  de  Andrade  7 

„  Vna  h\ja  suia. 

(§  61 .)    Tedificacion  de  Mariana  Pacheco. 

Sevilla.  Maria  Alvarez. 

„  Pedro  Enrriquez  Yerro. 

„  Blanca,  su  muger. 

yf  Simoiiy 

„  Phelipe,  y 

y,  Manuel  de  Andrade. 

n  Leonor,  bu  muger. 

„  Caspar  Bentura  7 

„  Isabel  Andrade. 

(§  6a.)    Testificadon  de  Antonio  Rodriguez. 

Ouenca.    i.  Gabriel  Luis. 

„  3.  Rosa  Rodriguez. 

„  3.  Bentura  Luis,  su  hixa. 

„  4.  Diego  Rodriguez. 

yy  5.  Josepha  Diaz,  su  muger. 

n  6.  Antonio  Rodriguez,  pie  de  Gornno. 

„  7.  Francisco  Lopez  el  Biejo. 

yy  8.  Francisco  Lopez  el  Gordo. 

(§  63.)    Tefitificacion  de  Joseplia  Hernandez. 
Cuenca.        Gkibriel  Luis. 

(§  64.)    Testificacion  de  Mariana  PachecOt  contra. 

CSorte.  Francisco  de  Miranda. 

Antonio  Nicolas  de  Cisneros. 

Agustina  Freyle. 

Leonor  de  Ledesma. 

Francisco  Gutierrez. 

Isabel  Enrriquez  7 

Aldonza,  su  h\ja. 
VOL.  XV.  Q 
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(§  65.)    TestificOfCion  de  Agustina  Pimentel. 

Gorte.  Agustina  Freyle. 

„  Francisco  de  Miranda. 

„  Isabel  J  Francisca  Arias. 

„  Antonio  Nicolas  de  Cisneros. 

„  Leonor  de  Ledesma  y 

„  Don  Joseph  de  Alva. 


(§  66.)    Teetijiccunon  de  lo  que  vlUmamerUe  anadid 
Antonio  Rodriguez. 

Gorte.  Gabriel, 

„  Joseph, 

„  Agostina  J 

„  Beatriz  Bodrignez. 

(§  67.)    Testificacion  de  lo  que  vttlma/mente  anadid 
Franddco  de  Torres. 

Gorte.  Francisco  de  Miranda. 

,,  Antonio  Nicolas  de  Gisneros. 

,t  Francisca  Arias. 


(§  68.)    Tedificacion  de  Fran^  de  Torres. 

Uerena.       Balthasar  de  Gastro. 

„  Maria  de  Salazar,  su  mager. 

,,  Antonio  de  Gastro. 


(§  69.)    Testificacion  de  Francisco  de  Torres. 

Senilla.  Maria  Alvarez. 

,,  Raphael  de  la  Oliua. 

n  Manuel  de  Andrade. 

„  Do&a  Maria,  su  moger. 


(§  70.)    Teslijuxicion  de  Manuda  Hurtado. 
SeviUa.        Diego  de  Avila. 
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(§  71.)  lAsta  de  las  pereonaa  que  ebtdn  votadas  d  pridon 
por  culpaa  de  Jvdaymno,  conjirmada  por  los  Senores  del 
Consgo. 

Leonor  de  Espinosea. 
Maria  Antonia  de  Espinossa. 
Caspar  Francisco  Lopez  7 
Maria  de  Espinossa,  sn  mqger. 
Ana  de  N.,  de  quince  &  diez  7  seis  idios, 

Maria  de  N^  de  doze  a&os,  l^jas  de  Leonor  de  Espinossa  7  Fran^'^^  de 
Mendoza. 

Mannela  de  N. 

(§  7a.)  Memoria  de  las  personas  teatificadas  de  ddiios 
de  Jvdaiemo  en  d  Santo  Ofido  de  la  Inquisicion 
de  Toledo,  por  Mariana  Pacheco,  Fran^  de  Torres^ 
Agustvaa  Pimentd,  Cathalina  Garzia,  Antonio  Ro- 
driguez, Joaepha  Hernandez^  Isabel  de  Castro,  Maria 
Petroniia  ViUarreal,  Fran^  Alharez,  y  Manuela 
Eurtado  Pimentel^  preaas  en  cai*zelea  aecretaa  de 
dicho  SarUo  Oficio. 

1.  Isabel  Gomez  Pacheco,  difunta. 

2.  Thomas  de  Valenznela,  difhnto. 

3.  Francisco  de  Valenznela,  sa  sobrino. 

4.  Isabel  de  los  Rios. 

5.  Ana  Gomez,  difimta. 

6.  Alonsso  de  Cordona,  difnnto. 

7.  Maria  de  los  Anxeles,  fuxitiba. 

8.  Don  Juan  Francisco  Eminente,  dif '<^. 

9.  Juan  Diaz  Cazeres,  que  fn4  de  el  dicho  Eminente. 

10.  Don  Francisco  Diaz  de  la  Puebla,  Arrendador  que  fu^  de  las 
Rentas  de  la  Mesa  Maestral,  Probehedor  de  el  Ezercito  de  Flandes, 
difto 

11.  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Paramo,  alias  Don  Luis  Lopez,  medico  en 
Bmselas. 

12.  Geronimo  Alvarez,  fuzitibo. 

13.  Francisco  de  Lara,  diftmto. 

14.  Don  Antonio  de  Mates,  mercader  que  fu^  on  Seuilla,  difunto. 

15.  Theresa  Albarez,  sn  muger,  dif^. 

16.  Miguel  de  Robles,  fuxitivo. 

Qa 
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17.  Phelipa  Alttenez,  difonta. 

18.  Maria  Altunez,  difimta. 

19.  Antonio  Pimentel,  preeo  que  a  sido  en  la  Inqnisicion  de  SeoiUa. 

20.  Doctor  D.  Antonio  de  SSespedes,  medico. 

21.  I^  madre  del  dicho  Doctor  Zespedes. 

22.  Leonor  de  Zespedes,  herm*  del  dicho  Doctor  Zespedes. 

23.  Diego  Fernandez  P^to. 

24.  Francisco  Fernandez  Pato,  dif^. 

25.  Ana  Noiiez. 

26.  Fran<>*  Nu&ez,  herm*  de  la  dicba  Ana. 

27.  Mariana  Nuftez. 

28.  Thomassa  Nunez,  difunta. 

29.  Blanca  NoSez,  madre  de  las  dicbas  Noiiez. 

30.  Biolante  de  Paz,  difunta. 

31.  Sebastian  de  Quiros,  difunto. 

32.  Fadrique  de  Quiros,  capitan  en  los  Estados  de  Flandes. 

33.  Rodrigo  de  Cordova. 

34.  Don  Antonio  de  Velasco,  criado  mayor  del  Marques  de  los 
Yalbases. 

35.  Doctor  D.  Diego  Zapata,  medico  en  Madrid. 

36.  Francisco  Raphael  de  Sossa,  alias  Valenzuela,  difunto. 

37.  Beatriz  de  Campos,  difunta. 

38.  El  Doctor  Don  Juan  de  Peralta,  medico  en  Madrid. 

39.  Antonio  Nauarro,  difunto. 

40.  Maria  Nauarro,  su  muzer,  difunta. 

41.  Beatriz  Nauarro. 

42.  Fernando  de  Anaya  7  Nauarro. 

43.  Manuel,  sobrino  de  los  referidos. 

44.  Sro  Boija,  fuxitibo. 

45.  Leonor  de  Melo,  su  muxer,  fuzitiba. 

46.  £1  Doctor  Don  Antonio  de  Vargas,  difunto. 

47.  Sro  Jeutil,  suegro  del  dicho  Doctor  Vargas,  tambien  difunto. 

48.  Luis  Fernandez  Pato,  difunto. 

49.  Ana  de  Miranda,  su  muzer,  dif^. 

50.  Fian<^  de  Robles,  vecino  de  Madrid. 

51.  Juan  de  la  Torre,  difunto. 

52.  Anzela  de  Castro,  difunta. 

53.  Maria  de  Herrera,  su  hiza. 

54.  Joseph  de  Herrera. 

55.  Isabel  de  Herrera,  fuzitiba. 

56.  Mariana,  madre  de  la  dicha  Isabel,  fuzitiba. 

57.  Antonio  de  Flores,  difunto. 

58.  Maria  Arias,  soltera. 

59.  Phelipa  Arias^  hermana  de  la  dicha  M*. 
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6a  Beatrix  Arias,  madre  de  las  dichas,  diftinta. 

61.  Catbalina  Arias,  difunta. 

62.  Fernando  Arias,  diftinto. 

63.  Francisco  Arias,  difanto. 

64.  Raphael  Gntierres,  fiudtibo. 

65.  Lnjsa,  muxer  del  dicho  Raphael,  difunta. 

66.  Joan  Marqnes  Cardoso. 

67.  Vna  hermana  del  dicho,  residente  en  Portagal^  casada  con  vn 
letrado. 

68.  Beatrii  de  Leon  7  Contreras. 

69.  Francisco  de  Floies,  natural  de  Sancti  Espiritos. 

70.  Francisco  Ferrer,  resid^  en  PortogaL 

71.  Doctor  Cms,  medico  en  Madrid. 

72.  Juan,  de  oficio  tintorero. 

73.  Doiia  Geronima  B.,  yiuda  de  vn  repostero  de  on  s^or. 

74.  Manuel  Rodrigues,  resid^  en  Lisboa. 

75.  Diego  Martines,  escribano. 

76.  Phelipa  Nufiez. 

77.  Agustin  de  Silba,  difunto. 

78.  Francisca  de  Silba. 

79.  Grazia  de  SDba,  hermana  de  la  dicha  Francisca. 

80.  Beatrix  de  Silba,  difunta. 

81.  Manuel  de  T.,  marido  de  la  dicha  Beatriz. 

82.  El  Moscon,  mercader  de  lienzos. 

83.  Gaspar  del  Cidio,  fuxitivo. 

84.  Leonor  Roldan,  muger  del  dicho  Gaspar,  fuxitiva. 

85.  Thomas  Roldan,  difhnto. 

86.  Alonso  Roldan,  difunto. 

87.  Beatriz  B.,  sobrina  de  la  dicha  Leonor,  fuxitiva. 

88.  Gaspar  Bentura,  viudo. 

89.  Miguel  de  Castro,  resid^  en  Barcelona. 

90.  N<>  Sepulbeda,  vecino  del  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

91.  Pedro  de  Valderrama. 

92.  Blanca,  su  madre,  presos  que  an  sido  en  la  Inquisicion  de  Serilla. 

93.  Francisca  de  Abila. 

94.  Zezilia  de  Abila,  resid^  en  Granada. 

95.  Rodrigo  de  Abila. 

96.  Francisco  de  Espinosa,  de  oficio  contrabandista. 

97.  Luzia,  viuda  de  Fiancisco  Albarez. 

98.  Don  Isidro  de  Velasco,  mercader  en  Cadiz. 

99.  Justa  de  Valderrama. 

loa  Gaspar,  que  llaman  el  de  las  Pasaderas,  vecino  de  Seuilla. 
loi.  Margarita  Pimentel,  residente  en  Cordova. 
102.  Las  Mirandas,  vecinas  de  Seuilla. 
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103.  Fernando  de  Leon. 

104.  Joseph  de  Leon,  difnnto. 

105.  Leonor  de  Leon. 

106.  Isabel  de  Leon. 

107.  Tnez  de  Leon,  soltera. 

108.  Angela  R.,  vec*  de  Senilla. 

109.  Joan  7 
no.  Bictoriay 

111.  Maria,  todos  tree  liermanos,  mercaderes  7  vecinos  de  SeuiUa. 

112.  Angela, 

113.  Su  marido,  J 

114.  Sub  hixoB,  todos  vecinos  de  Sevilla,  mercaderes  de  lienzos, 
rasos,  7  pa^os. 

115.  Clara, 

1 16.  Su  marido,  difunto,  7 

117.  Sns  hijos,  vecinos  todos  de  Sevilla,  con  tienda  de  los  referidos 
jeneros. 

118.  Manuel,  hermano  de  Gaspar  el  Tuerto. 

119.  Thomassa  de  Betis,  vezina  de  Sevilla. 

120.  Luis  7 

121.  Pasqnala,  su  bermana,  7 

122.  Thomassa,  hermanas. 

123.  Manuel  Isidro,  sobrino  de  Fernando  Nauarro,  fuxitivo. 

124.  Monsieur  de  la  Vorda,  de  nazion  Frances. 

125.  Yn  pariente  de  Francisco  de  Miranda,  vezino  de  Antequera  6 
Ec^'a. 

126.  Juan  7 

127.  Raphael,  hijo  del  dicho,  vezinos  de  Granada,  mercaderes. 

128.  Francisco,  hixo  del  dicho  Juan,  fuxitivo. 

129.  Don  N.  Samper  6  San  Pedro,  mercader,  vecino  de  Marchena. 

130.  Joseph  Maldonado,  resid^  en  Sevilla. 

131.  Dos  damas  de  la  Duquesa  de  Medina  Sidonia. 

132.  Gabriel  Suarez  7 

133.  Violante,  su  muxer,  hermana  del  dicho  Gabriel  Rodriguez, 
estanqueros. 

134.  Alexandre  de  Guzman,  primer  galan  de  la  Compasia  de  Prado. 

135.  N.  Serqueira,  guitarrista  de  dicha  compania. 

136.  N.  £1  Zongo,biolon  de  la  Ck)mpania  de  Garzes. 

137.  Albaro  de  Cazeres. 

138.  Leonor  de  Mates  7 

139.  Ana  de  Mates,  herm*  de  la  dicha  Leonor. 
14a  Don  Antonio  de  Castro,  vecino  de  Merida. 

141.  Juan  de  Medina,  fuxitivo. 

142.  Raphaela  de  Molina,  fuxitiva. 
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143.  Simon  de  Molina. 

144.  Don  Bernardo  de  Robles,  alias  faerte  Bolo. 

145.  Monsiur  Marin,  de  nazion  francos. 

146.  Don  Diego  Enrriqnez. 

147.  Don  Joan  Thomas  Gonzalez,  alias  Tropas,  vecino  de  Ck)rdoya. 

148.  Luis  Antonio  de  Riaera,  difunto. 

149.  Ana  de  Lima,  foxitiba. 

150.  Manuel  Fernandez  Pato,  difunto. 

151.  Miguel  LuiB,  fuxitiTO. 

152.  Sebastian  Gutierrez. 

153.  Josepba  Arias,  prima  hermana  de  Maria  Arias. 

154.  Don  Antonio  de  la  Vega  Calo,  difunto. 

155.  Don  Melchor  Raphael  de  Macanaz,  fuxitivo. 

156.  Manuel  Pimentel,  estanquero. 

157.  Maria,  cuiiada  de  dicho  Manuel  PimenteL 

158.  Grazia,  hermana  de  la  dicha  Maria. 

159.  Manuel  de  la  PeSia,  alguazil  mayor  de  la  Villa  de  Atienza, 
reconciliado  que  a  sido  en  la  Inq^''^  de  Vfdladolid. 

l6a  Cathalina  Pinero,  muger  del  dicho  Manuel. 

161.  Gaspar  de  la  Pena. 

162.  Isabel  de  T.,  vez*  del  lugar  de  Miedes. 

163.  Manuel  de  Medina,  f^xitibo. 

164.  Miguel  Luys,  reconciliado  en  la  Inquisicion  de  Cuenca. 

165.  Carlos  Antonio  del  Valle,  alguazil  que  fu^  de  corte,  fuxitibo. 

166.  Antonia  Rodriguez,  suegra  de  Antonio  Rodriguez,  difunta. 

167.  Isabel  Fernandez,  difunta. 

168.  Beatriz  Fernandez,  difunta. 

169.  Francisco  Laguna,  difunto. 

170.  N*  Lopez,  difunta. 

171.  Clara  Laguna,  difunta. 

172.  Sebastian  G^arcia,  vec<>  de  Murcia. 

173.  Don  Francisco  Lopez,  medico  en  Bruselas. 

174.  Biego,  hermano  de  el  dicho  Francisco. 

175.  Fran<^,  hermana  de  los  dichos. 

176.  Juan  Garzia,  de  oficio  zerero. 

177.  Maria  Melo,  hiza  de  Fernando  Melo,  platero,  que  fu^  en  Murcia. 

178.  N<>  Melo,  de  oficio  platero. 

179.  Fernando  Melo,  difunto. 

180.  Manuel  Gaizia,  residente  en  dicha  ciudad  de  Murcia. 

181.  Don  Enrrique  Enrriquez. 

182.  Juan  Lopez,  estanquero,  reconciliado  que  a  sido  en  la  Inq^  de 
Cuenca. 

183.  Ana  6  Leonor,  su  muxer,  reconciliada  en  dicha  Inquisicion  de 
Cuenca. 
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(§  73.)    Svmaria  corUra  diferentea  complices  en  dditoe  de 

JvdaUmo. 
Testigoa  que  depanen  en  esta  eumaria, 

1.  Mariana  Facheca 

2.  Agostina  PimenteL 

3.  Isauel  de  Binera. 

4.  Joeepha  Hernandez. 

5.  Antonio  Rodrigaez  el  de  Tembleqne. 

6.  Francisco  de  Torres. 

7.  Catalina  Garcia. 

8.  Ger6nima  Oarcia. 

9.  Antonio  (Garcia. 

10.  Lois  Garcia. 

11.  Doctor  Manuel  Garcia. 

CarUm. 

1.  Joan  Diazy  cazero  de  D.  Fran<»  Eminente. 

2.  Ana,  Fran^'*  y  Mariana  Nu&ez  7  Blanca  Nu&ez,  madre  de  las  tres. 

3.  DO'  Zapata,  D^  Peralta  y  Do'  Cruz. 

4.  Fran<^  de  Bobles  7  Maria  de  Herrera,  su  agnada. 

5.  Maria  y  Beatriz  Arias,  aliaa  Phelipa  Arias,  prima  de  la  muger  de 
Miranda. 

6.  Juan  de  T.,  tintorero. 

7.  Juan  Lopez,  estanquero,  j  su  muger.  Ana  6  Leonor,  reconciliados 
en  Cuenca. 

8.  Dolia  Theresa  Gentil,  muger  del  Doctor  Baigas. 

9.  Josepha  Arias,  alias  la  Josephona. 

10.  Carlos  Antonio  del  Valle,  alguacil  que  fn^  de  corte. 

1 1.  Beatriz  de  Leon  j  Contreras,  reconciliada  por  el  Santo  Oficio. 

12.  Manuel  Suarez  Sierra,  vecino  de  SigQenza  (ya  estd  preso). 
Manuel  Pimentel,  resid^  en  Cordova. 


(§  74.)  Memoria  de  las  persoTias  que  se  han  de  votar  d 
prieion  en  carcdes  secretas  con  eequestro  de  vienea,  y 
en  8U  caheza  recorrer  los  registros  de  las  Inquisidones 
de  Costilla  y  Portugal. 

1.  Francisco  de  Valenzuela,  sob<>  de  Thomas  de  Valenzuela. 

2.  Isabel  de  los  Rios,  muger  de  Thomas  de  Valenzuela. 

3.  Juan  Diaz,  cajero  que  fu^  de  Don  Francisco  Eminente. 

4.  AnaNu&ez, 
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5.  Francisca  Nu&es  7 

6.  Mariana  Nunez,  todas  ires  maestras  de  Nifias. 

7.  Blanca  NnSiez,  madre  de  laa  dichas,  reconciliada  por  el  Santo 
Oficio. 

8.  Bodrigo  de  Cordova,  8ob<>  de  Francisco  7  Gkibriel  de  Cordova. 

9.  Dor  J),  Diego  Zapata,  medico,  en  Madrid, 
la  D^'  D.  Juan  de  Peralta,  m^co  en  Madrid. 

11.  DO'  Cmz,  in^co  en  Madrid. 

12.  Francisco  de  Robles. 

13.  Maria  de  Herrera,  hixa  de  Joseph  de  Herrera,  difanto,  Judio 
obseroante. 

14.  Maria  Arias,  prima  de  la  mnger  de  Francisco  de  Miranda. 

15.  Beatrix  Arias,  alia$  Fbelipa  Arias,  hermana  de  la  dicha  Maria. 

16.  Beatriz  de  Leon  7  Contreras,  vecina  de  Madrid,  reconciliada 
por  la  Inquisicion  de  Toledo. 

17.  Juan  de  T.,  tintorero. 

18.  Francisca  de  Silva,  resid^  en  Cordova. 

19.  Gracia  de  Silba,  resid^  en  Cordova,  hermana  de  la  dicha 
Francisca. 

ao.  Manuel  de  T.,  cu&ado  de  las  dichas  Fran<^  7  Gracia,  resid** 
en  Cordova. 

21.  Juan  Lopez,  estanquero,  vecino  de  Madrid,  reconciliado  por 
la  Inquisicion  de  Cuenca. 

22.  Ana  6  Leonor  6  Susana,  muger  del  dicho  Juan  Lopez,  recon- 
ciliada por  la  Inquisicion  de  Cuenca. 

23.  D*  Teresa  Gentil,  muger  del  Doctor  Vargas,  medico  en  Madrid. 

24.  Josepha  Arias,  alias  la  Josephona,  casada  con  vn  oficial  de 
hazes,  cajas  7  estuches  de  concha. 

25.  Don  Juan  Cardosso,  vecino  que  fn^  de  Madrid. 

26.  Miguel  Rodriguez,  resid^  en  PortugaL 

27.  Don  Luis  Fernandez  Paramo,  fuxitiuo. 

28.  Margarita  Pimentel,  muger  de  Juan  Gonzalez,  alias  Tropas, 
vec<*  de  Cordova. 

29.  Aluaro  de  Cazeres. 

3a  Don  Enrrique  Enrriquez,  Yeo9  de  Niebla. 

31.  Manuel  de  la  P^a,  alguacil  ina7or  de  Atienza,  reconciliado  en 
Valladolid,  7  su  muxer,  7  vna  hixa,  se  han  devotar  &  detencion ;  la 
muger  a  sido  tambien  reconciliada  en  Valladolid. 

32.  Carlos  Antonio  del  Valle,  alguacil  que  fu6  de  corte,  fuxitivo. 

33.  Isauel  de  T.,  vec»  de  Miedes,  casada  con  Gonzalo  de  T.,  estanquero. 

34.  Miguel  de  Castro,  reddente  en  Barcelona,  de  oficio  tratante  en 
tauacos  7  otras  merzerias. 
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(§  75')  I'ndice  de  las  personaa  testijicadaa  por  Manuel 
Rodriguez^  Portuguese  Ttatural  de  Viarres  en  Franda^ 
desdo  el  aho  1632  d  1633. 

Letra  A. 

Andres  de  Luna,  vec^  de  Pastrana,  mercader. 

Antonio  Fernandez  de  Lossada,  capitan. 

Aluaro  Mendez,  vec^  de  Madrid. 

Antonio  Diaz,  vec^  de  Bajona,  sob^  de  la  Coronela. 
5     Antonio  Diaz,  frances,  vec^  de  Burdeos. 

Antonio  Aloarez  Cardoso,  yec^  de  Burdeos. 

Antonio  Aluarez,  su  cuSado,  vec^  de  Burdeos. 

Aluaro  Gomez  Medina,  circuncidado. 

Atabora,  vec^  de  Biarres. 
10     Ana  Mendez,  vezina  de  Vayona,  que  pide  limosna,  residente  en 
Madrid. 

Andres  (^)  de  Yalladolid,  confitero. 

Letras  A  7  B. 

Balthasar  Rodriguez  de  Acosta. 

Antonio  Luis,  vecino  de  Vayona. 
15     Bartholom^  Lopez,  Portugues,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 

Balthasar  Rodriguez,  vec^  de  Burdeos. 

Balthasar  Arias,  vec<>  de  Vayona,  6  Balthasar  Aluarez,  y  Blanca 
Cardoso,  su  muger. 

Andres  Antonio,  vecino  de  Pefionda,  y  Luis  y  Gaspar  y  otros  dos 
90  BUS  hijos. 

Antonio  Gomez,  vec®  de  Vayona. 

Aluaro  Mendez,  mercader  de  mulas,  vecino  de  Madrid. 

Benito  Luis,  difunto,  vecino  de  Sancti  Espiritus,  arrabal  de  Bayona. 

Andres  de  Valladolid. 
as     Antonio  de  Rocha,  vecino  de  Viarres. 

Antonio  de  Valencia. 

Antonio,  hijo  de  Manuel  Lopez. 

Antonio  Fernandez  Castan*,  natural  de  Burdeos. 

Antonio  Mendez  de  Briso  y  dos  sobrinos  suyos,vecinos  de  Bayona. 
30     Antonio  Enrriquez. 

Letra  C. 

Chipadorta,  vecino  de  Burdeos,  y  tiene  otro  nombre. 

Catalina  de  Castro,  abuela  de  Manuel  Rocha,  vecina  de  Bayona. 
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Letra  D. 

Diego  Gkrnallo,  vecino  de  Naiona. 

I>iego  Mendez,  vecino  de  la  Bastida. 
35      Daniel  Enrriqaez,  yecino  de  la  Battida. 

Diego  FeboB,  hermano  de  Joan  Nunez  Febos,  7  sn  muger  desie. 

Diego  Fernandez  de  Losada,  capitan. 

Doarte  Rodrlgaez  Cardoso,  veqino  de  Madrid. 

D<^  Serafina,  muger  de  Hernando  Montesino. 
40     Diego  de  Meneses,  que  esti  preso  en  Toledo. 

Diego  Nunez  Fuentee,  portuges. 

Letra  K 
Enrrique  Fernandez,  vec^  de  Biarres. 
£1  Doctor  Sebastian  Mendez,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 
Enrrique  Mendez,  vec<>  de  Vayona. 
45     Enrrique  Nuiiez  Sarauia. 

El  Doctor  Alfonso  Diaz  Pimentel,  medico,  vecino  de  San  Sebastian. 

Letra  F. 

Francisco  Baez  de  Acosta,  vec^  de  Madrid. 

Feman  Rodriguez,  vecino  de  Biarres. 

Otro  Francisco  Baez  de  Acosta,  vec^  de  Madrid. 
50     Fernando  Mendez,  su  hermano. 

Fulano  Faro,  natural  de  Vayona. 

Francisco  Cardoso,  natural  de  Bayona. 

Feman  Rodriguez  Sidarreal,  vecino  de  Peiiorada. 

Francisco  Rodriguez,  vecino  de  Vayona. 
55     Francisco  Lopez,  vecino  de  Vayona. 

Felipe  Nuiiez,  vecino  de  Penorada. 

Fernando  Montesinos,  portugues. 

Feman  Mendez,  hermano  de  Aluaro  Mendez,  y  Christoual  Camargo 
de  Acosta  y  Francisco  Baez  Camargo,  vec^  de  Madrid. 
60     Francisco  Baez  Camargo,  vec^  de  Biarres. 

.  Francisco  de  Valencia,  portugues. 

Feman  Mendez,  l^jo  de  Sebastian  Mendez,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 

Francisco  Serrano,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 

Letra  G. 
Gaspar  Trancoso,  vecino  de  Biarres. 
65     Gon9alo  Martinez,  l^jo  de  Miguel  Nuiiez,  vecino  de  Biarres. 
Gaspar  Nunez,  mercader,  vecino  de  la  Bastida. 
GuiUen  del  Soto,  vec<>  de  Ruan. 
Gerdnimo  Nuiiez,  vec®  de  la  Vastida. 
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Gaspar  Diaz  j  Luis  Diaz,  hermanoi,  Tecino8  de  Yayona,  y  otros  doe 
70  hermanos  de  ertos. 

GenSnimo  de  Foii8eca,vecino  de  Madrid. 

Gerardo  Gomez,  recino  de  Madrid,  j  de  presente  de  Yayona. 

Gaspar  Franciflco,  vec^  de  Yiarres,  y  sa  miiger. 

LetraH. 

Letra  J. 

Joige  Mendez,  yecino  de  Madnd. 
75     Jacomo  Lois,  portngoes,  nat'  de  Yayona. 

Juan  Diaz  Dorta,  vec^  de  Biarres. 

Joan  Luis,  cnnado  de  Manuel  Gomez,  Tecino  de  Daques  en  Francia. 

Juan  de  Porto,  vecino  de  BnrdeoB. 

Juan  Nunez  Febos  y  vn  h^jo  suyo  y  ra  muger. 
^     Juan  Perez,  vecino  de  Penorada. 

Juan  Nuiiez  Sarauia,  vec®  de  Madrid. 

Juan,  hermano  de  Manuel  de  Arrocha. 

Jorge  Mendez,  vecino  de  Yayona. 

Letra  L. 

Luis  Santos,  mercader,  yec^  de  Pastrana,  y  su  muger  y  tres  hijos  y 
85  vnanieta. 

Luis  Rodriguez,  vecino  de  Ciudad-Bodrigo,  l^jo  de  Isabel  Nu&ez, 
viuda.        ^ 

Luis,  cufiado  de  Jacomo  Luis,  natural  de  Yayona. 

Luis  de  Orta,  herm^  del  dicho  Juan  Diaz. 
90     Luis  Lopez,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 

Luis  Diaz,  vecino  de  Yayona. 

Lorenzo  Diae  Lumbrera,  vecino  de  Francia  en  Biaries. 

Loren90  Diaz  Lombando  (^),  vec<^  de  Biarres. 

Luis  Garces,  vecino  de  Pamplona. 

Letra  M. 
95     Manuel  Enrriquez  Yalentin,  vecino  de  Yiarres,  y  su  muger,  suegra, 
y  dos  criadas  y  vna  hija. 

Manuel    Serra,   vecino   de   Anastander,   hermano   de    Fernando 
Montesinos. 
Manuel  Alvarez  Mesonero,  vecino  de  Yiarres. 
100     Manuel  Rodriguez,  testificante. 
Maria  Rodriguez,  su  madre. 
Manuel  Enrriquez,  vecino  de  la  Yastida. 
Manoel  Carballo,  vecino  de  Yayona. 
Manuel  Ck)tiiio,  vecino  de  Pe&orada. 
105     Miguel  Nunez,  vecino  de  Biarres. 
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Mathias  Lopez,  vecino  de  Bordeos. 

Manuel  NuSiez,  vecino  de  Biarres. 

Manoel  Serra,  hermano  de  Joan  Montesinos,  Tecino  de  Yayona. 

Manoel  Gomez,  vecino  de  Daqnes,  7  por  otro  nombre  Daniel  Gomez, 
no      Martin  Gomez,  vecino  de  Bayona. 

Maria  Luis,  vecina  de  Bayona. 

Manuel  Martinez  y  M*  Nuiiei,  sn  muger,  vecinoe  de  Bayona. 

Manuel  de  Rocha,  vecino  de  Bayona,  y  Juan,  su  hermano. 

Manuel  Valencia. 
1x5     Martin  Gomez,  confitero,  vec^  de  Bayona. 

Maria  Luis,  su  muger. 

Manuel  de  Arrocha,  vecino  de  Vayona. 

Martin  Aluarez,  vecino  de  Bayona. 

Manuel  de  Valencia, 
x^     Manuel  Enrriquez  Valentin,  y  su  muger,  suegra  y  dos  cuSiadas,  vec^ 
de  Biarres. 

Manuel  Serra,   vecino   de   Amsterdam,   hermano   de   Fernando 
Montesinos. 

LetraN. 

Nicolassa  Lopez,  vecina  de  Bayona. 

Letra  0. 

LetraP. 
ia5     Paulo  de  Aguiar,  resid^  en  Vayona. 

P<>  Baez,  residente  en  la  Bastida,  y  su  hgo,  Fulano  Baes. 

I^  Gomez,  vecino  de  Baiona. 

Ftoqual  Lopez,  vec^   de  Vayona,  cuiiado  del   capitan  Antonio 
Fernandez  de  Losada. 
130     Po  Enrriquez,  &8tio,  vecino  de  Vayona. 

P^  de  Acosta,  tiene  su  casa  en  Bayona. 

P<>  Lopez  Serra,  vec**  de  Peiiorada. 

Pierres  de  Arrocha,  portugues,  veo^  de  Bayona. 

I^  Loren9o,  vecino  de  Sancti  Espiritus. 
135     F^  de  Castro,  vecino  de  Pamplona. 

Letra  Q. 
Letra  R. 
Letra  S. 
Santiago  Gomez,  natural  de  Vayona. 
Simon  Lopez  Enrriquez,  vec^  de  Bayona. 
Sebastian  Lopez,  hijo  de  Luis  Lopez,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 
Saluador  Rodriguez,  portugues,  circuncidado,  vecino  de  Ruan. 
140     Saluador  Gomez,  natural  de  Daques  en  Francia,  vecino  de  Valladolid, 
y  su  hermano  Jerardo,  vecino  de  Vayona. 
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LetraT. 
Trancoso  Lopez,  giade,  doctor,  vecino  de  Bnideos. 

Letra  V. 
Yasoo  Fernandez,  herm<>  del  capitan  Losada. 
Yasco  Fernandez  Jaen,  vec^  de  Toledo. 

Letra  X. 
145     Xp<5bal  de  Acosta,  vec^  de  Viarres. 

Xp<5bal  de  Acoeta,  prime  del  dicho,  vecino  de  Yiarrei. 
Xpdbal  de  Acosta,  yecino  de  la  Bastida. 

Letra  Y. 
Ysabel  Nniiez,  yiuda,  vec*  de  Cindad-Rodrigo. 
Yaabel  Albarez,  viuda,  vec*  de  Bajona. 

Letra  General 
150     Las  mngeres  7  kgos  de  Christ^bal  Bodriguez;  Francisco  Baez  7 
Christdbal  de  Acosta  7  Luis  Santos. 

La  Ck)ronela  (llamase  Ysabel),  muger  de  Cindad-Bodrigo,  rica  7  tiene 
vn  l^jo  que  estubo  preso  en  la  Inquisicion  7  viui6  en  Yiarres. 
El  Frade,  de  nacion  portugues,  yecino  de  Madrid. 
155     Dos  mo90s,  mercaderes  Portugueses,  vecinos  de  la  Bastida  que  tratan 
en  nabales,  anascotes  7  8a7as  7  estdn  en  Madrid. 
La  hija  de  Luis  Lopez,  muger  de  Manuel  NuSiez,  yecina  de  Yiarres. 
Yn  tio  de  dicho  Christ6bal  de  Acosta. 
Yn  Bobrino  de  Fernando  Montesinos. 
160     Yna  moza  francesa  de  la  Yastida  que  reside  en  esta  corte. 

Yn  mo90  vecino  de  la  Bastida  que  estd  en  Madrid  7  es  7emo  de 
Daniel  Enrriques,  vecino  de  la  Bastida. 
Fariente  de  Antonio  Mgradiz  (^),  vecino  de  Burdeos. 
Yn  hermano  de  Balthasar  Bodriguez,  vecino  de  Burdeos. 
i^     Yn  sobrino  de  Enrrique  Nunez  Sarauia,  residente  en  Burdeos. 
La  hiza  de  Francisco  Nuiiez,  platero,  vecino  de  Yiarres. 
Yn  hiemo  de  Duarte  Pereira,  vecino  de  Ba7ona. 
Yn  hombre  portugues,  vecino  de  Pefiorada  7  reside  en  esta  corte. 
Dos  bermanos  de  Luis  Diaz,  vecinos  de  Ya7ona. 
170     La  muger  de  Enrrique  Nuiiez  Sarauia. 

Las  Baiajas,  portuguesas,  vecinas  de  Madrid. 
La  muger  de  Gaspar  Francisco. 
La  muger  de  Fran<^  Baez  Gamargo. 
Yn  mo^o  valentonafo  portugues,  estafieulor. 
175     El  padre  de  Marin  Albarez,  vecino  de  Ba7ona. 

Yn  hombre  que  vino  de  Amsterdam  con  dos  hermanos,  nombiados 
Juan  7  Manuel,  7  fulano  capitan. 
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Yn  Portugaes  que  viae  &  Santo  Domingo  el  Beal,  la  mnger  7  vna 
sobrina. 
180     Yn  h^o  de  Roldan,  arriero,  vecino  de  la  Bastida,  que  reside  en  esta 
corte. 

(§  76.)    Memoria  de  algunos  Portugesea  que  vmen  en 
Madrid^  que  han  dicho  sua  dichos  en  defensas  de 
reo8  portugesea  preaoa  en  d  Santo  Ojfficioy  con  ncymbrea 
de  vedruiad  y  naturaleza  deUoa^  afio  de  1634. 
En  Ida  defenaaa  de  Enrrique  Nunez  Sarauia. 

Luis  de  Oliuera,  Lisboa,  natural  de  Lamego,  viae  en  la  calle  de  las 
Carretas,  obligado  del  carbon. 

Balthasar  Enrriquez,  natural   del  TrancosOi  hermano  de  Joige 
Enrriquez,  calle  de  Alcala,  de  52  i^os. 
5     Duarte  Fernandez,  natural  de  lisboa,  vine  en  la  calle  de  Fuencarral. 

Alfonso  Cardoso,  natural  de  Lisboa,  posa  en  casa  de  Melchor  de 
Molina. 

Albaro  Fernandez  Marquez,  Portugues,  natural  de  Toledo,  en  la 
callejuela  de  la  Yictoria. 
10     Francisco  de  Amezqueta,  natural  de  Trancoso,  posa  en  la  calle  de 
San  HigeL 

Francisco  Perez  de  Oliuera,  contador  de  Su  Magestad,  posa  frente  a 
la  yglesia  de  la  &■>>*  Trinidad. 

Don  Manuel  Pacheco  de  Oliuera,  su  hijo. 
15     Antonio  Rodrigez,  boticario,  natural  de  Yergan9a,  &  la  Red  de 
San  Luis  en  la  esquina  de  la  de  los  Jardines. 

Manuel  de  Paz  Fidalgo  de  la  casa  de  Orreg  en  la  carrera  de 
San  Gerdnimo,  casas  del  Conde  de  Salazar. 

(§  77.)    En  laa  defenaaa  de  Simon  Lopez  Mendez. 

Feman  Gomez  Pardo,  natural  de  la  Guardia,  en  la  calle  de  la  + 
(cruz),  casas  de  Dona  Luisa  de  Heredia. 

Dona  M^  de  los  Reyes,  Portuguesa,  fu4  vecina  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo  j 
muger  de  Fran<^  Leon  Espinossa,  frontero  de  la  jglesia  de  la  S"^ 
5  Trinidad,  en  casas  de  Juan  Lo9ano,  barbero. 

Gerdnimo  Rodriges  del  Ca^o,  natural  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  casado  7 
en  casa  de  los  de  arriba. 

Antonio  Rodriges  del  Cf^o,  natural  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  casado  d  la 
porterfa  vieja  de  Felipe. 
10     Gaspar  Lopez  de  Paz,  en  la  calle  de  San  Luis. 

Antonio  Suarez,  natural  de  Trancoso,  viue  en  la  calle  del  Soldado. 

Beatriz  de  Fonseca,  muger  de  dicho  Antonio  Suarez. 
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Mencia  Nuiiex,  viada  de  Antonio  NniSes,  snegra  de  Joan  Ncdles 
Sarania. 
15     Jnana  Bautista,  muger  de  Antonio  R^  boticario  d  la  Bed  de 
San  Luis. 

(§  78.)    En  Ida  defenaas  de  Juan  Nnfiez  Sarama. 

Manuel  NnSiez  Naoarro,  tiene  la  estampa  de  los  najpes  &  la  Bed  de 
San  Lois. 

El  Licen^  Garcia  de  HiUan,  abogado,  natural  de  Lisboa  &  la  calle 
de  Alcala. 
5     Fran<»  Bodriges  de  Madrid,  obligado  de  la  pimienta,  en  la  calle  de 
Alcala. 

Luis  Albares  de  Silva,  corredor  de  cambios  &  la  Bed  de  San  Luis. 

Antonio  Mendez,  natural  de  Visco,  calle  de  las  Infantas. 

Juan  Lopez  Leoner,  posa  en  la  estampa  de  los  najpes. 

(§  79.)    En  las  de  Oaspar  Mendez  Baeza. 

Diego  Diaz  Nunez,  natural  de  Lamego,  calle  de  la  +  (cruz). 
Manuel  Cardoso,  barbero  7  cin:gano,  natural  de  Lamego,  en  la  calle 
de  Ortaleza. 
Francisco  Lopez  Tellez,  natural  de  Yillaflor. 
Manuel  Lopez  Tellez,  su  hermano,  &  la  calle  de  Peligroe. 

(§  8o.)    En  las  de  Oaspar  Mendez  Bae^. 

Diego  Diaz  Nuiiez,  natural  de  Lamego,  calle  de  la  +  (cruz). 

Manuel  Ley. 

Francisco  Lopez  de  Oliuera,  natural  de  Lamego,  en  la  calle  de 
San  Bernardo. 

Luis  de  Acosta,  natural  de  la  Torre  de  Moncorbo,  boticario  en  la  calle 
de  Alcala. 

Rodrigo  Fernandez  Marchena. 

Diego  Bodriges  Acosta  Marchena,  natural  de  la  Guardia,  en  la  calle 
de  Ortaleza,  casas  del  capitan  Pacheco. 

(§  81.)    En  las  de  Jorge  Enrriquez. 

Luis  Enrriquez  Albin,  natural  de  Yillaflor,  al  Caballero  de  Qracia. 

Diego  Nu&ez  Fuentes,  natural  de  Mogadeiro,  en  la  calle  de  los 
Jardines. 

Manuel  Fernandez,  natural  de  la  Henojosa,  en  la  calle  de  los 
CedaceroB. 
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Maria  Fernandesi  natural  de  la  Gnardiai,  en  la  calle  de  Baena 
Viata. 

Leonor  Rodriges,  viuda,  natural  de  Oporto,  fine  en  la  calle  de  la 
Cruz. 

Francisco  Femandex  Martines,  natural  de  Villarreal,  calle  del  Caba- 
llero  de  Gracia. 

Ana  Rodrigee,  natural  de  Reynados  en  Portugal,  ves*  de  la  V*  de 
Yruesta. 

Antonio  Gomel,  natural  de  la  Guardia  en  Portugal,  tendero  en 
Yruesta. 


(§  8a.)    En  d  pro^eeo  de  Ant"*  Fz.  Castafio. 
Bartholom^  Gomez,  natural  de  Lisboa,  en  la  calle  de  las  Urosas. 

(§  83.)    En  las  defensaa  de  Bartolomi  Febos. 

Fernando  Manuel,  natural  de  Lisboa,  tesorero  de  la  pimienta,  en  la 
calle  del  Principe. 

Manoel  de  Mendo9a,  natural  de  Oporto,  posa  en  la  calle  del 
Principe. 
5     Don  Jacinto  de  Lemos,  administrador  general  de  la  Pimienta, 
natural  de  Lisboa,  en  la  calle  del  Principe. 

Diego  R'  Solis,  natural  de  Lisboa,  calle  de  San  Luis. 

Marcos  de  Auila,  Portuges,  natural  de  Ciudad-Rodrigo,  offi9ial  de 
los  libros  de  Manuel  de  Paz. 
'^     Antonio  de  Soto,  Portuges,  natural  de  Ruan,  en  la  calle  del  Amor 
de  Dios. 

El  Doctor  Fernando  Cardoso,  natural  del  Trancoso,  medico,  en  la 
calle  de  las  Infentas. 

Simon  Faria,  Portuges,  natural  de  Alantejo,  recon9iliado,  en  la  calle 
'^  de  Son  Augustin. 

Doctor  Duarte  Baez,  natural  de  Naba  el  Morconde,  en  la  calle  de 
Silua. 

£1  Doctor  Migel  de  Silueira,  medico,  mathem&tico  de  Su  Magestad, 
en  la  calle  de  la  Fuente  del  Aue  Maria. 
^     Maria  de  Borjes,  natural  de  Pafos,  en  la  calle  del  Almendro. 

Francisco  Enrriquez,  mercader,  vecino  de  Talauera,  7 

Gabriel  Enrriquez,  su  bermano. 

Manuel  Rodriges,  9apatero  de  viejo,  vecino  de  Talauera. 

Gktfpar  Lopez  de  Paz,  mercader  de  seda  portuges,  soltero,  que  posa 
^^  en  la  Red  de  San  Luis. 
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(§  84.)    Portugeaea  que  ay  en  Parirancu 

Duarte  Lopez  Diaz ;  (Caspar  Nunez,  tendero ;  Luis  Rodriges, 
platero;  Francisco  Lopez;  Francisco  Mendez;  Antonio,  sobrino 
de  Sena;  Francisco  Cardosso;  Simon  de  Oliuera;  Tomas  Alfonso; 
Antonio  Baez ;  Bias  NoBez ;  Joan  R.  Forte ;  Antonio  Lopez,  tendero ; 
5  La  Xordana ;  Diego  Lopez  Serra ;  Antonio  Rodriges ;  Pedro  Enrriquez ; 
Manuel  de  Oliuera;  Juan  Rodriges;  Francisca  de  Najara;  Fenian 
Lopez  de  Paz;  Manuel  Rodriges;  Manuel  Fernandez;  Jorge  de 
Oliuera;  Manuel  Fernandez;  Diego  Lopez;  Ysabel  Oliuera;  Pedro 
de  Amezqueta ;  Antonio  de  Leon,  est4  en  Madrid  donde  es  corredor 
xo  de  lonja ;  Francisco  Fernandez ;  la  madre  de  Duarte  Lopez ;  Manuel 
de  Almeida;  Manuel  Lopez  Lima;  Aluaro  Cardoso;  Diez  Lopez; 
Simon  Fernandez;  Antonio  Mendez  Lamego;  Francisco  de  Castro. 
Todos  estoB  fueron  presos. 


(§  85.)    Lista  de  los  Portugeaes  que  ay  en  Ciudad-ReaZ. 

Gaspar  Diaz ;  Francisco  Enrriquez :  Tsabel  7  Guiomar  Enrriquez, 
BUS  cunadas;  Felipe  Gomez;  Beatriz  Lopez,  su  muger;  Rafael* 
criado,  7  Beatriz,  criada;  Henrrique  de  Acosta;  Gaspar  Rodriges, 
labrador;  Juana  Martines,  su  muger,  es  medio  morisca;  Diego, 
5  Gaspar  7  Pedro,  sus  h^jos ;  Migel  7  Maria,  hermanos  de  dicho  Gaspar 
Rodriges;  Diego  Lopez;  Isabel  de  Acosta;  Domingo,  criado;  las 
hijas  de  Antonio  R.,  Ciudad-Real,  fugitiuas;  Beatriz,  Violante  7 
Tsabel,  Sebastian  7  Diego,  chiquitos ;  Maria,  su  esclaua,  portugesa ; 
Doctor  Francisco  de  Paiba,  medico,  7  Men9ia  NuBez,  su  muger; 

10  Ysabel  7  Catalina,  h^as ;  Luis  Baez  7  Blanca  Fernandez,  sobrinoe ; 
Clara  Enrriquez ;  Gon9alo  Baez,  su  hixo ;  Catalina,  criada,  7  Lucreoia, 
negra ;  Gregorio  Rodriges ;  El  Doctor  Duarte  Mendez,  su  hermano ; 
Jacobo  Sarmiento ;  Ana  Vaez,  su  muger ;  Tsabel  7  Antonia,  hjjas ; 
Domingo  Lopez;  Leonor  Baez,  su  milger,  difiinta;  Francisco  Lopes 

15  7  Catalina  Lopez,  sus  hijos ;  Domingo  (^),  esclauo ;  Maria,  Manael, 
Francisco  7  Pedro,  criados;    Domingo  Rz.,  que  llaman  el  brauo; 
Maria  Lopez,  su  muger;   Ana»  su  hija,  7  Maria,  criada;   Antonio 
Rodriges;  Clara  Rodriges,  su  muger;   Manuel  7  Antonio,  criados 
Fernando  Rodriges;  Antonio  7  Manuel,  sus  hijos;  Gaspar,  criado 

90  Juan  Sarmiento ;  Maria  Diaz,  su  muger ;  Tsabel  Baez ;  Maria  Diaz 
Gaspar  Lopez ;  Francisco  Lopez ;  Francisco  Rodriges ;  Pedro  Loi>es 
Manuel  Lopez  7  Melchor  R. ;  Fulano  de  Perea  con  muger  e  h^'os. 
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(§  86.)  Memoricd  de  peasoas  Christianas  novas  da  condado 
de  Braganfa  denun^iadas  no  aancto  officio  de  Inqui- 
si^ion  de  Coimbra  as  quaes  andaon  en  casteUa. 

Antonio  Ferras,  Ghristiano  novo. 

Francisco  de  Sousa,  biuuo. 

Manoel  Sanchez,  ChriBtiano  novo,  procnrador,  casado  con  Tenebra 
Enrrique,  presa. 

Pedre  Alvarez,  Ghristiano  novo,  casado  con  Gra9ia  Nunez,  tratante. 

Francisco  Fernandez,  Ghristiano  novo,  9apatero  da  (ida  de  Bragan9a. 

Anna  de  Gastro,  casada  con  Manoel  Alvarez. 

Manoel  Alvarez,  marido  da  i*  proxima. 

Francisco  Alvarez  ^  irmao  do  dito  Manoel  Alvarez. 

Maria  de  Gastro,  molher  deste. 

Antonio  Yaz,  Ghristiano  novo,  mercadcf^,  fillo  de  Enrriqne  Diaz, 
boticario. 

(§  87.)  MeTOoria  de  las  personas  con  quien  tiene  corre- 
spondefnda  Antonio  Rodriguez  Oradis,  alias  Mendez, 
y  su  hermano  Francisco  Rodrigues^  vednos  de  Madrid, 

Toledo. 

Manuel  Bazquez ;  Antonio  Albarez  de  Silba ;  Rodrigo  Arias ;  Manjael 
Fernandez  Portalegre;  Thomas  Suarez;  Diego  Rodriguez  Gardoso; 
Diego  Rodriguez  Henrriquez;  Onofre  Piedrayta;  Rodrigo  Arias; 
Jorge  Rodriguez  Lambra;  Manuel  Fernandez  Portalegre. 

Mond^ar. 
Pedro  de  Mata. 

Ciudad-Real  6  Toledo. 
Gaspar  Mendez  Baessa;  Antonio  Rodriguez  de  Azeuedo. 

Richard  J.  H.  Qottheil. 
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INDEX   OF  NAMES. 


AbeirOi  Melchor  de,  $  6,  L  6, 
Abila,  Blanoa  de,  26,  98. 

—  Francisca  do,  72,  93. 

—  Rodrigo  de,  72,  95. 

—  Zezilia  de,  72,  94. 

Aoosta,    Balthasar   Rodrigoef   de, 
76,13. 

—  Chri8t6bal  de,  76,  151,  158. 

—  Christoual  Oamargo  de,  76,  59. 

—  Francisco  Baez  de,  76,  47. 

—  Henrrique  de,  86,  3. 

—  Isabel  de,  86,  6. 

—  Luis  de,  8,  9. 

—  Luis  de,  80. 

—  Otro  Francisco  Baez  de,  76,  49. 

—  F»  de,  76,  131. 

—  Xpdbal  de,  76,  145-7. 
Acuna,  D.  Juan  Vazquez  de,  1. 

<—  Feman  Ruiz  Lobo  Osigano  de,  4, 
178. 

—  Luis  Ruiz  Patino  de,  4,  175. 
Aguiar,  Paulo  de,  76,  195. 
Alaroon,  Simon  de,  9  (b),  z6 ;  26, 93. 
Alba,  Fernando  de,  2,  aa 
Albarez,  Dona  Ana,  6,  9. 

—  Fran«»,  10,  6. 

—  Frandsca,  47, 67,  72  (heading). 

—  Francisco,  72,  97. 

—  Marin,  76,  175. 

—  Nuno,  6,  9 ;  7,  i,  6. 

—  Theresa,  26,  4 ;  72,  15. 

—  Ysabel,  76,  149. 
Albin,  Luis  Enrriquez,  81. 
Alfonso,  Tomas,  84,  3. 
Almeida,  Manuel  de,  84,  zi. 
Altemez,  Maria,  11,  4. 

—  N.,  11,  37. 

—  Phelipa,  11,  3. 
Alttenez,  Phelipa,  72,  17. 
Altunez,  Maria,  72,  18. 
Aluarez,  Antonio,  76,  7. 


Aluarez,  Balthasar,  4,  56. 

—  Balthasar,  76,  17. 

—  Clara,  4,  47. 

—  Diego,  4,  195. 

—  Fernando,  6,  7. 

—  Martin,  76,  118. 

—  Nufio,  4,  904. 

—  Sebastian,  4,  146. 
Alya,  Don  Joseph  de,  66. 
[Alrarez],  Antonio,  66. 
AlTarez,  Fernando  6  Senrando,  11, 

33 ;  Santiago,  21,  i ;  40,  41,  48. 

—  Francisoa,  22,  46;    29,  89,  47, 
60,  66,  67  (heading). 

—  Francisco,  86,  9. 

—  Geronimo,  72,  Z9. 

—  Inee,  17, 15. 
[Alvarez],  Luis,  66. 
Alyarez,  Manoel,  86,  7-9. 

—  Manuel :  Granada,  18,  z  ;  60. 

—  Maria:   Sevilla,   18,  8;    19,  3; 
21,  9 ;  67,  68,  60,  61,  69. 

—  Pedre,  86,  5. 

—  Pedro,  66. 

—  Theresa,  11,  9. . 

Ameiq*.,  Manuel  Suarez  de,  12,  6. 
Amezqueta,  Francisco  de,  76,  za 

—  Pedro  de,  84,  9. 

Aziaya,  Beatriz  de,  22,  90 ;  24,  3. 
Anaya  y  Nauarro,  Fernando  de, 

72,  4a. 
Andrade,   Blanca  de,   9,   99;  17, 

31. 

—  Clara  de,  9,  90,  99 ;  17,  3Z. 

—  Guiomar  de,  86. 

—  Ines,  6,  az. 

—  Isabel,  61. 

—  Josepha  de,  see  Auila,  Josepha 
de,  or  Avila,  Josepha  Guiomar  de. 

—  Juan  Perez  de,  9,   z6,   z8 ;   17, 
a9»  30. 

—  Don  Juan  Simon  de,  6,  z8. 
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[Andrade],  Leonor :  Sevilla,  18|  5  ; 

6,  so. 
Andrade,  Manuel :  Sevilla,  IS,  4,  5 ; 

61,  69. 
[Andrade],  Phelipe  [de],  61. 
Andrade,  Simon  de,  9  (b),  9;  10, 

x8 ;  26,  18 ;  Sevilla,  18,  1-3 ;  21, 

z  ;  60,  61. 
Andres,  75,  za. 
Angela,   10,  23;   22,   33,  50;    72, 

ZZ9-Z4. 

Angela,  22,  27-9. 
Angela  j  M*  G*:  Sevilla,  20,  a. 
Antonia,  Dona,  7,  39. 
Antonio,  Andres,  75,  Z9. 

—  sobrino  de  Serra,  84,  a, 
Aqnila,  Angela  del,  2,  9. 
Arellano,  Lois  Ramirez  de,  8,  zo. 
Arias,  Balthasar,  75,  Z7. 

—  Beatrix,  m6  Arias,  Phelipa. 

—  Beatriz,  72,  60. 

—  Cathalina,  72,  6z. 
-.D.,10,  7. 

—  Fernando,  72,  69. 

—  Francisca,  66,  67. 

—  Francisco,  72,  63. 

—  Isabel,  65. 

—  Josepha,   28,    ai ;    72,    Z53 ;    78 
(contra),  9 ;  74,  94. 

—  Maria,  28,  Z3,  14  ;  78  (contra),  5 ; 
74,  Z4,  Z5. 

--  Maria,  72,  58-60. 

—  Maria,  72,  Z53. 

—  Maria  Guiomar,  5,  z. 

—  Phelipa,  28,  Z4 ;  72,  59,  60;  78 
(contra),  5  ;  74,  Z5. 

—  Rodrigo,  87,  z. 

—  Rodrigo,  87,  3. 
Aroca,  Martin  de,  19,  48. 
[Arrocha],  Joan  [de],  75,  8a. 
Arrocha,  Manuel  de,  75,  89,  ZZ7. 

—  Pierres  de,  75,  X33. 
Atabora,  75,  9. 

Auila,  Blanca  de,  9  (b),  Z7. 

—  Cecilia  de,  9  (b),  31,  3a,  35,  37, 
39- 


Auila,  Diego  de,  9  (b),  Z7. 

—  Francisca  de,  9  (b),  37,  38. 
[Auila],  Francisca  [de],  22,  37,  39. 
Auila,  Isauel  de,  9  (b),  35,  36. 

—  Josepha  de,  17,  30,  3 x. 

—  Juan  de,  9  (b),  39. 

—  Manuel  de,  22,  4Z. 

—  Marcos  de,  88,  a 

Auila  6  Dauila,  Rodrigo  de,  22,  39, 

4^ 
[Auila],  Zezilia  [de],  22,  38,  39. 
Avila,  Diego  de,  70. 

—  Josepha  Guiomar  de,  9,  z8,  aa 
Azeuedo,    Antonio   Rodriguez   de, 

87,6. 

B. 
B.,  Do&a  Geronima,  72,  73. 
Baessa,  Gaspar  Mendez,  87,  6. 
Baez,  Antonio,  4,  X3. 

—  Antonio,  84,  4. 

—  Duarte,  4,  aao,  aaz. 

—  Doctor  Duarte,  88,  z6. 

—  Enrrique,  4,  88.  X94. 

—  Francisco,  75,  Z50. 

—  Fulano,  75,  X96. 

—  Ck>n9alo,  85,  zz. 

—  Isabel,  4,  8z. 

—  Leonor,  85,  Z4. 

—  Luis,  85,  zo. 

—  F»,  75,  za6. 

—  Ysabel,  85,  ao. 

Baeza,     Gaspar    Mendez,    79,    80 

(heading). 
Balderrama,  Pedro  de,  18,  z. 
Baleazar  j  Santander,  Manuel  de : 

Zaragoza,  18,  8 ;  19,  3,  4 ;  20,  3 ; 

21,7;  28-84. 
Baigas,  Doctor,  28,  aa ;  78  (contra),  8. 
Barros,  Manuel  Lopez,  4,  Z75. 
Bas,  Andres  Aluarez  del,  4,  9a 

—  Diego  Hernandez  del,  4,  aoo,  aoi, 
az8. 

Bautista,  Juana,  77,  Z5. 
Bazquez,  Manuel,  87,  z. 
Beatriz,  17,  Z4. 
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Beatriz,  86,  3,  7. 

Bentura,  Gaspar,  10, 18;  Seyilla,  21, 

5;  25,  z8;  S«yilla,61;  72,88. 
[Betis],  Luis  [de],  22,  a6. 
[Betis],  Pasquala  [de],  22,  25,  96. 
Betia,  Thomasa  de,  9  (b),  6,  7. 

—  Thomassa  de»  22^  a6 ;  72,  Z19. 
[Betis],  Thomaaaa  [de],  22,  04,  96. 
Billanueba,  Alonso  de,  8,  9. 
Bitorero,  Franciaoo  Alvarez,  11^  33. 
Blanca,  72,  9a. 

Blanco,  D.  Diego,  2,  15. 

Bolo,  8m  Roblea,  Don  Bernardo  de. 

Boija,  N.,  9  (b),  40, 41. 

—  Sr*,  72,  44,  45. 
Boig'es,  Maria  de,  88,  so. 
Botija,  Diego :  Seyilla,  20,  6. 
Briso,  Antonio  Mendez  de,  76,  99. 
Brito,  Antonio  de,  4,  59. 


Cabe9a,  Francisco  Bacz,^  4,  190. 
Cabe^on,  Manuel  Lopez,  4,  145. 
Oabeza    de  Vorrego,    tee  Vazquez, 

Manuel  (?) 
Cabrera,  Alonao  de,  6,  6. 
Camargo,  Francisco  Baez  (Madrid), 

76,  59»  173. 

—  Francisco  Baez  (Biarres),  76,  60, 

173- 
Campos,  Beatriz  de:  Cordova,  18, 
3;  66. 

—  Beatriz  de :  Zaragoza,  82. 
-—  Beatriz  de,  72,  37. 

—  Juan  de,  4,  144,  176. 

—  Leonor  de,  11,  99,  93  ;  26, 15,  z6. 

—  Manuela  de,  11,  93;  26,  z6. 

—  Pedro  de,  11,  90,  99 ;   26,  99 ; 
26,  13-16. 

—  Phelipa  de,  17,  98. 

—  Sebastian  de,  9  (b),  15  ;  26,  99. 
Cano,  Antonio  del :  Cuenca,  18,  i,  9. 

—  Antonio  Rodrigee  del,  77,  8. 

—  Gaspar  del,  9  (b),  46,  47 ;  17,  19, 
13;  72,83,84. 

Cano,  GenSnimo  Rodriges  del,  77, 6. 


Carballo,  Manoel,  76,  103. 
Cardoso,  Alfonso,  76,  6. 

—  Aluaro,  84,  11. 

—  Antonio  Aluarez,  76,  6,  7. 

—  Blanca,  76,  18. 

—  Diego,  4,  73. 

—  Diego  Rodriguez,  87,  9. 

—  Duarte  Rodriguez,  76,  38. 

—  El  Doctor  Fernando,  88,  Z9. 

—  Feman  Lopez,  4,  1x4. 

—  Francisco,  76,  59. 

—  Juan  Marquez,  10,  5  ;  72,  66,  67. 

—  Manuel,  79. 
Cardosso,  Francisco,  84,  3. 

—  Don  Juan,  74,  95. 
Caruallo,  Diego,  76,  33. 
Castano,  Ant<^  Fz.,  82  (heading). 
Castan*,   Antonio   Fernandez,    76, 

98. 
Castillo,  Fran^  del :  Cuenca,  19, 5 ; 

21,1. 
Castro,  Agueda  de,  27,  9. 

—  Angela  de,  see  Toledo,  Angela  de. 

—  Anna  de,  86,  7. 

—  Antonio  de  (Burdeoe),  4,  5. 

—  Antonio  de  (Uerena),  68. 

—  Don  Antonio  de  (Merida),  72, 
140. 

—  Anzela  de,  72,  59,  53. 

—  Balthasar  de :    Llerena,  18,   i ; 
19,  I ;  21,  z ;  68. 

—  Benito  de,  6,  98. 

—  Catalina  de,  76,  39. 

—  Cathalina  de,  2,  14. 

*  Franoisca  Albarez  de,  2,  91. 

—  Francisca  Antonia  Alvarez  de, 
6,8. 

—  Francisco  de,   10,   19;    17,    6; 
24,6. 

—  Francisco  de,  84,  19. 

—  Isabel   de,   11,  33;    62,  60,   72 
(heading). 

—  Isauel  de,  6,  7. 

—  Isauel  de  (Isabel?),  80,  87,  48, 
48  (heading). 

—  Isidora  de,  8,  43. 
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CastrO;  Joan  de,  10,  19 ;  17,  6 ;  22, 
X  ;  24,  6  ;  26,  04,  115. 

—  Luis  de,  7,  a6,  27. 

—  Manuel  de,  4,  5. 

—  Maria  de,  86,  xo. 

—  Dona  Mariana  de,  6,  97. 

—  Miguel  de,  23,  93. 

—  Miguel  de,  72,  89 ;  74,  34, 

—  Pedro  Fernandez,  4,  197. 

—  P»  de,  76,  135. 

—  Raphael  de,  26,  95. 
^  Raphael  I.,  22,  9. 
Catalina,  86,  ix. 
Caxeres,  Juan  Diaz,  72,  9* 
Cazeres,  Albaro  de,  72,  X37. 

—  Aluaro  de,  28,  37  ;  74,  99* 

—  Alvaro  de,  16,  x. 
Ceiton,  Felipe,  4,  109. 
Cerralbo,  Fran***  Lopez,  4,  X03. 
Cha^i,  Francisco  Nunez  de,  4,  75. 
Chaues,  Joxje  Mendez,  4,  40,  49. 

—  J0B6  Mendez,  4,  14. 
Chipadorta,  76,  31. 
Chrisostomo,  Juan,  8,  7. 
Qigano,  Feman  Rodriguez,  4,  X98. 
Cimero,  Pedro  Diaz  de,  4,  184. 
Cisnero,  Antonio  Nicolas  de,  17,  5. 
Cianeros,  Antonio  Nicolas  de,  24,  x ; 

64,  66,  67. 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  76,  159. 
Clara,  10,  99;   22,  30-39,  5X;    72, 

XX5-X7. 
Comino,  Manuel  Fernandez,  4,  x9o, 

X9I. 

Cordoua,  Alonsso  de,  72,  6. 
Cordouero,  Luis  Mendez,  4,  XX7. 
CordoTa,  Alonso  de,  11,  x. 

—  Ana  de  :  Zaragoza,  18,  3 ;  21,  8 ; 
29-88. 

—  Francisco  de :  Zaragoza,  18,  9 ; 
19,  7;  20,  9;  21,6;  28-84. 

[Cordova],  Francisco  [de],  74,  8. 
Cordova,  Gabriel  de,  74, 8. 

—  Rodrigo  de,  72,  33. 

—  Rodrigo  de,  74,  8. 
Correa,  Antonio,  4,  xox. 


Correa,  Dona  Isauel,  7,  xo. 
Cortiza,  Fern'**  Diaz,  2,  99. 

—  Fran**  Diaz,  2,  93. 
Cotino,  Manuel,  76,  X04. 
Coutino  or  Cutino,  Maria,  11,  91 ; 

26,  99 ;  26,  X4-X6. 
Cruz,  Doctor,  28,  xo ;   72,  7X  ;   78 

(contra),  3;  74,  xi. 
Cuello,  Francisco  Fernandez,  4,  X43. 

D. 

Damaya,  Ck>n9alo,  4,  153. 
Diaz,  Antonio,  4,  910. 

—  Antonio,  76,  4. 

—  Antonio  (frances),  76,  5. 

—  Balthasar,  4,  x6i. 

—  Duarte,  4,  ^. 

—  Duarte  Lopez,  84,  x, 

—  Enrrique,  9  (b),  90 ;  26,  31. 

—  Enrrique,  86,  xx. 

—  Felipa,  4,  195. 

—  Gaspar,  4,   139,  137,    140,   145, 
146,  908,  915. 

—  Gaspar,  76,  69. 

—  Gaspar,  86,  i. 

—  Gregorio,  4,  9x6. 

—  Hilaria,  4,  189. 

—  Ines,  4,  160,  x6i. 

—  Josepha,  27,  14 ;  62,  5. 

—  Juan,  28,  3 ;  78  (contra),  x ;  74,  3 ; 
76,89. 

—  Luis,  76,  69,  9X,  169. 

—  Maria,  4,  179. 

—  Maria,  $6,  9o. 

—  Melchor,  4,  133,  134,  x6i,  167, 

174,  909. 

—  Rosa,  27,  I. 

—  Yielante,  4,  159. 
Diego,  86,  & 
Domingo  (criado),  86,  6. 
Domingo  (esclauo),  86,  15. 
Dorta,  Juan  Diaz,  76,  76. 

—  Fernando,  4,  18. 

—  Fran*®,  4,  17,  18. 

Duarte,  Yiolante,  4,  X4T,  x66,  173. 
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Eminente,  D.  Praii«»,  78  (oontrm), 
I ;  7*,  3. 

—  Don  Joan  Franciseoy  72,  a 
Enrrique,  Tenebra,  86,  4. 
[Enrriquez],  Aldonza,  64. 
Enrriquez,  Antonio,  76,  30. 

—  Balthasar,  76,  3. 

—  Catalina,  4,  8<», 

—  Clara,  86,  11. 

—  Daniel,  75,  35,  16a. 

—  Diego,  4,  76. 

—  Don  Diego,  72,  146. 

—  Domingo,  4,  71. 

—  Don   Enrriqne,  18,  9;   28,  38; 
72,  181 ;  74,  30. 

—  Felipa,  4,  68. 

—  Francisco,  88,  az. 

—  Francisco,  86,  i. 

—  Gabriel,  88,  aa. 

—  Guiomar,  86,  1. 

—  Isabel,  64. 

—  Jorge,  76,  4. 

—  Jorge,  81  (heading). 

—  Dona  Joeepha,  6,  19. 

—  Joeepha :  Valencia,  85. 

—  Joan  Mendez,  4,  49. 

—  Manuel,  11,  17;  26,  3  ;  76,  zoa. 

—  Pedro,  4,  77. 

—  Pedro:  SeviUa,  68,  59. 

—  Pedro,  84,  5. 

—  P«,  76,  130. 

—  Simon  Lopez,  75,  137. 
[Enrriquez],  Ysabel,  86,  i. 
Escarraman,  4,  zaa. 
Espinosa,  Francisco  de,  72,  96. 

—  Manuel  de,  11,  37. 
Espinossa,  Francisco  de,  22,  36. 

—  Fran«>  Leon,  77,  4. 

—  Leonor  de,  71,  i,  6. 

—  Maria  de,  71. 

—  Maria  Antonia  de,  71. 

F. 
Faria,  Simon,  88,  14. 
Faro,  Fulano,  76,  51. 


Faya,  Gaspar  Fr*«,  4,  a8,  30. 

Febos,  Bartolome,  8,  3. 

»  Bartolom^  88  (heading). 

—  Diego,  76,  36. 

—  Juan  Nunez,  76,  36,  79. 
Fernandez,  Antonio,  11,  a8. 

—  Beatriz,  72,  168. 
•—  Benito,  4,  116. 

—  Blanca,  86,  xo. 

—  Catalina,  4,  131. 

—  Duarte,  4,  169. 

—  Duarte,  76,  5. 

—  Enrrique,  75,  4a. 

—  Francisco,  84,  10. 

—  Francisco,  86,  6. 

—  Isabel,  8,  13. 

—  Isabel,  72,  167. 

—  Juan,  4,  lar. 

—  Luis,  4,  137. 

—  Manuel,  81. 

—  Manuel,  84,  7. 

—  Manuel,  84,  a 

—  Maria,  81. 
-N.,9,14. 

—  Rodrigo,  4,  7a. 

—  Simon,  84,  la. 

—  Vasco,  75,  143. 
Ferras,  Antonio,  86,  z. 
Ferraz,  Aluaro  de  Fonseca,  4,  84. 
Ferrer,  Francisco,  9  (b),  44 ;  17,  10 ; 

72,  70. 
Figueiro,  Fran*»  Gomez,  4,  17a, 
Figueras,  Maria,  4,  at4. 
Figueroa,  Alexandre  de :  Valencia, 

21,  a  ;  85-88,  44,  49. 

—  Francisco  Gk>mez,  4,  158. 

—  Maria  6  Ysabel  de:  Muivia,  21, 
a  ;  45,  46,  48. 

—  Rosa  de,  4a 

Flores,  D.  Antonio  de,  5,  9. 

—  Antonio  de,  12,  5. 

—  Antonio  de,  72,  57. 

—  Antonio  Fran**  de,  2,  3. 

—  Antonio  Luis  de,  2,  6. 

—  Antonio  Luis  de,  5,  la 

—  Beatriz  de,  2,  la. 
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Flores,  Beatriz  de,  6,  la. 

—  Beatrix  de,  12^  4. 

—  Franoisoo  de,  72,  69. 

—  Ines  de,  22,  la 

—  Ines  Maria  de,  5,  13. 

—  Leonor  de,  6,  9. 

—  Maria  de,  6,  zx. 

—  Ygnea  de,  12,  3. 
Fonseca,  Beatriz  de,  77,  za. 

—  Francisco  de,  11,  30. 

—  GenSnimo  de,  75,  7Z. 

—  Jnana  de,  4,  96. 

—  Lois  de,  4,  ao,  a6.  . 

—  Manuel  de,  4,  67. 
[Fonseoa],  Manuel  [de],  9  (b),  33, 

34- 
Fonseca,  Rodrigo  de,  9  (b),  34. 
Forte,  Juan  R.,  84,  4. 
Francisca  (?),  22,  40. 
Francisco,  22,  3. 

—  72,  ia8. 

—  Gaspar,  76,  73,  17a. 
Frade,  £1,  76,  154. 
Freyle,  Agustina,  64,  66. 
Fr*«,  Catalina,  4,  189. 

—  Gonfalo,  4,  74. 

—  Luarte,  4,  191. 

—  Luis,  4,  177. 

—  Manuel,  4,  181. 

—  Maria,  4,  189. 
Frutos,  D.  Bentura,  2,  zi. 
Fuentes,  Diego  Nunez,  76,  4X  ;  81. 


Garces,  Luis,  76,  94. 
Garcia,  Angela,  2,  4. 

—  Antonio,  8,  z. 

—  Don  Antonio,  19,  a4. 

—  Antonio,  19,  37. 

—  Antoziio,  78,  9. 

—  Beatriz,  2,  zo. 

—  Catalina,  78,  7. 

—  Cathalina,  2,  Z3. 
[Gardal,  Olara,  7,  34. 
Gbux^ia,  Francisco,  19,  4Z,  4a. 

—  Geronima,  19,  3Z,  3a,  6x. 


Gkireia,  GenSnizna,  78,  8. 

—  Joseph,  19,  as,  a6. 

—  Juan,  19,  a6. 

—  Juan,  19,  33. 

—  Luis,  19,  a7,  a8. 
^  Luis,  19,  40. 

—  Luis,  78,  za 

—  Manuel,  19,  39,  30,  59. 

—  Manuel,  19,  34-36. 

—  Manuel,  19,  38,  39. 

—  U\  19,  66. 

—  Doctor  Manuel,  78,  zz. 
-M%  19,46. 

[Garcia],  Sebastian,  19,  36-9. 
Garcia,  Sebastian,  72,  Z7a. 
Garzia,  Cathalina,  72  (heading). 

—  Juan,  72,  Z76. 

—  ICanuel,  72,  180. 

Gaspar  (sm  Tuerto),  9  Hi)),  3,  4. 
Gentil,  Dona  Teresa,   28,  aa;   78 

(contra),  8 ;  74,  a3. 
Geronima,  19,  43,  44. 
Gil,  Diego  Lopez:  Sevilla,  20,  5. 
Gochecha,  Manuel  Nuflez  Pereyra, 

^  163. 
€K>mez,  Aluaro,  4,  zo. 

—  Ana,  4,  Z4Z,  z7Z. 

—  Azia,  4,  X79. 

—  Ana,  4,  az6. 

—  Ana,  72,  5. 

—  Antonio,  76,  az. 

—  Antonio,  81. 

—  Bartholomd,  82. 

—  Catalina,  4,  Z90. 

—  Daniel,  76,  X09. 

—  Diego,  4,  x68. 

—  Diego,  4,  Z93. 

—  Diego,  4,  ao4. 

--  Felipe,  4,  54  ;  86,  a. 

—  Fran**,  6,  X4. 

—  Francisco,  4,  Z94. 

—  Gerardo,  76,  7a. 

—  Geronimo,  sm  Luna,  Geronima 
de. 

•  Heman,  4,  aaa. 
[Gomez],  Jerardo,  76,  Z4Z. 
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Gomez,  Leonor  de  Luna  7,  1,  33. 

—  ICanoel,  76,  Z09. 

—  Manuel,  75,  77. 

—  ICargmrida,  4,  166. 

—  lUrgarita,  4,  156,  15a 

—  Martin,  75,  no,  1x5. 

—  Mayor,  4,  134. 

—  Mayor,  4, 156. 

^  Mayor,  4,   aoa,   904,  906,  009, 
9ia,  di6. 

—  Pedro,  4,  Z70. 

—  P«,  75,  197. 

—  Salnador,  75,  140. 

—  Santiago,  75,  136. 

—  Simon,  4,  55. 

—  Theotonio,  4,  98. 
Gon9a]ez,  Felipa,  4,  909,  azz. 

—  Juan,  4,  no. 

—  Joan,  4,  196. 

—  Jnan,  4,  149. 

—  Juan,  4,  193. 

—  Manuel,  4,  104,  105. 

—  Pedro,  4,  119. 
Gonzales,  Juan,  9,  8. 
Gonzalez,  Isabel,  9,  8. 

—  Juan,  74,  98. 

—  Don  Juan  Thomas,  72,  147. 
Gorda,  Gaspar  Fr^  Came,  4,  184. 
Gradis.    Antonio     Rodriguez,     87 

(heading). 
Grazia,  72,  158. 
Gutierrez,  Don  Antonio,  6, 13 ;  7, 40. 

—  Fran«>,  5,  14. 

—  Francisco,  64. 
[Gutierrez],  Luisa,  17,  9 ;  72,  65. 

—  ICanuel,  Isauel  y  Theresa,  7,  41. 
Gutierrez,    RafSael,  9   (b),   49,  43; 

17,8.9;  72,64,65. 

—  Sebastian,  72,  159. 

Guzman,    Alexandre    de,   10,    zz ; 
22,  8;  26,  8;  72,  X34. 


Henrriquez,  Diego  Rodriguez,  87,  3. 

—  Manuel,  16,  3. 

Heredia,  Dona  Luisa  de  (?),  77,  9. 


Hernandez,  Joeepha,  6,  96. 

—  Josephs,  68,  72  (heading) ;  78, 4. 
Herrera,  Francisco  de,  16,  9. 

—  Isabel  de,  72,  55. 

—  Joseph  de,  72,  54. 

—  Joseph  de,  74,  Z3. 

—  Maria  de,  16,  9. 

—  Maria  de,  28,  Z9 ;  78  (contra),  4 ; 
74,  Z3. 

—  Maria  de,  72,  53. 
[Herrera],  Mariana,  72,  56. 
Herrero,  Juan,   sm  Chrisostoftio, 

Juan. 
Hillan,  El  Licen^<»  Garcia  de,  78, 3. 
Hurtado,  Manuela,  51, 69, 70  ;head- 

ing). 


Ines  {or  [Andrade],  Ines),  6, 9Z. 
Isauel  ([Leon]?  14),  9(b),  Z9. 
Isidra,  Dona,  6,  9. 
Isidro,  Antonio  Garcia,  2,  z. 
—  Manuel,  72,  Z93. 


Jaen,  Antoziio  Fernandez,  4,  39. 

—  Domingo  Fr**,  4,  30. 

—  Miguel  Fr**,  4.  53. 

—  Vasco  Fernandez,  75,  Z44. 
Jeutil,  Si^,  72,  47. 

Jorje,  Francisco,  4,  97. 

Josephona,  La,  sae  Arias,  Josepha. 

Juan,  9  (b),  97. 

Juan,  72,  79. 

Juan,  72,  Z96,  Z98. 

Juan,  Bictoria  y  Maria,  22,  59-4 ; 

23,  97-9;  72,  Z09-ZZ. 
Juana,  Dona,  7,  37. 


La  Borda,  M.  de,  22,  18. 

La  Coronela,  75,  Z59. 

La  Cruz,  Antonio  de,  7,  Z9. 

La  Cuesta,  Catalina  de,  4,  186. 

Laguna,  Beatriz,  85. 

—  Clara,  72,  Z7Z. 
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Laguna,  Francisco,  72,  169. 

—  Pran**  Lopez :  Cuenca,  19,  3,  4. 

—  Maria :  Cuenca,  19,  4. 

—  Maria,  27,  6,  7. 
Lainez,  Maria,  4,  4.  ' 
Lambra,  Jorge  Rodriguez,  87,  4. 
Lamera,  Antonio  Mendez,  Si,  xa. 

—  Don  Diego,  6,  8 ;  7,  35-8. 

—  Don  Francisco,  6,  7. 

—  Dona  Juana,  6,  xa. 

—  Dona  Leona,  6,  10. 
[Lament],  Dona  Maria,  6,  11. 
La  Mota,  Diego  de,  2,  x6. 

—  Enrriqne  de,  2,  18. 
La  O,  Maria  de,  6, 15. 

—  Mariana  Rodriguez  de,  6,  19. 
La  Oliva,  Gaspar  de :  Sevilla,  18,  7. 
^  Raphael  de :  SeyiUa,  18,  6,  8 ; 

19,  a,  3;  21,  3;  67,  58,  60,  69. 
La  Pens,  «m  Zaias,  Fernando  de. 

—  Anade:  Valladolid,  86. 

—  Francisco  de,  27,  la. 

—  Oaspar  de,  72,  x6i. 

—  Manuel  de,  17,  10- xa ;  72,  159, 
160 ;  74,  31. 

—  Nicolas  Geronimo  de,  7,  04, 

La  Puebla,  Don  Francisco  Diaz  de, 

72,  xo. 
Lara,  D.  Fran*^  de,  5,  8. 

—  Francisco  de,  72,  13. 
[La  Rosa],  Angela,  7,  17. 

La  Rosa,  Beatriz  de,  7,  i6-x8. 

—  Leonor  de,  7,  18. 

—  Matheo  de,  6,  a6. 
Las  Barajas,  76,  171. 

Las  Mirandas,  22,  55 ;  28,  36 ;  72, 

loa. 
Las  Pasaderas,  Gaspar  de,  10,  a4; 

72,  100. 
La  Torre,  Juan  de,  11,  10;  Murcia, 

21,  a;  46;  72,  51. 
La  Vega  Calo,  Don  Antonio  de,  72, 

154- 
La  Vorda,  M.  de,  72,  xa4. 
La  Xordana,  84,  5. 
Ledeama,  Leonor  de,  22,  18. 


Ledesma,  Leonor  de,  64, 66. 
Lemos,  Don  Jacinto  de,  88,  5. 
Lencero,  Pedro  Lopez,  4,  136. 
Leon,  Ana  Maria  de,  2,  5. 

—  Antonio  de,  84,  9.  * 

—  Gathalina  de,  9  (b),  X3,  14 ;  26, 
ao,  ax. 

—  Diego  de,  9  (b),  14  ;  26,  ax. 

—  Fernando  de,  11,  x8,  X9,  35  ;  26, 
XX,  la. 

[Leon],  Fernando  [de],  28,  30-34 ; 

72,  X03. 
Leon,  Ines  de,  23,  34. 
[Leon],  Isauel  [de],  28,  33,  34 ;  72, 

106. 
Leon,  Joseph  de,  11,  34,  35. 
[Leon],  Joseph  [de],  28,  3X,  34 ;  72, 

104. 
[Leon],   Leonor  [de],  28,  3a,  34; 

72,  105. 
Leon,   Manuel  de   (same  man  in 

all?),  11,  19,36;  26,  xa. 

—  Ynez  de,  72,  107. 

Leon  7  Contreras,  Beatriz  de,  28, 15 ; 

72,  68 ;  78  (contra),  xi ;  74,  x6. 
Leouer,  Juan  Lopez,  78,  9. 
Leonor  [Andrade],  6,  ao. 

—  Dona,  7,  38,  39. 
Ley,  Manuel,  80. 
Lima,  Ana  de,  72,  X49. 

—  Manuel  Lopez,  84,  xx. 
Lobo,  Diego,  4,  46. 

—  Diego  Gomez,  4,  X09,  xxa 

—  Feman  Rodriguez,  4,  100. 

—  Francisco  Gomez,  4,  18a. 

—  Juan  Gomez,  4,  X71. 

—  Manuel  Rodriguez,  4,  107,  xo8. 

—  Simon  Rodriguez,  4,  xo8. 
Lofano,  Juan,  77,  5. 
Lombando,  Loren9o  Diaz,  76,  93. 
[Lopez],  Ana,  28,  aa 

Lopez,  Antonio,  4,  X76. 

—  Antonio,  4,  ai4. 
[Lopez],  Antonio,  76,  a7. 
Lopez,  Antonio,  84,  4. 

—  Antonio  Ruiz,  4,  X7a 
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Lopez,  Bartholom^  76,  15. 
~  Beatrix,  86|  a. 

—  Bernardino,  4,  194. 

—  Bernardo,  4,  95. 

—  Catalina,  4,  aaa,  0^3. 

—  Catalina,  85,  15. 

—  Cathalina :  SeWlla,  20,  3. 
[Lopez],  Diego,  72,  174,  175. 
Lopez,  Diego,  84,  8. 

—  Diego,  86,  6. 

—  Diego  Vazquez,  19,  56-9. 

—  Diez,  84,  zx. 

—  Domingo,  86,  14. 

—  Duarte,  84,  zo. 

—  Fadrique :  Sevilla,  20,  4. 

—  Francisea,  4,  Z9a. 
[Lopez],  Fran«»,  72,  175. 
Lopez,  rran%  8,  5. 

—  Fran«»,  19,  49;  72,173-5. 

—  Francisco,  27,  7. 

—  Francisco,  76,  55, 

—  Francisco,  84,  a. 

—  Francisco,  86,  X4. 
-*  Francisco,  86,  at, 

—  Francisco,  el  Biejo,  62,  7. 

—  Francisco,  el  Qordo,  62,  8. 

—  Gaspar,  86,  az. 

-r-  €kwpar  Francisco,  71. 

—  Isabel,  4,  Z9a. 

—  Jorge,  4,  94. 

—  Joan,  4,  a. 

—  Juan,  4,  a^, 

—  Juan,  28,  Z9,  ao ;  72,  x8a,  183 ; 
78  (contra),  7 ;  74,  az,  aa. 

—  Luis,  4,  7. 

—  Luis,  76,  90,  Z38. 

—  Luis,  76,  Z57. 

—  Don  Luis,  see  Paramo,  Don  Luis 
Fernandez. 

—  Manuel  (Diaz?),  4,  z6z. 

—  Manuel,  7,  30, 3Z. 

—  Manuel,  86,  aa. 

—  Maria,  4,  Z05. 

—  Maria,  4,  Z97. 

—  Maria,  4,  aa3 ;  Seyilla,  20,  3. 

—  Maria,  76,  zzz. 


Lopez,  Maria,  86,  Z7. 

—  MariaMargi^,  7  (^heading) ;  17, 96. 

—  Marzela,  7,  30. 

—  Mathias,  76,  zo6. 

—  N%  72,  X70. 

—  Nioolassa,  76,  za4. 

—  Pasqual,  76,  zaa 

—  Pedro,  4,  Z48. 

—  Pedro,  4,  X54,  X59,  z6o,  ao7. 

—  Pedro,  86,  az. 

—  Buy,  4,  ZZ5. 

^  Sebastian,  76,  Z38. 

—  Trancoao,  76, 14a. 

—  Tsabel,  4,  ZZ9. 
Loren90,  P^,  76,  X34. 

Losada,  Antonio  Ftonandea  de,  76, 
a,  za9. 

—  Diego  Fernandez  do,  75, 37. 
Los  Albarez,  56,  66. 

Los  Aliveros :  Seyilla,  21,  4. 

Los  Alyarezde  Cordoya,  18^  Qranada, 

18,  z ;  Cordoya,  z. 
Los  Angeles,  Maria  de,  17,  7. 
Los  Anxele^  Maria  de,  72,  7. 
Los  Balbasses,  Marquee  and  Mar- 

quesa  de,  26,  6,  7. 
Los  Pazes:  Valencia,  21,  3 ;  (?)  86, 

86,  89,  49. 
Los  Bejes,  Balthasar  de,  6,  05. 

—  Dona  M»  de,  77,  3. 

Los  Bios,  Isanel  de,  9  (b),  x6 ;  2b,  83. 

—  Isauel  de,  28,  a ;  72,  4 ;  74,  a. 
Los  Valbases,  Marques  de  (Los  Bal- 
basses?), 10,  z,  xo ;  72,  34. 

Lucrecia,  86,  zz. 
Luis,  19,  44. 
Luis,  72,  zao. 
Luis,  76,  8a 
Luis,  Aluaro,  4,  57. 

—  Antonio,  76,  Z4. 

—  Benito,  76,  a3. 

—  Bentura,  27,  5  >  ^2*  3* 

—  Gabriel,  27,  3-5 ;  62,  68. 

—  Jacomo,  76,  75,  88. 

—  Juan,  76,  77. 
»  Maria,  4,  ao6. 
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Xuis,  Maria :  Caenoa,  19,  i ;  21,  3. 

—  Maria,  76,  116. 

—  Miguel,  27,  3. 

—  Miguel,  72,  151. 
Luiaa,  Maria,  19,  51. 
Lumbrera,  Lorenzo  Diaz,  76, 9a. 
Luna,  Andres  de,  76,  x. 

[Luna],  Cathalina  [de],  9  (b),  18, 

19 ;  26,  39,  sa 
Luna,  Geronima  de,  7,  3a. 

—  Isabel  de,  11,  06. 

—  Maria  de,  7,  31. 

—  Maria  de,  9  (b),  19.  ao ;  26,  30. 
Luys,  Miguel,  72,  164. 

Luzia,  72,  97. 


Maoanaz,  Don  Melohor  Raphael  de, 

72, 15s 
Maohado,  Franco  Baez,  4,  9. 

—  Francisco  Perez,  4,  xa8. 

—  Gtoronimo,  4, 150. 
Madareyra,  Jorje,  m  Chaues,  Joije 

Mendez. 
Maldonado,  Joseph,  19,  as, 

—  Joseph.  72,  130. 
Manuel,  10,  04. 

—  72,  43. 

—  72,  118. 

~  Beatriz,  4,  189. 

—  Fernando,  88,  1. 
Marceyro,  Gaspar  Fr*\  4, 177. 
Marchena,DiegoRodrigee  Acosta,  80. 

—  Rodrigo  Fernandez,  80. 
Mareli,  Joseph:   Zaragoza,  18,  7; 

19,9. 
Maria,  19,  43. 

—  72,  157.  158. 

—  (esclaua),  86,  8. 

—  Dona,  6,  4. 
Maria,  Isauel,  7, 10. 

Maria,  Manuel,  Francisco  y  Pedro, 

86,15. 
Marin,  M.,  72,  145. 
Marina,   Toribus,    sea   Rodriguez, 

Francisca. 


Marquez,  Albaro  Fernandez,  76,  6. 

Martin,  Gon9a]o,  4, 35. 

Martines,  Franoisoo  Fernandez,  81. 

—  Juana,  86,  4. 
Martinez,  Antonio,  6,  25. 

—  Diegp.  22,  45  ;  72,  75. 

—  Gon^alo,  76,  65. 

—  Manuel,  76,  iza. 

Martos,  see  Mates,  Antonio  Fer- 
nandez. 

Martos,  Leonor  de  :  Santiago,  19,  i ; 
42. 

Mata,  Pedro  de,  87,  5. 

[Mates],  Ana  [de],  9  (b),  50;  72, 

139- 
Mates,  Don  Antonio  de,  72,  14, 15. 

—  Antonio  Fernandez,  9  (b),  z  ;  26, 
a;  26,4. 

—  D^  de,  4,  78. 

[Mates],  Francisco  [de],  9  (b),  49-5i« 
Mates,  Leonor  de,  9  (b),  5Z ;   72, 
138,  Z39. 

—  Luis  de,  4,  79. 

Medina,  Aluaro  Gomez,  76,  S, 

—  Isauel  de,  7,  ag, 

—  Juan  de,  72,  Z4X. 

—  Manuel  de,  72,  163. 
Medinasidonia,  Criadas  de  la  Du- 

quesa  de,  10,  14;  26, 11. 

—  Dos  damas  de  las  luxas  del 
Duque  de,  22,  17  ;  72,  13X. 

Melo,  Fernando,  44 ;  72,  X77,  179. 

—  Francisco,  44. 

—  Leonor,  9  (b),  41 ;  72,  45. 

—  Maria,  72,  177. 

—  N»,  72,  178. 

Mendez,  Aluaro,  76,  3,  aa,  58. 

—  Ana,  76,  xo. 

— ^  Antonio,  4,  84. 

—  Antonio,  78,  8. 

—  Antonio  Rodriguez,  see  Gradis, 
Antonio  Rodriguez. 

—  Dona  Blanca,  6,  5. 

—  Diego,  76,  34. 

—  El  Doctor  Duarte,  86,  la. 

—  Enrrique,  76,  44. 
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Mendez,  Feman,  75,  58. 

—  Feman,  76,  6a. 

—  Fernando,  76,  50. 
~  Francisco,  84,  3. 

—  Jorge,  76,  74. 

—  Jorge,  76,  83. 

—  Juan,  4,  51. 

—  Lucas,  4,  66. 

—  Luis,  4,  187. 

—  ICanuel,  4, 69,  84,  85. 

—  Manuel,  4, 185. 

—  Mencia,  19,  08. 

—  £1  Doctor  Sebastian,  75,  43,  69. 

—  Simon  Lopez,  77  (heading). 
Mendo^a,  Me  Bas,  D.  H.  deL 

—  Manoel  de,  88,  3. 
Hendoza,  Ana  de,  2,  7. 

—  Francisca,  2,  04. 

—  Fran«»  de,  71. 
Meneses,  Diego  de,  76,  40. 
Mesonero,  Manuel  Alvarez,  76,  99. 
Mezquita,    Alejandro    Suarez    de: 

Valladolid,  86. 
*        —  Raymundo  Suarez  de :  Valladolid, 

86. 
Mgradiz,  Antonio,  76,  163. 
Miranda,  Ana  de,  11,  12 ;  72,  49. 

—  Don  Feliz  de,  6,  aa. 

—  Don  Francisco  de,  5,  x  ;  74,  14. 

—  Francisco  de,  10, 16 ;  22,  47,  55 ; 
72,  125. 

—  Francisco  de,  64,  66,  67. 

—  Juan  Rodriguez  de,  6,  aa. 

—  Luisa  Juana  de,  6,  a. 
Mirandas,  Las,  9  (b),  30;  22,  55. 
M090S,  Dos,  76,  155. 

Molina,  Isabel  de  :  Zaragoza,  18,  6 ; 
19,  a;  21,1;  28-88. 

—  Joseph  de :  Granada,  18,  a,  3 ; 
19,  I,  a ;  20,  I ;  21,  z ;  50-4. 

—  Melchor  de,  76,  7. 

—  Raphaela  de,  72,  14a. 

—  Simon  de,  72,  143. 
Monteeinos,  Diego  Phelipe,  11,  3a ; 

22,  7  ;  26,  5. 

—  Fernando,  76,  57,  98,  134,  159, 


Montesinos,  €K>nzalo,  10,  8,  9 ;  22, 
5-7;  26,  4,  5. 

—  Hernando,  75,  39. 

—  Juan,  76,  108. 

—  Laura,  10,  9 ;  22,  6 ;  26,  5, 
Moecon,  £1,  10,  3 ;  72,  8a. 
Mosquito,  Manuel  Fr**,  4,  174. 
Muniz,  D.  Thomas,  6,  ai. 
Munoz  del  Gano,  RafSael,  27,  8. 
Mureli,  Joseph:   Zaragoza,  28,  29, 

82,88. 

—  Santiago:  Zaragoza,  21, 5 ;  81, 82. 

N. 
N.,  Ana  de,  71. 

—  Beatriz,  19,  35-9. 

—  Manuela  de,  71. 

—  Maria  de,  71. 

—  Tsabel,  14,  i,  a. 
Kabarro,  Antonio,  11,  8,  9. 

—  Beatriz  de  Anaya,  17,  a. 

—  Fernando,  17,  z,  a. 

—  Manuel  Isidro,  17,  3. 

—  Maria,  11,  9. 

Najara,  Francisca  de,  84,  6. 
Nauarro,  £1  Doctor,  4,  9Z,  93. 

—  Antonio,  72,  39,  40. 

—  Beatriz,  72,  4X. 

—  Duarte  Fernandez,  4,  zzi. 

—  Fernando,  22,  Z9 ;  24,  a-4 ;  72, 
ia3. 

—  Manuel  Nunez,  78,  z. 

—  Maria,  72,  40. 

Koguera,  Francisco  Baez,  4,  83. 
Nunez,   Ana,  28,  4;    72,  as;     78 
(contra),  a ;  74,  4. 

—  Antonio,  77,  Z3. 

—  Asensio,  4,  47. 

—  Beatriz,  7,  aa,  a3 ;  17,  a3. 

—  Blanca,  28,  7  ;  72,  a9  ;  78  (con- 
tra), a ;  74,  7. 

—  Bias,  84,  4. 

—  Diego  Diaz,  79,  80. 

—  Felipe,  76,  56. 

—  Francisca,   28,   5  ;    72,   a6 ;    78 
(contra),  a ;  74,  5. 
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Nunez,  Francisco,  75,  i66. 

—  Gaspar,  76,  66. 

—  Caspar,  84,  i. 

—  Ger6nimo,  76,  68* 

—  Gon^alo,  4,  Qia, 

—  Gratia,  86,  5. 

—  Gniomar,  4,  93,  94. 

—  Isabel,  76,  86. 

—  M»,  76,  112. 

—  Manuel,  4,  130,  131,  173. 
-»  Manuel,  4,  15a. 

—  Manuel,  4,  180. 

—  Manuel,  76,  107,  157. 

—  Mariana,    28,    6;    72,    27;    78 
(contra),  a;  74,  6. 

—  Mencia,  4,  aoi,  918,  aao.  . 

—  Mencia,  77,  13. 

—  Men9ia,  86,  9. 

—  Miguel,  4,  33,  36. 

—  Miguel,  76,  65,  105. 

—  Pedro,  4,  191. 

—  Phelipa,  72,  76. 

—  Thomassa,  72,  a8. 

—  Tsabel,  76,  148. 

O. 
Olibas,  Diego  Galbes,  4,  149. 
Oliuera,  Francisco  Lopez  de,  80. 

—  Francisco  Perez  de,  76,  la. 
~  Joige  de,  84,  & 

—  Luis  de,  76,  i. 

—  Manuel  de,  84,  6. 

—  Don  Manuel  Pacheco  de,  76, 14. 

—  Simon  de,  84,  3. 

—  Tsabel  de,  84,  8. 
OliueroB,  Manuel  de,  9  (b),  ai. 
Oliveros,  Cathalina  de,  11,  95 ;  26, 

18. 

—  Manuel  de,  11,  25  ;  26,  18. 

—  Manuel  de :  Cordova,  18,  a,  3  ; 
21, 1 ;  66,  66. 

Oribes,  Diego  Aluarez,  4, 135,  ia6. 
Orta,  Luis  de,  76,  89. 

P. 
Pacheco,  Agneda,  27,  15. 

—  Isabel  Gomez,  72,  x. 


Pacheco,  Mariana,  11, 82  (heading) ; 
86  (heading) ;  86,  5;  41,  44,  66, 
61,  64,  72  (heading),  78,  x. 

Paez,  Antonio :  Murcia,  18,  x  ;  21,  i ; 
44,  46,  47. 

—  Diego  Martinez,  9  (b),  10;  26, 19. 
[Paiba],  Catalina,  86,  10. 

Paiba,  Doctor  Francisco  de,  86,  9. 

[Paiba],  Ysabel,  86,  10. 

Paramo,  Don  Luis  Fernandez,  72, 

II ;  74,  2^. 
Pardo,  Feman  Gomez,  77,  i. 
Pasquala,  72,  lao-a. 
Patino,  Luis  Ruiz,  4,  183. 
Pato,  Diego,  17,  4  »  24,  5. 

—  Diego  Fernandez,  72,  33. 

—  Francisco,  17,  4  ;  24,  5. 

—  Francisco  Fernandez,  72,  04, 

—  Luis  Fernandez,  8,  11. 
-*Luis  Fernandez,  11,  it,  la;  72, 

48,  49. 

—  Manuel  Fernandez,  72,  150. 
Paula,  Dona,  6,  3. 

Paz,  Antonio  de,  86,  49(?). 

—  Biolante  de,  72,  30. 

—  Diego  de :  Valencia,  18,  i,  a ;  89, 
49. 

—  Feman  Lopez  de,  84,  7. 

—  Gaspar  Lopez  de,  77,  xo ;  88,  04, 

—  Isabel  de,  4,  63. 

—  Manuel  de,  76, 17. 

—  Manuel  de,  88,  9. 

—  Phelipe  de  :  Valencia,  86. 

—  Violante  de,  11,  5-7 ;  22,  13 ; 
26,  10. 

—  Don  Vizente  de,  6,  a8. 
Pedrosa,  Don  Luis  de,  10, 10 ;  26,  6. 
Peralta,  Clara  de,  19,  57-9. 

—  Doctor,  22,  43  ;  73  (contra),  3. 

—  Doctor  Don  Juan  de,  28,  9 ;  72, 
38 ;  74,  10. 

Perea,  Fulano  de,  86,  aa. 
Pereira,  Duarte,  76,  167. 

—  Francisca  Alvarez,  17,  18. 

—  Manuel  Albarez,  9,  4. 

—  Dona  Maria  Albarez,  6,  14. 
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Pereira,  Maria  Alvarez,  17,  17. 
Pereyra,  Dona  Ana  Albarez,  7,  36, 

37. 

—  Duarte,  4,  8. 

—  Franoisoa  Albarez,  7,  5. 

—  Henrrique    Pedro    Albarez,    7, 
13-16. 

—  Inee  Albarez,  7,  i,  a. 

—  Lnis  Albarez,  7,  6. 

-.  Manuel  Albarez,  7,  7,  8 ;  17,  19. 
— >  Manuel  Diaz,  4,  96,  191. 

—  Manuel  Nunez,  4,  135,  Z39. 

—  Maria  Albarez,  7,  4,  5,  40. 

—  Nuno  Albarez,  7,  3. 

—  Pedro  Albarez,  7,  15,  16. 

—  Pedro  Rodriguez,  4,  85. 
Perez,  Basco,  4,  80,  8z. 

—  Francisco,  4,  z8z. 

—  Juan,  76,  80. 
Piedrayta,  Onofre,  87,  3. 
Pimentel,  Agustina  w  Aiigustina, 

2,  a;  6,17;  17,5;  24,  I ;  21,22, 
81,  46,  49,  64,  66,  72  (heading) ; 
78,2. 

—  El  Doctor  Alfonso  Diaz,  76,  46. 

—  D.  Antonio,  6,  16. 

—  Antonio,  17,  5 ;  24,  i. 

—  Antonio,  22,  15. 

—  Antonio,  72,  19. 

—  Isabel  Maria,  11, 15. 

—  Isauel  M»,  26,  i. 

—  Manuel,  12  (b),  3;  28,  16;  72, 
156-8. 

—  Manuel,  78  (contra),  la. 

—  Manuela,  11,  24>6  (heading). 

—  Manuela  Hurtado  (same  ?),  20, 
84,  72  (heading). 

—  Dona  Manuela  Hurtado  de  Men- 
doza,  6,  15. 

—  Mai^garita,  23,  24. 

—  Margarita,  72,  loi ;  74,  a8. 

—  Dona  Maria  Feliziana  Hurtado 
de  Mendoza,  6,  16. 

Pinedo,  Antonio  de,  9  (b),  38. 

—  Catalina,  27,  11,  la. 

—  Diego  de,  11,  31* 


Pinedo,  Ezmrique  de,  9  (b),  36. 
Pinero,  Cathalina,  72,  z6o. 
Pinta,  Men9ia,  4,  193. 
Pinto,  Juan,  9  (b),  5a ;  16, 3 ;  26,  i. 
Polanoo,  Don  Thomas,  8,  49. 
Portalegre,  Manuel  Fernandez,  87, 

3,4. 
Porto,  Juan  de,  76,  78. 
Pre9iado,  Lucas,  8,  48. 
Prieto,  Manuel  Rodriguez,  9,  33. 

Q. 
Quarezma,  Maria,  4,  185. 
Quires,  Angela  de.  2,  8. 

—  Dona  Angela  de,  6,  az. 

—  Antonio  del,  11,  5,  7;  22,  zz; 

26,7. 

—  Beatriz  Fran**  de,  6,  ao. 

—  Diego  de,  2,  Z7. 

—  Don  Diego  de,  6,  33. 

—  Diego  de,  10,  4. 

—  Diego  de,  26,  7. 

—  Fadrique  de,  10, 4 ;  22,  Z4 ;  72, 3a. 

—  Dona  Maria  Josepha  de,  6,  aa. 

—  Sebastian  de,  11, 5, 6 ;  22,  za,  Z3 ; 
26,9;  72,  3z. 

R. 
R^  Angela,  72,  zoa 

—  Antonio,  77,  Z5. 

—  Antonio,  85,  7. 

—  Beatriz,  72,  87. 

—  Melchor,  86,  aa. 
Rafael,  86,  a. 
Raphael,  72,  za?. 

Riuera,  Isauel  de,  6,  5  ;  19,  28,  88, 
42,  68,  and  58  (heading) ;  78,  3. 

—  Luis  Antonio  de,  72,  Z48. 

—  Maria  de,  6,  3. 

—  Maria  de,  12,  a. 

Rivera,  Flor  de :  Granada,  18,  3 ; 
19,  a  ;  60,  62,  68. 

—  Juan  de :  Guenca,  19,  a  ;  21,  a,  3. 
Robles,  Don  Bernardo  de,  72,  Z44. 

—  Francisco  de :  Zaragoza,  18,  9 ; 
19,8j  20,  z;  21,4;  28-84. 
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Robles,  Franoisoo  de,  28,  zz,  za; 
72,  50 ;  78  (contra),  4 ;  74,  za. 

—  Francisco  de,  26,  07. 

—  D.  Miguel  de,  5,  Z5. 

—  Miguel  de,  72,  16, 
Rocha,  Antonio  de,  76,  a$. 
[Rocha],  Juan  [de],  76,  ZZ4. 
Rocha,  Manuel  de,  76,  3a,  ZZ3. 
Rodrigea,  Ana,  81. 

—  Antonio,  84,  5. 

—  Antonio,  86,  ilB. 
[Rodrigea],  Antonio,  86,  za 
[Rodrigea],  Antonio,  86,  Z9. 
RodrigeB,  Clara,  86,  za 
[Rodriges],  Diego,  Gaspar  y  Pedro, 

86,4.5. 
Rodriges,  Fernando,  86, 19. 

—  Fran«»,  78,  5. 

—  Francisco,  86,  az. 

—  Gaspar,  86,  3-5. 
[Rodriges],  Gaspar,  86,  Z9. 
Rodriges,  Gregorio,  86,  za. 

—  Juan,  84,  6. 

—  Leonor,  81. 

—  Luis,  84,  z. 

—  Manuel,  88,  as. 

—  Manuel,  84,  7. 
[Rodriges],  Manuel,  86,  za 
[Rodriges],  Manuel,  86,  Z9. 
[Rodriges],  Maria,  86,  5. 
[Rodriges],  Migel,  86,  5. 
Rodrigez,  Antoziio,  76,  Z5. 
Rodrigues,  Franoisoo,  87  (heading). 
[Rodriguez],  Agustizia,  66. 
Rodriguez,  Antoziia,  72,  z66. 

—  Antonio,  4,  Z93. 

—  Antoziio,  6,  5. 

—  Antoziio,  7,  ao,  aa,  a3 ;  8,  4a. 

—  Antonio,  86, 62, 66, 72  (heading). 

—  Antonio,  62,  6. 

—  Antoziio,  72,  z66. 
«—  D.  Antonio,  17,  as. 

—  Antonio,  el  de  Tembleque,  78, 
S 

—  Antonio  Mendez,  4,  36,  38. 

—  Balthasar,  76,  z6,  Z64. 
VOL.  XV. 


Rodriguez,  Beatriz,  66. 

—  Blanca,  4,  74. 

—  Christ6bal,  76,  Z50. 

—  Christoual,  8,  4a. 
[Rodriguez],  Denia  (sm  16,  z),  10, 6. 
Rodriguez,  Diego,  8,  4. 

—  Diego,  27,  Z3,Z4;  62,4,5. 

—  Feman,  1,  a. 

—  Femazi,  4,  3a. 

—  Feman,  76,  4a 

—  Feman  Mendez,  4,  3a 

—  Fernando,  1,  5. 

—  Francisca,  1,  6. 

—  Francisco,  1,  z. 

—  Francisco,  1,  3. 

—  Francisco,  4,  5a. 

—  Francisco,  76,  54. 

—  Gabriel,  10, 6 ;  16,  z  j  ValancU,  21, 
z ;  86,  49 ;  72,  Z33. 

—  Gabriel,  el  Viejo,  16,  z  5  26,  za, 
13. 

[Rodriguez],  Gabriel,  66. 
Rodriguez,  Garcia,  4^  Z94. 

—  Isabel :  Cuenca,  18,  a. 

—  Josd,  4,  zz. 
[Rodriguez],  Joseph,  66. 
Rodriguez,  Juan,  4,  65. 
^~  Lanzarote,  4,  Z99. 

—  Lanzaroto,  4,  99. 

—  Leonor,  7,  a4 ;  17,  a3. 

—  Leonor,  17,  a4. 

—  Luia,  4,  Z40,  Z4Z. 

—  Luis,  4,  Z9a. 

—  Luis,  76,  86. 
^~  Manuel,  6,  5. 

—  Manuel,  7,  ao,  az. 

—  Manuel,  10,  6. 

—  Manuel,  22,  46. 

—  Manuel,  72,  74. 

—  Manuel,  76  (heading). 

—  Manuel,  76,  zoa 

—  Manuela,  27,  9. 

—  Maria,  76,  zoz. 

—  Matheo,  4,  Z95. 

—  Miguel,  74,  a6. 

—  Pedro  Gutierrez,  9,  aa 
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Rodriguez,  Rosa,  27,  4,  5 ;  62,  a. 

—  Saluador,  75,  139. 

^  Yiolante,  16,  i ;  25,  13. 
Roldal,  Alonso,  11,  14. 

—  Gaspar,  11, 13. 
Roldan,  Alonso,  72,  86. 

—  Leonor,  9  (b),  47»  4^  ;  17, 13,  H; 
72, 84,  87. 

*  Thomas,  72,  85. 
Roxas,  Dona  Beatrix  de,  17,  04. 
Rueda,  Antonio  de,  6,  03 ;  8,  46. 
Ruiz,  Ennique,  4,  187. 

—  Don  Joseph,  19,  47. 

—  Leonor,  4,  z68. 

—  Leonor,  4,  i8a 

—  Luis,  4. 169. 

—  Manuel,  4,  x86. 

—  Simon,  4,  173. 

—  Yiolante,  4,  x88. 
[Rz.],  Ana,  85,  17. 
Rz.,  Domingo,  85,  z6. 
[Rz.],  Maria,  85,  17. 


Sahariego^  Don  Joseph  de,  7,  05; 

9,  10;  17,  flo,  a7. 
Balazar,  Conde  de  (?),  76,  la 
Salazar,  Maria  de,  68. 
Saloedo,   Francisco  de,  9  (b),  45 ; 

17,  II. 
Saluatierra,  $m  Munoz  del  Gano, 

Rafael. 
Sanchez,  Manoel,  86,  3. 
San  Pedro  6  San  Per,  N.,  10,  15 ; 

22,4;  25,36;  72,199. 
SantiUana,  Dona  Ana  de,  7,  iz,  la  ; 

9,  a. 
Santos,  Luis,  75,  84,  151. 

—  Manuel  de,  4,  45. 

Sarauia,  Ennrique  Nunez,  75,  45, 
165,  170 ;  76  (heading). 

—  Juan  Nufiez,  75,  81 ;  77,  13 ;  78 
(heading). 

[Sarmiento],  Antonio,  85,  13. 
Sarmiento,  Jaoobo,  85,  13. 

—  Juan,  85,  ao. 


[Sarmiento^,  Ysabel,  85,  13. 
Sebastian,  85,  a 
Sepulbeda,  N.,  22,  4a. 

—  N«,  72, 90. 

Sepulveda,  Francisco  de,  11,    16; 

26,  a. 
Serafina,  Dona,  75,  39. 
Serqueira,  N.,  10,  la;  25,  9;   72, 

135. 
Serra,  Diego  Lopez,  84,  5. 

—  Manoel,  75,  108. 

—  Manuel,  75,  97,  laa. 

—  P*  Lopez,  75,  13a. 
Serrano,  Antonia,  7,  la. 

—  Francisco,  75,  63. 

Sidarreal.  Feman  Rodriguez,  75, 53. 
Sierra,  Manuel  Suarez,  78  (contra), 
la. 

—  Miguel  Suarez,  27,  9. 
Sigano,  Feman  Rodriguez,  4,  134. 
Silba,  Antonio  Albarez  de,  87,  i. 

—  Beatriz  de,  72,  80. 

—  Gracia  de,  12  (b),  z-3 ;  28,  z8  ; 
72,79;  74,  19,  ao. 

—  Manuel  Fran^  de,  8,  la. 
Silbeyra,  Ana  de,  7,  9. 

—  Josepha  de,  7,  13. 

—  Juan  de,  7,  11,  la ;  9.  a. 

—  Manuel,  7,  z,  a,  as* 

—  Maria  de,  7, 8,  9  ;  9,  4, 6 ;  17,  a6. 
Silua,  Francisca  de,  12  (b),  a,  3 ; 

28,17. 
SUueira,  El  Doctor  Migel  de,  88, 18. 
Siluera,  Ana  de,  17,  as. 
Silya,  Agustin  de,  9,  14 ;  17,  a8 ; 

72,  77. 
^  Francisca  de,  9,  14 ;  17,  a8 ;  72, 

78,  79 ;  74,  i8-ao. 

—  Luis  Albarez  de,  78,  7. 
Silvera,  Ana  Francisca  de,  9,  i,  4, 6. 

—  Joseph  de,  9,  6. 

—  Margarita,  9,  8. 
Silveyra,  Manuel  de,  17,  16. 
Soils,  Diego  R*,  88,  7. 

Soria,  Beatriz  de,  26, 17, 18 ;  55, 56. 

—  Cathalina  de,  11,  34 ;  26,  Z7. 
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[Soria],  Diego,  8,  45. 

Soria,  Manuel  de,  9  (b),  ax,  53. 

—  Manuel  Felix  de :  Guenoa,  18, 3. 
Sorquira,  22,  g. 

Soea,  Leonor  de,  4,  xpa 

SoBsa,  Francisco  Raphael  de,  72, 36. 

Soto,  Antonio  de,  88,  10. 

—  Antonio  Nuilez,  4,  43. 

—  Guillen  del,  75,  67. 
Sousa,  Francisco  de,  86,  a. 
Ssidio,  Basco  Perez,  4,  60,  64,  65, 

68. 
Suarez,  Antonio,  77,  zz,  la. 

—  Francisco,  4,  189. 

—  Gabriel,  72,  Z3a,  Z33. 

—  Manuel,  5,  34. 

—  Seraftna,  5,  35. 

—  Thomas,  87,  a. 
Sueyro,  Simon,  4,  86. 


T.,  Antonia  de,  9  (b),  4,  5 ;  25,  Z5, 
16. 

—  Beatriz  de,  9  (b),  4a 
»  Beatriz  de,  19,  6& 

—  Blanoa  de,  9  (b),  as. 

—  Blanca  de,  19,  39,  4a. 

—  Cathalina  de,  9  (b),  33. 

*  Francises  de,  9  (b),  53. 

—  Do&a  Geronima  de,  10,  a. 

*  Gonzalo  de,  14,  z,  a ;  74,  33. 
»  Isabel  de,  72,  z6a ;  74,  33. 

—  Isauel  de,  9  (b),  34. 
^~  Isauel  de,  9  (b),  3a. 

—  Juan  de,  78  (contra),  6 ;  74,  Z7. 
»  Justa  de,  9  (b),  a6. 

—  Lucia  de,  10,  az. 

—  Luisa  de,  9  (b),  43. 

—  Manuel  de,  72,  8z. 

—  Manuel  de,  74,  ao. 
[T.],  Maria  [de],  9(b),  aa 
T.,  N.  de,  19,  4a. 

—  Phelipa  de,  11,  37. 

—  Thomasa  de,  9  (b),  7. 
— .  Vitoria  de,  9  (b),  39. 

—  Tsabel  de,  28, 35. 


Tapia,  Juan  de,  25,  a8. 
Tare,  aee  Sueyro,  Simon. 
Tellez,  Francisco  Lopez,  79. 

—  Manuel  Lopez,  79. 
Tembleque,  sm    Rodriguez,  Fran- 
cisco. 

Thomassa,  72,  zao-a. 
Toledo,  Azigela  de,  25,  2^, 
Tore,  Dona  Ana  de,  6,  34. 
Torres,  see  Tore,  Dona  Azia  de,  and 

Zaias,  Fernando  de. 
Torres,  Cathalina  de,  7,  a^ ;  17,  aa. 

—  Francisco  de,  2,  Z9. 

—  Francisco  de,  88,  86,  40,  46, 67, 
68,  69,  72  (heading) ;  78, 6. 

—  Dona  Gabriela  de,  6,  z. 

—  Hieroziimo    de,    see    Machado, 
Geroziimo. 

—  Isabel  de,  17,  az. 

—  Isauel  de,  7,  a8. 

—  Do2a  Isauel  de,  8,  47. 

—  Leonor  Josepha  de,  7,  a8. 

—  Manuel  de :  Zaragoza,  18,  x ;  19, 
z;  21,9;  28-88. 

—  Melchor  de,  5,  3 ;  12,  x. 

—  Ysabelde,  17,  X5. 

Torres  y  Riuera,  Don  Fran**  de, 

5,  4»  5. 
Trancoso,  Balthasar  Mendez,  4,  50. 

—  Francisco  Nu&ez,  4,  aa,  33. 

—  Gaspar,  75,  64. 

—  Juan  Rodriguez,  4,  33. 
Tropas,    sm    CK>zizalez,    Don   Juan 

Thomas. 
Tuerto,  Gaspar  el,  22,  aa,  33,  49; 

25,  Z4,  Z5;  72,  zia 
Turado,  Francisco  Lopez  Valtodano, 

1,4. 


Yaez,  Azia,  85,  Z3. 

Val,  Andres  Aluarez  del,  4,  Z7a 

—  Enrrique,  4,  z88. 
Valderrama,  Justa  de,  10,  ao;  22, 

56 ;  72,  99. 

—  Pedro  de,  9  (b),  aa-6. 
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Valderrama,  Pedro  de,  10,  ao ;  28, 
56 ;  72,  91,  9fl. 

—  Pedro  de :  OnnadA,  21,  a ;  64. 

—  Theresa  de,  11,99. 
Yalencia,  Antonio  de,  75,  96. 

—  Franoiaeo  de,  76,  61. 

—  Manuel,  76,  1x4. 

—  Manuel  de,  76,  1x9. 
Valentin,  Manuel  Enrriquez,  76, 95, 

Valenzuela,  aee  Sossa,  F.  R.  de. 

—  FranciBco  de,  28,  i ;  72, 3 ;  74  i. 

—  Thomas  de,  72,  a,  3 ;  74,  i,  a. 
Valladolid,  Andres  de,  75,  24. 
Valle,  Carlos  Antonio  del,  72,  165 ; 

78  (contra),  10 ;  74,  3a. 
Valtrapero,  Simon  de,  4,  183. 
Vargas,  El  Doctor  Don  Antonio  de, 

72,  46,  47 ;  74,  33. 
Vas,  Simon,  4,  15. 
Vaz,  Antonio,  86,  11. 
Vazquez,  Ana  Maria,  19,  49. 

—  Antonia,  19,  48. 

—  Antonio,  19,  45,  46. 

—  Antonio,  19,  54,  55. 

—  Beatriz,  19,  47. 

—  Francisco,  19,  63,  64. 

—  Oeronima,  19,  6a. 

—  Joseph,  19,  5a,  6s. 

—  Luis,  19,  6a. 

—  Manuel,  19,  53. 

—  Maria,  19,  30,  58,  59. 
^  Maria,  19,  55. 

—  Melchor,  19,  6a. 

—  Raphael,  19,  3a,  60^  6x. 
Velasco,    Don   Aluaro    Isidro   de, 

.9(b),  8;  26,17. 
•^  Don  Antonio  de,  10,  i,  10 ;  26, 7 ; 

72,34. 
•^  Dona  Ines  de,  10,  zo ;  26,  6. 
^~  Don  Isidro  de,  22,  34. 

—  Don  Iiidro  de,  72,  98. 


Velasoo,  Manuel  Isidro  de,  $m  Ka- 

barro,  Manuel  Isidro. 
*  Manuel  Tsidro  de,  22,  ax  ;  24,  4. 
Ventura,  Oaspar,  9  (b),  9 ;  ^  44. 
Vetis,  Thomassa    de    (sm   Betis), 

28,  a6. 
Villa  Real,  Maria  PetronUa  Norberta 

de,  6,  18 ;  72  (heading). 
Villarrea,  Fran^  Rodriguez,  4,  70. 
Villarroel,  Francisco  de :  Zaragoza, 

18,4;  19,5;  21,3;  28-«l,  88. 

—  Luis  de :  Zaragoza,  18,  5 ;  19,  6 ; 
21,  a ;  28,  29, 81-8. 

Violante,  86,  7. 

Vitorero,  Fran«*  Albarez,  10,  ai ; 

M,  35,  57 ;  2«,  6. 
[Vitorero],  Lucia,  22,  35,  57. 

Y. 
Yanez,  Rodrigo,  4,  1x8. 
Yerro,  Bernardo  Antonio  del,  9  (b), 
a ;  26,  3. 

—  Don   Pedro   Enrriquez,   18,  a ; 
Sevilla,  19,  x  ;  20,  i;  68,  69,  61. 

Ynes,  9(b),  xx. 
Ysabel,  86,  7. 


Zaias,  sm  La  Pena,  N.  G.  de. 

—  Fernando  de,  6, 17. 

—  Francisco  de,  6,  x6. 

Zapata.  Doctor  Don  Diego  de,  28, 8; 

72,35;  78  (contra),  3;  74,9. 
Zerraluo,  Fran^  Lopez,  4, 167. 
Zespedes,  Doctor  D.  Antonio  de,  72, 

9o«a. 

—  Legnor  de,  72,  aa. 

Zisneros,  D.  Antonio  Nicolas  de, 

6,  a. 
Zongo,  El,  10, 13 ;  22,  zo;  26,  xo ; 

72,  Z36. 
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THE  JEWS  IN  PORTUGAL 

FROM    1773  TO    1902. 

The  authors  who  have  dealt  with  the  history  of  Judaism 
in  Portugal  are  very  sparing  of  information  on  the  events 
which  took  place  in  that  country  from  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  onwards.  Thus  we  should  seek  in  vain 
in  most  standard  works  the  exact  date  of  the  suppression 
of  the  well-known  Inquisitions  of  Lisbon,  Evora  and 
Coimbra. 

As  to  the  present  situation,  it  is  absolutely  unknown. 

Such  gaps  should  be  filled  up,  and  this  is  what  I  propose 
to  do  sfi  briefly  as  possible. 

I  shall  explain  in  succession  the  history  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion in  Portugal  from  1773,  the  present  situation  of  the  last 
of  the  Marranos  in  that  country,  and  the  chronicles  of  the 
Portuguese  Synagogues  from  1 801  to  1902. 


'Reform  and  Suppresaion  of  the  Inquisition. 

Contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  principal  historian  of 
the  Portuguese  Jews^,  the  earthquake  of  1755,  while 
destroying  the  Inquisitorial  prisons  of  Lisbon,  by  no  means 
did  away  with  the  Holy  Office.  The  institution  was 
quickly  re-established  ^    and  many  unfortunate   persons 

'  M.  Kayserling,  Oe§chieht»  der  Juden  in  Portugal  (Leipzig,  1867,  8^), 
Gap.  IX,  5,  334  :  "  Bei  dem  Erdbeben,  das  am  i.  NoTember  1755  Lissabon 
zeratGrte,  sohwand  auoh  das  Inquisitionsgeb&udA  yon  der  Erde.*' 

'  Carlos  Joe^  de  Menezes,  A  Inquiaifdo  $m  Porhtgal  (Porto,  1898,  a  vol.  8«), 
Tol.  I,  p.  aao. 
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were  again  forced  to  endure  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless  the  catastrophe  of  1755  had  one  surprising 
,  result ;  there  arose  from  the  midst  of  the  ruins  a  man  who 
by  his  prodigious  activity  and  his  sometimes  brutal  energy 
was  destined  to  effect  the  most  important  reforms  in  Por- 
tugal ;  this  man,  Sebasti&o  Jos^  de  Carvalho  e  Mello,  has 
remained  famous  under  the  name  of  Marquis  de  PombaL 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  of  Jewish  origin^;  the 
statement  is  only  probable,  but  it  is  at  least  very  certain 
that  he  engaged  personally  and  with  much  zeal  in  amelio- 
rating the  lot  of  the  Chnstaos  Novos  (New  Christians), 
descendants  of  the  Jews  converted  by  force  ^  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries. 

In  the  private  archives  of  the  Marquis  de  Pombal '  are 
found  all  the  documents  used  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  laws 
which  abolished  in  practice  the  power  of  the  Inquisitors 
over  the  New  Christians. 

It  is  not  without  emotion  that  we  see  a  note  in  the  hand 
of  the  minister  of  Dom  Jos^  I^,  proving  that  from  Sep- 

*  A  story  is  in  fact  told  that,  the  king  having  expressed  a  desire  that 
the  descendants  of  Jews  should  be  obliged  to  wear  yellow  hate,  Pombal 
presented  himself  with  three  of  these  hats.  When  questioned  by  the 
king,  the  marquis  replied  :  *'  I  have  one  hat  for  myself,  one  for  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  one  in  case  your  Majesty  should  wish  to  cover  your 
head."  Arehivts  IsraeUies^  1847,  p.  858  ;  Lindo,  History  (^  ih$  Jetos  qf  Spain 
<md  Portugal  (London,  1848,  8®),  p.  375 ;  Fred.  Dav.  Moeatta,  The  Jeios  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  Inquisition  (London,  1877-80),  p.  97,  and  other 
authors.  This  story  is  not  reliable.  The  witticism  of  Pombal  had  already 
been  attributed  to  the  famous  Duke  of  Alba.  Ct  Pedro  Joseph  Suppico, 
Apcphihegmas  memoraceis,  L  i,  p.  191  (Lisboa,  1720,  8®). 

'  They  are  the  Marranos  in  Spain,  the  Chuetas  in  the  Balearics,  the 
anusim  of  the  Babbis.  The  word  marrano  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
Hebrew  origin  which  is  often  attributed  to  it.  It  is  merely  a  term  of 
insult ;  marrano  (in  Portuguese,  marrOo)  meant  pig,  long  before  it  had  been 
used  to  name  the  Jews. 

*  Bibliotheca  Naoional  of  Lisbon,  CoUecfOo  Ponibalina,  MS.  641,  fo*.  976, 
336  et  seq. ;  MS.  649,  fo*.  ai,  33,  34,  42,  45,  54,  13a,  Ac. 

*  Ibid.,  MS.  649,  r.  Z39,  the  figures  above  seem  to  come  from  a  note  of 
Salvador  Scares  Cotrim  {P,  54) ;  they  are  found  again  without  variation, 
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tember  ao,  1540 — the  date  of  the  first  regular  auto  da  fi 

at  Lisbon — to   1732,  a  total  number  of   24,52*  victims 

is  obtained,  of  whom  1,454  were  burnt.    They  may  be 

classified  as  follows: — 

^  Bami 


^           Variously  sentenced. 

In  person. 

In  efBgy. 

Lisbon    .        6,%6% 

6 

13a 

Coimbra.         8,138 

335 

159 

Evora      .        8,668 

ZZ^ 

131 

Pombal  thought  that  there  had  been  enough  victims,  and 
assuming  a  purely  political  attitude,  he  gave  the  king  to 
understand  that  the  Liquisition  was  very  detrimental  to 
the  reputation  of  Portugal  in  foreign  countries  and  to  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  Had  not  the  New 
Christians,  who  had  escaped  from  Portugal,  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  commercial  development  of  the  markets 
of  Bordeaux,  London,  Amsterdam,  Altona^  and  other 
towns? 

At  last,  on  May  2,  1768,  the  king  ordered  the  suppression 
of  the  lists  containing  the  names  of  the  New  Christians. 
These  lists  were  very  inaccurate,  and  served  the  purposes  of 
private  revenge  ^. 

Pombal  took  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  of  im- 
proving still  more  the  condition  of  the  New  Christians, 
who  were  debarred  from  public  office  and  constantly  dis- 
turbed in  their  commercial  pursuits. 

A  certain  Jean  Caspar  Lyder,  son  of  a  native  of  Prague 
and  of  Barbara  Kulerin,  a  lady  of  Vienna,  woman-in- waiting 
to  Queen  Dona  Mariana,  had  been  appointed  judge  at 
Fundao.  He  was  I'equired  to  prove  the  **  purity  "  of  his 
blood.    He  appealed ;  all  the  official  commissions,  including 

in  the  speeches  deUvered  against  the  Inquisition  in  iSai  {piasrio  das  CortM 
da  Nofdo  Fortugtieea),  yoL  I,  February  8,  zSaz,  p.  63)  speeches  of  FerriLo, 
and  in  numerous  publications ;  e.g.  in  the  Hiitoria  de  Portugal  of  Oliyeira 
Martins,  vol.  II,  1.  ri,  5,  pp.  156-7  (Lisboa,  second  edition,  zSBo, 
8",  a  vols.). 
^  Alvara  de  lei  Bobre  oi  Jlntas  doe  Christaoe  Nowe,  a  de  maio  de  1768. 
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the  Coancil  of  State  (May  ^4,  1773),  ^^^^  consulted, 
although  the  decision  of  the  general  Council  of  the  Holy 
Office  had  to  be  accepted  (April  20,  1773).  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
general  opinion  that  such  inquiries  ought  to  be  abolished 
and,  at  the  same  time,  every  distinction  between  Old  and 
New  Christians  ^. 

On  May  25,  1773,  ^^^  J^  I  signed  the  law  of  the 
general  constitution  and  perpetual  edict  abolishing  for  ever 
all  difference  of  treatment  between  his  subjects,  whatever 
their  origin  ^.  Pombal  hastened  to  publish  the  document 
and  even  a  Latin  translation  ^ ;  he  made  the  mistake,  how- 
ever, of  declaring  that  the  Jesuits  alone  were  guilty  of 
having  invented  the  opprobrious  name  of  "  New  Christian," 
a  name  dating  from  long  before  the  foundation  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  often  itself  persecuted  "by  the  Portuguese 
Inquisition^. 

On  September  i,  1774,  appeared  a  new  law  concerning 
the  Inquisition  of  Portugal,  depriving  it,  in  theory,  of  all 
its  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  character. 

The  Holy  Office  persevered  none  the  less  in  persecuting 
now  and  then  a  certain  number  of  descendants  of  Jews. 
The  Inquisitors  still  found  it  profitable  to  confiscate  the 
goods  of  those  who  were  condemned,  when  it  was  possible. 

A  new  law  (December  15,  1774)  dealt  with  this  by  for- 
bidding all  confiscation  in  the  case  of  accused  persons  who 

^  Every  fact  ooneeming  the  preparation  of  the  laws  of  May  95,  1773, 
September  i,  and  December  15,  1774,  has  been  taken  from  the  MSS.  of 
Pombal  (mentioned  above),  No.  649. 

^  CotUcfdo  d(u  Uy$y  deeretoa  e  ahxartu  que  comprehende  0  felia  rtinad»  M  Bi^ 
Fidelissimo  Dom  Joe4  o  I  (Liaboa,  in  fo.,  vols.  II  and  III).  Each  law  or  decree 
is  found  at  its  date. 

'  LitUrae  Jossphi  I  LutUafwrum  regis  Fidelissimiy  legem  quidem  generoHs  eon- 
etUutionie  ei  edicH  perpetui  compUctentea,  pro  dbolenda  et  eocHnguenda  odiota 
Notorum  Chriatianorum  et  Veterum  ChrigHanorum  dietineiione  ab  otmu  1500,  << 
ati^lhUf  peesimie  et  eeditioeistimie  oonediie  in  Lutitaniam  inoecia,  dmwmituUorum 
Jeeuitarum  opera,     (dispone,  i773>  in.  za  p.  38.) 

*  On  the  antagonism  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Inquisition,  cf.  Oliveira 
Martins,  Hietoria  de  Fortugal,  voL  II,  L  vi,  5,  p.  157,  who  proves  the  fact, 
expressing,  however,  an  opinion  which  may  be  questioned. 
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became  reconciled  to  the  Church  by  a  confession,  more 
or  less  sincere. 

From  this  time  the  Inquisition  was  disarmed,  being 
unwilling  to  abandon  itself  to  unproductive  labours,  and 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews  lived  almost  undisturbed. 
The  Holy  Office  occupied  itself  with  Protestants  and  Free- 
masons, ^  reconciling "  from  time  to  time  some  indiscreet 
person  of  Jewish  blood.  But  the  Holy  Office  was  decaying, 
and  there  were  no  more  pyres  in  the  public  streets  K 

When  the  French  entered  Portugal  under  Napoleon,  they 
found  the  Holy  Office  still  in  existence  there  ^.  On 
December  8,  1807^  the  Cardinal  Patriarch  of  Lisbon 
published  a  pastoral  letter  urging  the  people  to  submit  to 
the  French  army,  for  "  this  army,"  said  the  prelate,  **  is 
that  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy,  Napo- 
leon the  Qreat^  to  whom  Qod  has  entrusted  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  Religion,  and  who  is  destined  to  make  the 
happiness  of  Nations."  Twelve  days  after  (December  22) 
another  pastoral  letter  appeared,  unreservedly  approving 
of  that  of  the  patriarch ;  it  was  issued  by  "  Dom  Jos^ 
Maria  de  Mello,  titular  Bishop  of  Algarve,  Inquisitor- 
GeneraL"  Cowardice  so  great  was  to  have  its  reward. 
On  February  i,  1808,  Junot,  the  marshal  of  France,  pub- 
lished in  a  proclamation  that  the  Catholic  religion  was  to 
be  protected, ''  but  freed  from  the  superstitions  which  dis- 
figure it." 


^  Carlos  Jo6^  de  M enezee,  loc  cit,  toL  II,  p.  188.  The  last  autoe  da  fi 
thus  took  place  on  October  zx,  1778,  at  Lisbon ;  on  August  a6,  1781,  at 
Coimbra ;  and  on  September  16, 1781,  at  Evora.  These  cnUoa  are  mentioned 
neither  by  Dr.  R.  Gottheil  in  his  fine  article  in  the  Jeioish  Encydopedict, 
ToL  II,  p.  349,  nor  by  Mr.  £.  N.  Adier  in  his  copious  articles  on  auUa  of 
Portugal,  Jnoiah  QuartsrZy  RevieWf  XIV,  p.  7x8,  probably  because  there  were 
no  Jews  among  the  victims.  For  Dr.  (Gottheil,  the  last  Portuguese  auto 
is  that  of  October  18, 1739,  at  Lisbon;  and  for  Mr.  Adler,that  of  December  18, 
1767,  in  the  same  town. 

'  The  documents  concerning  the  French  occupation  are  obtained  from 
the  CoUecfdo  d$  deereto$  $ditae8,  de.  (Lisboa,  1808),  numbered  7-zz,  1.  30,  in 
the  British  Museum. 
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A  second  decree  of  the  same  date  annexed  Portugal  to 
the  French  Empire. 

Finally,  by  a  third  decree  of  the  same  date,  "  all  the  gold 
and  silver  of  all  the  churches,  chapels  and  brotherhoods  of 
the  tovm  of  Lisbon"  were  confiscated,  with  the  exception 
of  *'the  silver  vessels  necessary  for  the  seemliness  of 
worship."  Moreover,  the  French  governor  installed  himself 
with  his  staff  in  the  very  palace  of  the  Inquisition  of 
Lisbon  ^  This  storm  quickly  passed  over,  thanks  to  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  alliance.  The  French  were  driven  out 
and  all  was  as  before.  From  time  to  time  voices  were 
raised  against  the  Liquisition.  On  the  death  of  the  Grand 
Liquisitor,  Jos^  de  Mello,  JoSo  Bernardo  da  Rocha,  a 
Portuguese  who  had  established  a  newspaper  in  London  ', 
declared  that  this  was  *'  a  good  opportunity  of  abolishing 
this  odious  office."  The  revolutionary  government  of  i8ao 
was  unwilling — ^though  the  contrary  hlEis  been  stated  ^ — to 
abolish  the  Holy  Office  hastily,  A  decree*  of  September  ai, 
1820,  ordered,  as  a  first  step,  that  a  list  should  be  made 
of  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition,  in  order  that  *'the 
scandal  for  Justice  and  Humanity  resulting  from  the 
arbitrary  detention  of  prisoners  '*  should  be  abolished. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  provisionary  government  held  its 
sessions  in  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office  at  Lisbon^. 

During  the  session  of  February  5,  iSai,  deputy  Mar- 
giochi  proposed  a  law  ^  to  the  effect  that  the  tribunals  of 
the  Inquisition  should  be  abolished,  their  spiritual  power 
given  to  the  bishops,  their  archives  deposited  in  the  manu- 
script room  of  the  National  Library  of  Lisbon^,  their 

^  Carlos  Job6  de  Menezes,  loo.  cit.,  toL  I,  p.  aaz. 

*  0  Portuguez  ou  Mercurio  politicOf  vol.  VIII  (1818),  No.  47,  p.  395. 

'  J.  Augusto  d'Oliyeira  Mascarenhas,  A  InquisifOo  em  Porhtgdl  (Lisboa, 
7899,  in.  3a),  p.  50.  It  is  a  little  book  of  no  historical  yalue  and  purely 
declamatory. 

*  CoUecfdo  garal  e  curiosa  de  todos  oe  documenios  qffidaes  e  hiatoriooe  puMioados 
por  oectuido  da  Regeneracdo  deade  94  de  agosto,  Lisboa,  zSao,  4^. 

*  Carlos  Jos6  de  Menezes,  loc.  cit.,  vol.  I,  p.  aai. 

■ — -*  Diario  doe  Cortes  geraes  da  NofOo  portugueaOf  iSai,  vol.  I,  pp.  44-5. 

*  This  proposal  was  not  carried  out 
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property  transferred  to  the  State,  and  their  officers  re- 
duced to  pensions  equal  to  one-half  of  their  salaries. 
On  February  8,  deputy  Ferr&o  de  Mendon^a^  added  the 
following  proposal :  ''  That  all  the  foolish  and  barbarous 
statutes  about  sorcery  and  Judaism,  and  others  which  have 
made  23,068  accused  persons  mount  the  scaffold  in  a  dress 
of  infamy,  and  have  caused  1,454  of  them  to  be  burnt,  thus 
dishonouring  so  many  thousands  of  families  of  all  classes, 
shall  be  burnt  on  a  scaffold  in  the  Bocio  Street  ^  and  that 
this  last  atUo  da  fi  shall  reduce  them  to  ashes."  It  is 
fortunate  for  history  that  this  proposal  did  not  become 
law. 

The  last  cry  of  the  Inquisition  was  a  request  for  money. 
Its  officers  had  to  receive  payment.  One  of  the  deputies, 
the  inquisitor  Castello  Branco^  on  March  24,  asked  his 
colleagues  not  to  forget  that  the  Inquisition  was  a  State 
institution,  a  regular  and  legal  body,  and  that  it  had  a  staff 
whose  long  services  (?)  could  not  be  passed  over.  He 
added,  however,  "  As  a  representative  of  the  people,  I  vote 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Holy  Office,  which  I  consider  to  be 
useless  and  incompatible  with  the  enlightenment  of  the 
age^."  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  after  this  to 
report  the  discussion* — ^was  it  a  discussion? — of  the 
Margiochi  proposal,  which  was  unanimously  passed  on 
March  31,  1821,  and  transformed  into  a  decree  the  same 
day^  The  Inquisition  had  at  last  ceased  to  exist  in 
Portugal.  I  think,  however,  that  a  few  words  on  the  final 
settlement  of   this   tribunal   may   be    of   interest.       At 

*  JHario  daa  Corttif  toI.  I,  p.  ^  See  p.  056,  note  6.  It  most  not  be 
forgotten  that  of  the  1,454  burnt,  433  were  burnt  in  effigy,  either  because 
they  had  escaped,  or  because  they  had  died  before  the  auios, 

'  The  Palace  of  the  Inquisition  was  in  this  street. 
-^    •  IHario  das  CorteSf  vol.  I,  p.  356. 
—   *  Ibid.,  Tol.  I,  p.  356etseq.    Manuel  Borges  Cameirotook  an  important 
part  in  it ;  he  published  at  this  time  an  Appendice  [ao  Portugal  regmeradoi] 
eobre  aa  opgrofdes  da  Sancta  InjuisifOo  Portugueta  (Lisboa,  November  ao,  zSao, 
&*j  p.  8),  published  under  the  pseudonjrm  of  D.  0.  N.  Publicola. 

•  Diario  daa  Cortea,  vol.  I,  pp.  404  and  421. 
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Coimbra^  and  at  Evora,  the  people  invaded  the  Palaces  of 
the  Inquisition  -without  waiting  for  any  authorization,  bat 
at  Lisbon,  a  law  proposed  by  the  deputy  Ferrao,  ordered 
(September  27,  1821)  that  the  prisons  should  be  opened 
to  the  public'. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  proceedings  which 
was  given  at  the  time  in  England'  and  which  seems 
accurate: — 

'*  On  the  8th  inst.  the  palace  of  the  Holy  Office  was 
opened  to  the  people.  The  number  which  crowded  to  see 
it  during  the  first  four  days,  rendered  it  extremely  difficult 
and  even  dangerous  to  attempt  an  entrance.  The  edifice 
is  extensive  and  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with 
a  garden  in  the  centre.  It  is  three  stories  high  and  has 
several  vaulted  galleries,  along  which  are  situated  a  number 
of  dungeons,  of  six,  seven^  oight,  and  nine  feet  square. 
Those  on  the  ground  floor  and  in  the  first  story  have 
no  windows,  and  are  deprived  of  both  air  and  light  when 
the  door  is  shut.  The  dungeons  on  the  next  storey  have 
a  kind  of  breathing-hole  in  the  form  of  a  chimney  through 
which  the  sky  may  be  seen.  These  apartments  were 
allotted  to  prisoners,  who,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  set 
at  liberty.  In  the  vaulted  wall  of  each  dungeon  there 
is  a  hole  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  which  communicates 
with  a  secret  corridor  running  along  by  each  tier  of 
dungeons.  By  these  means,  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition 
could  at  any  moment  observe  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners 
without  being  seen  by  them  ;  and  when  two  persons  were 
confined  in  the  same  dungeon,  could  hear  their  conversa- 
tion. In  these  corridors  were  seats  so  placed,  that  a  spy 
could  observe  what  was  passing  in  two  dungeons,  by 
merely  turning  his  eyes  from  right  to  left,  in  order  to 

^  On  April  zo  the  instraments  of  torture  were  burnt  by  the  people  at 
Coimbra.  Carlos  Joe6  de  Menezea,  A  Inquisifdo  em  Pwrtugalf  toL  II,  p.  304. 
^^      '  Diario  da§  Gorite,  yoL  III,  pp.  1867  and  9439. 

*  Annual  Register  qfihe  year  xSai  (London,  iSaa,  8*),  Chronicle,  pp.  157-8; 
it  ia  a  translation  of  the  Courrier  Franpaie, 
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look  into  either  of  the  holes  between  which  he  might 
be  stationed.  Human  skaUs  and  other  bones  were  found 
in  the  dungeons.  On  the  walls  of  these  frightful  holes 
are  carved  the  names  of  some  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
buried  in  them,  accompanied  with  lines  or  notches,  indi- 
cating the  number  of  days  of  their  captivity.  One  name 
had  beside  it  the  date  of  1809.  The  doors  of  certain 
dungeons,  which  had  not  been  used  for  some  years,  still 
remained  shut,  but  the  people  soon  forced  them  open.  In 
nearly  all  of  them,  human  bones  were  found,  and  among 
these  melancholy  remains  were,  in  one  dungeon,  fragments 
of  the  garment  of  a  monk,  and  his  girdle.  In  some  of 
these  dungeons,  the  chimney-shaped  air-hole  was  walled 
up,  which  is  a  certain  sign  of  the  murder  of  the  prisoner. 
In  such  cases,  the  unfortunate  victim  was  compelled  to 
go  into  the  air-hole,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  was 
immediately  closed  by  masonry.  Quicklime  was  after- 
wards thrown  down  on  him,  which  extinguished  life  and 
destroyed  the  body.  In  several  of  these  dens  of  misery, 
mattresses  were  found,  some  of  them  old,  others  almost 
new, — a  circumstance  which  proves,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  Inquisition  in  these  latter  times 
was  something  more  than  a  scarecrow." 

It  appears  that  the  visit  of.  the  people  did  not  take 
place  without  some  disturbance.  According  to  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  held  in  the  Cortes  (October  10,  1821}, 
the  people  showed  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude 
of  tiie  wardens ;  they  demanded  that  the  instruments  of 
torture  should  be  produced.  A  deputy  appeared  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  **  long  "  since  these  instruments  of  torture 
had  been  in  existence^.  In  their  rage,  the  people  pulled 
down  and  dragged  along  the  streets  of  Lisbon  the  statue 
of  Faith,  which  stood  on  the  principal  side  of  the  Palace'. 

^  Diario  da$  Cor($$,  yoL  III,  p.  9588.  In  the  Arohaeologioal  Mmieam  of 
the  Carmo  at  lisbon,  a  whip  from  the  inqtiiaitorial  prisons  (?)  of  this 
town  is  shown,. No.  0478  on  the  oatalogne. 

'  Carlos  Jos6  de  Menezes,  A  Inqt/nsifOo,  vol.  II,  p.  306. 
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December  31,  i8ai,  the  prisons  were  finally  closed^. 
A  deputy,  Fernandez  Thomas,  demanded  their  demolition  * 
and  the  erection  on  theii*  site  of  a  stone,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — *'  An  eternal  curse  on  every  Portuguese 
who  shall  not  hold  in  everlasting  horror  this  invention 
of  Hell."  The  stone  was  not  set  up,  but  a  decree  of 
April  22,  1822,  ordered  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
prisons  of  Evora  and  Coimbra  and  the  total  destruction 
of  those  of  Lisbon  ^.  On  the  site  of  these  last  the  Dona 
Maria  theatre  stands  at  the  present  day. 

Thus  ended  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal,  after  an  exist- 
ence of  nearly  three  centuries. 

II. 

The  Last  Marranos. 

Although  the  name  of  Marranos  has  not  been  generally 
applied  in  Portugal  to  the  descendants  of  Jews  baptised 
by  force,  I  will  use  it  because  it  has  become  a  generic  term 
in  every  country.  I  am  anxious,  however,  that  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  name  of  Christ&os  Novoa,  or  New 
Christians,  alone  was  used  by  the  Portuguese  Inquisition. 
As  to  the  people,  after  making  use  of  the  expression 
tornadi^o  (weathercock),  they  early  fell  back  on  the  name 
of  Judeu  or  Jew.  This  is  the  name  commonly  given  in 
Portugal  to  every  individual  who  is  notoriously  of  Jewish 
origin. 

Since  the  law  of  May  ^5,  1773,  ^^  descendants  of 
baptised  Jews  have  been  legally  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  Portuguese.  But,  practically,  their  fusion 
with  the  rest  of  the  population  has  taken  many  years. 
Liberty,  however,  has  done  much  more  for  this  dose  union 
than  all  the  measures  taken  by  the  Inquisition.  On  the 
one  side,  the  Catholic  population  did  not  care  to  marry 

*  Diiurio  das  Cortes,  vol.  Ill,  p.  3438. 

^*^  ■  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  p.  3710,  sessSo  18  de  outubro. 

•  Ibid.,  voL  V,  p.  701. 
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into  fiMnilies  of  Jewish  origin,  which  the  Holy  Office 
closely  watched  and  often  imprisoned  without  any  other 
real  end  than  the  confiscation  of  their  property.  On  the 
other  side,  the  persecution  urged  on  the  victims,  gave 
them  knowledge  of  their  origin,  inspired  them  with 
a  real  hatred  for  a  religion  in  the  name  of  which  the 
Inquisition  acted,  though  without  respect  for  the  true 
Christian  doctiine.  Forced  to  have  all  the  appearances 
of  Catholicism,  the  Marranos  made  up  for  this  constraint 
by  practising  the  Mosaic  Law  secretly.  Naturally,  many 
of  the  rites  prescribed  were  impossible,  circumcision,  for 
instance.  But  it  was  possible  to  pray,  fast,  observe  the 
festivals  fairly  well.     This  is  what  the  Marranos  did. 

I  have  collected  from  the  trials  of  the  Portuguese  Inqui- 
sition, a  large  number  of  prayers  recited  by  the  New 
Christians ;  they  are  a  mixture  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Catholic  rituals.  I  intend  to  make  a  special  study  of 
them.    Moreover,  these  trials  are  anterior  to  1774. 

Some  of  the  traditional  prayers  have  been  preserved 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Marranos.  I  will  only  quote 
one  here.  It  is  still  recited  among  the  New  Christians  ^, 
and  its  Jewish  character  is  undeniable. 

'*SabhadoI  Sahhado!  Sabbado  santo!  venhas  com  os 
Anjoa;  os  Avjos  nos  accompanhem  ;  accompanhemaminha 
aJmui^  quando  d'este  mvmdof&r. 

Sabbado  I  Sabbado  !  Moses  I  Moses  I  os  Anjos  vos  dirao : 

Ao  Sabbado  nada  fards^  s6  te  occupards  em  louvar  ao 
Senhor,    Am^n  I " 

This  prayer  '  assumes  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  rest, 

^  It  was  dictated  to  me  with  many  others,  on  June  x,  1909,  at  Lisbon, 
by  M.  Candido  Caetano  Vas,  in  the  presence  of  MM.  LeXo  Amzalak  and 
A.  Anahory,  members  of  the  Jewish  Committee  of  that  town. 

<  The  following  is  the  translation  :^"  Sabbath  I  Sabbath  I  Holy 
Sabbath  I  Come  with  the  Angels  ;  may  the  Angels  accompany  us,  may 
they  accompany  my  soul  when  it  passes  away  from  this  world.  Sabbath  I 
Sabbath  I  Moses !  Moses  1  the  Angels  wiU  tell  yon  :  On  the  Sabbath  you 
mtist  do  no  work,  you  must  occupy  yourself  only  with  praising  the  Lord. 
Amen!" 
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which  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  strictly  observed  among  the 
Marranoa;  however,  they  do  not  eat  meat  on  that  day, 
and  on  Friday  evening,  they  light  a  night-lamp  which  they 
leave  burning  all  day. 

The  text  of  other  prayers  which  have  been  submitted 
to  ,me  ifi  very  corrupt  in  its  present  form,  because  the 
prayers  have  passed  from  one  illiterate  generation  to 
another  still  more  illiterate.  There  are  even  some  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  find  out  the  original  meaning, 
because  those  who  say  them  do  not  understand  them  now. 
Mutilated  words  are  repeated  with  persistent  obstinacy, 
because  they  have  been  handed  down  in  this  form.  Any 
reform  with  regard  to  this  would  be  very  difficult.  The 
Marranos  of  the  present  day  would  not  consent  to  change 
one  iota  in  their  ritual,  which  is  already  very  much  re- 
duced. On  Eippur  Day,  which  is  strictly  observed — while 
Fesach  is  now  unknown — the  Marranos  assemble  together 
and  pass  the  day  in  repeating  incessantly,  one  after  the 
other,  all  the  prayers  which  they  know. 

Among  the  customs  preserved,  I  will  mention  the  follow- 
ing:— 

When  it  thunders,  a  lamp  is  lighted. 

When  any  one  dies,  there  is  a  fast  for  the  first  seven 
days ;  the  house  of  the  deceased  is  considered  as  ^  entre- 
fada  ^ " ;  all  the  provisions  which  are  found  in  it  are  thrown 
away.  A  fast  of  one  day  is  held  in  the  first,  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  ninth,  and  eleventh  months  after  the  death ;  every 
Friday  a  poor  person  of  the  sex  of  the  dead  person  is 
invited  to  breakfast  At  the  time  of  the  Inquisition,  the 
Marranos  took  care  to  prevent  the  Catholic  priest  from 
coming  to  confess  and  administer  the  last  rites  to  the 
dying  man ;  they  took  strong  measures  for  this  purpose : 
when  the  death  struggle  began,  and  the  end  was  clearly 
near,  they  stifled  {abafavam)^  the  sick  person.     Authori- 

*  ThiB  word  is  not  olaasioal  Portuguese;  it  belongs  to  the  Jewish- 
Portuguese  dialect,  and  oomes  from  fj-trii  ignoble. 
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ties  of  high  standing  ^  assert  that  this  custom  has  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared  in  the  North  of  Portugal,  where  the 
ahafadores^  suffocators,  were  formerly  very  numerous  and 
formed  a  kind  of  sect. 

The  Marranos  are  now  yery  few  in  number  at  Porto  and 
Lisbon,  where  one  of  them  has  had  himself  circumcised ; 
many  more  are  found  at  CovilhS,  Fund&o,  and  Braganfa. 
At  Covilh&,  ten  families  still  assemble  for  Kippur.  They 
all  have  a  tendency  to  intermarry  only  among  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  descendants  of  Jews  have 
abandoned  all  Jewish  worship  and  have  become  good 
Catholics.  They  do  not  forget  their  origin,  however,  and 
Mr.  E.  N.  Adler  has  met  two  of  them  in  a  single  visit  to 
the  Bibliotheca  Nacional  of  Lisbon^.  One  of  the  most 
famous  descendants  of  the  Jews,  M.  Josd  Marcellino  de  Sa' 
Yarioras,  was  minister  in  the  reign  of  Dom  Luiz  I;  his 
family  came  originally  from  Cha^im,  and  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  well-known  Parisian  bankers,  Simile  and 
Isaac  Pereire. 

When  one  sees  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Mosaic 
Law  among  the  Jews  of  Eai-feng-fu,  one  asks  oneself  if 
the  same  work  could  not  be  undertaken,  with  more  success, 
among  the  small  groups  of  New  Christians  in  the  North 
of  Portugal.  The  greatest  obstacle  would  be,  as  in  China  ', 
the  circumcision  of  adults.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law* 
punishes  by  an  imprisonment  of  one  or  two  years,  any 
one  who  attempts  to  make  proselytes  for  any  other  than 
the  State  religion,  Catholicism.    It  deprives  the  Portuguese 

^  M.  Lino  d'A8sump9So,  Inspector-General  of  the  Ubraries  and  archives 
of  Portugal,  has  kindly  authorized  me  to  say  that  he  has  recently  been 
informed  of  the  existence  at  the  present  day  of  the  ahafadorny  or 
suifocators,  by  a  public  proaecntor  at  Bragan^a.  Also  M.  P.  C.  Vieira 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  custom  a  few  years  ago  at  GorilhS 
{A  Nofdo,  17  de  Set.  de  1889). 

'  Jewish  Quarterty  Review^  XIII,  pp.  406  and  43a 

*  Jeufish  ChronicUf  August  15,  zpoa,  p.  10. 

*  CodigopencU  approoadopor  deereto  dei6d$  tsUmbro  d$  x886  i^Llsboa,  1886. 8^;, 
art.  130  and  135. 

VOL.  XV.  T 
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who  publicly  renounces  this  religion,  of  all  political  rights 
for  twenty  years.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  law  is 
never  put  in  force  ^,  but  it  remains  in  the  Portuguese  code, 
just  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1698,  which  punishes 
apostate  Christians  with  imprisonment,  still  remains  in  the 
English  code  ^.  Besides,  tolerance  in  matters  of  religion  is 
very  great  in  Portugal,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  prove. 

m. 

Re-eatablishment  of  the  Jeurish  Bdigion. 

The  non-converted  Jews  were  expelled  in  1496,  and 
they  were  forbidden  to  reside  in  Portugal  on  pain  of 
death  *.  Nevertheless,  there  have  always  been  some  Jews 
passing  into  Portugal,  generally  from  Morocco.  The  Cortes 
has  repeatedly  demanded  their  expulsion^.  The  proof 
that,  in  spite  of  these  measures,  there  were  some  Jews 
in  Portugal,  is  that  JoSo  III,  by  an  edict  of  February  7, 
1537,  ordered  them  to  wear  a  special  badge.  JoSo  IV,  the 
first  Bragan9a,  elected  in  1640,  seems  to  have  been  under 
obligations  to  them  and  to  have  tolerated  them  tacitly  ^ 
The  report  of  this  went  even  as  far  as  Mexico*.  When 
England  became  the  mistress  of  Gibraltar,  it  was  agreed 
by  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  17 13,  that 
she  would  not  receive  the  Jews  in  that  town,  but  they 
were  allowed,  notwithstanding,  to    establish   themselves 

'  The  Protestants  have  made  and  are  stiU  making  proselytes  in  Portugal 
without  great  inconvenience. 

'  H.  S.  Q.  Henriques,  The  Jetes  and  th$  BnglUh  Law,  in  the  JnoUk  gitarMy 
RetieWf  XIII,  pp.  975-7. 

'  J.  Mendes  dos  Bemedios,  Qt  Judms  em  Portugal  (Ck>imbra,  189S1  8^), 
doonmento  IX,  p.  43a. 

*  Biblioth^ue  Nationale  of  Paris,  Ms,  portug,,  6a,  f^,  117'®,  CkiptArfos 
geraee  apreseniadoa  a  El  Bey  nos  Cortes  de  TorresNovas  de  1595,  e  nas  de  Sffora  do 
1531,  cap.  i8a 

^   *  Lindo,  History  qfffte  Jews  <^  Spain  and  Portugalf  ch.  xzxi,  p.  375. 

*  BetacUm  del  tercero  auto  particular  de  fee  que  el  Tribunal  del  Santo  Qffido  eU 
2a  .  .  .  Nueva  EspaSta  oelebrd  ...  30  da  nutrfo  de  16481  T.  49^,  no.  xa 
(Mexico,  Z648  in  8«). 
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there  \  Under  the  name  of  English  subjects,  they  could 
then  go  to  Portugal,  where  various  treaties  permitted  the 
English  to  practise  theii*  religion  freely  but  in  privacy. 
In  1 801,  the  Jews  obtained  a  small  piece  of  ground  in 
the  English  cemetery  da  Estrella  at  Lisbon. 

The  tombs  bore  either  a  Hebrew  inscription  or  an  in- 
scription in  Hebrew  and  Portuguese.  Five  graves  may  still 
be  seen,  of  which  one  is  a  child's.  The  oldest  bears  the 
following  epitaph  ^  in  both  languages : — 

'V  ^i^b    15  w  y3 
p'^^b  nopn 

AQUI  .   IAS   .  lOZE   .  AMZALAGA  QUE  MORBEU  EM  XXVI 
B  FEUEBEIBO  B   1804. 

In  1810  attention  was  called  to  the  important  firms  of 
Moses  Levy  Aboale  and  Co.,  and  Manuel  Cardoso  and  Co. 
The  Jews  had  rendered  Portugal  a  great  service  by  intro- 
ducing com  there  during  a  recent  famine  \  Three  years 
after  (18 13),  Rabbi  Abraham  Dabella  founded  a  synagogue 
at  Lisbon,  in  the  alley  Da  Linheira,  under  the  name  of 
D'D«rn  ny«^,  Gate  of  Heaven*,  which  is  also  the  name  of 
the  old  Sephardic  Community  of  London.  It  is  said  that 
in  1820  Jo§o  YI  officially  allowed  the  Jews  to  settle  in 
Lisbon  ^  What  is  more  certain  is  that  on  February  16, 
1 8a I,  deputy  Jos^  Ferrfto  proposed  a  law  to  the  Cortes, 
recalling  all  the  Jews  to  Portugal     This  law,  however, 

^  Lindo,  loc.  cit.,  p.  350. 

'  Translation  :  *'Tomb  of  the  glorious  Joseph  Amzalak.  He  rested  in 
Eden  on  the  15th  of  Adar  in  the  year  564  according  to  the  short  mode  of 
reckoning  (5564). — Here  lies  Joseph  Amzalaga,  who  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  February,  1804."  ^^®  Portuguese  text  is  in  a  single  line,  the 
tomb  measuring  8  ft.  by  3  ft.  8}  inches. 

'  Kayserling,  Oeachichte  der  Judm  in  Portugal,  336. 

*  A  Jtuttfa  e  a  synagoga  He$'H<am  de  Lishoa,  pp.  4  and  5  (Lisboa,  1869, 
8»,p.i6). 

*  lando,  loc.  cit.,  p.  377. 
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contrary  to  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject  ^,  was 
never  put  to  the  vote'.  The  discussion  of  the  above- 
mentioned  constitution  of  182  a  does  not  enlighten  us  as 
to  whether  a  Portuguese  has  the  right  to  belong  to  any 
other  than  the  Catholic  religion.  This  discussion  was 
incoherent  ^  Besides^  as  Oliveira  Martins  says^,  *'the 
hundred  deputies  who  were  the  authors  of  the  laws,  were 
the  only  ones  to  understand  them,  granting  that  they  did 
understand  them." 

Article  6  of  the  constitution  of  1826,  according  to  which 
Portugal  is  ruled  at  the  present  day,  is  thus  worded :  "  The 
Apostolic  and  Roman  Catholic  religion  will  continue  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  kingdom.  AU  other  religions  will 
be  allowed  to  foreigners^  with  their  domestic  or  private 
observance  in  houses  intended  for  the  purpose,  but  without 
the  outward  form  of  places  of  worship.** 

It  seems  then  that  foreigners  only  are  at  liberty  not  to 
belong  to  the  Catholic  religion  in  Portugal.  However, 
§  4  of  article  145  of  the  said  constitution  declares  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  Portuguese:  "No  one  may  be 
prosecuted  on  account  of  religion,  provided  that  he  respects 
that  of  the  State,  and  does  not  offend  against  public 
morality." 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  above  extracts,  that  a 
foreign  Jew  may,  in  every  case,  perform  the  rites  of  his 
religion  in  a  house  without  the  outward  appearance  of  a 
place  of  worship.  Moreover,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
National  Religion  to  practise  any  other  publicly  *. 

However  that  may  be,  Salomao  Mor  Josd  in  1S26  founded 
a  second  synagogue  at  Lisbon  in  the  Travessa  da  Palha  *. 

During  the  reign  of  Dom  Miguel  I  (1828  to  1834)  no 

^  KftyserUng,  loo.  eit.,  337. 
^^    •  Diario  das  Corieif  vol.  I,  No.  17. 
^   '  Ibid.,  vol.  Ill,  3,  6,  and  8  agosto  iSai,  pp.  1771,  1798,  and  1818. 

*  Historia  da  Portugal,  vol.  II,  1.  vii.  3,  p.  217. 
^  Codigo  Pinal f  art.  130,  (  4**. 

*  A  JutUfa  $  a  tynagoga,  p.  4. 
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notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  the  Jews.  However, 
we  see  that  Levy  Bensabath — who  began,  towards  1823, 
the  export  trade  in  cork — straggled  against  the  absolute 
government  of  Dom  Miguel;  he  was  even  arrested,  and 
only  owed  his  liberty  to  the  intervention  of  the  English 
consul  at  Lisbon,  who  protected  him,  as  a  native  of 
Gibraltar.  The  sou  of  Levy,  Marcos  Bensabath,  took  a 
still  greater  part  in  the  struggle  against  Dom  Miguel,  and 
became  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  light  infantry  ^. 

March  20,  1833,  in  the  presence  of  the  notary  Feliciano 
JoB^  da  Silva  Seixas,  of  Lisbon,  Antonio  de  Castro^  a 
nobleman  of  the  king's  household,  made  over  to  Abraham 
de  Jos^  Fariente,  merchant,  English  subject,  a  plot  of 
ground  situated  at  Estrella,  at  an  annual  rent  of  4,000  reis ; 
this  plot  of  ground  was  to  serve  as  a  "  cemetery  for  the 
said  Abraham,  his  descendants  and  other  persons  ^." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  a  question  of  making 
regular  a  state  of  affairs  which  had  long  existed.  The 
piece  of  land  granted  is  No.  6  of  the  rua  da  Estrella,  and  is 
no  other  than  the  old  Jewish  cemetery,  now  closed !  It  has 
a  gloomy  appearance,  the  ground  being  entirely  without 
vegetation.  All  the  tombs,  150  or  thereabouts  in  number, 
are  turned  towards  the  East — with  the  exception  of  three 
graves  at  the  end  which  are  turned  towards  the  North — 
and  consist  of  horizontal  stones,  slightly  raised  above  the 
ground;  they  are  quite  unomamented,  without  even  the 
Levitic  or  sacerdotal  signs  cr^ns.  The  inscriptions  are 
generally  in  Hebrew,  rarely  in  Hebrew  and  Portuguese, 
very  exceptionally  in  Portuguese  only.  The  oldest  grave 
seems  to  be  that  of  Samuel  Brudo,  who  died  November  4, 

'  Innoeenoio  da  SiJTa,  Dieekmario  bibHographico  portuguM^  toI.  X,  p.  no 
Y*,  yg^  jPmfflftg^  rj-^«^^i  ^^^j ''"  ^)  Levy  Bensabath  sayed  the  life  of 
the  archbishop  of  Elvas,  Athouguia. 

*  Archives  of  the  Jewish  Committee  of  Lisbon.  The  rent  is  stUl  paid 
by  this  committee.  I  am  anxious  to  express  my  thanks  here  to 
MM.  L.  Amzalak  and  Anahory,  who  were  kind  enough  to  show  me 
the  documents  of  these  archiyes.  I  am  also  indebted  for  much  informa- 
tion to  Professor  Jos6  BenolieL 
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1815.    The  tombs  of  earlier   date  than   1833  are  num- 
erous. 

In  the  south  wall,  a  white  marble  slab  is  inserted, 
measuring  2  ft.  4J  inches  by  2  ft.  3  inches,  on  which  may 
be  read: 

IM  THIS 

th)v  n^a 

AND   NEAB  THIS  SPOT 
REPOSE  THE  MORTAL  REMAINS  OF 

SOLOMON  SOLOMON 

NATIVE   OF   FALMOUTH,  ENGLAND 

WHO  DIED  AT  LISBON  i*5TH  8HEBAT  5579— aoTH  FEB.  1819. 

AND    IN   THIS  Va  ALSO  REPOSE 

THE   MORTAL   REMAINS   OF 

PHILIP  SAMUEL 

NATIVE  OF  WARSAW,  POLAND; 

WHO   DIED   AT   LISBON   IN   THE   YEAR  5581    OR   8a. 

ESTE   QUADRO  MEMORIAL  FOI 

FEITO    PBLOS   DOUS    FILHOS   DE 

SOLQMON  SOLOMON 

NO    ANNO   DE  5635,   E.V.    1875 

EM    CONSEQUENCIA   DE   SE  TEREM    OBLITERADO 

AS    INSORIPGOES   PRIMITIVAS. 

Translation: — ^This  commemorative  tablet  was  made 
through  the  care  of  the  two  sons  of  Solomon  Solomon  in 
the  year  5635=1875,  because  the  original  inscriptions  had 
become  obliterated. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Jewish  cemetery  of  the  rua  da 
Estrella  existed  in  actual  fact  long  before  it  was  officially 
acquired. 
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Let  us  return,  however,  to  the  chronicle  of  Judaism  in 
Portugal. 

In  1845,  Queen  Dona  Maria  II  made  Sir  Isaac  Lyon 
Ooldsmid  baron  of  Palmeira^  On  the  death  of  Rabbi 
Abraham  Dabela  (1853),  his  synagogue  was  managed 
by  a  committee  composed  of  MM.  Leao  Amzalak,  Levy 
Bensabath,  Abraham  Cohen,  Fortunato  Naure^  Mair  and 
Mois^  Buzaglo;  the  private  synagogue  of  the  Travessa 
da  Palha  was  directed  by  M.  Moists  Anahory,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  rua  do  Crucifixo,  on  the  death  of 
SalomEo  Mor  Jos^,  and  finally  to  the  alley  Dos  Apostolos  ^. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  two  congregations  united,  owing 
to  the  efforts  of  MM.  Isaac  Cardozo  and  Abraham  de 
Esther  Levy;  the  first  synagogue  alone  remained  in 
existence  now.  This  state  of  things  did  not  last  long; 
in  i860,  the  new  synagogue  in  the  alley  Dos  Apostolos  was 
founded ;  it  was  rented  in  the  name  of  a  Jewish  congre- 
gation*, and,  I  think,  under  the  title  of  D'^n  yv,  Tree  of  Life. 
The  position  of  this  synagogue  has  since  been  changed, 
but  it  is  still  the  principal  synagogue  of  Lisbon.  There  is 
another  less  important,  called  Hes-Haim  %^, 

While  the  events  which  I  have  related  were  taking  place, 
the  community  of  Lisbon  summoned  Rabbi  Jacob  Toledano 
of  Tangier,  who  died  in  5659,  and  whose  tomb  bears  the 
titles  of  hVorv\  xh^n  oann.  This  tomb  is  found  in  the  new 
D^m  n^a  of  Lisbon*,  the  history  of  which  is  interesting. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1865,  ^  *'^®  presence  of  the 
notary  Joao  Baptista  Seola,  of  Lisbon,  Joaquim  de  Oliveira 
sold  a  plot  of  ground  situated  in  this  town  to  *'  Joaquin 
Bittancourt  ^  Josuah  Levy,  Moses  Amzalak,  Marcos  Auday, 

*  Lindo,  History  qf  the  Jew  in  Spain  and  PortugcU,  p>377  1  Kayserling, 
Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Portugalf  p.  338. 

*  A  JuBtifa  •  a  tynagoga^  pp.  5  and  6 ;  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  says 
(p.  6),  that  Salom2o  Mor  Jos4  died  in  1854  ;  the  tomb  of  this  Rabbi  in  the 
old  Jewish  cemetery  of  Lisbon  bears  the  date  of  >Qin  or  1861. 

*  A  Jiutifa  «  a  synagogoy  pp.  6,  10,  and  la. 

*  Cemetery  of  the  Cal9ada  das  Lagas. 

*  It  is  one  of  the  forms  of  the  French  name  Bethencourt 
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Salom  Bensande,  Mayer  Levy  Blumberg,  and  M.  do  S,  Saruya, 
all  inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  all  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion K'  But  for  interments  in  this  ground  to  be  l^al,  an 
authorization  from  the  Ooyemment  was  necessary.  This 
was  obtained,  October  30,  1868 — an  important  date,  for 
it  was,  in  a  manner,  that  of  the  official  recognition  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Lisbon.  By  a  decree  (alvard) 
countersigned  by  the  Bishop  of  Vizeu,  minister.  King  Dom 
Luiz  I  granted  "  to  the  Jews  of  Lisbon  permission  to  con- 
struct a  cemetery  for  the  burial  of  their  co-religionists  *." 

Another  document  has,  since  that  time,  confirmed  the 
legal  existence  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  Portugal ;  an 
alvard  (decree)  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Lisbon  i*atified, 
June  30,  189(2,  the  definite  constitution  of  the  hebra, 
Dnon  ni^DD^  This  association  has  the  following  aims: 
to  give  the  assistance  of  religion  to  every  Jew  who  is 
ill ;  to  take  upon  itself  the  care  of  the  cemeteries  and 
the  burial  of  all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom,  even  if  they 
are  passing  visitors  ^ ;  to  take  charge  of  the  savings  bank 
of  the  poor,  which  is  yet  self-managing  ;  to  keep  the 
registers  of  the  deaths,  marriages  and  births  \  The  society 
was  definitely  established  March  27,  1892^  in  the  course 
of  a  meeting  presided  over  by  M.  SimeSrO  Anahory,  assisted 
by  MM.  Le&o  Amzalak  and  Jos^  Cardozo,  secretaries. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  Ab,  5660  (August  la,  1900),  the 
community  of  Lisbon  united  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  R.  SimeSo  Anahory,  assisted  by  M.  Judah  Benoliel,  vice- 
president^  and  MM.  Moys&  de  S.  Bensabath  and  Moys^ 

*  Archives  of  the  Jewish  Committee  of  Lisbon. 
«  Ibid. 

'  E8i(U%ito$  da  ABioeiofOo  OemUut  HasMdifnj  irmctndade  IsradUa  d$  Mceorrot 
muiuoa  na  hora  eoctrema  e/uneraes,  Lisboa,  1892,  8®,  p.  at, 

*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  a  corner  of  the  new  cemetery,  the  tomb 
of  a  stranger  may  be  seen,  whose  body  was  found  on  the  shore,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  be  a  Jew. 

^  Extracts  firom  these  registers  are  acknowledged  to  be  authentic  by 
the  Goremment  of  Portugal,  where  the  State  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
deigy. 
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Azancot,  secretaries.  A  plan  of  complete  organization  was 
adopted,  which^  however,  has  not  yet  received  the  sanction 
of  the  Government.. 

The  Eehila  of  Lisbon  will  inclade  all  the  orthodox  Jews, 
both  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim,  having  at  their  head 
a  committee  (Mahamad),  consisting,  in^  1902,  of  MM.  Le&o 
Amzalak,  president ;  Jos^  Cardozo  and  Isaac  Azulay,  secre- 
taries ;  Salom&o  de  M.  Sequerra,  treasurer,  and  twelve  other 
members. 

Article  31  of  this  scheme  of  organization  may  be  quoted. 
The  following  is  the  translation :  '*  If  the  Portuguese  Jews 
disappear  from  this  town  and  from  the  whole  kingdom,  the 
German  Jews  who  are  here  at  that  time  may  take  under 
their  care  and  for  their  own  use  the  synagogues,  estates, 
portable  objects,  and  other  articles  of  value  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese  at  the  time  or  accruing  later,  but  shall 
restore  the  whole  to  the  Portuguese  congregation  if  it  is 
re-established." 

But  this  hypothetical  disappearance  is  improbable ;  the 
Eehila  of  Lisbon  is  full  of  vitality.  It  numbers  at  the 
present  day  about  400  persons,  natives  of  Gibraltar,  Mo- 
rocco or  the  Azores,  most  of  them  ship-owners  and  mer- 
chants ^.  There  are  several  professors,  however,  who  should 
be  mentioned :  MM.  Alfred  Benarus,  an  old  pupil  of  the 
£cole  des  Beaux- Arts,  Paris ;  Bensaude,  professor  at  the 
Industrial  Institute ;  Joseph  Benoliel,  professor  at  the 
"  Marques  de  Pombal  **  Industrial  School,  who  conducted 
a  course  of  Hebrew  in  1888  at  the  Curso  superior  de  Letras, 
and  is  the  author  of  several  works,  among  them  a  curious 
translation  of  CamSes  and  of  Loqman  ^. 

Among  the  members  of  the  community  of  Lisbon  I  must 

^  Eayserling,  loo.  oit.,  p.  337,  was  wrong  in  speaking  of  from  five  to  six 
hundred  families. 

'  CamSee,  Inet  d$  Ccuiro,  Bpi$ode  des  Lusiadts:  Translaiion  into  Hebrew  verse 
by  Joseph  de  M.  Benoliel  (Lisboa,  1899,  8^,  p.  94).  Fabulas  de  Loqman, 
verHdas  em  portugties  e  parapkraseadas  em  verfos  hebraicos  por  Josd  Benoliel 
(Lisboa,  1898, 8*).  A  peculiarity  of  these  translations  is  that  all  the  words 
used  are  biblical. 
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mention  again  MM.  Jacob  Bensaude,  author  of  numerous 
grammatical  works,  appointed  Professor  of  English  at  the 
Collie  du  Porto  by  a  decree  of  November  5, 1880 ;  SalamSo 
Saragga,  a  distinguished  Hebraist;  Dr.  Raoul  Bensaude, 
a  former  student  at  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  consulting 
physician  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  &c.,  officiates  as  rabbi 
at  Lisbon ;  there  is  a  hazan,  M.  Levy  Ben  Simon  of  Jaffit. 

A  boys'  school  has  been  established  at  Lisbon  as  well  as 
a  Co&inha  Economica  IsraeUta,  a  kasher  restaurant ;  it  is 
proposed  to  found  an  asylum  for  Jewish  travellers.  The 
kasher  restaurant  distributed  2,390  meals  in  1901 ;  it  is 
managed  by  the  Benevolent  Society  Sornt^  NophUm^  founded 
thirty-seven  years  ago  \ 

But  the  principal  work  of  the  Kehila  is  the  erection  of 
a  synagogue,  for  those  which  exist  now  are  only  modest 
rooms. 

The  first  stone  of  this  synagogue,  called  mpn  ^yK^, 
Shaare  Tikvah  (Gates  of  Hope),  was  only  laid  on  the 
eighteenth  of  Tyar,  566a  (May  25,  190a),  in  the  presence  of 
a  large  number  of  spectators*.  The  plan  was  made  by 
M.  Vicente  Terra,  an  architect  of  Lisbon.  A  committee  of 
ladies^  and  a  committee  of  men^  have  been  formed  for 
the  building  of  the  new  synagogue.  The  old  Sephardic 
community  of  London,  which  is  connected  by  so  many 
bonds  with  Portugal,  has  also  a  committee  ^  in  communi- 
cation with  those  of  Lisbon. 

A  few  years  ago  a  municipal  councillor  of  Lisbon,  the 
Vicomte  de  Rio  Sado,  a  great  "  protector  of  animals,"  asked 
in  vain  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Shechita.  His  request 
was  refused  by  the  minister  Thomas  Bibeiro,  and  in  the 

"^    '^  0  SeculOj  26  de  mar^o  de  190a. 

'  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the  synagogue  will  be  situated  in  an 
enclosure  without  any  outward  sign  of  a  place  of  worship. 

'  Mesdames  £.  Abecassis  Seruya,  £.  Cohen  Sequerra,  R.  Levy  Azancot, 
R.  Cardozo  Anahory,  Benoliel  Levy,  and  D.  Benoliel  de  Leyy. 

*  MM.  A.  Anahory,  M.  Seruya,  Levy  Azancot,  S.  Cagi,  and  J.  Pinto. 

*  The  Rev.  Haham  Dr.  Gaster,  president;  Joshua  M.  Levy,  treasurer; 
Simon  Seruya  and  E.  N.  Adler,  members. 
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slaughter-house  of  Lisbon  the  Jews  have  a  special  place, 
Matan^a  para  lardditas. 

I  may  mention  here  a  curious  trace  in  the  popular  Portu- 
guese language  of  old  and  now  unconscious  antisemitism ;  to 
signify  that  a  man  is  '*  base,  despicable,  without  moral  worth," 
he  is  called  safardano.  M.  Theophile  Braza  lately  pointed 
out  this  word  to  me,  which  he  derives  from  Sepharad,  "^1^0. 

Outside  Lisbon  only  one  other  Eehila  exists  in  Portugal, 
that  of  Faro,  which  numbers  fifteen  families  with  a  syna- 
gogue and  a  hazan.  The  Jews  enjoy  much  consideration 
there ;  in  1893,  for  instance,  there  were  public  rejoicings 
and  a  great  banquet  to  celebrate  the  circumcision  of  the 
son  of  M.  Abraham  Amram  \ 

Fanaticism  has  not>  however,  entirely  disappeared  yet ; 
it  has  been  said  quite  recently  that  the  Jews  of  Faro  seek 
to  obtain  Christian  blood,  and  pass  their  time  in  the  syna- 
gogue in  "  breaking  up  wooden  crosses  with  blows  of  ham- 
mers ^  " — accusations  which  are  purely  and  simply  absurd. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Faro  was  much  greater  in  former 
years ;  the  death  of  the  aged,  the  emigration  of  the  young 
to  Lisbon,  the  absence  of  new-comers  in  consequence  of  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  all  cause  the  dwindling  of  the  commu- 
nity of  Faro  ^.  This  community  was  established  towards 
I  Sao,  the  year  when  the  cemetery  was  bought.  In  1830  it 
had  a  minyan  (a  congregation  of  ten  adult  males),  and 
from  that  time  a  minister  of  religion  (chazan) ;  services 
were  held  in  a  house  which  was  bought  for  that  purpose 
by  the  congregation.  Li  1850  a  new  synagogue  was 
established  in  the  house  of  M.  Joseph  Siseu.  Ten  years 
after  services  were  established  by  M.  Samuel  Amram  in 

'  Diario  i^ptitor,  September  as,  1893. 

^   *  A  NofaOf  14  de  set.  de  1889. 

*  I  wish  to  thank  here  M.  Joaqain  Rosa  Bemado,  resident  of  Lisbon, 
and  M.  David  Sabath,  chemist  at  Faro ;  it  is  to  their  kindness  that  I  owe 
the  information  which  I  give  on  the  kehila  of  Algarve.  The  inscription 
quoted  here  was  copied  by  M.  Sabath,  and  I  haye  only  changed  the  last 
word  of  the  third  line. 
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another  house.  The  two  synagogues  have  always  existed 
since  then.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  cemetery  was 
enclosed  with  walls.  The  following  inscription  found  at 
Faro  some  years  ago  was  placed  there: — 

w  iB'y  rww  ^B^n  di^3 
n33Dn  ntDW  Dnraen  m>rx\ 

TraTielation :  "On  Thursday,  the  i6th  of  Shebat,  5075 
(1315),  died  the  glorious  Rabbi  Joseph  Ben  Tom.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.    He  was  buried  in  this  grave." 

This  is  a  precious  relic  of  the  past  of  this  Kehila,  which 
was,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  head  quarters  of  one  of 
the  seven  great  Jewish  districts  of  Portugal. 

A  few  Jews  are  found  at  Evora,  Lagos  and  Porto,  but 
their  numbers  are  too  small  for  common  worship. 

Lastly,  at  S&o  Miguel  (Azores),  there  is  an  old  Kehila, 
which  has  supplied  that  of  Lisbon  with  distinguished  mem- 
bers, but  it  tends  to  disappear ;  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  some  young  men  there  lately  to  make  minyan.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  trace  to  the  fourteenth  century  the  origin  of 
this  community^,  which  dates  from  the  eighteenth  century. 

On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  Judaism  in  Portugal  is 
not  bad :  antisemitism  is  unknown  there ;  the  population 
have  no  hostile  feeling  against  the  Jews  ;  they  even  delight 
in  doing  justice  to  the  uprightness  of  their  lives  and  their 
incomparable  activity. 

Cabdozo  db  Bethenooubt. 

'  Jewish  Ckronide,  NoTember  a6,  1880. 
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SIMCHAS  TORAH. 

(The  Rbjoicino  op  the  Law.) 

Frcyra  the   Yiddish  of  J.  L.   Gordon. 

Leohatim,  my  brethren^  Lechayim,  I  say! 

Health,  peace,  and  good  fortune  I  wish  you  to-day. 

To-day  we  have  ended  the  Torah  onoe  more, 

To-day  we  begin  it  anew,  as  of  yore. 

Be  thankful  and  glad  and  the  Lord  extol, 

Who  gave  us  the  Law  on  its  parchment  scroll. 

The  Torah  has  been  our  consolation, 

Our  help  in  exile  and  sore  privation. 

Lost  have  we  all  we  were  wont  to  prize, 

Our  holy  temple  a  ruin  lies. 

Laid  waste  is  the  land,  where  our  songs  we  sung, 

Forgotten  our  language,  our  mother-tongue. 

Of  kingdom  and  priesthood  are  we  bereft. 

Our  faith  is  our  only  treasure  left. 

Ood  in  our  hearts,  the  Law  in  our  hands. 

We  have  wandered  sadly  through  many  lands. 

We  have  suffered  much,  yet,  behold,  we  live 

Through  the  comfort  the  Law  alone  can  give. 

Come,  my  dear  brethren,  come,  let  us  look! 
Quick,  let  us  ope  an  historical  book! 
See,  all  the  tales  and  the  chronicles  old, 
They  tell  but  of  robbers  and  bandits  bold. 
World-wide  is  the  scene  of  our  story,  and  still 
'Tia  traced  with  a  sword-point,  instead  of  a  quilL 
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The  ink  is  of  blood,  mixed  with  tears  of  distress, 
In  exile,  not  Leipzig,  it  jxassed  through  the  press; 
No  gilding  it  shows,  and  in  iron  'tis  bound. 
Come,  find  me  a  corner,  the  universe  round, 
Where  we  met  not  with  suffering  and  fierce  oppression. 
For  the  sake  of  the  Torah,  our  sole  possession. 

In  the  very  beginning,  a  long  time  ago, 

We  held  up  our  heads  with  the  best,  as  you  know, 

When  householders  sitting  at  home  we  were. 

Nor  needed  the  strangers'  meal  to  share. 

May  none  have  to  bear  at  the  hands  of  men, 

What  we  from  our  neighbours  have  borne  since  then. 

How  bitter,  alas!  was  the  lot  we  knew 

When  our  neighbours  to  be  our  landlords  grew, 

And  we  were  driven,  by  fate  unkind. 

Our  lodging  beneath  their  roof  to  find. 

How  did  we  live  then  ?    How  did  we  rest  1 

Ask  not,  I  pray  you,  for  silence  is  best, 

Like  cabbage  heads,  hither  and  thither  that  fall. 

With  the  holy  Law,  that  we  treasured  through  all. 

Two  thousand  years,  a  little  thing  when  spoken, 
Two  thousand  years  tormented,  crushed,  and  broken! 
Seven  and  seventy  dark  generations. 
Filled  up  with  anguish  and  lamentations. 
Their  tale  of  sorrow,  did  I  unfold, 
No  Simchas  Torah  to-day  we'd  hold. 
And  why  should  I  tell  it  you  all  again? 
In  our  bones  'tis  branded  with  fire  and  pain. 
We  have  sacrificed  all.     We  have  given  our  wealth, 
Our  homes,  our  honours,  our  land,  our  health, 
Our  lives — like  Hannah  her  children  seven— 
For  the  sake  of  the  Torah  that  came  from  heaven. 

And  now,  what  next?    Will  they  let  us  be? 

Have  the  nations  then  come  at  last  to  see 

That  we  Jews  are  men  like  the  rest,  and  no  more 
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Need  we  wander  homeless  as  heretofore, 

Abused  and  slandered  wherever  we  go? 

Ah  I    I  cannot  tell  you,  but  this  I  know, 

That  the  same  God  still  lives  in  heaven  above, 

And  on  earth  the  same  Law,  the  same  Faith,  that  we  love. 

Then  fear  not,  and  weep  not,  but  hope  in  the  Lord, 

And  the  sacred  Torah,  his  holy  word. 

Lechayim,  my  brethren,  Lechayim,  I  say  I 

Healthy  peace,  and  good  fortune  I  wish  you  to-day. 

To-day  we  have  ended  the  Torah  once  more, 

To-day  we  begin  it  again  as  of  yore. 

Be  thankful  and  glad  and  the  Lord  extol. 

Who  gave  us  the  Law  on  its  parchment  scroll. 

Alice  Lucas  and  Helena  Frank. 
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THE  HEBREW-PERSIAN  MSS.  OF  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Rev.  O.  Margoliouth,  giving  a  list  of  these  MSS.  in 
this  Review  (vol.  VIE,  119),  says  as  follows:  "The  British 
Museum  recently  acquired  a  small  collection  of  MSS.  from 
Teheran,  which  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  who 
combine  a  sufficient  mastery  of  Persian  with  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  Hebrew  literature."  These  few  lines 
alone  are  sufficient  to  encourage  every  student  who 
occupies  himself  with  this  literature,  still  more,  one  who 
was  particularly  encoura^red  by  that  distinguished  scholar, 
and  who  received  firom  him  much  valuable  advice. 

Besides  the  MSS.  mentioned  by  Rev.  O.  Margoliouth,  there 
is  one  acquired  later  by  the  British  Museum.  It  is  Or.  5446, 
and  it  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  hitherto  known,  the 
translator  of  which  will  be  discussed  later.  That  there 
already  existed  a  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
anterior  to  that  of  Jacob  Tavusi  is  a  matter  treated  upon 
at  length  by  Prof.  Ign.  Guidi  of  Rome^  The  learned 
Professor  described  the  Persian  translation,  of  which  three 
MSS.  are  extant,  one  in  Paris,  one  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
one  in  the  Vatican.  He  also  published  two  chapters  of 
it,  and  deduced  that  it  was  anterior  to  Tavusi*s  translation, 
and  that  the  latter  utilized  it  for  his  own  version.  Now 
we  read  in  a  colophon  that  this  work — we  shall  discuss 
later  whether  it  is  the  original  or  a  copy — was  terminated 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thus  we  know 

'  Bendieonti  delU  Beale  Aocademia  dei  lincei,  1885,  p.  377.    See  also 
ZDMQ.f  XLVU,  ao9. 
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positively  Uiat  it  ia  two-and-a*h&lf  oenturies  older  than 
TftYusi'B  trftnslatioii.  We  shall  see  later,  perhaps  it  is  also 
older  than  Uie  translation  treated  by  Prof.  Guidi.  I  give 
at  the  end  a  short  extraot  as  a  synopsis  of  the  three 
translations  ^ 

The  translator  vms  also  a  commentator  and  a  gram- 
marian, and  very  often  the  translation  of  the  verse  is 
followed  by  the  explanation  of  the  words  which  seemed 
to  him  worthy  of  remark^  and  by  examples  of  other  pas- 
sages which  contain  the  same  word.  Here  is  an  example 
(Gen.  iv.  ao-aa):  \VQ^^  rMsn  nnno  lu  ^w  bv  nom  my  iKni 
tr3i3i  m  t»  H'T}  rton  inno  ma  *m  bv  i«  TiKia  oeoi  rta*^))  jtru 
IK  nn  rhr)  'D^n  tWDn  ^tsobi  bv^ixr*  n^a  m  twon  jyoi^  'on 
onD  KM  nKTiDw  rron  wi3  rn  ^jjt  sow  ^d  pp  b2\n  nom  "wa 
*  V3^  inoi>^  ^-wr  'on  ntw  pp  i^ain  nnKiai  jwi .  Thus  he  proceeds 
in  the  same  way  as  nw:  p  n:v  'n  in  his  ^mvhn  »na  and 
^rtop  •nn  'l  in  his  ts^^snsm  TBD.  But  it  is  evident  that  he 
did  not  see  these  two  books,  first,  because  the  greatest 
part  of  the  grammatical  explanations  are  peculiar  only 
to  our  author;  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  word  d^d 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12),  he  says  B^fi  DD  Dxi)l  onD  brso  pKpne^  oi^D 
nontcnfiiK,  that  is,  D^d  is  derived  from  ^D  by  a  transposition 
of  the  D  and  the  b.  This  idea  is  expressed  by  neither  of  the 
two  above-mentioned  grammarians.  Speaking  of  the  word 
u^mn,  our  commentator  says:  KiTk?  liODn  ^i>K  ^T  ;rK  ^im  ddki 
DDK  noK^jya  iw  aaio  j13D  id  na  "  the  noun  of  this  root  is 
JTK  *  ear/  and  K  is  very  often  aflSxed  to  a  word  to  indicate 
it  as  a  noun."  This  explanation  may  be  applied  to  T^TK^ 
(Deut.  xxiii.  14)  according  to  ^nop,  but  our  author  says  JTK 
in  generaL  Secondly,  he  is  not  always  careful  about  his 
etymology,  and  very  often  makes  comparisons  between 
words  of  diflferent  roots,  but  which  sound  similarly.  For 
instance,  at  ihe  word  KODD  (Gen.  xxiv.  25),  he  says,  'on 
Oiu:^  nnwU3K  hdh  w  ^V  ri  kdoh  pikh  **  of  the  same  root  is 

^  For  brevity  sake  I  call  the  translation  which  I  treat  now  A,  that  of 
Professor  Guidi  B,  and  that  of  Tavnsi  0. 
^  Ezek.  xiY.  5.  "a  Elings  x.  14.  *  Job  xyi  9. 

VOL.  XV.  U 
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the  verb  WDD^,  since  fodder  is  a  thing  which  has  been 
crushed."  At  the  word  npni  (ibid.,  ao)  he  quotes  the  word 
np^i  (Exod.  xiv.  27),  saying,  noa^in  jT^KDita  r^*^  pM  w 
*' since  to  upset  is  the  same  idea  as  to  pour."  Thus  the 
reading  of  such  etymologies  reminds  us  of  those  of  the 
recent  commentator  in  n*Tl»,  but  apart  from  the  etymology 
the  translation  itself  is  good,  and  it  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  commentary  just  mentioned. 

Prof.  Guidi  remarked  justly  that  the  translation  of  B 
is  made  upon  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  It  may  be  said 
it  is  a  version  of  the  Targum,  while  this  translation  of  A 
conforms  more  with  the  text,  and  like  Bashi  follows  the 
Talmudic  exegesis,  quoting  now  and  then  passages  from 
the  Talmud.  At  the  passage  Dipn  ra^B^  ^iBD  (Lev.  xix.  32) 
he  expatiates  very  much,  and  quotes  a  long  passage  of 
the  Talmud  (Kedushin,  32  b,  33  a).  The  following  two 
verses  will  particularly  show  the  difference  between  these 
two  translations,  as  the  Targum  con-esponds  in  them  very 
little  to  the  Hebrew  text  ^ : — 

Genesis  iv.  7. 
A.  B. 


nTniOK  ^3)3  ^3^3  *viK  ni  wr 
^i«a  ^B^to  thoD  ini  ^w 


in  ifctnna  iBt<a  t^  -ok  ru  nn 

n«a^o1M    iKii    nnmn    nao 
naK  n-w  wa  n^  -wk  n  m  \r\OKa 
vu  T^fct  TT11DK  nna  ma 
Genesis  vi.  3. 


n«wo  mrKB  w  ^Kni3  nawi 
aaoa  Tiwa  omo  m  p  nn 

5>KD  3"p  w 


TK  *TiB>  nawi  n^  ^kio  riDiai 
jNi^Nia  jD  B^a  m  r^  na  k^k^ 
fNiionKn:    jnb^k    pK    rriRin 
rriNi  nKiT  ]Hn2  \t^H  Nni>pxn 
naiOT  -UK  ^«D  3"p  jKB^a  t^^c 

^  Oen.  XYiii.  93.    It  is  curious  that  he  reads  it  with  an  h,  while  in 
reality  it  is  with  a  n. 
'  I  did  not  think  it  neoessaryto  give  here  the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Tar^gixm. 
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Unfortunately  the  MS.  is  not  complete :  it  begins  with 
Gen.  iii.  8 ;  then  &om  Gen.  xxxi,  51  to  the  end,  the  whole 
of  Exodus,  the  beginning  of  Leviticus  to  xi.  19,  and  Num. 
xyii*  4-xix.  4  are  missing.  Besides,  a  great  many  folios  are 
misplaced,  and  the  order  of  them  would  be  as  follows: 

1-^7,  45*  39-44,  3^^  33*  3h  34-37,  30»  »8>  5^,  4^-5^  53-73. 
38,  29,  74-119, 121,  laa,  120,  123, 124.  The  verso  of  folio 
123  and  the  recto  of  folio  124  contain  the  conjugation  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  ncry  and  other  grammatical  observations. 
The  writing,  being  very  old,  is  in  several  places  unreadable, 
and  now  and  then  characters  are  entirely  effaced.  The 
verso  of  folio  124  contains  the  following  colophon,  which 
might  tell  us  precisely  who  was  the  translator  if  its  text 
remained  intact:  ^Dia  pB^b  rf'y  '«n  b^k  hbid  nivi  IT  nanaa 
rrobv:)  jr"3  rnro  na  ^w  i>KnB^  b^  b\s^  n^pvm  dnd^h  ^^pn  t  by 
^  nir  ^^r  niK  tnro  w  onc^  nran«  Kintr  nae^a  *  p6[p]o  dv3 

^  crp^  "b  ni>D^i  DmnD^ni  'can  niara  dto  niTn  ^i>p  ana^  ^njttDn 
pi  rvo  ^3K  iKnoK  ia  onn  iK^ii  'wi  ^«  mp  i>3i>  ni^oai  'ai  'ptD 
mro  \3  (?)niD?r)  i>[3](a)«5nD  KruDD  iw  noxn  'tD«B^a  in  lu  nnts^aa 
trnDD  Y'3  n^JDU  lajtarir  mna  D3to  [p](T)KpnBtn  'K^nni  in  m-i3 

•  •  •  •  b^tn  iTTin  inn  «ronD  nao  ne^a  ijopnoK pK  ki 

•ra  mna  nro^oK  iiib^  niaa  n  ♦  •  •  ♦  nnawi  5|nvn  ^kh  (?)  i«B^n  mi 
m  Knipn  pn^  jyoi^  "This  Thora  of  Moses,  the  divine  man 
(peace  be  with  him)  was  written  in  Persian  by  the  poor, 
dejected  and  inferior  of  all  Israel,  Joseph,  son  of  Moses 
(may  he  rest  in  Paradise).  It  was  terminated  Friday,  the 
Z4ih  day  of  the  second  Adar,  in  the  year  1630  of  contracts 
=  5079  (15th  March,  13 19).  If  I  made  a  mistake,  He  will 
forgive  me,  will  efface  all  my  sins,  and  will  inscribe  me 
as  exempt  from  them  for  the  sake  of  the  sages  and  their 
disciples.    He  will  pardon  me,  and  will  thus  accomplish 

*  Tlie  second  letter  is  effaced,  but  as  it  is  a  Friday  I  read  n^  "  the 
day  'which  introduces  Saturday." 

•  It  is  probably  for  TDwn). 

'  Is  it  the  Hebrew  pnDi  or  the  Persian  ^^  \ 

V  2 
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on  me  the  verse :  '  And  it  will  be  forgiven  to  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel/  &o.  (Num.  xv.  a6).  As  I  saw  that 
the  master^  Abft  Sa^d,  had  written  a  straightforward 
explanation  and  explained  the  difficult  words,  accompany- 
ing them  with  examples  and  well-grounded  etymologies, 

so  all  the  twenty-four  books Only  the  words  which 

form  the  text  axkd  the  grammatical  explanations,  and  the 
words  quoted,  had  been  mingled  together  by  him  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  be  able  to  go  on  without  stopping  to 
look  for  the  notes." 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  Joseph  b.  Moses  was  only  the 
copyist,  and  that  the  translator  was  Ahtk  Sa'td,  who  lived 
not  later  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Another  fact  that 
confirms  my  supposition  is,  that  generally  it  is  the  copyist 
who  writes  his  name  and  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
the  work*  But  Dr.  W.  Bacher's  opinion  is  that  Joseph 
b.  Moses  was  the  translator  himself,  and  that  Ab&  Sa*id 
sei-ved  him  as  a  modeL  As  Dr.  W.  Bacher  is  an  incon- 
testable authority  in  these  matters  I  bow  to  his  opinion. 
On  the  top  of  the  colophon,  we  read  the  following  words 
added  by  a  later  hand,  with  better  preserved  ink  and  more 
incorrect  spelling:  iwib  n^Mxn  D^a^B^  U'^vhH  nBTDn  n^^  laroa 
oi^iy  **  Written  in  the  year  5078  ^  in  the  era  of  creation." 

As  to  the  transcription,  -^  is  rendered  by  i,  ^  by  a,  and 
s«j  by  fi.  The  3  serves  for  the  -^  as  well  as  for  the  d,  thus 
p3D=r^^.  Generally,  the  transcription  is  not  strictly 
correct,  the  n  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  n,  and  the 
n  that  of  the  1. 

I  give  a  synoptical  view  of  the  three  different  Persian 
translations ;  I  choose  Gen.  xxiv.  1-16,  as  the  translation  of 
these  verses  in  A  is  not  disturbed  by  commentary. 


*  It  is  a  miscalculation ;  it  ought  to  be  5079,  for  the  preceding  year  was 
not  a  leap-year. 
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Here  we  see  that  the  Hebrew  hk  is  rendered  in  A  by 
IDTN,  and  in  B  and  C  by  no;  the  Hebrew  jnK  is  in  A 
jmaiM,  while  in  B  it  is  T^D,and  in  C  n^lKTii.  And  as  C  is 
incontestably  posterior  to  A,  one  might  infer  that  6  is  also 
posterior  to  the  same.  But  pTK=n3  is  only  found  in  B, 
13  is  rendered  in  B  by  lUD,  while  in  A  and  C  it  is  UD,  nrwf 
is  in  B  :^n,  while  in  A  and  C  mHj  so  we  may  think  that 
perhaps  these  differences  are  more  due  to  local  dialects 
than  to  age.  We  see  no  other  difference  either  of  vocabu- 
lary or  of  style  between  A  and  B:  both  use  p^,  abridged 
fix)m  }133K  "now  "  ;  both  use  the  older  forms  of  n3«  instead 
of  -o  "upon" ;  msec  instead  of  ton,  or  simply  K3  "with." 
So  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  the  two  is 
the  older. 

Being  in  the  Bible  department^  I  will  not  leave  it  before 
mentioning  the  not  less  interesting  MS.  Or.  4742,  Bible 
stories  in  verse,  by  Mulla  Sh&hin,  in  folio,  349  leaves. 
Properly  speaking,  this  MS.  is  the  Pentateuch  verified,  but 
only  the  historicaJ  and  epical  part  of  it.     The  poet  omitted 
entirely  Leviticus  and  a  part  of  Numbers,  but  ihe  portions 
which  he  did  versify  he  treated  in  full.    It  is  not  all  like 
the  niKan  n^e^  of  N.  H.  Wessely,  because  this  work  is  only 
an  abridgment  of  the   Pentateuch,  while  that  of  MuUa 
Sh&hin  is,  on  the  contrary^  a  developed  versification,  and 
one  may  see  that  the  poet  omitted  not  a  single  verse  of 
the  text  which  entered  into  his  poetry.    As  it  is  rather 
an  epical  poem,  the  author  naturally  embellished  his  work 
with   a  great   many  legends,  some  of  which  are  found 
scattered  in  the  rabbinical  literature,  but  most  of  them, 
taken  firom  Moslem   narrators,  are  specially  current   in 
Persia,  a  country  of  such  rich  imagination.  Several  legends 
are  found  in  the  nt^n  nfiD,  but  it  is  certain  that  our  poet 
did  not  know  of  that  book,  for  he  omits  several  legends 
related   in   it.      From  a  poem    dedicated    to   the   king, 
Abft  Sa'id,  we  are  able  to  establish  the  date  of  the  poet. 
For  as  this  king,  the  great-grandson  of  Timur-Leng,  vras 
killed  in  the  year  1468,  MuUa  Sh&hin  flourished  towards 
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the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  shall  now  give  a 
brief  description  of  its  contents.  This  MS.  contains,  as 
I  just  said,  349  folios,  of  which  the  first  two  written  only 
on  the  recto  have  been  added  by  the  owner  of  the  MS. 
On  the  first  there  are  some  notes,  underneath  which  there 
is  the  following :  iKT  D«3  Y^^n  rwo  'H  p  i^Kan  i^NO  w  p^kb^  r« 
"  This  Sh&hln  is  the  property  of  Raphael,  son  of  Mashiah." 
On  the  second  folio  there  are  some  essays  in  Hebrew  and 
Persian  versification.  The  poems  of  Sh&htn  begin  on 
folio  3* :  first  a  poem  on  the  unity  of  God,  then  on  Qod's 
speaking  to  Moses.  Fol.  4^  a  poem,  nn^na  jH^bo  mo  m 
Tj^D  U  "in  praise  of  the  hero,  king  Abii  Sa'ld."  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  lacuna  after  fol.  4,  because  the  catchword 
does  not  correspond  with  the  first  word  on  the  next  folio. 
The  description  of  the  creation  during  the  six  days  occupies 
several  folios,  then  he  consecrates  a  long  poem  to  the  angel 
Azazel^.  It  is  said  in  that  poem  that  Azazel  was  one 
of  the  greatest  angels  who  dwelt  in  heaven,  and  who 
taught  science  to  the  other  angels.  Then  when  Adam  was 
created,  and  all  the  angels  prostrated  themselves  before 
him  according  to  Gk)d's  command,  Azazel  did  not  bow.  A 
long  discussion  follows  after  it  between  Qod  and  the  angeL 
Sh&hin  follows  the  order  of  the  niB^lD,  and  places  the 
legends  in  consecutive  order.  There  are  several  poems  on 
Abraham,  how  he  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  true 
Qod,  how  he  broke  his  father's  idols,  how  he  was  thrown 
into  the  furnace  and  was  saved  by  Gabriel ;  the  legends  of 
Abittham  persuading  Aner,  Escol,  and  Mamre  to  accept 
the  practice  of  circumcision,  and  all  the  legends  known 
about  Abraham's  sacrifice.  At  the  end  of  ni^e^l  nc^lB,  after 
the  death  of  Isaac,  the  poet  speaks  of  Job.  He  gives  the 
story  of  his  ruin,  as  it  is  told  in  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Job ;  then  follows  a  discussion  between  Job  and  his  wife, 
who  is  Dina,  Jacob's  daughter ;  then  how  he  recovered  his 

^  This  angel,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  rabbinical  folklore  under  the 
name  of  bmr,  plays  a  preponderant  part  in  Islamic  legends,  under  the 
name  of  Iblis  (BidfioKos), 
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former  state.  The  poems  on  Job  occupy  fols.  99^-1  oa^ 
In  a(^  nenfi  the  poet  speaks  at  some  length  about  Joseph 
and  Ziilaikha,  for  which  he  had  ample  material  in  Persian 
authors  ^.  He  tells  besides,  in  two  short  poems  that,  when 
Jacob  was  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  ZMaikha  came  to  meet 
him,  that  she  told  him  her  passionate  love  for  Joseph,  that 
she  could  not  live  without  him,  and  that  through  Jacob's 
prayer  she  became  young  again,  aild  that  Jacob  married 
her  to  Joseph^.  I  give  the  two  poems,  with  an  English 
translation,  at  the  end  of  this  article.  There  b  a  long 
poem  on  the  legend  of  p  p  D^enn  throwing  a  stone  into 
the  Nile  which  destroyed  Pithom  and  Raamses.  A  poem  on 
a  legend  which  figures  also  in  the  nts^n  n&D :  at  the  burial 
of  Jacob,  Esau  sought  to  enter  into  the  cavern,  and  was 
killed  by  Husim,  son  of  Dan. 

The  poet  begins  the  book  of  Exodus  also  with  a  preface 
and  an  introductory  poem.  He  describes  at  length  the 
birth  of  Moses,  and  how  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  mother 
into  a  burning  furnace  in  order  to  conceal  him  from  the 
search  of  Phiu*aoh's  spies  ^.  Then  several  legends  about 
Moses  when  he  was  a  shepherd ;  amongst  others  that  he 
killed  a  wolf  and  a  lion.  I  give  the  poem  on  the  former 
legend  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

The  legends  in  the  book  of  Numbers  worthy  of  remark 
are  about  the  wars  between  Eldad  and  inpo*,  between 
Eleazar  and  ini3  ^,  and  between  Joshua  and  Sihon. 

^  As  Joseph  and  Zdklaikha  were  spoken  of  in  the  Koran,  several  Persian 
poets,  amongst  whom  were  FirdCisi  (died  T050)  and  Jam!  (died  1499)) 
sang  them  in  their  poems,  embellishing  their  diwans  with  legends  which 
took  rise  in  Persia. 

'  The  same  thing  is  found  in  the  Moslem  legends  narrated  by  Ibn 
Abbas,  but  in  a  different  way.  According  to  Ibn  Abbas,  it  is  the  angel 
Gabriel  who  made  her  beautiful  again  by  touching  her  with  the  stick. 
FirdAsi  also  speaks  of  her  marrying  Joseph. 

'  It  has  a  certain  connexion  with  the  Hebrew  legend  of  Moses  taking 
the  burning  coal  into  his  mouth.  Babai,  the  Hebrew- Persian  poet  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  same  legend. 

*  Probably  layo  (Jl^ju*),  a  mythical  king  of  Persia. 

'  It  is  probably  a  misspelling  of  ns^mp  ^Lu^),  a  mythical  king  of 
Persia. 
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All  these  poems  are  of  the  kind  of  mesne vi  ^  with  the 
metre  hazaj  mahzilf,  that  is  to  say,  every  hemistich  is 
composed  of  three  feet,  of  which  the  third  has  one  syllable 
less  than  the  first  two  (v-^ |w |k^ — 1|). 

On  fol.  348**  there  is  the  following  colophon  of  the 
copyist:  Di>trn  t^m  n^pai  n^pn  noia  j^nn^  Mn^  r^^  "^^  dkoh 
^i«i>K  n^^Tb  aonn  jtub^  p>d  nNoa  .Y'a  m\s^  i  rn  m  n''p  w^dk  'd 

**  This  book  of  Sh&hin  was  terminated  by  the  hand  of  the 
despised,  the  poor,  the  learned  Mulla  Amina  (peace  be  with 
him),  Tuesday,  the  a5th  of  the  month  of  Siwan,  5462  of 
creation  (June  19,  1702),  O  Lord,  I  hope  that  both  the 
readers  and  the  copyist  of  this  book  will  be  blessed. 
Amen." 

As  to  the  transcription,  the  copyist  rendered  the  Persian 
o  by  h  or  D ;  -.  and  ^  by  3 ;  r  ^7  ^  5  ^^  by  r  or  i  (more 
often  by  the  latter) ;  p  by  i,  and  sometimes  by  p ;  uJ  by  fi. 
In  general  the  transcription  is  not  carefully  made,  some- 
times he  used  the  3  instead  of  the  1,  the  v  instead  of  the  D, 
and  the  *)  instead  of  the  p ;  thus  we  meet  with  ^nnny  for 
^miy,  nnc^a^  for  nnc^w,  ^^d  for  ^kdid,  and  ic^  for  pc^. 
It  is  possible  that  the  original  was  written  in  Persian 
characters.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  by  the  following 
facts :  first,  very  often  a  word  is  separated  into  two  after- 
letters  which  are  not  connected  with  the  following  one. 
That  may  be  a  mere  coincidence,  but  the  mistake  is 
repeated  very  often  in  the  same  way.  Thus  tkid  is  some- 
times divided  into  1«^  na,  because  in  Persian  characters 
it  is  written  ^b^.  ^i^3TK3  is  separated  into  ^3>3T  to,  in  Persian 
characters  j^U,  and  many  other  words.  It  is  true  that 
these  words  have  a  certain  meaning  though  thus  separated, 
and  the  copyist  not  understanding  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  mistook  it  for  two.  But  there  is  never  a  separa- 
tion after  a  letter  which  is  connected  with  the  following 

*  It  is  a  kind  of  poem  in  which  the  two  hemistichs  of  eyery  verse 
rhyme  together. 
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one,  even  when  there  would  be  a  meaning  in  it.  Secondly, 
several  other  mistakes,  such  as  a  confusion  between  the 
1  and  r,  the  3  and  the  3,  show  that  the  original  was  written 
in  Persian  characters.  After  all,  I  do  not  affirm  this  for 
certain. 

The  last  folio  is  by  a  different  hand;  it  has  probably 
been  added  by  the  owner  of  the  MS.  It  contains  the 
beginning  of  MuUa  Amrani's  ^  mesnevi  versification  of  ^pne 
TXOH ;  the  recto  contains  the  end  of  the  preface,  and  the 
verso  the  beginning  of  the  translation.  Here  are  the  first 
two  verses^: 

11D33  jhb2  «t5  nm  ik       iu  pn  fni  5>^di  hd  two 
^Kii  WKT  b'op  TD  IK  ^3^D  nna  pn  men  tk 

Finally,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  thank  Rev.  G.  Margoliouth, 
and  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  many 
services  they  rendered  me.  Professor  W.  Bacher  for  his 
valuable  remarks,  and  Mr.  E.  Adler  for  having  kindly  put 
at  my  disposal  his  MSS.  for  the  purposes  of  collation. 


inn)  in  m  ninm  J^wapK  ^>b  tk-idk  id  y\p^  tkb^  -iib^  >cn 

bw2H^  mna  mwn  noi  *Kn3  i>Kn  t3  ti  k-i  '^nnay  m  nna 

n«T  nD  to  nn  naano  ^jkdt        imj  nna  m  ki  aipr  nwaa  5 
^iNinK3  TIT  in  ic  D^:a  ^^Kia  k-i  mwu  n«"TDK  ro 


>  It  is  thanks  to  Mr.  R  Adler's  MS.  47  that  I  could  learn  the  author's 
name. 

*  The  metre  is  also  a  hazig,  but  of  a  different  kind :  the  hemistich 
is  comfKMed,  of  three  feet,  of  which  the  first  is  called  in  Persian  prosody 
akhrab,  the  second  maMf^  and  the  third  tnaks&r  ( — w|u-v/«  |u — i|). 

>  u:>;^.  *  The  MS.  has  vno. 

"  I  propose  to  correct  this  word  into  M'oic,  otherwise  there  is  neither 
metre  nor  sense. 

•  For  nwcim. 
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D^KT  nntw  e|DV  pw  "I13K  ro 

roKDT  -n3«  1123  nn  in  P  ™ 
TO  n3«r  m  Wfcta^  ^ij  m  Din 

KT^Bf  noo  Din  B^3  joim 
jtDm  Dv5  Dtan  w  inD  uno 

nna  icb  -nn  pyo  «-i  Di>T 

mtq  no-nn  pj^  ^^^^^o 

onKTp  *ai  5|^  on  >ts3 

^Huw  IK?  DTtr  nn  -n  paa 

TOKntm  pK  'imo  ^w  ^na 

"men  jHona  m  nma  Ki^T 

naiD  w  rwT  nnc^ncn  pH  no 

onawD  iw  Di  T  ^^^k^  pna 

iTTD  mai  jKa  npo  ^^ima 

n^T  ^a  •  •  •  •  naa  pna 

^Kapm  j:a  -r^a  nts^a  con 
nu  pii3«  n^r^  aK  ^d 


Diiai  wion  fKm  -n  uiia  lo 

n^w^  iia  ^aiaa  p  i>«Da 

nia  lopi  TB^Tia  icn  p  in 

D^JW  pt>a  ^Tia  rona  ima 

Kno  jNi  onvu  oa  Ka  niar 

pna  nwaa  poa  naw  «ip  15 

DiKon  Ti  >B^jn  pw  ue  tktu 

•na  j6naiD  5|dv  pb^  irt  kid 

DiKT  ptry  11  Kn  noi^KD  ^d  na 

onxn  Ta  pjaw  nfcn  oki?  ao 

^3«Dr  DpOT  enK  11^03 
n3Kor  ^naa  ^k  d-i  DiK^-wba 

n3w^  TB  ^K  m?  pna 

•uvttD  nevi  njior«n  enraa  as 

nirt'TO^  Bm«  B^JKar  %ik  nnaa 

Damo  naiD  ^  na  aipp  ^ 

Ki^w  inj  nv)  T3NV  n^  ntua 

ni>K^ji  iTK?  TOT^n  pna 

M^i  nKD  im-tta  k-i  k3^^  30 

^KD  mnK?  B^noip  in  leto  na 

1)2  PK  B^DD  jNi?  ^naa  -iiib^ 


fol.  151' 


^{jKi'n  p  ^iDva  KIIK  Dm 

IKpaa  n^D  ^wn  idik  hap   *  jKnaiv  ikdid  m  nvni>  -nax  Dn 

^a?  no  ♦fen?  n:KT3K  ha  ♦a^ano  naw  nra  Ka^^h  35 

'W  jtoa  ♦Tin  nao  ♦iKiaD  in  tib^  |«i?  nato  Kjn  w  ♦tor 

naKa^  ki  e|w^  DDit  Jp^        nat^a  ♦id  fcnit<  ma  nia  KaR 

*^^.  *  The  text  bears  -im.  •  The  MS.  has  ima. 
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n. 

Kn  K5^5>n  «iDv  ii^3«  3ipjr  fnoa  mo3 


Km  nm  nx3  nan  n^D  w  ro 
TTna  nKtr  nea  nan  }taii  nnK 

noTM  np«ry  w  na  tod  kds 

pa  jnc^i  bvhn  xn  Ki)^i>T 

Kan  niwan  jnii  jKT^n  n^tra 
^ncn  ?M  BHiaa  *aia  m  na 

iiB^  nan  nn  pnn  ik  nnnr 

rmp  ntw  }Kyaa  td  kj  fKon 

anno  n  pK  naniw  nKjr  in  ona 

nanojw  DHKa  nDnia  pim 

^nKBP  mayo  ona  Ka  ^o^na 

nna  jKanno  Knw  aiano  *na 

^iKanar  on  Ka  nnna  n^n 

n3K03  Dnno  n  c^n  np^pn 

riDTK^a  ^a  Dm  onKm  D^nn 


nKa  p?  aipr  na  ^dt  mc^a 
Ka^^i>T  i'KinK  T\t\}  «iDva 
nnna  hko  nnoi  ic^n  b^ko? 
nKT  {KHj  noiK  b'ap  p  ^Kjn 
m^a  non  mw  nra  mKyo  5 
nDT;r?  nn.no  m  na  ^nm  Koa 
nnKn:  ib'  iki  nnio  nvo  my 
pa  ffa  niiK  nKaa  m  Knw  in 
narnea  Kn  Ka^^ini  r«  nD\aa 
Ka^i>T  nKvan  I'^i  ^w  1?  10 
^ntma  mn  pa  ma  ^nKaa 
nKn  na  h  KmK  nn  ^w  na 
nir  nanKa  ^aKooK  ^Kip 
riKn  ne^a  r|DV  nKO  npya 
aipy>  nKn  cjova  Kn  Ka^inr  15 
nanDna  jKnan  mi  namoK  na 
nKaa  nna  Ka^^  Ka  Kn  ona 
nna  iKia  11a  Knw  ma  nw 

^aKn  DKai  nDnia  pwa      toh  151* 
naKoa  Dinn  ^oa  pnKr  Km  i © 
nomo  nKa  >mnia  ko  ^mma 


m. 


Mr.  K  Adier  has  also  a  copy  of  this  MS.,  but  it  is  not 
complete.  I  was  able  to  collate  with  his  MS.  only  the 
third  poem.  As  the  folios  of  Mr.  Adler's  MS.  were  not  yet 
numbered  I  could  not  indicate  the  folio  of  this  poem. 


*  For  pw». 


•>. 
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rwa  nna  ten  tmiii  nbn  i«tDKn3    nwn  tk  ni)tDij  |«i:ddu  nta  nan 

ra  h  *>«?  n:?  naon  ^D«po 

3Kni  'DDin  T«  i«n  aaxa  nnr 

13k3  "»Dn  'iKirn  'run  «a  nna 

n«a«  TIC'  ^o  H  «T  mnio  tr^^ar 

nna  ^d  nra  «n  Dai  «i  id  nnn 

KH^DT  m  naa  b^^di  hm 

r'a  n  lanen  ^ot  max  nena 

-laao  ^inn  ^aaD  i^oi^p  no 


foL  iS?** 


enii  Dnii  ^Nim  a«  c^-na 
nnDWK^  «a  nn  i)ia  naia  i«nNTn 

laKT  nsn  k-i  f«iaDDia  fiK  d^Ijd 

nxa  nna )«  nn  nnnii  i^  t«  ^d^ 

ina  ^D  ncjm  hid  nna  ^s«itD 

cnn  niD  n«nD  na«a  ^3^ 

tr^D  m  lanD-un  n«n  jN^Knc'  10 

ninD  i>Kaan  )«»•  nia  tk  nni 

^ania  main  |«na«a  m  nnn      foL  iss* 


nc'a  ^KDn^cB'  i«naDDi3  i>vii  nc'TD  ania  pK  nni  |ia  «n  Dap 

noTTo  'd3  jKiaDDia  t«  ncn  na  nDn^y  rnox  nid  khm  i>n3 

'iKnaa  nn  jxnaDDw  noa  n«B6n  fxnai  ncD  m  noa  na  15 

.n«nBi«  m  nnx  c6n  nn  ni^^nr  n«nbi«  nn  irDra  ^na  -d  naKar 

nxaa  n^sr  ^k  nbiai  nna  nD«ijD  ikd  |i5  ania  jk  nna  xn  xdid  na 

pD  -na  Ta  p  ^i2  w  ptK  pa  Dna  p  H2  xnnD  KC^b 


nxa  nn  nn^mc^  paaa^K  ^«na 

INTKa  DKD  ^Da«na  ^o  naKON 

nna  jvm  pa  naK>5  xn  na«DK 

'l«i>w  noo  p  pa  ania  ne^taa 

DaNoa  «a  -d  paa  pK  ntcac^ 

naa  D«a  Kinv  no  nic^  jwn 

"  }«nB  Tn  pa  ^^tra  nn  m^r  jwn 


nw  DHD  ^ania  ^^a  \t^nt\}  ^aa 

}«naBDia  id^id  pa  ^a«na  20 

nnaKi  mr  'now  na  m  ptN 

IKD  ^naorD  K^K  ania  e^naiaa 

paxnD  nna  naw  \Tia  nax 

naDD\a  ijnun  m  pjc  nbu  na 

}«i>^w  ^noia  pK  cnn  pa  ^aa  35 


*  Ad.  ^Ti  Ji5.  •  Ad.  WIS  w. 

'  Ad.  |Mi^  'nti');  the  transcription  in  both  MSS.  is  only  phonetical- 
ly-; ^J;- 


^  Ad.  >33D  Vin,  but  the  metre  is  not  good. 

•  Ad.  TH2  ps  nri  |>n3CD>a. 
'  Ad,  D«5  'H  T3"a  ^. 

•  Ad.  yihx)  ncna  p. 
"  Ad.  ]vna  aw  ps. 


'  Ad.-a^ 


•  Ad.  "m  in  no«3, 
**  Ad.  ^TD  m. 
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^OK^B  no  |K  ntn  3Kn  en^TO 
D3mD  noa  na  'pi  nia  phm 

nron  u  -itko?  ^k  nen  na 

^wrK  m«na  jk?  "ma  w 

lKnKD\a  Di  ^atw  enna  tenn 

fjnn  "nanitD^a  maoi  ax  na 

nojr  nan  y  tk  twr  nwraa  i^iw 

naxa  no  na  iJW  nmai  nnaa 


BH^on  nna«  Mbp  'tk  ^ina  ru 

nwioa  ami  m  naBD\a  nDnbo 

mnpoa  xn  b^^kh  d^b  nonno 

on  Ti  Taw  'np  naa  |Km 

'  on  nn  nanit  p^  raxntn  na  30 

lKTni>  nn  m  naacna  nnecno 

nm  n  cn^ona  ntaiK  ^aa 

^t!^'^  nnKn  pn  ^ano  ^aar 

j«n80  no  na  %naai«  tnniaa 

pnaa  narnna  nrao  na  ^on  35 

noD  no  maoi  a«T  p?  «n  Dai 

natnn  Kn«n  oai  nwaw  ^aa 


"niano  nrnna  Kn  nK^m  D^a  nn  tk  micnDiK  a^c^  sp  nn  kvp 

IKwnB  ^NH  Dap  Ka  tmon  jKOKna  rwi^  D^i>a  nato  m  na 

TKa«  cnna  b^^khd  ^  na  i^ar  ma  mtr  nw^  mro  bn  tk  ynmr  40 

Dnjcon  nna  pn  tb^  ^kjh  on  Ka  no  nn  Beaton  jtqi  in 

n«aa  tb^  pK  D^5>a  now  pna  ntn^na  no^K  nm  nB^aia  aB^  na 


TRANSLATION. 


ZClaikha  game  to  meet  the  PATBiAJtOH  Jaoob  ; 

SHE  TOLD  HIM   HEB  GRIEF. 

Jacob,  his  head  raised  up  high,  was  filled  with  glad- 
ness; he  went  on  rapidly,  following  the  traces  of 
fortune. 

On  the  road  he  perceived  a  despondent  woman,  who  had 
been  ruined  by  the  hand  of  misfortune. 

*  Ad.  HDP  Ti>t  p-Q.  ■  Ad.  wm  la  on  i«i  ma  wntra. 

*  Ad.  Tjtv  *n  n«a  nonte  xon  poj. 

*  Ad.  TM-i6H.  •  Ad.  TiD  ^rcm  JWH.  •  Ad.  ©5. 
'  Ad.  THi  -u.                          •Ad.  'm?.                   •  Ad.  in-0  IQ  JH. 

>•  Ad.  ]HnH  rmo?.  "  Ad.  hi. 

>«  Ad.  rrntMa  c5  maoi.  "  Ad.  to  mi  ti  pi. 
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Tearful,  weak-sighted  and  mad  with  grief^  she  sat  there ; 

she  bent  forward  her  head  to  pray. 
Sad,  feeble,  weeping   and  with    tired   eyelashes;   her 

blood  had  left  her  face. 
f  She  said  to  Jacob :  '*  For  Ood's  sake,  stop  for  a  moment 

thy  chariot 
Thou  must  know  my  hidden  seorets,  I  must  tell  thee  my 

incurable  sickness." 
He  said  to  the  woman;  ''Tell  me  thy  circumstances; 

why  has  time  afflicted  thee  1 " 
The  woman  said  to  him :  *^  Open  for  a  moment  thy  ear 

to  listen  to  thy  servant's  affairs." 
ZMaikha  continued  j  *^  I  am  suffering  and  shedding  tears 

for  my  plaint  is  my  love  for  Joseph. 
10  There  was  no  equal  to  me  in  beauty,  I  was  always 

increasing  in  elegance. 
My  beauty  was  incomparable^  a  heart-ravishing<-one  like 

me  existed  not  at  that  time. 
My  face  was  envied  by  the  sun  and  moon,  my  cheeks 

were  of  rose,  my  lips  of  sugar. 
In  my  face  there  was  seduction  for  the  creatures  of  the 

world ;  men  could  not  sleep  by  night  because  of  my 

image. 
I  gave  myself  to  no  man,  I  was  drunk  and  insane  with 

my  own  beauty. 
15  Suddenly  fate  laid  a  snare  for  me,  it  threw  me  into  a 

violent  and  hostile  passion. 
It  inspired  in  my  brain  taste  and  life,  all  at  once   it 

kindled  me  like  a  lamp. 
It  made  me  love«sick  for  Joseph;   it  made  my  heart 

a  store  ^  of  painful  sickness. 
For  thirty  years  I  have  been  afflicted  with  love,  well- 
timed  or  ill-timed,  my  eyelashes  melt  with  tears. 
I  am  feeble,  pallid,  afflicted  and  helpless,  my  soul  is 

a  well  *  of  sickness. 

*  Lit.,  a  mine.  '  Lit,  a  mine. 

VOL.  XV.  X 
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2oToQth  bath  gone  and  now  I   am  old,  wretched  and 
decrepit ;  I  am  also  feeble  and  wavering. 
The  fire  of  my  love  does  not  expire  for  a  moment,  see  its 

traces  on  m j  pale  face. 
Listen  to  my  cry  for  help,  O  glory  of  these  days  I  thou 

art  to-day  nneqnalled  in  the  world. 
If  not,  Qod  will  avenge  me,  such  a  burden  will  not  keep 

back  from  Joseph. 
By  the  right  of  thy  grandfather^  O  rare  old  man  t    bring 

not  that  scourge  upon  Joseph.'' 
35  There  was  near  him  a  greater  scourge,  that  was  Zftlaikha, 

by  the  order  of  the  Eternal. 
She  sighed)  her  words  ^  kindled  a  fire,  the  head  of  that 

scourge  '  was  set  on  fire  by  her  sighs. 
Jacob's  heart  was  heated  ^  much  for  her  sake  and  at  once 

the  honoured  man  brought  his  plaints  before  God. 
Saying :  '*  O  maker  of  the  nine  elevated  spheres,  Lord  of 

seas,  mountains  and  rivers  I 
By  thy  awe  and  majesty,  by  thy  greatness  and  eternity, 
30  Bestow  upon  Z&laikha  a  face,  like  the  moon,  elegant  and 

beautiful,  and  black  hkir» 
That  she  may  look  as  a  fourteen  years  old  maiden,  that 

her  face  may  be  the  key  of  treasure  and  happiness. 
Let  her  become  a  virgin  as   she  was  before;  let  the 

splendour  of  the  water  of  her  life  be  as  it  was  before. 
I  will  give  her  to  Joseph  as  his  legal  wife,  I  will  deliver 

her  heart  from  sorrow." 
At  once  in  a  twinkling  of  i^e  eye,  by  the  order  of  the 

Lord,  the  prayer   of  the  old   man  of  Canaan  was 

favourably  received. 
35  Z&Iaikha  became  suddenly  a  beautiful  virgin,  her  limbs 

were  like  roses^  her  forehead  like  a  graceful  moon. 
From  an  old  woman  she  became  through  the  prayer 

young  again;  thou  wouldst  think  her  a  Houri  from 

Paradise. 

^  Lit.,  her  tongue.  >  That  is  to  say,  that  of  ZiUaikha. 

*  Lit;,  burned  intensely. 
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He  took  her  along  with  him  to  the  house  and  the  in- 
comparable man  sent  for  Joseph. 


n. 

OUB  FATHER  JaCOB  MABRIEJ)  Z^LAIKHA  TO  JOBEPH. 

Joseph  sped  towards  Jacob  like  a  wind,  and  the  father 

became  glad  of  meeting  his  son. 
He  told  Joseph  ZMaikha's  circumstances,  that  from  an 

old  woman  she  became  a  young  maiden  again. 
That  her  beauty  became  the  envy  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 

that  she  became  again  the  queen  of  the  fair  ones. 
"  The  master  of  the  universe  listened  to  my  prayer,  he 

aided  the  helpless  one  in  a  difficult  affair. 
5  Fortune  assisted  her  at  once ;  there  is  not  in  the  whole 

world  one  equal  to  her  in  beauty. 
Much  poison  has  she  tasted  because  of  her  love  for  thee  ; 

much  hardship    has   she  supported   because  of  her 

passion  for  thee. 
The  Governor  of  Egypt  has  died,  so  that  she  has  no 

husband ;  besides  she  has  no  other  desire  in  the  world. 
Marry  her,  make  of  her  thy  wife,  make  of  ZMaikha  thy 

legal  wife." 
The  wise  old  man  said  this  and  at  the  same  time  showed 

ZMaikha  to  his  son. 
10  When  Joseph  saw  Zfidaikha's  face  he  was  amazed  at  its 

beauty. 
It  was  a  fair  maiden  like  a  Houri  from  Paradise,  for 

there  was  no  defect  in  her  beauty. 
Afber  Joseph  had  seen  her,  he  gave  her  away  his  heart ;  he 

suddenly  fell  into  love's  snare. 
Heavenly  fate  did  its  work ;   he  was  upset  out  of  love 

for  her. 
Joseph  consented  to  unite  in  wedlock  with  that  moon; 

the  old  man  of  Canaan  was  the  judge  in  that  place. 
15 Jacob  gave  ZAlaikha  to  Joseph;  those  two  lovers  were 

happy  together. 
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They  rested,  free  from  the  aDguiah  of  separation ;  they 

lived  together  enjoying  happiness. 
The  Almighty  God    was    generous    to  Z&laikha;   the 

misericordious  God  is  generous  to  the  noble. 
From  an  old  woman   he  made  her  young  again;  the 

Generous  made  her  for  her  beloved  one. 
They  passed  together  their  life  in  enjoyment  of  delight 

and  in  the  fuLSlment  of  their  wishes. 
30  Oh,  Sh&hin  I  nobody  does  always  remain  in  sorrow ;  in 

truths  a  wound  does  not  always  be  without  a  plaster. 
Our  Lord  is  a  skilful  artisan ;    he  is  merciful,  miseri- 

cordiouSy  and  applies  to  nobody  for  help. 


IIL 

The  inteblooutob  ^  of  God  killed  a  wolf  in  the  desebt. 

For  a  second  time  the  flock  of  sheep  went  joyfully  its 

way ;  he  '^  drove  it  towards  a  pasture. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  that  beautiful  and  delicious  meadow, 

he  invited  there  his  friends  '. 
The  water  and  air  of  that  place  were  nice  and  delightful, 

a  station  like  Paradise,  a  heart-attracting  place  ^ 
Koses  of  a  thousand  different  colours  flourished  every- 
where, a  painting  was  hidden  under  every  rose. 
5  Streams  of  water  rolled  on  the  verdant  surface ;  they 

flowed  on  every  side  by  the  order*  of  God. 
Moses  drove  there  the  sheep,  for,  at  every  place,  a 

Paradise  invited  him. 
In  that  pasture,  one  spot  was  lovelier  than  the  other,  the 

heart  of  the  dead  was  conscious  of  its  perfume. 
He  went  round  the  mountain  ^  and  plain,  on  every  side 

he  walked  with  the  flock. 

^  That  is  the  epithet  which  the  Moslems  give  to  Moses. 

*  That  is  to  say,  Moses.  '  That  is  to  say,  the  sheep. 

*  Ad.,  beautiful  and  heart-attracting. 

»  Ad.,  by  the  work  of  God.  •  That  is.  Mount  Horeb. 
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One  night  \  he  happened  to  look  at  the  summit  of  the 

mountain,  whence  some  gazelles  and  sheep  were  fleeing. 
10  They  hastily  ran  forwards,  and,  mad  with  fear,  went 

down  into  the  plain. 
The  sublime  man  saw  that  some  terrible  creature  rolled 

down  from  the  mountain  a  stone  afber  them. 
Suddenly  he  perceived  a  rapacious  wolf,  an  impertinent 

and  impudent  animal,  walking  on  the  summit. 
Who,  seeing  the  flock  of  sheep  down  in  the  desert,  was 

very  glad  to  join  them. 
The  wolf  said  within  himself:   I  will  certainly  have 

a  festival  to-day,  for  there  are  so  many  sheep  in  the 

desert. 
15  He  sprang  down  from  the  height,  smiling  and  contented, 

and  bent  his  steps  ^  towards  the  sheep. 
The  animal's  eye,  suddenly,  fell  on  the  prophet  and  his 

heart  was  set  on  fire  out  of  awe. 
When  the  blood-thirsty  wolf  saw  the  prophet,  he  saluted 

him  and  said :  "  O  God's  lion  ^  I 
God's  interlocutor,  noble  chief  I  be  generous  to  me,  give 

me  some  present  [that  I  may  carry  away]  from  this 

place." 
The  prophet  said  to  him :  "O  cruel  wolf  I  why  art  thou 

in  such  a  passion  about  it  1 
aoEnowest  thou  not  that  all  the  sheep  must  graze  in 

security,  thou  stubborn,  ignorant  creature  1 
Go  back  there  whence  thou  hast  come ;  how  can  treason 

be  done  to  pledged  security?" 
The  wolf  said  to  him :  **  O  prophet  of  the  Pure  Being  I 

is  not  a  wolf  like  me  a  furious  cut-throat  ^  ? 


^  This  word  is  not  quite  intelligible. 

'  Lit.,  he  put  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  sheep.  Ad.,  he  went  like 
the  wind  towards  the  sheep. 

'  An  expression  borrowed  from  Islam :  Alt,  the  prophet's  son-in-law, 
is  called  shiri  khudd,  "  God's  lion,*'  while  the  prophet  himself  is  sMri  al- 
ba$har,  **  men*s  Uon." 

*  Ad.,  audacious  out-throat. 
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Whether  thou  givest  or  thou  givest  not,  I  will  take. 

I  will  not  remain  in  this  place  a  hunter  of  this  kind  \*' 
Having  said  that,  he  seized  a  lamb  and  walked  off  a  few 

steps  towards  the  desert. 
35  The  prophet,  seeing  the  animal's  audacity,  went  at  him 

like  a  feathered  arrow  *. 
He  came  behind   him  like  a  torrent  ^  he  seized  the 

criminal  and  tore  him  in  an  instant. 
He  delivered  the  lamb  from  the  wolf  and  returned  glad 

and  rejoicing  to  the  flock  ^. 
The  generous  cypress^  out  with  scissors  all  the  curled 

wool  of  the  lamb. 
He  instantly  twisted  it  into  a  strong  rope  which  he  tied 

solidly  round  the  vile  wolf's  neck. 
30  When,  having  in  an  instant  hung  the  robber  by  the 

neck^,  the  lion  of  God*^  thus  inflicted  on  him  condign 

punishment. 
The  lamb  stood  far  off,  trembling,  for  it  had  come  out^ 

from  the  wolf's  claws. 
The  prophet  came  and  kissed   both   its   eyes,  saying: 

*'  O  thou  who  hast  come  out  again  from  thy  mother's 

womb^l 
God  hath  delivered  thee  from  death's  claws,  he  hath 

given  thee  once  more  a  soul  as  a  companion." 
Then  he  carried  it  towards  its  friends,  then  he  let  it 

down  in  the  midst  of  its  companions  ^^. 
35  They  walked  for  a  while  on  the  green,  smiling,  they 

showed  their  teeth  on  the  water  and  green  grass. 


>  That  means,  disappointed  like  that.  *  Ad.,  like  a  cutting  sword. 

'  Ad.,  like  a  lightning. 

*  Ad.,  seeing  the  safety  of  the  lamb,  he  was  filled  with  joy. 

*  Ad.,  the  tall  cypress,  both  epithets  refer  to  Moses. 

*  Ad.,  having  hung  the  robber  by  the  neck  on  the  gallows. 
^  Ad.,  the  one  who  acts  welL 

^  Ad.,  it  had  been  freed. 

*  It  means  that  the  lamb  was  like  one  bom  a  second  time. 
^^  Lit.,  those  who  dissipate  sorrow. 
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When  the  sheep  were  satiated^  with  water  and  green 

and  thuB  untied  one  another's  girdle  ^, 
The  prophet  made  them  march  and  drove  them  towards 

the  house. 
Sh{laib^  the  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  far  off, — ^he  had 

missed  the  interlocutor  of  Qod^. 
When,  behold!    Moses  came  up  to  him  in  a  stately 

bearings  bringing  a  multitude  of  sheep. 
40  ShilUdb  became  glad  again  on  account  of  Moses'  arrival, 

he  began  anew  to  praise  him. 
His  heart,  soul,  and  tongue,  all  three  together  blessed 

every  now  and  then  the  lion  of  God. 
After  the  night  has  passed  and  the  day  appeared  to  the 

eyes  of  men,  Moses,  the  lion  of  Qod,  went  out. 

M.  SELiaSOHN. 


^  Lit.,  drank  with  water  and  green. 

'  That  means,  they  were  at  their  ease. 

*  That  is  the  name  which  the  Moslems  give  to  Jethro. 

^  Ad.,  when  he  saw  Mosee  [arriying]  with  a  light. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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ALLGEMEINB  EINLEITUNG  IN  DIE  JODISCHE 
LITERATUR  DES  MITTELALTERS. 

(Vorlesungen,  gehalten  von  Mobitz  Steinschneider  in  der  Veitel 
Heine  Ephraim'sclien  Lehranstalt  in  den  Jahren  1859-97.) 

Vbrimnerkung, 
Dieae  Vorlesungen  waren  die  ersten,  welche  ich  in  der  &ltesten 
jfldisclien  Lehranstalt  Berlins  gehalten  habe.  Das  Collegienheft 
enthielt  nor  kurze  Andeutnngen,  welche  ich  im  J.  1895  so  ans- 
arbeiteteS  wie  sie  jetzt  der  Offentlichkeit  (ibergeben  werden ; 
jedoch  sind  die  bibliographischen  Naohweisnngen  der  Eauptquellen 
fOr  die  onten  angegebenen  7  Rubriken  an  das  Ende  des  Ganzen 
gesetzt,  wodurch  f&r  den  grOsseren  Leserkreis  ein  starendes  Beiwerk 
beseitigt  ist. 

Berlin,  im  Oktober  1901. 


GsscHiGHTE  der  Literatnr  ist  eine  Seite  der  Geschichte,  zugleich 
Object  und  Quelle,  also  anch  ein  Mittel  znr  Kenntnis  ihres  Inhaltes. 
Der  Gegenstand  dieser  Vorlesnngen  ist  eine  Einleitung ;  ei  ist  also 
misslich,  dazn  wieder  eine  Einleitung  zu  geben;  dennoch  ist  eine 
Bolche  nicht  bios  vom  Usus,  sondem  anch  von  der  Sache  selbst  f  eboten. 
Sie  soil  aber  auch  auf  das  Notigste  beschrftnkt  and  dem  Laufe 
der  Gedanken  es  tlberlassen  bleiben,  das  Einzelne  sjnthetisch  nach- 
zuholen. 

AUgemeine  Bemerkungen, 

I.  Es  gab  zur  Zeit,  als  diese  Vorlesnngen  begannen  (1859),  ^reder 
ein  Werk  dieser  Art  (Geiger's  Einleitung  etc.,  1875,  ist  ein  wesentlich 
anderes),  noch  Vorlesungen  darflber,  welche  bekannt  geworden 
wftren.  Es  lag  daher  kein  Vorbild  fOr  Anordnung  und  Form  7or 
und  blieb  das  erste  Vorlesungsheft  absichtlich  in  der  Form  von 
Notizen,  damit  die  Gestaltung  des  Vortrages  den  ZuhOrem  mOglicbst 
Rechnung  tragen  kOnne. 

^  Dabei  half-  mir  meine  ehemalige  CoUegin  an  der  M&dohenschule, 
Frl.  Ida  Zueher,  weloher  ioh  hiermit  meinen  Dank  ausspreche. 
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2.  Diese  Einleitung  beseichnete  nch  von  vomherein  dnrch  eine 
Besclir&iilning  auf  das  MitUlalter,  allein  die  Gesiohtspunkte  nnd  die 
allgemeine  Charakteristik  gehen  oft  flber  diese  Schranken  hinaus. 

3.  Man  pflegt  Vorlesungen  mit  der  Definition  des  behandelten 
Gegenstandes  zu  erOffnen,  obwohl  ein  Iiistorischer  Inhalt  sioh  am 
besten  im  Laufe  der  Entwicklnng  heransstellt.  Was  ist  jUdi9ch$ 
Liieraiurf  Zun&ohst  wie  verli&lt  sie  sich  zu  rabhinischer  nnd  neu- 
hebrdischer  Literatur  ?  Rabbinisch  ist  ein  von  christlichen  Oelehrtep 
erfundener  nnd  gebranchter  schiefer  Ausdruck,  den  schon  Znnz  im 
Jahre  1818  znriickwies.  £r  passt  jedenfalls  nicht  znr  Bezeichnung 
der  gesamten  jfidischen  Literatur,  nicht  einmal  fQr  die  rabbanitisohe, 
im  Gegensatz  zur  karaitiscben,  auch  nicht  fOr  die  halaohische.  Die 
jtldischen  Autoren  waren  meistens  nicht  Rabbiner  im  Amte. 

Neuhehraiach  ist  eine  in  neuester  Zeit  angegriffene  Bezeichnung 
fQr  das  nachbiblische  Hebrftisch,  welches  allerdings  an  Neugriechisch 
nnd  dergleichen  eine  Analogie  aufzuweisen  hat ;  vgL  unten. 

Die  jtidische  Literatur  soil  hier  die  Oesamtheit  des  jQdischen 
fichrifttums  bezeichnen,  flber  dessen  Zusammenhang  sp&ter  das 
Nfthere  folgen  wird. 

Eine  Einleitung  in  die  Literatur  kann  als  eine  innere  oder  Hassef-e 
bezeichnet  werden.  Erstere  betrachtet  die  leitenden  Gedanken  der 
Entwicklung  mit  RUcksicht  auf  die  vorhandenen  Bedingungen, 
letztere  besch&ftigt  sich  mit  den  ftusseren  Formen  der  Erscheinungen, 
wie  z.  B.  die  stilistischen  und  poetischen  Formen,  die  Hilfsmittel, 
die  Formeln  der  Abschreiber,  Abbreviaturen,  Geschichte  der  Schrift, 
Diplomatik  nnd  Geschichte  der  Abschriften,  Kritik  der  Texte, 
Geschichte  der  Druckereien,  Schicksale  der  Btlcher  u.  dgl.  (fast  der 
Inhalt  von  Birt*s  Buchwesen  im  Alterthum)^,  Die  gegenw&rtigen 
Vorlesungen  fiber  die  innere  Einleitung  legen  folgende  allgemeine 
Gesiohtspunkte  zu  Grande : 

I.  Nationalit&t  oder  Rassenverh&ltnis. 
IL  Geographisches. 
III.  Religiose  Entwicklung. 
rV.  Politisches. 

y.  Kultur,  u.  zwar  SchOnes,  Gutes,  Wahres. 
VL  Sprache. 

YII.  Encyklop&dische  Entwicklung  einzelner  F&cher,  Eampf  um 
Wissenschafb  und  Haggada. 

I.  NatUmalitdi.  —  Sind  die  Juden  im  Mittelalter  als  Nation  zu 
betrachten  ?    Die  Beantwortung  dieser  Frage  darf  nicht  von  gegen- 

*  T)gpogr,^  im  Art  "  Jfld.  Typogr.,"  u.  CaiaL,  Sectio  III.  :  Typogr.— Foriit. 
06.  JTundo  dtr  K  ESS,,  Leipz.  1897. 
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w&rtigen  Begriffen  beeinflusst  sein.  Die  Juden  selber,  and  wohl  ttlle 
Schriftsteller  ohne  Untersohied,  betrachteten  die  jtldische  Gesamtheit 
alg  cine  Nation,  hebr.  HDIK,  welches  im  tJbersetzerstil  dem  arabisclien 
£JL»  entspricbt.  Das  Wesen  der  Nationalit9,t  setzten  freilicb  die 
scb&rferen  Denker  in  die  Religion,  indem  sie  die  NaiionalitS,t  als 
Tr&ger  derselben  betrachteten,  wie  in  der  That  eine  unbe&ngene 
Schriftforschung  in  der  Erz&hlnng  von  Abraham  eine  solche  Auf- 
fassong  nicht  verkennen  kann.  Nach  unseren  Begriffen  l&sst  sich 
die  Nationalit&t  auf  drei  Elemente  zurtlckftLhren :  i.  Abstammung, 
2.  Vaterland  nnd  Gesetz,  3.  Sprache.  Davon  hat  sich  das  erste 
Element  gerade  im  Mittelalter  reiner  erhalten,  als  in  Palftstina 
selbst  znr  Zeit  des  zweiten  Tempels,  wie  nns  das  Bach  Esra  lehrt. 
Die  Mischehen  mit  Arabem  in  Spanien  and  in  Frankreich  waren 
stets  unbetrftchtliche  Ausnahmen.  (2)  Vaterland  and  (3)  Sprache 
waren  nar  ideell  vertreten,  ersteres  durch  die  Messiasidee,  letztere 
darch  Ritas  and  Literatar.  So  entsteht  ein  eigenttlmliches  Zwitter- 
wesen,  eine  Art  Amphibienleben,  woraus  das  Wesen  and  die  Entwick- 
lung  abzuleiten  sind. 

Je  reiner  die  Basse  ist,  desto  weniger  kommen  Stammes-  and  Kasten- 
verh&ltnisse  aaf.  In  Indien  and  teilweise  Aegypten  herrscht  das 
Eastenwesen ;  in  Griechenland  machen  sich  die  Stammesunterschiede 
geltend,  dort  and  in  Rom  zeigt  sich  der  Unterschied  des  Freien  and 
Sklaven  auch  in  der  Bezeichnang  '*artes  liberales.**  Aach  diese 
Unterschiede  haben  in  Rassenverh&ltnissen  ihren  Ursprang,  wie  die 
Namen  der  Parteien,  Patrizier  and  Plebejer,  arsprtlnglich  eindrin- 
gende  Sieger  and  Besiegte. 

Wesentlich  verschieden  ist  das  Verh&ltnis  der  Samaritaner,  welche 
▼on  diesen  Vorlesungen  Hberhaapt  ausgeschlossen  sind,  w&hrend  die 
Karder  darch  eine  Spaltang  in  religiOsen  Angelegenheiten  erst  daza 
getrieben  warden,  sich  geschlechtlich  abzasondern.  Die  Priester  and 
Leviten  anterscheiden  sich  im  Mittelalter  nar  durch  wenige  unschul- 
dige  Ritualbestimmangen ;  selbst  die  Anrufung  der  Eohanim  zur 
ThoraroUe  hat  ihre  Geschichte. 

Ehe  wir  zu  dem  zweiten  Gesichtspunkte  tibergehen,  ist  es  vielleicht 
nicht  ganz  flberfliissig  zu  bemerken,  dass  die  Gesichtspunkte  wie  alles 
Geistige  nicht  ftusserlich  neben  einander,  sondem  in  einander  tlber- 
gehend  gedaoht  werden  mOssen. 

II.  Oeographisehe  Bestimmungen, — Die  neuere  Geschichtsdarstellung 
hat  tlberall  den  Einfluss  von  Bodenverh&ltnissen,  Lage,  Elima  a.  s.  w. 
gewtlrdigt.  Das  that  Hegel  in  seiner  FhUosophie  der  Geachichie 
wie  andrerseits  Ritter  die  Geographie  dadurch  erhoben,  dass  er  den 
Menschen  in  den  Mittelpunkt  gerClckt  hat.  Die  Bedeutung  des 
Bodens  and  seiner  Lage  ist  auch  von  alten  Volkem  anerkannti 
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80  durch  die  Benennnng  "Land  der  Mitte,**  wie  nicht  bios  China 
aich  nennt,  z.  B.  Medien.  Jtldische  Lobredner  Pal&stinas  and 
Naturphilosophen  heben  L&ge  und  Klima  des  Landes  hervor.  Die 
PhiloBophen  wissen  von  einem  Lande  zu  sprechen,  in  welcbem 
die  Entfltebong  eines  Menschen  aus  dem  Erdboden  mOglicb  ist ;  daher 
der  '^ pbilosopbiscbe  Roman**  von  Hai  b.  Jaktsan  {HB.,  X,  21 ;  Hebr. 
Oh.,  a  285). 

Die  Entwicklung  des  Volkes  im  Zusammenbange  mit  dem  Boden 
tritt  prftgnant  in  Griecbenland  bervor,  wo  Namensrerscbiedenbeit 
mit  klimatiscber  Abwecbslung  sicb  selbsfc  in  Literaturgattnng  and 
Stilarten  deutlicb  auspr&gt.  Pal&stina  war  zu  klein,  wenn  man  die 
Uferl&nder  PbOnizien  und  Philistaea  absondert,  fClr  horizontale  Unter- 
schiede,  w&brend  die  vertikalen  dicbt  an  einander  treten ;  am  Fusse 
des  Libanon  berrsobt  der  FrObling,  der  Sommer  auf  seinem  Rtlcken, 
der  Winter  auf  seinem  GipfeL  Israel  und  Juda  untersobeiden  sicb 
aber  als  Stftmme.  Die  zebn  St&mme  verlieren  sicb  in  Armenien,  viel* 
leicbt  aucb  einige  Absenker  im  Cbazarenreicb.  Daran  kntlpfen  sicb 
wobl  mittelalterlicbe  tendenziOse  Sagen  von  einem  nocb  bestebenden 
jQdiscben  Reicbe,  selbst  in  der  Sage  vom  Presbyter  Jobannes  reflektirt ; 
in  Wirklicbkeit  kennt  das  judische  Mitielalier  nur  die  aus  dem  Reicbe 
Juda  Vertriebenen^. —  Die  Samaritaner  in  Gulil&a»  wo  aucb  das 
Gbristentum  seinen  Ursprung  nabm,  baben  wir  bereits  aus  dem 
Kreise  unserer  Betracbtungen  ausgescbieden.  R&umlicb  bezeicbnen 
wir  Ricbtungen  und  Gegens&tze  zwiscben  den  hahyloniacheny  alexany- 
drinUehen  und  palOstinensischen  Juden,  sp&ter  in  Europa  zwiscben 
spaniscben  oder  sogenannten  portugiesiscben  (eigentlicb  unter 
arabiscber  Herrscbaft  lebenden)'  und  deutscb^franzOsiscben  (unter 
cbristlicber  Herrscbaft  lebenden).  Diese  Bezeicbnungen  sind  aller^ 
dings  nicbt  direct  geograpbische,  aber  docb  damit  zusammenbftngende 
oder  davon  abgeleitete.  Nocb  complicirter  wird  dieses  Verb&ltnia 
durcb  secund&re  Wanderungen,  welcbe  nicbt  bloss  auf  Sitte,  Ritus 
und  Gestaltung  der  Literatur,  sondem  aucb  auf  Ausserlicbkeiten  der 
letzteren,  wie  z.  B.  Abbreviaturen,  Eulogien,  Dialecte  und  Fremd- 
wOrter  von  Einfluss  und  daber  aus  letzteren  zu  erkennen  sind. 

III.  Beligil^e  Entwicklung  ist  der  eigentlicbe  Endzweck  der  jUdiscben 
Gescbicbte.  Die  Bezeicbnung  "Gescbicbte  des  Judentums**  ist 
mindestens  ungenau  und  nur  insofem  au  entscbuldigen,  als  aucb  die 
jtidiscbe  Gescbicbte  einen  leitenden  Gedanken  baben  muss.  Eine 
'*  (Gescbicbte  des  Judentums  **  im  eigentlicben  Sinne  des  Wortes  giebt 
es  nocb  weniger  als  eine  Gescbicbte  des  Cbristentums,  wobl  aber  eine 
G^cbicbte  der  cbristlicben  Eirobe  und  der  cbristlicben  Dogmatik, 

'  Lit  d.  tehn  8t&mmey  von  Neubauer ;  Hebr.  u.  engL  (J.  Q.  K), 

*  Z.  B.  Jadaja,  in  der  apologet.  Epistel,  zftblt  Saadia  zu  den  Sefardim. 
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well  das  Christentum  den  Glauben  in  den  Vordergrond  stellt  und  die 
Kirche  die  Verwirklichung  des  Reiches  Gottes  dantellen  soil,  welches 
mit  dem  ErlOser  gekommeny  aber  nicht  vollendet  ist ;  daher  ist  fOr 
einen  der  ersten  Eirchenhistoriker  (Neander)  die  Geschichte  der 
christlichen  Kirche  ein  Eampf  swischen  Heidentam  and  Judentum. 
Welche  Quelle  von  Streitigkeiten,  und  oft  blutigen,  ist  die  Auffassung 
der  Trinit&t  geworden!  Eine  Geschichte  des  Jndentums  ist  daher 
durchaus  nicht  als  eine  Greschichte  der  religiOsen  Ideen  abstrakt  za 
flEMsen  und  auszufOhren.  Die  Gmndideen  des  Judentnms  sind  ansserst 
einfach  and  klar,  haben  auch  als  solohe  keine  Entwicklung  gehabt, 
womit  das  unbedeutende  Sektenwesen  im  Judentum  Kusammenh&ngt, 
worauf  wir  zurQckkommen.  Religiose  Grundideen  entwickeln  sich 
nicht,  und  die  "Religion**  kann  nicht  *' reformirt **  werden.  Die 
Bewegung,  die  wir  wahmehmen,  ist  analog  dem  Erwachen  des 
kindlichen  Geistes  sum  Selbstbewusstsein.  Hich  und  Kohelet,  die 
beiden  groaaen  speculativen  Bticher  der  heiligen  Schrifl,  repr&sentiren 
die  Theodicee  and  den  Skepticismus ;  was  die  Widersprflche  in  *'  EoheliBt  ** 
betrifft,  so  ist  dardber  die  Eritik  zu  hOren.  Es  giebt  auf  dem  Gkbiete 
der  Religionsgeschichte  nur  einen  wesentlichen  Eampf,  das  ist  der 
Eampf  des  Wissens  mit  dem  Olauben,  der  Eampf  der  inneren  Autorit&t 
mit  der  ftusseren,  sowohl  in  den  Individuen,  bei  der  Reife  des  Eindes 
sum  Manne,  wie  in  den  Volkem  bei  ihrer  Entwicklung.  Grosse 
Eftmpfe  dieser  Art  sind  nicht  durch  ftussere  Einflttase  und  Berdhrungen 
zum  Ausbruch  und  Ausdruck  gekommen,  und  dOrite  dieser  Gesichts- 
punkt  selbst  fdr  die  Abfassungszeit  jener  Bflcher  wichtig  sein.  Ein 
Anderes  ist  die  Geschichte  der  Erscheinungen,  welche  sich  mit  der 
Idee  einer  Religion  verbinden  und  freilich  sich  mitunter  mit  derselben 
identificirt  haben.  Diese  Erscheinungen  sind :  Oesetze,  SiUen^  CuUur- 
verhdUnisse ;  daher  auch  die  lAteratur  in  ihrer  doppelten  Bedeutung 
als  Reflex  jener  und  als  Quelle.  Der  wichtigste  Begriff,  zugleich 
formell  und  materiell  einwirkend,  ist  der  der  profanen  Wisaenschaftf 
woftir  der  selbst&ndige  Ausdruck  H^^V^n  HDSn  ^  vielleicht  zum  ersten 
Mai  in  Eairuwan  im  zehnten  Jahrhundert  vorkommt.  Jener  Begritf 
ist  eng  verwandt  mit  dem  des  Ratumalitmus,  ein  vielfach  angewendetes, 
gedeutetes  und  missdeutetes.  Wort,  welches  einmal  die  hdchste 
Richtung  des  Greistes  bezeichnet,  ein  andermal  zum  Spott  und  Hohn 
missbraucht  wird,  insbesondere  als  "  flacher  Rationalismus.**  Es  ist 
nicht  unsere  Aufgabe,  hier  den  Rationalismus  geschichtlich  zu  ver* 
folgen,  sondem  nur  auf  bedeutende  Erscheinungen  der  jddischen 
Literatur  hinzuweisen,  welche  aus  demselben  Grundbegriff  fliessen, 
(Bragin,  Freirdigidse  Strdmungen^  1896,  ist  in  der  Grundlage  verfehlt.) 

^  Eine  ungarische  Dissertation  uber  diesen  Gegenstand  von  Hirsohler 
(1891)  hat  meine  handBchriftliohen  Notizen  dardber  benutzt. 
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AUes  Forschen  yerfolgt  zwei  Hauptricbtangen,  entweder  nach  dem 
Wesen  der  Dinge  oder  nach  dem  Wesen  des  Denkens  selbet  und 
seinen  Gesetzen.  Die  letzteren  werden  von  alien  Parteien  als 
masflgebend  fOr  die  Forschungen  nach  den  Dingen  angesehen. 
Andererseits  geben  Alle  zu,  daes  das  Mciss  menschlichen  Wissens 
endlich  sei,  an  dem  ''Ding  an  dch/*  oder  sonst  irgendwo,  seine 
Grenzen  finde,  folglich  auch  die  Erkenntnis  des  Erkenntnisvermdgens 
selbst  beschr&nkt  sei,  was  entweder  zum  Skepticismus  oder  im 
Gegenteil  zum  Autorit&tsglanben  fUhrt.  Der  Rationalismus  kritisirt 
die  Vemunft,  aber  er  unterwirft  den  einmal  gewonnenen  Normen 
aUes  Denken;  so  gait  das  Organon  des  Aristoteles  im  Mittelalter, 
Kant  in  neuerer  Zeit,  w&hrend  Hegel  aus  den  abstrakten  Denknormen 
die  Dinge  selbst  ableiten  wollte.  Der  Rationalismus  kann  ohne 
"  Vorurteil  **  nicht  bestehen,  d.  h.  gegen  angeblich  nene  Erkenntniswegi, 
z.  B.  Magie,  Magnetismus  bis  zum  Tischklopfen,  Tischrdcken  etc.  Die 
sogenannte  wissenschafbliohe  Orthodozie  verlangt  fOr  die  Erkenntnis 
zwei  auseinandergehende  Wege;  hat  sie  doch  auch  den  Traum  zu 
einem  Organe  der  Erkenntnis  erhoben.  Der  Rationalismus  ist  ufeaent- 
lieh  der  Religion  selbst  weniger  entgegengesetzt  als  die  sogenannte 
"  Denkgl&ubigkeit/*  ein  Ausdruck,  der  an  die  Quadratur  des  Zirkels 
erinnert,  da  auch  hier  zwei  incommensurable  GrOssen  in  ein  bestimmtes 
Yerhftltnis  gebracht  werden  soUen.  Der  Rationalist  kann  der  Autoritdt 
als  solcher  ihre  Geltung  und  Anwendung  lassen,  indem  das  Mass  fdr 
die  Erscheinung  der  Idee  in  der  PersOnlichkeit  liegt,  also  in  einer 
psychologischen,  nicht  rein  logischen  Eategorie ;  aber  niemals  wird 
er  die  Aussprflche  der  Autorit&t  als  Kanon  fOr  das  Denken  gelten 
lassen,  mit  anderen  Worten :  es  ist  ihm  die  Autorit&t  eine  Quelle  ftlr 
GefQhl  und  ftir  Handlungen,  nicht  aber  ftU:  Erkenntnis;  er  kennt 
keine  heilige  Wissenschaft ;  denn  die  Heiligkeit  verlangt  Achtung 
und  Rtlcksicht:  die  Wahrheit  fordert  riicksichtslose  Anerkennung^. 
Der  Begriff  der  "  profieinen  Wissenschaft  **  war  zuletzt  eine  Concession 
der  Theologie  an  den  gesunden  Menschenverstand ;  denn  gegendber 
einer  heiligen  Wissenschaft,  wenn  es  eine  solche  giebt,  ist  die 
menschliche  Stilckwerk  und  fdhrt  zum  BOsen ;  einen  Anhaltspunkt 
dazu  gab  schon  die  Sage  vom  Baum  der  Erkenntnis. 
.  Alle  grossen  K&mpfe  auf  dem  Felde  des  Geistes  sind  E&mpfe  fQr 
die  Vemunft,  gegen  die  Autoritftt :  alle  kleinlichen  E&mpfe  sind  die 
einer  Autorit&t  gegen  die  andere,  welche  so  leicht  in  PersOnlichkeit 
timschlagen  und  nicht  selten  zur  Entstehung  religiOser  Sekten 
beitragen.  Die  Einfachheit  der  jadischen  Glaubenslehre  l&sst  aber 
dieses  deutlicher  erkennen,  daher  sich  nicht  Sekten  von  Bestand 
finden,  es  sei  denn  diejenigen,  welche  die  Art  der  Autorit&t  selbst 

*  miw  nyni  miv  nown,  alte  Sentenz. 
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sQm  Haaptdogma  erheben,  —  wie  s.  B.  die  Chassidim  mit  der 
Aatorit&t  des  "  Rebbe,**  fthnlich  den  'Sufi,  den  Bnddhisten  a.  deigL,  — 
Oder,  gesttltzt  anf  eine  nene  Offenbamng,  enttprechende  Organe, 
Visionen  a.  dergL  annehmen,  wie  in  der  Elabbala.  Hingegen  hat 
der  EaraismuB  mehr  den  Rabbinen  als  dem  Rabbinismns  gegolten. 

Nachdem  wir  die  religiose  Entwicklnng  mehr  in  db$tracto  yerfolgfc 
haben,  mOgen  noch  einige  Worte  fiber  nnser  Thema  insbesondere 
folgen. 

Das  Judentum  unterscheidet  sich  yom  alten  Heidentum  dnrch 
heilige  Schriften ;  anch  letsteres  hat  solche,  aber  entweder  nicht  ftlr 
das  Yolk,  wie  in  Igypten,  wenn  auch  die  Beseichnung  *'  hieratisch  ** 
nnd  "demotisch**  fQr  die  Schrift  in  neuerer  Zeit  noch  anders  erkl&rt 
wird;  oder  die  Schriften  sind  nicht  so  frfih  fixirt,  sondem  l&ngere 
Zeit  mtlndlich  dberliefert,  w&hrend  im  Judentum  die  Tradition  hinUr 
der  heiligen  Schrift  kommt;  oder  die  heidnischen  Schriften  sind 
wegen  des  polytheistischen  Charakters  nicht  so  ezclusiv  wie  die 
hebr&ischen.  Daher  ist  der  AhsMuss  des  Kanon  epochemachend  und 
Ton  dauemder  Wirkung.  Juden  und  Christen,  letztere  wahrscheinlich 
in  zweiter  Reihe  (Muir,  Mahomet,  u.s.w.),  heissen  im  Koran  "Leute 
der  Schrift." 

Der  literarische  Einfluss  der  heiligen  Schrift  l&sst  sich  anf  folgende 
Kategorien  zurackfQhren : 

1.  Was  nicht  als  heilige  Schrift  anerkannt  wird,  trennt  sich  ab, 
nnd  so  entstehen  Apokryphen. 

2.  Der  heiligen  Schrift  unterordnet  sich  jede  andere  gelehrte 
Schriftth&tigkeit,  als  Obersetzung,  Auslegung,  Anwendung,  Mtdrasch, 

3.  Das  Studium  der  Bibel,  allerdings  vorzugsweise  **Studium,** 
fOrdert  den  Sinn  ftlr  die  Forschung  Qberhaupt,  und  es  bilden  sich 
Schulen,  zunftchst  Gelehrtenschulen. 

4.  Da  die  Schrift  ihrem  ganzen  Inhalte  nach  studirt  und  behandelt 
wird,  so  erweitert  sich  der  Slreis  dber  die  Grenzen  der  eigentlichen 
Religion,  und  so  wird  das  Yolk  der  Schrift  ein  Yolk  des  Studiums  K 

5.  Das  Entstehen  der  TOchterreligionen  und  deren  Auffassung 
derselben  heiligen  Schriften  erzeugt  die  Polemik. 

6.  Die  an  die  Bibel  kndpfende,  lange  anhaltende  mtlndliche 
Lehrweise,  die  Gegens&tze  yon  Gesetz  und  Propheten,  spftter  Haladia 
und  Haggada,  soUen  hier  nur  angedeutet  sein. 

lY.  Politische  VerhOUnisse,  —  Diese  sind  bei  den  alten  Hebr&em 
so  yerschieden  yon  den  spftteren,  dass  nur  der  Einfluss  gewisser 
allgemeiner  Ideen  yerfolgt  werden  kann.    Die  alte  Theokratie  war 

'  Die  Juden  und  dU  prqfanen  Wiseenachqflm  {Mag.^  1893*  S*  ^39  ^\  wo  eine 
Stelle  gegen  GUdemann,  Mmaietckr,^  189a,  S.  Z57,  weggeblieben  ist. 
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eine  Demokratie,  wenigstens  gab  es  keinen  Untenchied  des  Rechtes, 
und  selbst  die  Behandlung  der  Sklaven  war  schon  im  Mosaismus  eine 
yiel  mildere  als  bei  den  andem  VOlkem  des  Altertums  (s.  onten). 
Im  Mittelalter  war  ihre  Beteilignng  am  Sklavenhandel  durch  Be- 
schrftnknng  auf  Handel  dberhanpt  erkl&rlich ;  hat  etwa  aosschliess- 
lich  Hnmanitftt  in  der  Sklavenfrage  neuester  Zeit  den  Ausschlag 
gegeben  ? 

Der  Zostand  der  Juden  war  im  Mittelalter  im  Dorchschnitte  der 
einer  politischen  und  sooialen  ^iMschliessung  and  einer  sich  darans 
ergebenden  fireiwilligen  ^frschliessung,  unter  den  Arabem  im  Prinzip 
sogar  noch  sch&rfer.  t)ber  die  Gesetzgebung  der  Araber  in  Bezug 
auf  die  Juden  sei  bier  auf  meine  Polemische  und  apologetiache  Literatur 
und  '  Introduction,  Part  11/  im  J*  Q,  JR.,  Bd.  XII.,  yerwiesen.  Hammer 
erz&hlt  uns  ein  Beispiel  arabiscber  Tolerane  bei  dem  Wezir  Ali  b.  Ibsl^ 
allerdings  ohne  die  Pointe,  welcbe  dahin  lautet,  dass  man  Juden 
kurir^n  solle,  da  man  auch  Tiere  kurirt  (jETB.,  XII,  68).  —  Es  feblen 
daber  Elemente,  welche  der  Literatur  eine  MannigfaUigkeit  des 
Inhalts  yerleiben,  z.  B.  der  Eriegerstand ;  der  sogenannte  *'  Krieg  der 
Tboia**  wird  mit  Federstichen  gefObrt  (das  jtldiscbe  Duell  ''scbl&gt 
aich  mit  der  Dea  *') ;  es  feblen  politische  Amter  u.  dergl.,  welcbe  den 
Tugenden  und  Leidenscbaften  einen  Spielraum  gew&bren,  in  der 
politischen  Literatur,  in  der  Geschicbte  der  Redekunst  und  in  der 
Poesie  ibren  Ausdruck  finden.  Die  Knecbtscbaft  befOrdert  mit  der 
Zeit  einen  ndchternen,  scblauen,  prosaiscben  Sinn,  wo  nicht  Ejriecberei 
nach  oben,  Tyrannei  nach  unten.  Es  bildete  sich  eine  Elasse  yon 
Angeaehmen^  d.  b.  bei  den  berrschenden  Gewalten,  Einflussreichen. 
Sie  beissen  Spender,  D^^ns  (Zunz,  G^.,  X,  9 ;  Oes,  Schr,  III,  236),  in 
neuerer  Zeit  DOplHC'  (Perles,  Geschichte  der  Juden  in  Posen),  welche 
daher  auch  das  Volk  selbst  zu  seinen  Vertretern  emannte :  DH^^S 
(in  Agypten,  Maimonides*  Familie).  Nicht  selten  wurde  der  Macht 
geschmeichelt,  oder  waren  mit  dem  Anseben  die  Mittel  und  der  Sinn 
fOr  Bildung  und  Wissenschaft  yerbunden;  also  erbielten  auch  die 
M&cbtigen  das  Lob  der  Gelehrten  und  Weisen,  oder  yerdienten  es  ala 
wirkliche  M&cene.  Es  fehlte  aber  auch  nicht  an  Satyren,  Auf 
solcben  Verh&ltnissen  berubt  der  Brief  des  Lexicograpben  Menachem 
ibn  Saruk  an  Chisdai  Nasi,  der  ihn  einsperren  liess,  yielleicht  auch 
Salomo  ibn  GabiroPs  Spott  gegen  Samuel  Nagid,  wordber  Geiger 
allerlei  Hypothetisches  yorgebracht  hat.  Da  das  Feld  fOr  Ehrgeiz, 
Herrschsucht  und  Eitelkeit  ein  sehr  beschr&nktes  war,  so  bem&chtigten 
flioh  diese  Leidenscbaften  auch  des  Studiums  und  fSrderten  den 
UmfjEing  desselben.  So  entstand  ein  jtldischer  Adel  der  Weisheit,  die 
"Krone  der  Gelehrsamkeit,**  welche  iiber  die  des  Priestertums  und 
XOnigtums  gestellt  und  nur  yon  der  des  **  guten  Namens  **  dbertroffen 
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wird,  wie  in  neuer  Zeit  die  Rabbinen  einander  als  EOnige  titolirten 
(p3*1  ^DtO  }M0).  Der  Adel  (Dirv)  besteht  in  der  Abstammnng  yon 
Gelehrten  nnd  gewinnt  nattUrlicben  EinfluM  auf  die  Besetzang  der 
Stellen,  welche  diesen  Stand  ausmachen. 

Die  hervorragenden  PerBdaliohkeiten  werden  auoh  als  Fanteii 
(D^^6^)  bezeichnet,  welche  im  Oriente  mitunter  wirklich  eine 
politiflche  Stellung  einnehmen^  Ein  anonjmer  Sp()iter  bemerkt: 
"Auch  mein  Maultier  kOnnte  ich  Nasi  nennen,  denn  sein  Vater 
Chamor  war  ein  Nad  dee  Landes  '*  (Gen.  xxziv.  2).  Al-Charisi  (fol.  72  b, 
Amst.)  spottet  der  illiberalen  Nedim  mit  dem  Verse  der  Sprtlche 
Salomonis  (xxr.  14) :  "  Wolken  und  Wind  nnd  kein  Regen.**  Gele- 
gentlich  mag  erw&bnt  sein,  dass  die  mechanischen  FOrderer  der 
Literatur,  die  Schreiher^  nicht  nur  yermOge  eines  alien  Fluches, 
sondem  auch  wegen  ihrer  Besch&fbigung  der  Armat  anheimfielen 
und  daher  wobl  yor  Schaden  behtltet  zu  sein  wflnschen,  wie  man 
Gleiches  bei  Syrem  und  Arabem  findet.  Auch  diese  rekrutirten  sich 
immer  mehr  aus  dem  Ereise  der  Unwissenden,  wie  spftter  die 
Buchdruckerei,  die  "heilige  Arbeit,**  zuerst  yon  Gelehrten  ausge- 
gangen,  allm&lig  in  die  H&nde  der  Sjnagogendiener  und  Cantoren  — 
deren  Unwissenheit  ebenfalls '  sprichwOrtlich  geworden  —  tlberging, 
mit  dem  wandemden  S&nger  ein  wandemdes  Handwerk  wurde. 

Das  Resultat  dieser  Betrachtungen  ist  folgendes.  Die  Einfachheit 
der  yerhS.ltni88e  yermindert  den  Inhalt  der  Literatur,  hingegen 
wftchst  die  Verbreitung  desselben  fiber  die  Indiyiduen.  Aus  geogra- 
phischen  und  politischen  Verh^ltnissen  gemischt  sind  die  Fortschritte 
der  Wissenschaft  noch  in  unseren  Tagen.  Die  Abschliessung  einzelner 
Lander  yon  anderen  in  Bildung  bewirkt  eine  Art  Ereislauf,  der  zu  den 
sonderbarsten  Erscheinungen  fQhrt.  Im  Jahre  1310  yerfasste  Isak 
Israeli  in  Toledo  sein  grosses  astronomisohes  Werk,  welches  auch 
liter&rhistorisches  Interesse  darbietet,  fQr  Ascher  ben  Jechiel,  der  aus 
Deutschland  geflohen  war.  Bald  darauf  yerbrannte  man  in  Branden- 
burg einen  christlichen  Astronomen,  der  eine  Sonnen-  oder  Mond- 
finstemis  yorausgesagt  hatte.  Dayid  Nieto  in  London  schreibt  noch 
im  18.  Jahrhundert  gegen  Copernicus,  und  im  Jahre  1858  wird  in 
einer  hebr&ischen  Zeitung  die  Frage  aufgeworfen:  '^Was  ist  Ealila 
we-Dimna  ?  " 

Zu  den  politischen  Verh&ltnissen  gehOrt  auch  die  innere  Gestaltung 
der  Oemeinde,  und  hier  finden  wir  das  Gegenteil  yon  den  staatlichen 
Verhaltnissen.  Je  bedeutender'der  Anteil  des  Indiyiduums  an  dem 
Staate  ist,  desto  geringer  wird  sein  Interesse  an  dem  engeren 
Verbande  der  G«meinde»  wo  diese  nicht  einen  organischen  Ubergang 
sum  Allgemeinen  bildet.  Der  Begriff  einer  liberalen  Gemeindeordnung 

*  Vgl.  al-Rabi  in  Bmme  de9  Etudes  Juives,  XXI,  853. 
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alfl  Ghrandlage  det  freien  Staates  ist  ein  Produkt  der  neaesten  Zeit 
.nnd  eigentlich  ein  Gegenaatz  zam  oentralidirenden  Absolutismaa  ^ 
An  sich  wird  eine  lebendige  Entwicklnng  des  engeren  Yerbandei  dai 
Intereise  an  dem  grMieren  absorbiren,  ja  mit  der  Zeit  eine  RivaUtM 
and  eine  Ansdehnnng  der  Macht  gegenflber  dem  Gauten,  oder  gar 
eine  Art  yon  Hegenumie  f)!)rdem,  ein  Begriff,  der  rielleicht  ancb  im 
jCUiischen  Qemeindeleben  sich  entwickelt  h&tte,  wenn  der  Zuftammen- 
hang  der  einzelnen  Gemeinden  ein  organischer  gewesen  w&re.  Ich 
gestehe,  dan  ich  hier  nicht  das  Reenltat  eigener  ipezieller  Forschung 
wiedergebe,  aber  auch  die  jddische  Geschichtsforscbung  hat  eich  mit 
den  jtldischen  GkmeindeTerh&ltniisen  big  in  die  neueste  Zeit  wenig 
besch&fbigt.  Im  Jahre  1856  sind  allerlei  Behanptangen  aofgestelH 
worden,  deren  Gmndlagen  noch  nachznwaisen  w&ren. 

Die  Gemeinde  war  eine  politische  EOrperschaft  mit  politischen 
Bechten  and  Pflichten;  ne  stand  in  gewissen  Verh&ltnissen  sam 
Staate ;  za  ihren  wichtigen  Angelegenheiten  gehOrte  die  Yerteilang 
der  Beisteaer,  die  Verteidigang  ihrer  Gerechtsamen  nach  aussen  and 
die  Jansdiction  nach  innen,  Verordnungen  gegen  den  Laxus,  Wahl 
der  Rabbiner  and  KaHasbeamten,  Sorge  fttr  Erhaltang  des  Stadiums 
etc«  In  alien  Gemeindeangelegenheiten  ward  der  BiUigkeit  and  dem 
U8u$  der  grGute  Spielraam  einger&amt ;  der  Gebraach  consolidirte 
sich  and  entwickelte  sich  zom  Statut. 

(Literatur  der  Statuten :  HB^  VI,  42;  Till,  103 ;  XVI,  32  ;  Loeb,  in 
Bevue  d.  h.  J.,  XIII,  i83  a.  i.) 

M.  Daschak*s  Vmriss  des  btblisefhtalmudischen  SynagogenrechU  mit 
RUcksichi  auf  die  jetzige  Stellung  der  Merreiehisthen  Judeny  Olmfitz 
1853,  ist  schon  im  Titel  eine  Unterschiebung  (§  5 :  '*  Dass  Gott  die 
Synagoge  gestiftet  habe,  lehrt  die  heilige  Schrift").  Die  Bibel  kennt 
keine  Synagoge.  Der  Yerfasser  macht  sich  nach  katholischem  Master 
Ton  Eirche  and  Eirchenrecht  ein  Sjnagogeniecht  zarecht,  am  den 
Babbinem  Yorrechte  der  Geistlichkeit  za  vindiciren. 

Y.  KuUur  (Bildang  and  Ausbildang).  —  Die  Nationalit&t  ist  ein 
allgemeiner Yerband,  der  Organismas  des  Sabjekts ;  die  geographischen 
Yerh&ltnisse  sind  phjsische  Bedingangen,  beiden  Jaden  mittelbar  die 
Bedingangen  nach  aassen ;  die  Religion  ist  die  objektive  Richtang 
des  Geistes,  die  politischen  Yerhftltnisse  sind  der  Spielraam  fflr  die 
Th&tigkeit  des  Einzelnen  im  Yerhftltnis  zam  Ganzen.  —  Die  KuUur 
ist  die  Thfttigkeit  des  Geistes  selbst  (etwa  Heg^^s  ''Sabstanz  dee 
Geistes ''),  also  die  Yerwirklichong  des  Geistes  anter  den  gegebenen 
Bedingangen,  and  da  die  Literatar  selbst  dn  Teil  der  Kaltar  ist^ 

^  Z.  B.  Schreiben  des  Oberhofineisters  Mirbach  an  die  Stadtrerordneten 
Berlins  (Not.  1899). 
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also  hier  das  engste  Yerhftltnis  zwischen  beiden  stattfindet,  so  ist 
tlberall  die  Eulturbetrachtang  die  Hauptgnindlage  ftlr  die  Anschauung 
der  Literatur,  also  beide  gegenseitige  Hilfsmittel.  Durch  Eultur 
kennzeichnet  man  Nationen.  Eultnigeschichte  ist  das  eigentliche 
Ziel  der  Weltgeschichte,  weil  das  Ziel  aller  Geisfcesth&tigkeit. 
Die  Geschichte  ist  nicht  philosophischer  Schematismus  (Hegel) 
oder  politischer  Pragmatismus  (Rotteck) ;— wie  Kulturgeschichte  zn 
schreiben  ist,  zeigt  uns  Buckle,  der  sich  freilich  frQhzeitig  za  Tode 
stadirt  hat,  und  schon  Macaulay  in  einigen  Eapitelu  seines  ersten 
Bandes. 

Auf  jtldischem  Boden  ist  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  nichts  Zosammen- 
h&ngendes  and  Umfassendes  geboten  worden,  bis  anf  Zunz*s  Gharakter- 
istik  des  zun&cbst  deutscb-franzOsischen  Mittelalters,  in  seinem  Buche 
Zur  Geschichte  und  Literatur.  Der  nenesten  Zeit  gebOren  Berliner's 
Schriftcben  Aus  dem  inneren  Leben  der  detUschen  Juden  (1871)  and 
Gfidemann's  umfassende  Stndien.  Cbristlicben  Historikem  waren 
schon  die  Qaellen  anverst&ndlich.  Die  ftnigmatische  Bezeichnang 
Terscbiedener  Dinge,  die  Schwiengkeit  der  Tenninologie,  die  Unbe- 
kanntschafb  mit  dem  Leben  und  ein  angeerbtes  Vorarteil  schufen 
Yerzerrungen  aas  befremdenden  Erscheinungen.  Herr  Henne  am 
Rhyn  darfte  es  wagen,  ohne  ein  Wort  Hebr&isch  za  yerstehen,  eine 
Eultorgeschichte  der  Juden  zu  schreiben,  welche  zwei  Auflagenerlebte. 
Die  Juden  selbst  waren  bisher  teils  im  Eampfe  zur  Apologetik 
gedrftngt  und  auf  augenblickliche  Wirkung  in  politischen  Yerhftlt* 
nissen  bedacht.  Apologetik  und  Polemik  kommen  niemals  zur  Objek- 
tivit&t,  welche  die  Wissenschaft  verlangt. 

Die  Kultur  besteht  in  der  harmonischen  Bildung  zu  den  drei 
Grundideen,  der  humanen  Trias:  des  Quten^  des  Wakren  und  des 
SchUnen,  In  diesen  Ideen  teilt  sich  der  Beruf  der  Nationen;  das 
Griechentum  studiren  wir  yorzugsweise  seiner  schOnen  Literatur 
wegen.  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  ( Vorieaungen  uber  die  Encyclopddie  der  AltertutM- 
mesenschaft,  herausg.  yon  GOrtler,  Leipzig,  1831,  S.  15)  meint:  ''Zu 
den  aufgekl&rtesten  Nationen'*  des  Altertums,  mit  den  meisten  Denk- 
mftlem,  gehOrten,  nach  Aller  Gest&ndnis,  auch  die  Juden,  "  denn  sie 
haben  das  Griechische  im  alezandrinischen  Zeitalter  nachgeftfft  .  .  • 
Bie  trugen  n&mlich  griechische  Weisheit  in  ihre  alten  Werke  und 
kultiyirten  sich  mit  Hilfe  der  Griechen,  so  dass  nachher  das  Neue 
Testament  entstehen  konnte,  welches  nichts  weiter  ist  als  eine 
Zusammensetzung  yon  griechischen  und  jtldischen  Ideen."  Hier  muss 
jedoch  ein  Unterschied  zwischen  gelehrter  Aufkl&mng  und  bOrger- 
licher  Eultur  aufrecht  erhalten  werden.  Das  Ziel  der  Eultur  ist  die 
harmonische  Entwicklung  der  ErSLfte ;  jede  Einseitigkeit  erscheint  all 
ein  MangeL    Geiger  (X,  294)  hebt  heryor,  dass  das  Judentum  alle 
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Lebensftusserangen  in  die  Sph&re  des  reHgi^sen  Bewosstseins  erhoben 
hat.  "  Bein  religiOee  Institntionen  sind  dadorch  in  starre  jurittUche 
Formeln  gebannt,  and  bei  ihrer  Austlbnng  ist  joristiscbe  Buchst&blich- 
keit  yerlangt  worden.  Umgekehrt  aber  rind  in  das  Recbtsleben  so 
yiele  religiose,  kultorelle,  ritnale  Elemente  eingedmngen,  dass  ibm 
sein  selbstfindiger  nnd  menscblicber  Cbarakter  getrUbt  worden,  sicb 
Einflttese  geltend  macben,  die  diesem  Gebiete  durcbaus  fern  liegen 
nnd  fern  bleiben  soUen.  Dann  aber  ist  die  Gesetzgebung  —  die  eben 
dem  Recbtlicben  keine  gesonderte  Stelle  anwies  —  als  nnmittelbar 
Ton  Gott  ausgegangen  betracbtet  worden,  bei  der  eine  ludemng 
dnrcb  Menscben  nicbt  zol&srig  ist,  so  dass  sie  trotz  aller  Umgestal- 
tnngen  in  Leben  nnd  Erkenntnis  bleiben  und  daber  erstarren  musste.** 
Diese  Erstarmng  einerseits  nnd  der  dagegen  rich  anf  lehnende  Drang 
des  Lebens  andererseits  bracbten  es  dahin,  dass  man  das  Feststebende 
und  tJberkommene  mecbanisch  und  skrupulOs  zerlegte,  den  unabweis> 
baren  Anforderungen  des  Lebens  aber  in  h^^cbst  ktlnstlioher  Weise, 
oft  auf  Schleichwegen  zu  gendgen  versuchte,  den  Inbalt  des  Gesetzes 
Terftndemd,  wenn  man  nur  den  Buchstaben  des  Gotteswortea  zu 
retten  glaubte. 

Das  ScMne  ist  bei  den  Juden  yielfach  vemacbl&srigt  worden*  Die 
alten  Israeliten  strebten  vorzugsweise  nach  dem  Guten,  sp&ter  entstand 
ein  Kampf  zwischen  dem  Guten  und  Wabren,  der  Praxis  und  der 
Theorie.  Ein  solcber  Eampf  erwacbt  nur  in  Zeiten  des  Druckes. 
Im  freien  Yolke  ist  der  Gedanke  That,  und  die  That  gibt  ihre  Motive 
kund ;  nur  in  Zeiten  &usserer  Not  entstebt  die  Frage,  ob  man  rich 
zurtlckziehen,  der  eigenen  tJberzeugung  allein  leben,  oder  in  den 
E[ampf  hinaustreten  und  Etwas  von  der  Wahrheit  opfem  solL  In 
Bolchen  Zeiten  ist  keine  That  obne  Partei  mOglicb,  die  Partei  verlangt 
immer  yon  ihren  Genossen  irgend  ein  Opfer  der  Wahrheit.  Kohelet, 
wo  der  Unterschied  yon  Weisheit  und  Thorheit  bezweifelt  wird,  die 
OnosiSf  die  Esadery  illustriren  diesen  Zwiespalt.  Im  Mittelalter  teilten 
rich  die  Interessen  im  Streben  nach  dem  Guten  und  Forschen  nach 
dem  Wahren.  Das  SchOne  wurde  wieder  vemachlftssigt,  die  Bildung 
war  nicbt  harmonisch.  Der  Satz,  mit  welchem  die  "  Metaphysik  ** 
des  Aristoteles  beg^nnt:  ''Alle  Menscben  begehren  yon  Natur  zu 
wissen,**  ist  bei  Juden  und  Arabem  beinahe  zur  Unnatur  geworden, 
die  noch  bis  heute  im  Dilettantismus  ihren  Ausdruck  findet,  der  sich 
das  Lehramt  anmasst.  Da  ist  ein  massenhaftes  Wissen  obne  Wissen* 
schaft,  wie  andererseits  dieses  Wissen  obne  literansche  Denkm&ler 
mOglich  ist. 

Die  Eultur  ist,  wie  dieses  Wort  und  das  yerwandte  Wort  "  Bildung  ^ 
eagt,  eine  Arbeit  und  keiner  Nation  vom  Himmel  gescbenkt ;  es  gilt 
Ton  ihr,  was  yon  der  Gotteslehre  gesagt  wird  (Gen.  zzz.  12,  D^(^3  K7)» 
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Sie  ist  die  einzige  wahre  Aibeit  det  GeiBtes  and  aeine  nnendliche 
Aofgabe.  So  xnttesen  una  die  Gnmdideen  aaeh  die  betreffenden 
Lebeniephftzen  eigeben,  die  wir  nnnmehr  eu  durchwandern  haben. 

I.  Der  Begriff  des  Guten  imd  Edlen  realisiit  aich  in  folgenden 
Sph&ren : 

iu  Recht  nnd  Geseti,  Yer&srang  und  Freiheit. 

B.  Politiflche  and  sociale  Institotionen. 

0.  Eamilienleben. 

D.  Sitten  and  Gebr&ache. 
Vergleicht  man  die  alien  Israeliten  and  die  sp&teren  Jaden  mit 
ihren  Zeitgenosien,  so  wird  im  Granzen  an  einer  hoheren  Kaltar  nicht 
za  zweifeln  sein. 

A.  Ueber  das  Recht  mag  hier  nar  Einiges,  zam  Teil  schon  Berflhrtes, 
gesagt  sein.  Hier  herrscht  vollstSlndige  Gleichheit  des  Gesetzes  and 
Gleichheit  vor  dem  Gesetze,  aach  gegen  den  Fremden,  der  sogar  gdiebi 
werden  soil.  Die  Yerfassang  ist  von  grassier  Einfachheit;  die 
sp&tere  jfldische  Rechtslehre  wendet  tlberall  BUligkeit  and  Hutnanitdt 
an,  aach  im  Strafmasse,  im  Beweise  and  in  der  Anklage ;  es  gilt  der 
Grundsatz:  Quilibet  habecUur  hanuSf  etc.  Die  Notwendigkeit  einer 
Yerteidigang  fdhrt  die  Talmadlebrer  za  dem  Paradozon :  einstimmige 
Yerarteilung  gilt  ftir  Lossprechang.  Die  Lehre  vom  Eide  schliesst 
principiell  den  promissorischen  Eid  aas,  eigentlich  aach  den  Zeageneid. 
Aach  die  Sch&rfe  der  Rechtsbegriffe  dberhaapt  ist  hier  hervorzaheben. 

Eine  wichtige  Gontroverse  erhob  sich  tlber  die  Originalit&t  des 
talmadischen  Rechtes  oder  dessen  Abh&ngigkeit  vom  rGmischen. 
(Aach  die  Araber  sind  nicht  vom  Einflasse  des  r^mischen  Rechtes  ftei 
geblieben,  s.  Enger  za  Maverdi.) 

LiUmtur:  fiber  "  Eidesleistung  "  s.  ZeUsekY,  /.  Hehr.  Bibl.,  No.  I, 
1896 ;  *'  Ehe-  and  Fraaenrecht,*"  anten. 

B.  iS!M;ia2i9m«tf.— DieGeschichte  der jMischen  Societ&ten(''Chebrot,** 
sing.  "Chebra,"  valg.  "Chewra")  ist  noch  za  schreiben.  Einige 
Beitrftge  hat  die  neue  Zeit  gebracht;  den  Anfang  macht  wohl  die 
anonyme  Schrift  [yon  L.  Dakes] :  "  IJbersicht  aller  Anstalten,**  etc.» 
Hamburg,  1841.  Einiges  aus  Wien  machte  G.  Wolf  bekannt  (Un- 
garisches  von  Em.  LOw).  In  neuester  Zeit  sind  Yereine  aller  Art  mit 
Statuten  and  Berichten  erstanden,  welche  manches  Statistische  and 
PersOnliche  (mitanter  zaviel)  zar  Kenntnis  bringen.  Die  Geschichte 
der  Genossenachaften  and  Vertine  wtirde  aach  fiber  manches  Praktische 
{acht  verbreiten,  z.  B.  in  Bezug  auf  Leichenbestattang,  wo  einerseits 
Aberglaabe,  andererseits  weltliche  Eitelkeit,  selbst  in  schroffem 
Gegensatz  zu  alten  Aatorit&ten,  ihr  Reich  fiber  das  Grab  hinaas. 
dehnen.    Diese  freien  Gesellschaften  kdnnen  freilich  nur  im  Yer- 
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hftltnis  sum  Gtomeindeleben  erfoncht  werden;  Air  letsteres  sind 
wenigstens  auch  einige  nichtjfldische  Quellen  yorfaanden.  Fflr  die 
freien  Gesellschaften  fehlen  solche  fiwt  gftnslich. 

C.  FamilietUehen.  —  'DieseB  war  stets  ein  inniges;  die  Heiligkeit 
desselben  bildet  den  Qrundcharakter  des  jtldischen  Gesetzes  (373 
Dent.  zxiiL  19  fttr  Enabenliebe,  arab.  v^),  wfthrend  die  chrigtliche 
Geistlichkeit  im  Mittelalter  in  Bezug  anf  Geachenke  nnzllchtiger 
Damen  geteilter  Ansicht  ist  Eardinalpnnkte  sind:  die  £in* 
Bchr&nkung  der  Leidenschaft  nnd  der  Chaiakter  der  Ehe  selbst. 
Die  jtidische  Ehe  konnte  als  ein  CwUaki  bezeichnet  werden,  insofem 
die  religiOaen  Handlungen  tlberhanpt  nicht  an  ein  ftasseres  Organ, 
an  Eirche  und  Geistlichkeit  gebnnden  sind.  Fdr  die  LOsung  der 
Ehe  verlangt  der  Pentateuch  ein  "  Trennongsbuch  '*  (Jes.  1.  i,  1LD 
nvi^*^  ;  Jer.  iii.  8;  Dent  xxiv.  i),  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  erst  ein 
Schreiber  zu  beschaffen  war.  Die  Babbinen  nahmen  es  theoretisch 
mit  den  ScheidungsgrOnden  leicht,  daftir  erschwerten  sie  aber  auch 
die  AusfOhrung  bis  aufs  Peinlichste.  Der  Araber  sprach :  ^*  Du  bist 
mir  wie  der  Rdcken  meines  Schwertes,**  und  war  geschieden. 

Die  PcHygamie^  welche  auch  im  Oriente  nur  den  Yomehmen  m^glich 
ist,  wird  in  ErzShlungen  der  Erzv&ter  meist  durch  Sterilit&t  motivirt» 
dem  EOnige  wird  sie  flEut  verboten.  Die  Monogamie  ist  nicht  eine 
Wirkung  des  Christentumes,  welches  in  seinem  Auftreten  vor  einem 
angeblich  nahen  WeUende  vielmehr  die  EJUhsigkeU  emp&hl  und 
sp&ter  das  GOlibat  den  Priestem  zur  Pflicht  machte,  MOnchstum  und 
Nonnenunfiig  fOrderte,  w&hrend  der  Talmud  fOr  den  Oberpriester 
cum  VersOhnungstage  eine  Beservefrau  yerlangte,  damit  er  fdr  die- 
selbe  beten  kOnne. 

Wichtig  ist  auch  das  Yerh&ltnis  des  Verbotes  der  Vtrwandtmehet 
welches  bei  den  Earftem  soweit  au^edehnt  wurde,  dass  zuletzt  bei 
der  genngen  Einwohnerzahl  eines  Ortes  eine  Ehe  unmOglich  geworden 
war'* 

Das  bei  den  Gnechen  gesetzliche  HeUb^enwew^n  ist  direkt  und  in- 
direkt  verpOnt. 

Die  Tr&gerin  des  Familienlebens  ist  die  Frau,  die  in  der  jddischen 
Idteratur  des  Mittelalters  vielfach  in  den  Tordergrund  tritt,  schon 
als  Objekt  des  Gesetzes,  ebenso  in  ihrem  Einfluss  auf  Form  und 
Inhalt  von  Btlchem,  durch  eigene  Teilnahme  als  Autorit&t,  als 
VerfJELsserin,  Abschreiberin,  Setzerin  etc.  Die  betreffende  Literatur 
ist  sehr  mannigfialtig  und  geht  in  neuerer  Zeit  bis  zur  Safyre  gegen 

*  Heinrich  IV.  yon  EngUad  b^mfthte  8l«fa  um  Gstsohten  d«r  SabbiiMV 
in  Italien  wegen  Ungiltigkeit  seiner  Ehe  (TAximenee,  Eleutherius 
[Pie«donym],  CManken  vm  noMm  H^yraikm,  Hb&r  LeviL  xviii ;  Hannover, 
1734,  4'). 
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die  Ehevermittler  (0^^3*1^,  Is.  Israel,  pTV^  rPfi^,  Hamburg,  1793,  MS. 
Carmoly  225). 

Die  Stellnng  des  Frauengeschlechts  in  der  Familie  h&ngt  mit 
seiner  Stellnng  in  der  Gesellschafb  and  dem  Staate  znsammen,  steht 
aber  nicht  duroliaus  in  geradem  Yerhftltnis  zn  letzterem.  Zu  beachten 
sind  hier  ganz  besonders  die  Theorie  des  Oesetzes,  der  Oebrauch  nnd 
die  Stimmen  in  der  Literatnr;  bei  den  Juden  kommt  hier  noch 
insbesondere  die  Sptxiche  in  Betracht,  insofem  mit  Rtlcksioht  auf  die 
Frauen  das  Hebr&ische  yermieden  wurde. 

Die  Frauen  als  Majoritftt  nehmen  in  jeder  Literatnr  einen  grossen 
Raum  in  Anspruch,  in  der  jtldischen  ganz  besonders.  In  den  sechs 
*' Ordnungen *'  des  Talmuds  folgt  auf  "I.  tJber  Benedictionen  und 
Saaten"  und  "II.  tJber  Feste"  die  "III.  tJber  Frauenangelegen- 
heiten**;  in  Jakob  b.  Ascher's  Vier  Reihen  {Turim),  welche  Josef 
Earo  als  "  Schulcban  Aruch  '*  bearbeitete,  bildet  die  '^  III.  Von  den 
Frauen  "  den  tJbergang  von  Geremonien  zum  Recbte. 

Im  Altertume  flberhaupt,  insbesondere  im  Morgenlande,  war  der 
Wirkungskreis  der  Fran  in  der  Regel  auf  die  Familie  und  das  Hans 
bescbr&nkt,  selbst  der  Prinzessin  S  obwobl  schon  Miriam,  Debora,  Jael, 
die  Propbetin  Hulda,  aus  diesem  engen  Kreise  heraus  treten,  w&brend 
Isabel  und  Athalja  als  Fremde  aufbreten.  Den  engeren  Beruf  der 
Frau  bezeicbnet  als  den  natflrlichen  der  Antbropologe  Vircbow  in 
einem  Vortrage  (**Die  Erziehung  des  Weibes  zu  seinem  Berufe/' 
1865,  Hebr,  BiUiogr.,  VIII,  12).  Der  hocbgestellte  Pftdagoge  Wiese 
in  Berlin  ("Die  Stellnng  der  Frauen  im  Altertbume  und  in  der 
cbristlicben  Zeit,**  Vortrag,  1854,  32  S.)  betracbtet  es  als  eine 
anerkannte  (?)  Thatsacbe,  dass  das  Christentum  erst  das  weibliche 
Gescblecbt  auf  die  gebtUirende  Stellnng  erhoben  bat ;  von  der  durch 
beinahe  ein  Jahrhundert  zurfickgewiesenen  Behauptung  des  (Reotors) 
"  Accidalius,"  dass  die  Frauen  keine  Menscben  seien,  scheint  er  keine 
Eenntnis  gebabt  oder  genommen  zu  baben,  wie  von  der  Satyre  gegen 
Frauen,  welche  das  christliche  Mittelalter  beherrschte.  Einen  wissen- 
schaftlichen  und  objektiven  Standpunkt  nimmt  der  Reohtslehrer 
J.  Baron  ein  ("  Das  Heiraten  in  alten  und  neuen  Gesetzen,'*  Berlin, 
1874,  Sammlung  getimnversMndlicher  und  unsaenschaftlicher  VortrOge, 
Heft  211),  wo  S.  13  ttber  Judentum  und  S.  loi  fiber  Christentum 
gesprochen  wird. 

ttber  die  Wertsch&tzuhg  der  Frauen  hat  die  jUdische  Literatnr  des 
Mittelalters  eine  geringe  Anzahl  von  belletristischen  Schriften  auf- 
zuweisen,  welche  vielleicht  erst  durch  eine  Anregung  der  islamitischen 
oder  cbristlicben  hervorgerufen  wurde,  sp&ter  besonders  in  Italien* 

*  TTO»3D  (Psalm  xlv.  14)  wird  sp&ter  so  angewendet. 

*  Vgl.  L.  Geiger's  Noten  zu  Burkhardt,  Die  OuiUur  der  Benaiaianoef  3.  Aufl., 
Leipzig,  1877-8,  II,  18a. 
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einige  Verfcreter  von  pro  und  contra  fiind,  w&hrend  die  allemeueate 
Zeit,  meistens  darch  christliche  Urteile  fiber  die  Stellung  der  jtldischen 
Fran  provocirt,  das  Thema  geschiohtHch  and  kolturgeschichtlich 
behandelt  Die  Alteste  bekannte  Schrift  daraber  ist  Daa  Geschenk 
Jehuda'a  des  Weiherfeindes^  von  Jehuda  b.  Isak  ibn  Sabbatai,  einem 
Spanier  zu  Ende  des  12.  Jahrhunderts,  wogegen  ein  sonst  nnbekannter 
Isak  eine  Hulfe  der  Fratien  verfasste.  Der  Verteidiger  der  Philosophie, 
Jedaia  ha-Penini,  fohlte  sich  berufen  als  **  Freund  der  Frauen  *'  fOr 
sie  das  Wort  zu  ergreifen.  Auch  die  Erz&hlung  des  Petronius  von  der 
Matrone  zn  Ephesus,  welche  man  in  neuester  Zeit  anf  chinesischen 
Ursprong  zurdckftlhrte,  drang  Mhzeitig  in  die  jUdische  literatur. 

In  dieser  Debatte  suchte  man  nattlrlich  tiberall  die  aufgestellten 
Behauptnngen  historiscb  zn  exemplificiren  nnd  griff  vor  allem  zu 
biblischen  PersOnlichkeiten,  von  der  ersten  Frau,  Eva,  angefJEuigen, 
deren  SchOpfung  schon  den  Midrasch  veranlasst,  die  Scbw&chen  der 
Frauen  an  ibr  und  den  Frauen  der  Patriarcben  nacbzuweisen. 
Doch  bat  die  ftltere  jadiscbe  Literatur  kein  Buch  au&uweisen,  welcbes 
eben  nur  Zusammenstellungen  von  bervorragenden  Frauen  entbielte, 
wie  dergL  in  neuerer  Zeit,  z.  B.  bei  Giuliari  (1588)  und  Anderen  (HB., 
XIX,  II).  tJber  gelebrte  Frauen  bat  bereits  Asulai  eine  kleine 
Zusammenstellung  unter  dem  Worte  n^33*1.  Dieses  Thema  ist  neuer- 
dings  in  Scbriften  fiber  ausgezeicbnete  Frauen  fiberbaupt  fortgeffibrt, 
unter  welcben  bier  nur  Eayserling's  Die  jiidischen  Frauen  in  der 
Geechichte,  Literatur  und  Kunet  (1878)  hervorgeboben  sei,  und  dessen 
halbes  Plagiat,  das  Buch  von  Nabida  RemL  Einzelnes  niit  dem 
Frauengescblecbte  Zusammenb&ngendes  gebOrt  in  das  Gebiet  der 
Arcbftologie,  z.  B.  N.  W.  Scbroeder,  De  veetitu  mulierum^  zu  Jesaic^ 
iii  10,  Leyden,  1745  (EOcber,  II,  199) ;  Tb.  Hartmann,  Die  HebrOerin 
am  Putztischf  1, 1809-10.  Anderes  gebOrt  in  den  Abschnitt  fiber  Sitten 
und  Gebrftucbe,  s.  unten. 

D.  Sitten  und  Gebrdiiche.—'Dikh^  denkt  man  unwiUkfirlicb  an  did 
sogenannte  brennende  Frage,  d.  b.  die  in  der  Hitze  der  Parteien 
verfocbtenen  Begriffe:  Alt  und  neu,  Ortbodoxie  oder  Reform,  con- 
servativ  oder  destructiv,  Symbolik  u.  s.  w.  In  der  Tbat,  was  Schiller 
von  der  humanen  Freude  sagt  :  "Ja,  wer  auch  nur  eine  Seele 
sein  nennt  auf  dem  Erdenrund  —  und  vrer^s  nie  gekonnt,  der  steble 
weinend  sich  aus  unserm  Bund"— das  gilt  auch  im  Bereicbe  der 
Religion  und  des  Lebens;  wer  nie  eine  eigene  Idee  vertreten  hat, 
wenigstens  nicbt  Gffentlicb,  hat  nicht  das  Recht,  in  solchen  Dingen 
mitzureden.  Allein  die  strenge  Wissenscbaft  hat  die  friedliche 
Aufgabe,  eine  Yerstftndigung  der  Ideen,  welche  im  Leben  einander 
entgegentreten,  zu  vermitteln.  Es  handelt  sich  bier  nicht  urn  die 
Frage  fiber  den  Ursprung  einiger  Sitten  und  Gebr&uche,  welche  die 
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Kritik,  die  Sjmbolik  nnd  G^eschiohte  ta  erOrtem  haben^  nicht  nm 
ihre  gegenw&rtige  Anwendung^  welche  der  piaktisehen  Theologie 
anheimf&Ut,  Bondern  tun  das  Verh&ltaiiB  der  Sitten  and  Oebr&oche 
Qberhaupt,  and  der  jCLdischen  insbesondere,  za  den  Cfrundideen  dee 
Outen  und  Idealen* 

Man  vergleicht  die  Geremonieen  mit  den  Schalen  der  SchildkrOte, 
tlber  welche  man  fahren  kann,  bo  lange  Leben  in  der  ErOte  ist.  In 
der  physisehen  Natar  sind  freilich  die  niedrigen  Organismen  — 
Weich-  Oder  Schalentiere  —  krftftig  nach  aoasen,  w&hrend  der  habere 
OiganiBmaa  ana  Wirbels&ulen  im  Innem  sich  aufbaot.  Der  Vergleich 
mag  hinkend  sein,  wie  alle  andemi  Znn&cbst  ist  der  Begriff  der 
Sitten  and  Gebrftoche  strenger  sn  fiaasen,  da  o^^eg-Nationale,  PolitiBche, 
Religi()8e  and  Sittliohe  ani  der  Sitte  herroigegangen,  letstere  Bogar 
danach  benannt  ist  ^Bos^  moe,  Ethik,  Sittlicbkeit,  MoraL  Sie  be- 
seichnen  den  danklen,  Bchvankenden  Begriff  des  allgemein  Gelten- 
den,  die  tpdo^Oy  DIDOnifiO,  va^j^^^^i^  (Monk,  Guide,  I,  739),  Kant's 
"kategoriflchen  Imperatiy.''  Von  dem  Gebranche  heisst  es:  '^Der 
G^brauch  Israelfl  ist  Geaetz,  mm  7K1B^  sn^."  Als  Beispiel  diene 
das  Tanzen  in  Sicilien,  wortlber  a  Documentiy  gesammelt  yon  den 
Brfldem  Legamina. 

Die  Sitte,  yon  der  wir  bier  sprechen  wollen,  ist  nieht  das  bestimmte 
Gesetz  {T077\t  p),  nicht  daa  Recht  (Dfi(S1D),  nicht  die  Yorschrift  oder 
daa  Decret  (n*lT3),  nicht  das  Statut,  oder  die  Einrichtung  (rupH^ 
nicht  die  Ums&onung,  oder  Yorbeugong  0*U)»  sondem  der  usus 
OWD)  im  engeren  Sinne  als  aolcher,  abgesehen  yon  seiner  Entstehnng 
oder  seinen  Qnellen.  lit  ein  solcher  mOglioh  ?  Gerade  hierin  liegt 
•twasCharakteristisches  fOr  das  Jndentum ;  es  ist  gewiss  Yieles  ohne 
bestimmte  Formel  entstanden,  dnrch  die  Macht  der  Gewohnheit  beim 
Indiyidaom,  durch  die  Nachahmung  in  grdaseren  Ereisen.  Die  be- 
stimmte Formel  ist  h&ufig  jtlnger,  die  Untersuchung  gehOrt  einer 
noch  8pd.teren  Periode  an.  Das  Wort  eines  deutschen  Dichters 
(Jean  Paul  ?),  "  Sprache  und  menschlichea  Gltlck  gleichen  einander 
darin:  wenn  die  Forschung  anf&ngt,  hat  die  Beinheit  aofgehOrt," 
das  gilt  auch  yon  der  Sitte :  Sitten  und  Gebrftuche  gedeihen  still ; 
wenn  die  Forschung  beginnt,  ist  die  Triebkrafb  erlahmt.  Das  Yer- 
hUtnis  der  freien  Sitte  zu  dem  foxmulirten  Satze,  dem  mtbidlichen 
und  schriftliehent  also  ganz  besonders  zur  literatnr,  ist  hier  yon 
grdsster  Bedeutung  und  Gegenstand  besonderer  Forschung.  Noch 
wichtiger  ist  die  Unterscheidung  der  aus  der  Nation  selbst  heryor- 
gegangenen  und  der  foemden  Gebr&uche,  welche  yon  Maimonides  und 
ibn  Esra  selbst  in  der  Bibel  angenommen  werden;  die  Aufhahme 
and  Modificirung  letzterer  ist  sp&ter  um  so  natHrlicher,  auch  in  der 
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Gegenwart  recht  anschanlichy  b.  B.  am  Ghristbanm  md  der  sogen. 
**CoiifirmatioiL** 

Schwierig  ist  die  AusBcheidang  des  RUub  im  engeren  8inne,  d.  h. 
der  Gebr&uche,  die  sich  an  die  Liturgie  anschlieBsen  (ygl.  Zunz, 
Die  Ritus,  etc,),  welche  Schriften  in  die  Vorlesong  fiber  halachische 
literatur  gehdren. 

Kehren  wir  nnnmehr  znrQck :  Wie  verh&lt  sich  die  freie  Sitte  znr 
Sittlichkeit,  zur  Idee  det  Gnten  ?  Ich  erlanbe  mir  einen  Vergleich 
mit  dem  Yolkasprichworte,  welches  ebenfalU  einen  Teil  der  Knltur 
reprftsentirt,  ebenfisdlB  eingeboren  oder  eingef&hrt  ist,  und  zwar  nicht 
die  Sentenzen  der  Weisen,  nicht  die  Citate  der  Dichter  (die  freilich 
eelbst  einen  gleichen  Ereialanf  wie  Sitte  and  Geeetz  nehmen,  in  der 
jfldischen  nnd  arabischen  literatnr  eogar  einen  aichtlichen  tJbergang 
bilden),  eondem  das  eigentliche  Sprichwort  (^B^3^  HtDM).  Einzelne 
Begiiffe  der  Sittlichkeit  nnd  Lebensklngheit  sind  die  Barren,  Sprdche 
sind  das  gepr&gte  Gold,  welches  durch  seine  Prftge  kandrt.  In 
Anwendung  anf  das  Jadentom  ist  noch  besonders  charakteristiBch  die 
Kraft  der  AsaimilaHon.  Fremde  Sitten  werden  oft  so  yerwandelt, 
dass  sie  als  eigene  erscheinen;  ein  schlagendes  Beispiel  ist  die 
polnisohe  Nationaltracht  der  Jnden  in  Ostenropa,  mit  welcher  oft  die 
Orthodoxie  abgelegt  wird.  Der  Begiiff  des  Sittlichen  bildet  sich  aus 
der  Sitte,  aber  der  Trieb  nach  Sittenbildung  beweist  eine  gewisse 
Energie.  Wenn  die  Sitte  eine  Schale  ist,  so  ist  sie  doch  von  innen 
herans  gesetzt,  nicht  yon  aussen  anffesetzt,  daher  mit  dem  Leben 
yerkntipft.  So  erklftrt  sich  der  Kampf  nm  die  Sitte  als  das  eigentlich 
Nationale,  mehr  als  nm  Gesetz  and  Yorschrift,  die  klar  yorliegen, 
fiber  wekhe  mit  Grfinden  gekAmpft  werden  kann.  17^fiM  *1Dfirn  TWt^ 
robn  npiy  >njD-M^DDn  Kniny.  Das  FesthdUen  an  Sitte  ist  selbst  ein 
Aosdrnck  einer  Idee  des  Gaten,  die  Pietftt  g^egen  das  Gef&ss  selbst 
eine  Art  yon  Reliqoienyerehrang  (P'TK3  HVUIO  TWtxb  *13r) ;  es  ist  die 
Piet&t  gegen  den  Bond  mit  Nation,  Stamm  and  Familie.  So  lange 
der  Trieb  nach  Sittenbildang  wie  die  Rinde  am  Baame  immer  nea 
ansetzt,  so  lange  ist  Leben  darin ;  wenn  aber  Sitten  wie  Bl&tter  welken, 
dann  hilfb  das  Herbarium  nar  znr  Erkenntnis,  nicht  znr  Belebung ; 
wenn  der  Reliqnie  ab  solcher  gedient  wird,  dann  ist  das  nicht  mehr 
Fiet&t,  sondem  Pietismus ;  wird  endlich  auch  die  Forschung  yerhindert 
and  yeip^^ni,  dann  tritt  das  snbjektiye  Gate  in  Streit  mit  dem  snbjektiy 
Wahren,  and  fiberall  in  solchen  F&llen  siegt  im  Angenblick  die  Macht 
des  Bestehenden,  am  mit  seinem  Si^ge  aach  dem  anfiberwindlichen 
Gedanken  za  erliegen. 

Hfttten  wir  eine  historische  Untersnchang  fiber  jfidische  Rechtt- 
lehre  and  Ceremonieen  yorzanehmen,  ao  wftre  zur  Einleitang  das 
Yerhftltnis  dea  Gebraochea  la  demaelben  aaa  aUeriei,  meist  methodoloffit 
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schen,  &lteren  Schrifien  zusammen  zn  stellen ;  aber  diese  Frage  wird 
wahncheinlich  eine  der  letzten  bleiben,  da  auf  der  einen  Seite  die 
Besultate  gefOrchtet,  anf  der  anderen  die  Frttchte  gem  bald  vom 
Baume  geschflttelt  werden. 

n.  Die  Idee  des  Wahren  in  Beziehung  auf  die  Ealtur  besteht  nicht 
in  der  Erreichung  desselben,  sondem  in  dem  Streben  danach,  nach 
dem  bekannten  Spruch  Lessing*! :  "  Wenn  Gott  in  seiner  Rechten  alle 
Wahrheit  yerechlossen  hielte/*  u.  8.  w.  Das  enth&lt  auch  der  alte 
Lehrsatz:  "Forsche  and  empfange  den  Lohn"  (nsfi^  ^3p1  (^*^*1)»  was 
auf  die  Predigt  sich  zu  beschrftnken  beginnt.  Sie  besteht  vielmehr 
in  dem  Bange,  den  der  Wissende  behauptet,  in  der  Macht^  die  ihm 
freiwillig  dbertragen  wird,  in  den  Institutionen,  welche  die  Erforschong 
dee  Wahren  znr  Aufgabe  haben,  also  insbesondere  im  Unterricht,  in 
den  Schnlen  und  Hochschulen,  in  der  Literatur  selbst,  mehr  in  ihrer 
Bedeutnng  fllr  das  Volk  als  fOr  die  Wissenschafb  selbst.  Man  moss 
hier  zwei  Richtongen  nnterscheidenf  die  Gelehrsamkeit  and  die  all- 
gemeine  Aofkl&rang. 

Beitrftge  fOr  diesen  Ideenkreis  giebt  es  in  Menge,  beinahe  znviel ; 
es  gehOrt  ja  hierher  die  gesamte  literatar  in  ihren  verschiedenen 
Elassen.  Wir  bezeichnen  diese  n&her,  indem  wir  von  den  weiteren 
Ereisen  zu  den  anserem  Zwecke  n&heren  gehen. 

1.  LUerdrgeschickUy  also  Biographieen  von  Gelehrten,  Nachrichten 
von  ihren  Bestrebangen  und  Leistangen,  namentlich  Einwirkung 
and  Anerkennung  oder  Bek&mpfung,  Gontroversen,  z.  B.  zwischen 
8aadia  und  Salman  b.  Jerocham  und  anderen  Gegnem,  Josef  ibn 
Abitur,  Ahron  b.  Meschullam,  im  13.  Jahrhundert,  Josef  Colon,  Jehuda 
Leon  im  15.,  u.  a.  m. 

2.  Oeschichte  der  verschiedenen  Wissenachafien,  insbesondere  der 
sogenannten  ''pro&nen/'  insofem  Bestrebungen  zur  Erfossung  des 
Wahren  zu  Grunde  liegen.  (Schleiden's  Schrifb  ist  Machwerk,  s. 
unter  Literatur.) 

3.  lAUraturguchickUy  d.  h.  Geschichte  der  Bestrebungen,  das  Wissen 
zu  fixiren,  ihm  eine  literarische  Form  zu  geben,  das  Erforschte  zu 
lehren  fTtD77l  T1tD^7),  Geschichte  der  SchriftsUUerei. 

4.  Eigentliche  Geschichte  der  Erudition  und  der  Bildung,  Geschichte 
der  Schulen  und  Lehrinstitute  und  des  Unterrichtes  dberhaupt. 

Bei  den  Bestrebungen  zur  Eenntnis  dieses  Toils  der  jadischen 
Literatur,  der  stets  von  Juden  und  Christen  gepflegt  worden,  ist  auch 
Manches  zur  Geschichte  des  Unterrichts  und  der  Schulen  geleistet 
worden,  freilich  das  Meiste  fiher  die  Zeit  des  Talmud  und  tiber  dessen 
Hauptbestandteil,  die  Halacha.  Dahin  gehOren  also  die  jQdischen 
methodologischen  Schriften,  welche  in  der  halachischen  Literatar  ihren 
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eigenUichen  Flatz  haben,  femer  die  Fonchungen  fiber  die  Schnlen 
in  Palftstina  and  Babylon,  znetst  in  dem  Werke  Tiberias  von  Bnztorf. 
Die  betreffende  Sitexe  literatar  iet  znsammengestellt  bei  Wolf,  De 
fatia  Talmudis  inter  JudaeoSy  II,  914,  IV,  446,  wo  §  11  zuent  die 
cbristlichen  Autoren  fiber  die  jfidischen  Akademieen  aafz&hlt,  II,  934, 
IV,  446 ;  dazu  EOcber,  Nova  bibliatheca,  II,  266.  Neuere  Autoren  8.  in 
JUd.  Literatur,  §  4,  Anmerkung  35  (englisch,  Anm.  36),  wo  anch  fiber 
Ffirst*8  angebliche  Literator-  und  Eolturgeschicbte,  deseen  Citate,  fast 
dorcbweg  ans  Jecbiel  Heilprin  entlebnt,  aber  feblerbaft  abgedmokt, 
einer  genauen  Controlle  bedfirfen ;  vgl.  aucb  Qfidemann,  Jildisches  im 
ChrisUtUumt  1870,  S.  30,  Anm.  18  a.  17,  and  andere  Schriften. 

Ein  seltenes  Beispiel  anbefieingener  Bebandlang  bietet  eine  Disser- 
tation von  J.  L.  Pacht,  De  eruditiane  Judaica,  GOttingen,  1740  ( 108  S.)i 
in  nean  Kapiteln :  I.  Von  der  Natar  der  Erudition ;  II.  tJber  die 
Verpflichtung  zur  heiligen  Erudition;  III.  Die  Verpflichtung  zu 
lebren;  IV.  Der  Lehrlohn  (sebr  kurz,  wie  es  die  Sacbe  mit  sich 
bringt);  V.  Kinderschulen ;  VI.  Akademieen  ffir  Vorgescbrittene ; 
VII.  Promotionen;  VIII.  Verhalten  der  Lebrer  und  Scbfiler;  IX. 
Verhalten  der  Unterrichteten  und  Unwissenden  (D^n  *T^7n  und 
Y^HH  Dy).  Der  Ver&sser  nimmt  im  Ganzen  einen  fast  apologeti- 
scben  Standpunkt  ein;  er  meint,  wenn  die  Gbristen  sicb  wundem, 
dass  die  Juden  den  Talmud  yorzieben,  so  liegt  der  Grand  in  der 
richtigen  Interpretation  der  hi.  Scbnft;  die  Juden  wfissten  nocb 
immer  mehr  davon,  als  die  Christen ;  ebenso  verhalte  es  sich  mit  den 
bel&chelten  Fabeln  und  Parabeln.  Die  Christen  mttssten  erst  den 
richtigen  Sinn  beweisen,  ehe  sich  die  Juden  ffir  fiberwunden  erkl&ren ; 
Yorher  k5nne  das  kein  rechtschaffener  und  wahrheitsHebender  Mann 
verlangen  (p.  39).  Pacht  belegt  seine  Darstellung  mit  Citaten  aus 
dem  Talmud  und  Parallelen  aus  dem  Neuen  Testament;  er  giebt 
die  hebr&ische  Terminologie  ziemlich  yollst&ndig.  Fast  j&mmerlich 
erscheint  Pacht  gegenfiber  das  Schriftchen  des  derzeitigen  Hohen- 
emser  Rabbiners  Daniel  Ehrmann,  Beitrdge  zu  einer  QeschiclUe  der 
Schulen  und  der  KuUur  unter  den  Juden,  Prag,  1846,  38  S.,  welche  von 
Allem  Etwas  enth&lt  und  bis  Elias'  Opfer  am  Berge  Karmel  hinauf- 
steigt.  P.  Beer*8  Skizze  einer  Oeechichte  der  Erziekung  und  dee  Unter' 
richts  bet  den  Juden,  Prag,  1832,  erGffnet  die  Literatur  der  Neuzeit 

Die  Hauptgesichtspunkte  ffir  die  Kultur  des  Wahren  im  jfidischen 
Mittelalter  sind  folgende : 

I.  Das  Bedfirfnis  zu  studiren ;  dieses  entwickelte  sich  aus  folgenden 
Motiven : 

a.  Durch  die  hisUnieche  Beziehung  zur  frfiheren  Literatur. 

(.  Durch  den  Wechsel  der  lebendigen  Sprache  in  verschiedenen 
L&ndern,  welcher  das  Sprachstudium  fOrderte. 
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c  Dnrch  den  Mangel  an  anderer  Thfttigkeit. 

2.  Die  allmfthlig  wachsende  Achtnng  Tor  dem  Stndinm  und  den 
Stndirenden,  dem  Bang  and  Stand  des  Gelehrten. 

3.  Ber  auB  dem  UbermaBse  der  Yeratandetthfttigkeit  entstandene 
liiasbranch  denelben.  Nicht  nor  das  Wiaaen  wird  sum  Selbatzweck, 
Bondem  anch  das  Fonchen ;  letiteres  ist  swar  ein  absohit  Gates  (wie 
in  der  aristotelischen  Ethik),  aber  nicht  ohne  ZieL  Der  Enthosiasmas 
fOr  die  Wissenschaft  fOhrt  sar  tJbersch&tEnng. 

4.  Das  TeiMltnis  des  Lemens  cam  Lehren  nach  dem  alten  Wahl* 
spniche  *1D7S  ynobh  wird  ebenfiJls  zn  einem  Missverhftltnis  der 
Toreiligen  Lehrerscliaft,  der  '*  Leate  Ton  kanem  Gedftrm.** 

5.  Die  Literatar,  insbesondere  als  SehHftstellern,  bietet  einen 
Incidenzpnnkt  des  Wahren  mit  dem  SchOnen :  die  Lehrknnst  and  die 
Schriftetellerei  schliessen  sich  beide  an  die  darstellenden  Etlnste. 

Wenn  das  Wahre  die  Uebereinstimmang  des  Gedankens  mit  dem 
Dinge  ist,  so  ist  die  Yortragakanst  die  Harmonie  zwischen  der  Form 
des  Aasdrockes  mit  seinem  Inhalte.  Die  eigentlichen  Denker  onter 
den  Alten  waren  dorchaas  nicht  gleichgiltig  gegen  den  Aosdrack, 
sondem  sorgfUtig  bis  zar  Pedanterie,  in  den  Gommentaren  bis  sam 
iJbertmuBy  welches  man  als  "  Scholaetik  **  za  bezeichnen  pflegt,  and 
swar  nicht  bios  wegen  der  Genaaigkeit  der  Begriffe  and  der  Methode 
des  Denkens,  wie  z.  B.  in  den  Haaptstficken  (jec^aXam),  welche 
in  den  Einleitangen  stereotyp  sind  (acht,  neben  den  vier  Ursachen), 
Bondem  auch  mit  Bflcksicht  aaf  die  Eleganz  des  Aasdracks.  Im 
Gegensatz  daza  ist  die  Esoterik  mitanter  absichtlich  entfemt  von 
der  gemeinTerst&ndlichen  Form,  angewOhnlich  karz  and  mOglichst 
technisch.  Eine  Art  von  Esoteiik  ist  aach  die  Privataafzeichnang; 
die  sich  schon  in  alten  Zeiten  findet.  Zwei  wichtige  Umst&nde  haben 
hier  mitgewiikt.  Im  Altertam  warde  llberhaapt  selten  fOr  Andere 
aafgeschrieben,  die  KTI^TSIT^  ^*)&D  and  DHTID  ni73D  waren  Privatnotizen 
ohne  schriflstellerische  Arm;  daza  kamen  gewisse  Formein  and 
AbkOrzongen  (D^^^D,  Dukes,  Bdbhinische  BlummiUBe,  a.  BrOll,  enn 
n^,  1864;  daza  Lebrecht,  HB.,  YII,  99).  Mflndliche  Yortrftge 
haben  den  Lehrstoff  lange  erhalten.  Daher  waren  die  Haggada  and 
Halacha  allm&hlich  za  einer  CoUectivliteratar  geworden,  deren  Form- 
mftngel  sich  bis  in  die  neaeste  Zeit  erhalten  haben,  in  welcher 
Excerpte  gedrackt  werden. 

Die  Esoterik  ist  so  alt  als  das  scharfe  Denken,  and  die  Jaden 
onterscheiden  sich  Ton  anderen  Nationen  darin,  dass  bei  diesen  eine 
Bevorrechtang  der  Easten  stattfitnd,  w&hrend  bei  jenen  kaam  die 
Aassprache  des  Tetragrammaton  ein  Yorrecht  der  Priester  war,  da  ja 
das  Yolk,  das  in  der  Yorhalle  wartete,  denselben  za  hOren  bekam. 
Angenommen  aber,  dass  Jeder  hefllhigt  and  berechtigt  war,  Alles  za 
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lernen,  so  gab  es  doch  gewisse  Ideenkreise,  welche  aus  besonderer 
Rtlcksicht  den  Gelebrten  vorbehalten  waren;  es  war  die  Foncbnng 
nach  dem  Weltnrsprnng  und  nach  dem  sogenannten  Thronwagen 
Gottes  (Theophanie),  welcbe  Maimonides  mit  Physik  nnd  Metaphysik 
identificiit;  vielleicht  gebOrt  aucb  dabin  die  Polemik  gegen  daa 
berrscbende  Heidentam.  Vielleicbt  entwickelte  sicb  daraus  eine 
ZQsammenh&ngeiide  Typik  mit  einer  ftnigmaiiscben  Ansdmcksweise ; 
Beispiele  solcber  Art  finden  neb  im  Nenen  Testament;  a.  ancb 
Kandelstamm,  Hcrae  ialmudicae ;  Redslob  sncbt  allerdings  in  einigen 
Piogrammen  (1848-56)  das  allegoriscbe  Mysterimn  der  Freimanrerei 
in  die  Bibel  bineinzudeuten.  Die  Esoterik  ist  aucb  im  Mittelalter 
sn  finden  and  wird  niemals  ganz  zu  omgeben  sein,  da  gewisse  Binge 
nicbt  popnl&r  daiznstellen  sind;  popnl&re  etbiscbe  and  praktiscbe 
Gedanken  kOnnen  wobl  obne  tiefe  Entwicklong  verbreitet  werden, 
aber  niemals  streng  pbilosopbiscbe  and  pbilologiscbe  ErOrterangen 
obne  prinoipielle  and  gescbicbtlicbe  Grandlage  and  metbodiscbe 
Entwicklang. 

Dafi  Resaltat  der  bisberigen  ErGrterang  Iftsst  sicb  kaiz  zasammen- 
fiissen:  Ber  Enthasiasmas  ffir  das  Wabre  wird  tlberall  sicbtbar;, 
selbst  in  den  Ubelstftnden  fdr  die  strenge  Wissenscbaft  zeigt  sicb  ein. 
Streben,  welcbes  anzaerkennen  ist,  obne  dass  man  die  Aaswttobse  al» 
solcbe  verkennt. 

III.  Daa  Sch&ne.— Im  AUgemeinen  ist  die  Abgtraktion  eine  Gegnenn 
der  Eunst,  deren  Aafgabe  es  ist,  za  indiinditaUsiren,  Ber  Ealtas  des 
ScbOnen  kntlpfb  natargem&ss  an  den  Polytbeismas :  die  sinnlicbe 
Erscbeinang  wird  als  einzelne  vergeistigt :  Genien,  Bryaden,  Njmpben 
etc  (Scbiller*B  Gmer  OriechetUands).  Wo  AUes  aaf  Einbeit  zarQck- 
gef&brt  wird,  verliert  das  Einzehie  seine  Bedeatung.  Andererseits 
waren  die  alten  Efinste  obne  Unterscbied  der  Nation  im  Bienste. 
eines  ainnlichen  Ealtas ;  das  beweisen,  anter  Anderem,  die  dgypHschen 
Benkmftler  von  E((nigen,  Eatzen,  Erokodilen  (s.  Bancker's  Oeschkhte 
des  AUefiunu).  Ber  geistige  Gottesdienst  widersetzt  sicb  Ton  Tom- 
berein  der  HocbsteUang  sinnlicberFormen,  namentlicb  der  Barstellang 
menschlieher  Figuren,  wie  sie  sp&ter  das  Gbristentam  wieder  einfObrte. 
Das  Jndentnm  tlbertrflgt  sogar  mit  einer  gewissen  Eifersacbt  alle 
Eflnstlerscbaft  aaf  Gott:  n^  ^^<  irr6ta  T1V  ^^<.  Es  ist  fttr  die 
Apologetik  cbarakteristiscb,  'dass  M.  Sacbs  (BeittUge,  I,  47)  sicb  aaf 
diese  Stelle  ab  eine  Apologie  der  menscblicben  Eanst  berafb !  Die 
^Itesten  Qaellen,  die  Poeten  nicbt  aasgescblossen,  bieten  in  dieser 
Beziebang  Stoff  za  kritiscben  Erdrterungen,  welcbe  scbon  im  Talmud, 
beginnen,  so  z.  B.  die  Cberubim.  Spftter  finden  sicb  nocb  andere- 
Stoife,  wie  z.  B.  der  Tbron  Salomons^,  die  Vieigestalt  in  Ezecbiel 

^  Jos.  Perles,  ThT<m  und  Circu§  Salomons  (1872),  yergleicbt  den  Hippodrom. 
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(welche  in  neuerer  Zeit  in  Penien  oder  Eleinasien  aufgeftinden 
worden  ist). 

Das  Jndentnm  war  also  schon  prindpiell  dorch  seinen  Grand- 
glanben  der  bildenden  Knnst  nicht  gOnstig,  and  die  erste  Eonst  des 
Altertums  war  keine  sch^Jne;  Xgjpten  nnd  Indien  baben  Fratzen, 
Aosgebarten  einer  abenteuerlicben  Pbantasie ;  Assyrien,  dessen  Denk- 
mftler,  dorch  die  '*  Nineveh  Marbles  **  in  London  a.  s.  w.  bekannt 
geworden,  haben  etwas  Erhabenes,  aber  nicht  Reizendes. 

Erst  mit  dem  Griechentum  trat  das  Sch((ne  als  Selbstaeweck  aaf  and 
Kak6p  Kaya$6v  als  Ideal  der  Bildang,  zagleich  mit  sinnlicher  Selbst- 
befriedigang,  wie  im  Wahren  als  o^mm,  and  im  schroffen  Gegensatz. 
Ein  anderer  Pankt  ist  die  Yerletzang  der  ZUehtigkeit  in  Nadit&ten 
u.  dgL 

Die  hebr&ische  Sprache  hat  keinen  eigentlichen  Aasdrack  ftUr 
Kunst;  die  deatsche  Sprache  allein  hat  dafCbr  ein  Wort»  welches 
zan&chst  das  abstrakte  E((nnen  bedeatet ;  das  g^echische  rtx^,  das 
lateinische  ars,  bedeatet  arsprdnglich  das  von  Menschen  HerrOhrende, 
im  Gegensatz  zam  Nattlrlichen,  daher  zan&chst  das  Handwerk,  dann 
die  Eanst,  spftter  aach  Eanstgriff,  arUfieium,  daher  n^^  ntDSn  nach 
einigen  Talmaderkl&rem  =  Eanstgrifif.  Eigentlich  ist  I^U^,  hebr. 
rOMTD,  im  Gegensatz  za  ntDSn.  Die  Terminologie  des  Menachem 
b.  Abr.  giebt  folgende  Definition :  nmiDtD  n^cn^K  rbw^  K^n  r^S^ho 

nh^T\  na  piD  u'h^yo  uh^i^  i)3aio  nwia  nte^  lom  *ryo  fecnD 
yataa  inioT  aiM  n^no^<i>o^  pixn  rhws  re  3id  dw  w5>3nre 
nrntero  r«  'T^K^tDm  •  •  •  jddto  mvpD  nDK^on  o  ib^bkh  *d^ 

nojo  ni»iKn  m  o  nnuo  Kin  cns^m  m^ro  rxch^r\r\  p  n^i^aro 

re  nna  rean  K^I  ta^moa  rean  li)  Die  Eanst  ist  ein  menschlichea 
Wirken,  geordnet  vom  praktischen  Intellekt;  sie  wird  bewirkt  in 
begrenzter  Weise  and  darch  beschr&nkte  Instramente,  in  m(^- 
lichster  Nachahmang  der  Natar,  welcher  sie  nachsteht,  etc.  Sie 
lieg^  nicht  im  Stoffe,  sondem  in  der  Seele;  eine  hOchst  yoUkom- 
mene  Eanst  in  der  Untersachang  and  Forschang  wftre  absolate 
"  Wissenschaft."  Jeder  Eflnstler  liebt  sein  Werk  insbesondere. 
Satanov  erinnert  hierbei  an  die  Dichter  and  an  die  Yaterliebe. 
Hingegen  heisst  es  bei  Menachem  n?fiUn  nir^MI  7D(^  KM  reSH 
nKD  yaci  D'nna:  X^rw  D^nnna.  Damit  ist  die  Definition  im  Ta'rifia, 
8.  140,  ed.  FltSgel,  za  rergleichen:  jX^  a^LjlS  2XL»  a^LlaJI 
3LJLJC   ^jLcdl    JLJ\  J-J^   'A^j  j^  ^   iijW^i^l  JU^5^^   U^ 
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So  bezeichnet  man  auch  die  Theorie  der  Rhetorik  als  HITTDH  noon, 
w&hrend  "y^i^  TOVOO  eigentlich  die  ftossere  Form  bedeutet,  welche 
zur  Erfindung  hinznkommt  (s.  unten). 

Bevor  wir  za  den  einzdnen  Darstellungen  der  EOnste  tiber^ben, 
ein  Wort  fiber  die  Erziehung  zum  ScbOnen,  oder  JEb«m^'^,  als  Pflege 
des  EOrpers.  Den  Sprucb  *'  Mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  **  kennen  ancb 
die  Jaden,  aber  nor  als  Mittel,  z.  6.  Schwimmen,  Baden,  als  eine 
siUliche  Pflicht  (Sachs,  BeUrdge^  I,  48).  Die  Oymnastik  der  Griechen 
war  verbonden  mit  Anschanung  der  sch((nen  athletischen  Formen, 
welche  zngleich  die  ModeUe  des  Eiinstlers  waren ;  spftter  entstanden 
Eftmpferspiele,  Theater ;  die  niK*^CDK^C3  im  Talmud  sind  Fechterspiele, 
denen  Juden  selbst  als  Opfer  fielen  (Alexander  und  Titus).  Den 
Frauenschmuck  schildert  schon  Jesaia,  Schminke  und  Augenschminke 
kommen  bei  den  alten  Hebr&erinnen  vor  (Hartmann,  Die  HebrOerin 
am  Futztischy  Amsterdam,  1809-10).  In  neuerer  Zeit  kam  Elchanan 
b.  Isachar,  Eantor  in  Prossnitz  und  Eremsier,  auf  den  Gedanken, 
einen  Zierspiegel  (QC^nn?  UtOD)  herauBzugeben  (1693),  welcher 
Sittensprflche  enth&lt.  Schon  viel  frtlher  erschien  ein  Bmuispiegel, 
ein  grosser,  von  Mose  Henoch,  und  ein  kleiner,  SprQche  aus  Al-Charisi's 
Tackkemoni  enthaltend. 

Die  Mimik  ist  die  eigentliche  Darstellung  des  Schauspiels.  Bekannt* 
lich  haben  auch  in  Qriechenland  M&nner  die  FrauenroUen  in  Masken 
gegeben ;  aber  auch  diese  Verkleidung  widerspricht  dem  Verbote  des 
Pentateuchs  (Deut.  xxii.  5);  daaselbe  gilt  yom  Tam^  der  zwar  im 
Altertum  als  Gottesdienst  betrachtet  wurde  (David),  wie  in  talmudi- 
scher  Zeit  am  15.  Ah  geiianzt  wurde,  am  Versdhnungstag  Reigentans 
mit  Wechselchor  der  Jungfrauen  statt&nd  (Delitzsch,  Gesck,  d,  jQd, 
Poeaie^  195) ;  der  Tanz,  wie  jede  Xusserung  der  Freude,  wurde  all- 
mfthlich  eingeschrankt,  z.  B.  auf  Hochzeiten,  wo  selbst  der  Rabbiner 
mit  der  Braut,  durch  ein  Tuch  yerbunden,  das  sogenannte  Mizwe- 
T&nzchen  ausftlhrte.  Als  Curiosum  kann  es  gelt.en,  dass  in  Italien 
der  Jude  Guglielmo  (15.  Jahrh.?)  ein  Arte  di  baUo  herausgab  oder  in 
seinem  Namen  ein  solches  Buch  herausgegeben  wurde  (Monaisechrift^ 
1898,  S.  419);  dagegen  schreibt  der  Cantor  Salomo  Chasan  im 
17.  Jahrh.  eine  Satyre  gegen  das  Tanzen  (D^TPni  D^nn*,  MS.  Carmoly 
34«:Halber8t.,  jetzt  Montef.).  In  Sicilien  erlaubt  die  Regierung  den 
Tanz  gegen  den  angedrohten  Bann!  (Legumina,  Documentif  II, 
8.  oben). 

Die  Musik  war  von  jeher  ein  geeignetes  Mittel  zur  Erweckung 

heiliger  Empfindungen  und  hat  daher  schon  frOhzeitig  eine  bedeutende 

Entwicklung  durchgemacht  (Saalschtltz,  Die  Musik  der  HebrOer^  1S25). 

Spftter  hat  sie  an  der  Entwicklung  der  jdngeren  Poesie  teilgenommen, 

^  Eine  Anspielung  auf  Bookssprdnge. 
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anch  die  Fhilosophie  berOhrte  ne  in  der  Pyiha^oraeiachen  Theorie 
der  Harmonie  der  Sph&ren.  Jedoch  ist  die  Monk  selbst  sowobl 
theoretisch  als  praktisch  in  der  hebr&isclien  Literator  nur  in 
geringem  Masse  vertreten.  Ein  Werk  oder  ein  Teil  eines  Werkes  yon 
abn  *1-Salt  (11.  Jahrh.)  ist  von  einem  Anonjmns  hebr&iscb  tlbersetst. 
Der  Pariser  Catalog  Nr.  1037'  macbt  mit  Unrecht  sum  Ubersetser 
den  offenbar  italienischen  VerflEisser  der  darauf  folgenden  Scbnlt 
{HiJlK,  §  527). 

A.  Die  plastische  Darstelltmg  (riDTD  rmv)  ist  Torzogsweise  yerboten. 
Yon  den  Abbildongen  (Cp3)  der  jtldischen  Tempel  ist  in  Honein's 
Apaphthegmen,  I,  8  die  Bede  (s.  Jeschurun^  Y,  188);  weniger  yerpOnt 
sind  Zeichenknnst,  Malerei  nnd  StickereL  Die  Nachrichten  dartlber 
sind  im  Ganzen  spftrlich,  z.  B.  ans  dem  12.  Jahrb.,  s.  Parchon,  s.y. 
try.  Die  Mosaik  dtlrfte  alt  sein  (ygl.  T!*Wt^  bei  Sachs,  Beitrdge, 
I,  45 ;  fiber  den  Namen  "Mosaik,"  Redslob,  Z.  D,  M,  Q.). 

Fflr  die  bier  folgende  tJbersicbt  gilt  als  leitender  Gesicbtspnnkt, 
dass  sie  zngleicb  als  Hilfsmittel  fOr  die  Literatnr  diene. 

(i)  Unter  den  eigentlich  darstellenden  Ednsten  war  haapts&chlich 
die  Plastik  verpOnt.  Das  hierher  GebOrige  findet  man  in  Maimonides, 
Tr.  f^V,  wo  der  Ansdrack  ^J7  zn  beachten  ist  Es  ergiebt  sich  als 
charakteristiscb  zweierlei. 

(2)  Die  Menschenfigur  wird  besonders  strong  yerp0nt,  weil  sie  vor- 
iugsweise  im  alten  Gotzendienst  stand  nnd  spftter  in  den  Abbildungen 
yon  Jesus  (dessen  Passionsgeschichte  eine  Passionsgeschichte  der 
Juden  beryorrief),  in  Bildem  yon  Heiligen  u.  deigL  angewendet 
wurde. 

(3)  Es  war  der  Zweck  der  Abbildnngyon  grossem  Gewicht.  ("Nicbfc 
die  Anfertignng,  sondem  der  Dienst  der  Bilder  soil  yerboten  sein; 
wie  w&ren  sonst  die  L((wen  am  Throne  Salomons  angefertigt  worden  ? 
Auch  geschieht  es  ja  tdglich^  dass  wir  viele  Fignren  JXnxn  machen." — 
Natan,  MS,  Mn,  252,  s.  Fdet.  Sof.,  8.  30,  Hebr.).  Der  Ear&er  Dayid  b. 
Abraham  (bei  Neubauer,  Notices  sur  la  Lexicographie,  1863,  p.  120) 
yerbietet  allerdings  Verziemngen  yon  TharaxoUen  nnd  G«6efoorten 
tlberhanpt. 

Im  13.  Jahrhnndert  nahm  man  bei  der  tlbersetznng  yon  Kalila 
und  Dimna  auch  die  Illustrationen  derselben  mit  auf,  und  Isak  ibn 
Sahula,  wahrscheinlich  aus  Guadalazara,  L  J.  1295,  der  mit  seinen 
alten  Erzfthlungen  fremde  Eindringlinge  abhalten  woUte,  die  er  in 
seinen  eigenen  Erz&hlungen  nicht  erkannte,  nimmt  keinen  Anstand, 
sein  Buch  mit  Bildem  zu  fallen,  welche  sp^ter  dnrch  allerlei  Hols> 
schnitte  (damnter  anch  ein  Bitter  mit  dem  Kreuz,  wiedeigegeben 
£m  Serapenm)  yerdr&ngt  wurden ;  allein  gerade  in  spanischen  Hand- 
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*  schriften  haben  sich  eigentliche  Bilder  am  wenigsten  erhalten,  and 
68  fragt  sich,  ob  die  Pesach-Haggada  im  Catalog  Lihri  wirklich 
Bpanischen  Ursprungs  sei ;  vgl.  auch  MS.  Almanzi.  —  Eine  Anweisung 
zum  Goloriren  der  Handschriften,  von  Abraham  b.  Jehnda  ibn 
Ghajjim,  in  spanischer  Sprache,  enth&li  die  Handschrift  De  Rossi 
945  =  Hisp.  IX,  6.  Die  Omamentik,  Arabesken  n.  dgl.,  sind  in  Deutsch- 
land  selbst  in  die  GehethiXc\iQt  gedrungen;  ein  Gutachten  dartiber 
findet  sich  in  Tosafot  zu  Tradat  Joma  (fol.  54),  deren  Redaktion  von 
Meir  Rothenburg,  gest.  1294,  herrtlhrt;  darin  wird  unter  Anderem 
Dn^TIID  durch  KDJO  (Nymphe,  nach  Landau)  erklftrt.  tJber  ein 
bemaltes  Fenster  in  der  Kolner  Synagoge  s.  Zunz,  Zur  Qesch,,  175. 
Jene  Omamentik  ist  nicht  eigentlich  darstellende  Ennst,  die  Verzierang 
von  Buchstaben  (712*10)  bietet  sogar  mystische  Anknfipfungspunkte, 
welche  schon  in  einem,  dem  Akiba  beigelegten  Buche  der  KrOnchen 
(P^n,  ed.  Paris,  1866)  angedeutet  sind.  Auch  die  Bttchdrueker 
zu  Ende  des  15.  und  Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  verzieren  ihre  Titel 
und  Einrahmungen  mit  Figuren  von  Eichhdmchen,  H&schen  u.  dgl. ; 
sp&ter  wandte  man  in  Basel  Holbein^sche  Rahmen,  die  an  den 
Anfangsbuchstaben  zu  erkennen  sind,  auch  auf  hebrftische  Brucke  an. 
Buchdrucker-Stemmata  haben  sich  bei  den  Juden  wenig  entwickelt, 
doch  kommi  z.  B.  der  Pfau  in  Mantua  im  16.  Jahrhundert  vor,  auch 
sp&ter  der  Hirsch  (IP^)  ^^  Nordeuropa.  Ber  Gegensatz  zwischen 
orientalischer  Omamentik  und  griechischer  Eunst  trat  hervor  im 
*'  Sydenham  Palace,"  w&hrend  der  ersten  Londoner  Weltausstellung, 
wo  Abbildungen  der  Alhambra  und  aus  Herculanum  einander 
gegenOberstanden.  Hebr&ische  Eunst  war  nicht  vertreten.  In  der 
Kunstgeschichte  von  L0bke  ist  das  Hebr&ische  auf  einer  halben 
Seite  erledigt  und  den  Arch&ologen  tlberlassen.  Ein  Anderer  (0.  v. 
Leixner)  entdeckt  sogar  bei  den  Hebr&em  einen  "  SchOnheitshass  " ! 

B.  DenknUUer,  welche,  hier  anschliessend,  behandelt  werden  sollen. 
Aus  alter  Zeit  ist  sehr  wenig  erhalten :  Ab8alom*s  Sftule,  Reste  von 
Aqu&ducten,  u.  dgl.  Es  giebt  aber  auch  Allgemeines,  was  auf  jiidische 
Geschichte  Bezug  hat:  der  Triumphbogen  des  Titus;  "Manneken 
Piss  **  in  Brdssel ;  die  Abbildung  des  Messers,  "  mit  dem  die  Juden  ein 
Eind  ermordet  haben  **  (erinnert  an  die  Anekdote  von  dem  Schwerte 
des  Bileam  in  einem  Rarit&tenkabinet,  welches  n&mlich  das  von 
Bileam  gewtbischte  sein  sollte). 

In  neuester  Zeit  (Ende  d.  19.  Jh.)  begann  man  in  Deutschland 
Gegenstftnde  zu  sammeln,  welche  j0dische  Geschichte  und  Eultui^ 
geschichte  beleuchten  sollten.  Ben  Anfeuig  bildete  die  spezielle 
Ausstellung  in  London  (1887),  iiber  welche  Einiges  in  Druck  erschien, 
wobei  nut  zu  bedauem  ist,  dass  gerade  England  so  wenig  Bedeutung 
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fQr  das  Judentum  0berliaapt  bat,  obwohl  J.  Jacobs  (J,  Q,  £.,  ^) 
ibm  eine  solcbe  (typiscbe)  zu  Tindiciren  sucbt  Die  Vereine  far 
Erbaltang  von  Antiquit&ten  in  Frankf.  a.  M.,  in  Hambnrg  und 
Wien  sind  fQr  das  grOssere  Publikum  berecbnet,  die  Mitteilungen  des 
Hamburger  Vereins  rftumen  dem  neuesten  jGdiscb-deutscben  Jargon 
feust  den  Vordergrand  ein. 

Abbildongen  des  Tempels  nnd  Tabemakels  stellte  der  Holl&nder 
Jakob  Leon  zusammen  und  zeigte  sie  dffentlich ;  er  erbielt  daber  den 
Nebennamen  "Templo/*  nnd  seine  Erkl&mng  erschien  in  verscbie- 
denen  Sprachen  (1642  etc ;  Catdl.  Bodl,^  p.  1226). 

AUerlei  Antiquit&ten  sind  abgebildet  und  erkl&rt  in  Ugolino's 
grossem  Thesaurus  (1744-69). 

Im  Allgemeinen  s.  Be  Saulcy,  Gesch,  d,  jUd.  Kunst  (HB.,  I,  61) ; 
Jos.  Wertheimer  in  Ben  Chan,,  II,  143;  Herzfeld,  Sieben  VoHrOge 
Hber  die  KunsUeistungen  der  HebrOer  und  alten  Juden,  ....  1864. 

C.  MUnzen  und  MedaiUen.—Alie  Siklen  und  makkabaiscbe  MOnzen 
sind  in  neuerer  Zeit  vielfach  besprocben  worden.  Die  Juden 
erscheinen  oft  in  Yerbindung  mit  den  staailicben  MtUizangele- 
genbeiten.  Scbon  zu  An&ng  des  Islam  wird  der  Jude  Sumeir 
angeblicb  als  erster  Mtlnzpr&ger  genannt;  s.  aucb  die  Stelle  bei 
Abmed  b.  Dja'far  (p.  xiv,  anno  608  H.,  bei  Mawerdi,  p.  zxv); 
HB,f  II,  40;  III,  109,  Anm.  3;  Y,  113 ;  Sam.  b.  Gbananel  (11.  Jb.?), 
Monatssdhr^  1895-6,  S.  ^39;  Scblom,  Mfinzverweser  Leopolds  YI.  in 
Wien  1 1 94  {HB.,  IX,  57;  X,  44);  Jecbiel  unter  Biscbof  Otto  von 
Wtlrzbuig  1202-2S  (Manatsbl^  1891,  S.  211);  Etel  Schneior,  Schatz- 
meister  E5nig  Ludwigs  II.  von  Ungam  1516-29  {Ben  Chanai\ja,  lY, 
429) ;  andere  im  16.  Jabrh.  im  Orient  und  in  Italien,  s.  JTB^  X,  49. 
Aucb  in  Damaskus  waren  die  Juden  bei  der  MOnze  bescb&ftigt  (als 
Geldscbmelzer)  im  J.  1654  (s.  die  Reisebescbreibung  bei  Gurland 
Ginse,  St.  Pet.,  41).  Einen  Salomo  im  Orient  s.  HB.,  XYIII,  76 ;  einen 
Mtlnzmeister  Josef  in  Cairo  Ende  des  17.  Jabrh.  s.  S.  Gassel,  Juden, 
S.  204 ;  Tgl.  aucb  Abraham  de  Castro,  3DtDD  bv  H^ltDD,  bei  Eapsoli 
{Ck>llect,t  p.  96).  Aus  der  neueren  Zeit  giebt  Wiener  {Ben  Chananjay 
1865,  S.  50)  Nsbchweisungen.  Die  Juden  geihOrten  also  zur  haute  finance 
im  eigentlichen  Sinne.  Die  orientalische  Legende,  welche  Terach  zum 
Mflnzprftger  macht  (Gutschmidt,  Z.  D,  M,  G,,  XY,  43),  ist  von  B.  Beer 
{Lehen  Abraham's)  alles  Emstes  behandelt  worden ;  ebenso  wenig 
geh((ren  in  die  Geschichte  angeblicb  Davidische  Mdnzen  (77  VesstUo, 
1880,  S.  55). 

Was  die  literatur  der  Mdnzen  betrifft,  so  ist  die  Schrift  von  Ekhel 
bereits  veraltet  Das  letzte  bedeutende  Werk  ist  von  F.  W.  Madden : 
History  of  Jewish  Coinage  and  of  Money  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
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London,  1865,  mit  254  Abbildnngen ;  aach  in  2.  Ausg.  Eug. 
Merzbacher,  De  aiclis,  nummis  antiquissimia  Judaeorutn,  diss,  inaug,, 
Berlin,  1873,  enth&lt  anch  die  Mhere  Literatnr.  Yon  demselben: 
Untersuchungen  Hher  aUhebraische  MUmen,  in  Sallet*8  Zeiisehrift  f&r 
Numismatik,  Berlin,  1874.    De  Saulcy,  I.e.  (1874). 

tJber  Siegel  von  Gemeinden  und  Privaten,  von  Dr.  Bresslau  und 
Berliner,  8.  HB,,  IX,  149;  X,  87;  XII,  92;  fiber  Siegekteine  b. 
M.  A.  Levy,  Siegel  u,  Oetnmen,  1869. 

MedaiUen  kommen  selten  vor.  Eine  Medaille  des  15.  Jahrh.  hat 
viele  Fedem  in  Bewegang  gesetzt.  Der  Arzt  Elia,  dem  aie  gewidmet 
ist,  soil  "^K3  geheissen  haben.  ErOrterungen  darfiber  von  Carmoly, 
Jost,  Zunz,  haben  den  letzteren  schliesslich  daranf  geffihrt,  dass  eine 
Abbreviatur  von  Psalm  xxxi.  6  vorliege  (Geiger's  Zeitsehr,,  VI,  77; 
Ges.  Schr.,  Ill,  207 ;  vgl.  auch  MS.  Mfinchen  210,  S.  72,  gegen  Berliner, 
Gesch,,  II,  I,  S.  120).  Demnach  ist  die  Medaille  anf  EHa  de  Lattas 
und  dessen  Frau  Ricca  vom  Jahre  1552  (Monatsschr,^  iS93-4>  S.  240) 
nicht  die  erste.  Auch  auf  Grazia  Nasi  wurde  1556  eine  Medaille 
geprftgt. 

Das  erste  FortrUt  soil  dasjenige  des  Meir  Eatzenellenbogen  sein 
(HB,,  III,  109)*.  Ein  Portrat  des  Maimonides  entbehrt  aller 
Autorit&t. 

In  neuerer  Zeit  ist  eine  Hohlmedaille  mit  einliegenden  Bildem 
auf  den  1738  geh&ngten  Sfiss  Oppenheimer,  dessen  Leben  und  Thaten 
Scheible  1853  herausgab,  angefertigt  worden.  (Roman  von  Hanff, 
Erit.  Biogr.  von  Zimmermann,  1874.) 

Allerlei  Gerftte  finden  sich  auch  aus  spftterer  Zeit  (vgl.  Papers  read 
before  the  Jews^  College  Literary  Society y  London,  1887  \  Catalogue  of  the 
Anglo-Jewish  Exhibition,  London,  1887 :  manches  in  diesen  Schriften 
Behauptete  bedarf  kritischer  Untersuchungen).  Zu  den  schOnen 
Erfindungen  darf  man  wohl  die  Inschrift  einer  Mfihle  im  J.  1536 
z&hlen  (Delitzsch,  JUd.  Poesie^  S.  172,  wo  angeblich  "Millionen" 
solcher  Denkmale  existiren!).  tJber  einige  Denkinschriften  nach 
Boekh  s.  M.  A.  Levy,  loc,  cit, 

'  t)ber  Portr&ts  von  Moses  u.  Christus  s.  M<ig.  /.  d.  Lit.-d,  AusL,  1846, 
Nr.  78,  S.  31a. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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EINE  ANGEBLICHE  ERGANZUNG  ZU  JAHJA 
SALIH'S  tiklAl. 

In  seiner  Schrifb  "Fragment  eines  (Jebetbuches aus  Yemen"*  macht 
Dr.  Pinkas  Heinrich  ein  ilim  von  Dr.  Gaster  in  London  "  sum  Ediren 
anvertrautes  Manuscript  **  zum  Gegenstande  seiner  Untersacbnng,  die 
ihn  ZU  folgendem  Resultate  geftlhrt  hat  (S.  7) :  "  Die  Handschrift  ist  in 
Sana  von  dem  dortigen  Rabbiner  Jacbja  Salich  im  Jahre  1708,  als 
Erg&nzung  des  von  ihm  l&ngst  geschriebenen  ('alten*)  Taklil,  also 
im  Alter  von  ungefllbr  30  Jabren  geschrieben."  Da  ich  jtlngst 
(J.  Q,  R,  XrV,  582  ff.)  ausfttbrlich  fiber  Jahj&'s  Sftli^'s  Tikl&l  (wie  das 
Wort  geschrieben  werden  muss)  gescbrieben  babe,  so  halte  ich  es  fdr 
nOtig,  das  von  Dr.  Heinrich  gefimdene  Ergebniss  seiner  Untersuchung 
auf  seine  Richtigkeit  zu  prfifen.  Ich  bemerke,  dass  Dr.  H.  weder  die 
jerusalemiBche  Ausgabe  des  Tikl&l  noch  meine  Abhandlung  fiber 
dasselbe  kennt,  und  seine  Eenntnis  von  JalJ&  S&lih  nur  aus  der  auch 
von  mir  angeftlhrten  Stelle  in  Jakob  Saphir's  Reisewerken  (I,  loi  a) 
schOpft. 

Wie  gelangt  der  Verfasser  zun&chst  zu  seiner  so  genauen  Jahres- 
zahl  1708  ?    Die  Handschrift  bietet  auf  Blatt  9  a  folgendes  Datum : 

^:«r  yanw  t\)hd  n^ocn  Pl^^<  1:^3^^<  wnm  n:3  ifiw  ^ac'  n^a  ]2'irh 
nwnK3  HB  D>inan  wruK  w^nii^a  ^B'3^<  niTDi>i  jwt^tn  n^3  p-in^i  irnwir 

13^i:iy  3)^  bv  D^3B^  ynnW  0^^055^  D^HWDI  D^D^K  DVn  WOID.  Dazu 
hat  dieselbe  Hand  als  Randglosse  hinzugefQgt :  )T  1^^n3C^3  p^DH  nt 
nnOB^  'a'D'p'3  n^C^.  Es  ist  also  2183  Seleucidarum,  d.  i.  1872  der 
christlichen  Aera.  Mit  dieser  Jahreszahl  stimmt  die  Angabe  fiberein : 
1804  nach  der  ZerstOrung  des  zweiten  Tempels,  ffir  die  nach  der  jfidi- 
schen  Chronologic  bekanntlich  nicht  70,  sondem  68  p.  Ghr.  anzusetzen 
ist.  (Heinrich  rechnet  farAeraSeleucidarum3i2— statt3ii— anteChr. 
und  ffir  die  Zerstdrung  des  zweiten  Tempels  70  p.  Ghr.;  dadurch 
bringt  er  die  sich  widersprechenden  Jahreszahlen  1874  und  187 1 
heraus.)  Was  die  Jahreszahl  2284  betriflPb,  so  muss  sie  vielleicht  —  wie 
Heinrich  vorschlftgt  —  als  Versehen  ffir  2294  angenommen  werden,  da 
zwischen  der  ZerstOrung  des  ersten  und  der  des  zweiten  Tempels  nach 

'  Wien,  190a. 
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talmudischer  Chronologie  490  Jahre  zxx  setzen  sind.  Auch  die  jerasale- 
mische  Ausgabe  des  Gebetbuches  von  Jemen  giebt  fOr  das  Jahr  1897 
die  Daten  1829  seit  der  Zerstdning  des  zweiten,  23 19  seit  der  Zerstdning 
des  ersten  Tempels.  Jedenfalls  ist  laui  jenen  Angaben  die  Gaster^sche 
Handschrifb  im  Jahre  1872  angefertigt,  wenn  wir  nicht  annehmen 
wollen,  dass  die  Angaben  anf  Blatt  9  a  von  anderer,  spftterer  Hand  her- 
rOhren  als  die  Handschrifb  selbst.  Darfiber  aber  sagt  H.  nichts,  nimmt 
es  vielmehr  als  selbstverstftndlich  an,  dass  die  chronologische  Notiz 
vom  Urheber  der  Handschrift  selbst  herrtlhrt.  Wie  aber  gelangt  er  zn 
seiner  Jahreszahl  1708  p.  Ghr.  ?  Er  l&sst  nnr  die  Jahreszahl  2294 
(Berichtigung  ftir  2284)  gelten,  ignorirt  die  beiden  andem  und  setzt 
voraus,  dass  der  Schreiber  (nach  ihm  am  Anfange  des  18.  Jahrhunderts) 
als  Datum  der  Zerstdrung  des  ersten  Tempels  das  von  der  heutigen 
chronologischen  Wissenschafb  festgesetzte  Jahr  586  ante  Chr.  gekannt 
und  anerkannt  hat !  Da  nun  2294  —  586  =  1708,  so  war  es  dieses  Jahr, 
in  welchem  die  Handschrift  verfertigt  wurde.  Zu  dieser,  dem  Wort- 
laute  der  chronologischen  Angabe  der  Handschrifb  selbst,  aber  auch 
jeder  Eritik  ins  Gesicht  schlagenden  Annahme  wurde  der  Yerfasser 
durch  eine  andere  seiner  chronologischen  Aigumentation  wdrdige 
Beweisfiihrung  hinsichtlich  des  Urhebers  der  Handschrift  gef&hrt. 
Er  beweist  n&mlich  nichts  Geringeres,  als  dass  Jalg&  S&lil;i  dieser 
Urheber  ist,  und  zwar  mit  folgenden  GrOnden  :  i .  In  der  Handschrift 
ist  dreimal  auf  ein  Gebetbuch  Tiklftl  verwiesen :  JK^  7N/3n3  n^iron 
(8  a,  12  a),  bhyn2  8/'D3  (i3a),  \^2  rh)^h  p%  Die  Abbreviatur 
B^'m  bedeutet  nicht  3in3^  IM,  sondem  ^n3no«5^  1DD.  Der  Ver 
fasser  des  Gebetbuches  Tikl&l  war  also  der  Schreiber  der  Handschiift. 
2.  Die  Handschrift  enth&lt  ein  Gedicht  T\y*p  1N(^  mit  der  Rand- 
bemerkung  ni>KV  K^n^  '^D.  Da  dem  Namen  nicht  der  Titel  3nn 
vorgesetzt  ist,  und  da  es  nicht  heisst  ^l^?  (wie  bei  einem  andem 
Gedichte  der  Handschrift :  HDDID  D7BTI  IVI  rnsn),  sondem  p*D 
(was  soviel  bedeutet  wie  "  gezeichnet "),  so  wird  es  ganz  wahrschein- 
lich,  dass  er  es  selbst  geschrieben  hat,  weshalb  er  sich  eben  auch 
keinen  Titel  geben  konnte.  3.  Der  Verfasser  des  Gebetbuches  Tiklftl 
war,  wie  wir  aus  Jakob  Saphir*s  Reiseberichten  wissen,  thats&chlich 
Ja]^j&  S&lil^.  —  Eine  Widerlegung  dieser  Argumentation  ist  0berfltissig. 
Ad  I.  bemerke  ich  nur,  dass  |t^  ^K73H  iigend  ein  altes  jemenisches 
Gebetbuch  bedeutet  (s.  J.  Q,  R.,  XIY,  604  ff.) ;  ad  2.  dass  |t3^D  nichts 
anderes  bedeutet  als  die  Angabe  des  Akrostichs ;  das  betreffende  Ge- 
dicht zeigt  n&mlich  in  den  Anfangsbuchstaben  der  Strophen  den  Namen 

Das  ganze  Resultat  Dr.  Heinrichs  f^Ut  also  in  nichts  zusammen.  Die 
Gaster*8che  Handschrift  ist  im  Jahre  1872  geschrieben ;  vielleicht  liegt 
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ihr  eine  ftltere  Handschrift  zu  Gnmde.  Von  einer  Ei^nzung  zu 
Ja^'&  Sa1i];i*8  Tikld.1  darf  also  keine  Rede  sein.  Uebrigens  finden  sich 
einzelne  Gedichte  der  Handschrift  thats&chlicli  bereits  in  dem  G«beir 
buche  Jabj&  S&lihs. 

In  dem  Haupttheile  seiner  Sclirift(S.  i6— 8o)Terdffentlichtn&mlicli 
Dr.  Heinrich  sieben  Gedichte  der  Handschrift,  als  **  die  noch  ganz  nn- 
bekannten  Sttlcke  **  derselben,  und  versieht  jedes  mit  Vorbemerknng, 
erklftrenden  Noten  und  dentscher  Uebersetzung.  Das  zweite  der 
edirten  Stilcke,  das  bereits  erwfthnte  i^^^^p  IKC^  von  Jahjd.  S&li^,  steht 
schon  in  des  letzteren  Qebetbuche,  Bd.  lib,  S.  i86  f.  (s.«7.  Q,  R,,  XIV,  594). 
Nr.  Ill  inyae^n  nibv  rhblZ)^  steht  ebendaselbst  (S.  216),  ist  aber 
schon  frQher  von  H.  Brody  im  Sammelbande  der  Mehize  Nirdamim 
(XI.  Jahrgang)  verOffentlicht  worden  (s.  J.  Q,  R,,  XIV,  595).  Dass 
Nr.  VII  bereits  durch  Hirschfeld  in  J,  Q.  R,,  VI.  123  ff.  herausgegeben 
wurde,  hat  der  Verfasser,  wie  er  S.  64  angiebt,  erst  wfthrend  der 
Drucklegung  erfahren. 

Dr.  Heinrich  hat  der  Erkl&ning  der  edirten  Stticke,  die  zum  Theile 
arabisch,  zum  Theile  auch  zweisprachig  (hebr&isch  und  arabisch)  sind, 
viele  Sorgfalt  gewidmet,  und  seine  Arbeit,  auf  deren  Einzelheiten  ich 
nicht  weiter  eingehen  will,  macht  den  Eindruck  grossen  Fleisses  und 
philologischer  Orientirtheit.  Aber  auch  in  Einzelheiten  zeigt  sich 
der  Mangel  an  Besonnenheit,  der  in  den  Argumentationen  der  Ein- 
leitung  zu  Tage  tritt.  Nur  Einiges  sei  hervorgehoben.  In  der  letzten 
Strophe  des  Gedichtes  r\2'*P  WB^  (S.  28)  heisst  es:  nn  131 
"fmnb  y^  tna  "b'^b^rh.  Das  abersetzt  H.  so :  "Das  Licht  Davids  mOge 
Er  fOr  mein  Dunkel  in  Gnade  zurtlckbringen  zu  meinem  Zelt.'*  Zu 
^yb^rb  heisst  es  in  der  Anmerkung  **  v  ?3n,  'Dunkel,'  aram&isch 
K'l^an.,,''  Aber  Vv3n  ist  aus  Gen.  xlix.  12  genommen  und  be- 
deutet  Juda,  den  Herrscherstamm  Israels.  Die  erste  Strophe  desselben 
Gedichtes  hat  nach  der  vierten  Halbzeile  den  Zusatz  ^fi^  iTfit^*i 
n^nin^K'  C^K  aus  Hohelied,  viii.  6.  Der  Verfasser  hftlt  sich  fOr  be- 
rechtigt,  des  Metrums  wegen  **^r]  zu  punktiren,  ohne  zu  bedenken, 
dass  die  Strophen  des  Gedichtes  nur  je  vier  Halbzeilen  z&hlen  und 
der  Zusatz,  als  inhaltlich  passend  der  ersten  Strophe  angefElgt,  schon 
seiner  Lftnge  wegen  nicht  dem  Metrum  unterliegt.  —  S.  44,  Anm.  13, 
citirt  der  Verfasser  den  Satz  min?  D^3D  D^yiK'  aus  Numer.  r.  c.  xiii 
und  bemerkt  dazu :  ^'  Q^^E)  entspricht  arab.  ^,  mit  hebr.  Plural- 
Endung,  und  muss  also  ein  dageschirtes  Nun  haben,"  also  Q^?9 
gesprochen  werden.  Aber  D^^D  ist  ein  alter  Terminus  fdr  Auslegungs- 
weisen  (s.  Die  dlteste  Tefyninologiey  S.  151) ;  nur  in  dem  Hebraismus  der 
philosophischen  Litteratur  mag  es  zuweilen  fOr  das  arabische  '^ 
gesetzt  worden  sein ;  aber  auch  dann  ist  es  als  D^JB  zu  sprechen. 
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Noch  eine  mich  selbst  betreffende  Berichtiguog  will  ich  mir  hier 
gestatten.  H.  imputirt  mir  die  Annahme,  dass  der  Verfasser  des  von 
mir  besprochenen  persiscben  Gommentars  zum  Buche  Samuel  (Z.  d.  D. 
M.  G,,  LI,  392  ff.)  kein  anderer  war  als  Salomo  b.  Samuel,  der  Ver- 
fsbBser  des  hebr&iscb-persiscben  W5rterbucbes  aus  dem  14.  Jabr- 
hunderte.  Aber  die  Stellen  meiner  Abhandlung  dber  dieses  W((rter- 
bucb,  auf  welcbe  er  sicb  beruft,  entbalten  nicbts  dergleicben ;  auch 
babe  icb  niemals  an  eine  solcbe  Identification  gedacbt. 

Zum  Scblusse  verweise  icb  auf  die  Besprecbung,  welcbe  Herr  Sigmund 
Seeligmann  in  der  neuen  boll&ndiscben  Wocbenscbrift  De  Joodsche 
Ckmrant  (N.  14,  vom  12.  December  1902)  der  HeinVicVscben  Arbeit 
widmet.  In  derselben  erwftbnt  Seeligmann,  zur  Erg&nzung  meiner 
Angabe  fiber  den  Aufenthalt  Asulai's  in  Aegypten,  dass  Neubauer 
bereits  im  XIII.  Jabrgange  des  Hammaggid  (1869),  p.  loi,  aus  Cod. 
N.  2238  der  Bodleiana  eine  Angabe  ver5ffentlicbte,  laut  welcber 
Asulai  ungef&br  ftlnf  Jabre  lang  (1769- 1773)  Rabbiner  in  Eairo  war. 

W.  Bacheb. 
Budapest. 
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CRITICAL  NOTICE. 


ROGER  BACON'S  GREEK  AND  HEBREW  GRAMMARS. 

The  Greek  Qrammar  of  Roger  Bacons  and  a  Fragment  of  hie  Hebrew 
Grammar,  Edited  from  the  MSS.  with  introduction  and  notes  by  the 
Rev.  Edhond  Nolak,  B.A.,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Hirsch.  pp.  Ixxv,  212 
(Cambridge,  University  Press,  1902). 

The  importance  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  history  of  learning,  and 
especially  of  Jewish  learning,  has  already  been  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Dr.  Hirsch  in  this  Review  (October,  1899).  The  publication  of  the 
present  handsome  volume  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  then  made, 
and  will  everywhere  be  gladly  received  as  a  welcome  and  precious 
contribution  to  knowledge. 

Bacon  was  a  vox  damantis  in  eremo,  a  marvellously  broad  and 
luminous  intellect  moving  in  the  dark  and  cramped  world  of  scholas- 
ticism. As  Dr.  Hirsch  has  shown,  he  possessed  the  true  philological 
instinct ;  and  he  had  few  or  none  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  To  his 
singularly  interesting  personality  full  justice  is  done  by  the  editors 
of  this  book,  of  which  the  introduction  is  a  model  of  clear  and  scholarly 
exposition. 

The  Greek  Grammar  consists  of  two  works  hitherto  unedited — ^the 
Oxford  Grammar  (Corpus  Christi  Coll.,  MS.  148)  and  a  Cambridge 
fragment  (University  Library,  Ff.  6.  13).  Of  the  former  Bacon's 
authorship  has  never  been  contested,  though  the  work  itself  bears 
no  name;  and  the  latter,  which  is  equally  anonymous,  Mr.  Nolan 
proves  to  be  a  draft  of  the  first  part  of  the  same  or  of  a  similar  work. 

The  Oxford  Grammar  consists  of  three  parts.  Part  i,  in  2  DieHnctumes^ 
contains  the  alphabet  and  the  most  elementary  rules  for  reading, 
writing,  and  construing  Greek,  with  exercises.  The  8  Distinctiones  of 
Part  ii  are  occupied  with  a  more  detailed  exposition  of  phonology 
and  prosody.  Part  iii,  originally  in  6  Distinctionea,  now  lacks  Distinct. 
I,  2,  and  the  first  four  chapters  of  3 ;  the  remainder  contains  an 
Accidence,  breaking  off  before  the  athematic  conjugations  are  reached. 
This  gives  us  the  greater  part  of  an  elementary  grammar;    the 
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advanced  treatise  to  which  Bacon  refers  (iii.  6  §  3)  was  perhaps 
never  written  by  him ;  it  certainly  has  never  been  found. 

Dr.  Hirsch  on  the  whole  inclines  to  believe  that  the  main  source  of 
this  grammar  comes  through  Priscian  from  Theodosius,  though  he 
does  not  fail  to  point  out  that  Bacon  also  used  other  sources,  includ- 
ing Erotemata  ultimately  derived  firom  the  school  of  Dionysius  Thrax. 
Strong  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Heiberg  (Byzantinis^ie 
Zeitschrift,  vol.  9,  pp.  472  S.)  for  deriving  Bacon*s  grammar  from  some 
Byzantine  manual.  Against  these  Dr.  Hirsch  argues  with  much 
ability,  and,  we  believe,  with  success  (pp.  lix-lziii). 

Bacon's  knowledge  of  Greek  was  as  much  as  any  man  could  attain 
in  the  thirteenth  cen  tury.  It  was  necessarily  the  learning  of  the  gram- 
marian, not  of  the  Hellenist,  and  imperfect  at  that^  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  in  an  age  when  manuscripts  of  classical  authors  were 
almost  unknown  to  western  Europe.  But  withal  it  bears  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  Urkraft  of  his  intellect.  He  bitterly  comments 
on  the  miserable  blunders  of  the  medieval  Latini,  He  rejects  the 
modem  Greeks*  elaborately  artificial  system  of  nominal  accidence ; 
debemus  enim  reducere  ad  principalia,  ut  artificiales  regule  stent  penes 
principalia^  magis  quam  penes  accidentalia  (p.  147).  He  even  criticises 
the  great  Priscian,  in  a  passage  showing  a  philological  insight  that 
in  a  more  literary  age  might  have  made  him  not  unworthy  to  rank 
with  Bentley  (pp.  131  f. ;  cf.  xxiii  f.). 

The  editors  have  made  it  their  first  object  to  give  an  exact 
transcription  of  the  MSS.,  and  hence  all  the  scribes'  blunders  appear 
in  the  text  with  footnotes  in  most  cases  to  correct  them  when  there 
is  any  danger  of  the  reader  being  jnisled.  A  captious  critic  might 
urge  the  desirability  of  correcting  the  scribes*  errors  in  the  text 
and  registering  them  in  the  footnotes.  But  on  the  whole  we  think 
the  editors  have  done  wisely ;  our  only  regret  is  that  these  corrective 
notes  are  not  quite  numerous  enough,  and  that  Mr.  Nolan  has  left 
a  few  textual  sores  unhealed'.  These,  however,  are  mere  trifles 
compared  with  the  merits  of  a  work  which  claims  the  gratitude  of 
every  Hellenist. 

*  Thus  p.  63  cynos  est  cania  ;  p.  69  arctioa  nihil  est  quia  arehon  est  prineeps ; 
p.  1 15  corripitur  heremus  (sell,  iprjfios),  usu  licet  producaiur ;  and  he  declines 
fiw(  $wtcT6s,  trcpSif  vip^iicTos ! 

^  Thus  p.  145  is  cUx  cUgos  Bacon's  own  mistake  for  the  grammarians' 
paradigm  d\^  dKsci,  or  a  scribe's  blunder  for  off  aly6s  ?  On  the  same  page 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  paradigm  nvicXanff  fivKkotnos  given  in  the  text,  for 
which  Mr.  Nolan  suggests  fiifXMf/,  should  probably  be  corrected  to  ipjkKoa//, 
which  is  also  a  i»aradigm  in  the  early  grammars  ;  as  every  palaeographer 
knows,  K  and  n  are  always  liable  to  be  confused  with  each  other. 
VOL.  XV.  A  a 
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The  fragmentaiy  Hebrew  Grammar  (Cambridge  University  Library, 
Ff.  6.  13)  is  sadly  exiguous.  But  in  its  small  compass  it  has  much  of 
interest,  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  Hirsch  with  his  customary  acumen  and 
scholarship.  It  begins  with  an  alphabet  in  which  six  letters  are 
reckoned  as  vowels,  viz.  K  n  1  n  ^  V,  an  error  shared  by  no  other 
medieval  Christian  Hebraist,  as  the  editor  points  out.  The  letters 
3  D  ^  D  V  are  distinguished  in  their  medial  and  final  forms  as  ptimum 
and  secundum ;  and  this  difference  is  confused  with  that  produced  by 
dagesh.  Only  one  value  of  T)  is  given ;  3  and  fi  are  said  to  have 
double  values  in  modem  pronunciation,  but  their  primitive  sounds  are 
declared  to  be  only  ch  and  ph. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Hebrew  is  laid  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of 
medieval  grammar.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  half-truth  enunciated 
that  quandocunque  .  .  .  invenitur  etha  (i.e.  "?  ^9)  semper  sequitur 
accusativus  casus,  A  curious  point  is  well  brought  out  in  a  note  by 
Dr.  Hirsch.  The  theory  of  the  six  vowels  suggested  the  propriety  of 
inserting  one  of  these  to  mark  the  distinct  utterance  of  a  vowel ;  hence 
Bacon  gives  us  the  strange  form  ^^J?  ^. 

The  well-known  cypher  of  V^HK,  described  in  the  Opus  Minus,  is 
also  expounded  here.  The  next  paragraph  is  of  interest  for  the  histozy 
of  Hebrew  sounds.  It  mentions  the  custom  of  writing  a  line  over 
a  letter  to  mark  the  absence  of  dagesh,  and  ascribes  a  spirant  sound 
to  ^  when  so  written :  sonat  quasi  zz^  ut  adamas.  Nam  d  sic  sonamus 
sicut  zz^  non  in  forti  sonOj  vero  in  proprio.  Caph  tamen  secundum 
(i.e.  1)  sonctt  fortiter  (as  a  guttural  stopped  consonant?)  si  linea  sit 
supra,  et  debiliter  (as  spirant?)  si  habeat  punctum  intra.  Sin  vero 
punctatur  aliquando  in  dextera  parte  supra  vel  intra,  sic  Q^,  tunc  sonat 
fortiter.  Set  quando  punctatur  a  sinistra  parte  supra  vel  intra,  tunc  sonai 
debiliter  ^.  Then  follows  an  exposition  of  the  particles  and  accents 
with  special  reference  to  the  Greek. 

In  fine,  we  may  say  that  this  Editio  Prima  is  in  every  respect  a 
worthy  monument  to  Roger  Bacon. 

L.  D.  Barnett. 

'  Seemingly  the  M  was  suggested  by  other  forms  of  the  same  paradigm. 
Bacon  has  just  before  given  ^33,  and  immediately  afterwards  gives  133  ;  he 
evidently  thought  a  *  vowel '  necessary  after  the  root  in  all  such  forms. 
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THE  BIBLE  FOR  HOME  READING, 

EDITED,   WITH  COMMENTS  AND  REFLECTIONS  FOR   THE 

USE  OF  JEWISH  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

BY 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORE. 

Pari  /.     To  the  Second  Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem. 

Second  Edition,  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Jewish  Chronicle. — ''  By  this  remarkable  work  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore  has 
put  the  seal  on  his  reputation.  He  has  placed  himself  securely  in  the  front 
rank  of  contemporary  teachers  of  religion.  He  has  produced  at  once  a  most 
original,  a  most  instructive,  and  a  most  spiritual  treatise,  which  will  long 
leave  its  ennobling  mark  on  Jewish  religious  thought  in  England. . . .  Though 
the  term  'epoch-making'  is  often  misapplied,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  it 
on  this  occasion. ...  A  great  book  which  must  inevitably  produce  a  profound 
sensation  and  work  a  salutary  efiect  within  and  without  the  Jewish  fold." 

Jewish  World. — "A  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
carefully  study  and  keep  as  a  reference  book  while  training  their  children  in 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction." 

Part  II.  Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Literature^ 
the  Prophets^  and  the  Psalter^  together  with 
Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  6d.  net. 

Jewish  Chronicle, — ''  The  scholarship,  the  spiritual  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  fh>m  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  800  pages  are  full  to  overflowing  of  learning  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  aU  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication  of  which  is  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
^Ure  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive." 


OMZXAAV  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  LOVDOV. 
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.      PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE      . 

Jewish   H-istorical  5ocie*y 
of  England. 


BIENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL'S  WHSSION  TO  OLIVER 

CROMWELL.  Being  a  Reprint  of  the  Pamphlets  published  by 
Menasseh  Ben  Israel  to  ^promote  the  Readmission*  of  the  Jews  to 
England,  - 1649-1656.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
LuciEN.  Wolf,  Past-Prasident  and  Vice-President  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England.  With  Portrait.  Super  Royal  8vo, 
3 1  J.  net. 

Jewish  Chronid€,^^\  Mr.  Wolfs  introdaction  is  a  fascinating  piece  of  work,  and  is  anqnestion- 
ably  the  most  important  contribution  to  Anglo-Jewish  history  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
language. ...  In  fact,  the^rst  thought  suggested  by  Mr.  Wolfs  work  is  that  it  is  beyond  criticism. 
Owing  to  his  careful  preparation,  Mr.  Wolf  is  entitled  to  speak  wi^  almost  andispnted  anthori^ 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  practically  made  his  own.  .  .  .  Prom.every  point  of  riew,  then,  this 
interesting  volume  should  command  the  attention  of  scholars  and  the  votes  of  the  public.  It  is 
a  book  deserying  of  the  highest  praise,  both  for  the  firesfapessjof  its  materials  and  for  the  viridness 
with  which  they  are  presented.  Mr.  Wolf  is  gifted  with  historic  imagination  and  a  splendid  nerrous 
style,  and  his  work,  which  every  student  of  the  seventeenth  centoiy  will  have  to  read,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  critical  research  combined  with  litttary  skilL" 

Pilot.—**  The  Jewish  Historical  Society  is4o  be  congratulated  on  the  very  interesting  monograph 
on  Menasseh  Ben  Israel's  Mission  to  Oliver  Cromwdl,  compiled  for  it  by  Mr.  Laden  Wolf." 

Wuiminsier  Gajrgiie.^**A  worthy  memorial  of  the  illustrious  Menasseh  Ben  Israel.** 
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Spedalor.—**  For  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  a  general  commendation. . . .  Occasional 
illustrations  increase  the  interest  of  Professor  Laxams*6  chapters.** 
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that  give  this  impression.*' 
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Jewish  World. — "A  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
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Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha. 
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Jewish  Chronicle, — **  The  scholarship,  the  spiritual  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  000  pages  are  fiill  to  overflowing  of  leaminp^  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritu^  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  all  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
exceUences  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication  of  which  is  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
are  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive." 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  LETTER 
OF  ARISTEAS. 

The  celebrated  document,  of  which  a  new  English 
version  is  here  presented  to  the  reader,  professes  to  give 
a  contemporary  account  of  the  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch into  Greek  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
(285-247  B.O.).  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the 
letter  cannot  be  contemporary  with  the  events  described. 
The  writer  in  various  ways  betrays  his  later  date.  Thus 
he  says  that  the  arrangements  made  at  the  Alexandrian 
court  for  the  entertainment  of  foreigners  *'may  still  be 
seen  in  operation  "  (§  182),  and  he  describes  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  '^all  business  used  to  be  transacted  by 
these  kings  "  (§  28),  as  though  he  were  looking  back  over 
the  history  of  a  long  dynasty  of  Ptolemies.  He  anticipates 
the  incredulity  with  which  his  story  will  be  received 
(§  296).  He  is  guilty  of  some  historical  inaccuracies,  in 
making  Demetrius  Phalereus  the  friend  and  librarian  of 
Philadelphus,  and  in  his  references  to  Menedemus  (§  201), 
Theopompus  (§314),  and  Theodectes  (§316).  But  that 
which  chiefly  arouses  suspicion  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  narrative  is  the  apologetic  tendency  dis- 
played in  it.    The  writer  is  clearly  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
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not  a  heathen  courtier  as  he  professes  to  be,  and  his  main 
object  is  to  magnify  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greek  world  by  narrating  the  honour  bestowed  upon  it 
by  a  Greek  monarch  and  the  praise  accorded  to  it  by 
heathen  lips.  This  apologetic  tendency  is  seen  most 
clearly  in  the  long  exposition  given  by  Eleazar  of  "the 
inner  meaning  of  the  law''  (§^7^)  ^^^  regard  to  clean 
and  unclean  food — a  section  which  is  penned  with  the 
intention  of  satisfying  the  "curiosity"  which  that  law 
had  excited  (§128),  and  counteracting  fallacious  views  on 
the  subject  which  still  found  supporters  although  they 
had  long  been  exploded  (§144).  Still,  as  has  been  said, 
**a  work  written  with  a  tendency,  with  a  romantic 
colouring,  may  nevertheless  be  trustworthy,"  and  the 
problem  of  sifting  the  false  from  the  true  in  this  story 
yet  awaits  solution. 

Recent  criticism  has  set  in  the  direction  of  rehabilitating 
the  story  here  told,  or  at  any  rate  a  part  of  it.  The  numerous 
papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  age  which  have  been  unearthed  in 
Egypt  in  recent  years  have  shown  that  the  writer  employs 
the  titles  of  court  officials  and  the  technical  terms  connected 
with  royal  decrees  and  court  usage  with  strict  accuracy. 
The  information  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Alexandria 
and  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  Ptolemies  may  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy,  and  may  sometimes  be  used  to 
supplement  the  information  supplied  by  the  papyri. 

But  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  letter  is  still  so  far 
from  being  settled  that  there  is  a  difference  of  more  than 
two  centuries  between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  date 
assigned  to  it.  The  three  dates  which  critics  of  the  present 
day  have  suggested  are  (i)that  of  Schurer,  who  places  it 
at  about  200  b.  0.,  i.  e.  little  more  than  half  a  century  after 
the  time  when  the  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made ; 
(2)  that  of  Wendland,  who  sets  it  between  96  and  63  b.  c, 
rather  nearer  to  the  former  date  ;  (3)  that  of  Willrich 
.{Judaica^  1900)^  who,  following  Graetz,  brings  it  down  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Caligula  (after  ^^  a.d.).  It  is  impossible 
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here  to  discuss  the  grounds  on  which  these  critics  have 
arrived  at  these  widely  differing  results.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  date  assigned  by  Willrich  is  almost  certainly  too 
late,  while  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  papyri  on  some 
minor  points  tends  to  show  that  Schurer*s  date  is  some- 
what too  early.  The  chief  reason  which  has  induced  him 
to  assign  to  ihe  work  so  high  an  antiquity  is  the  picture 
here  presented  of  the  political  position  of  Palestine  and  its 
relation  to  Egypt.  The  fortress  of  Jerusalem  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jews,  Alexandrians  are  allowed  to  enter 
the  country  and  its  capital  without  molestation,  and  "  the 
Jewish  people  and  their  high  priest  appear  as  almost 
politically  independent."  This,  according  to  Schlirer,  pre- 
supposes the  period  before  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the 
Seleucid  dynasty  in  198  b.o.  as  the  date  of  writing.  A 
further  argument  in  favour  of  the  early  date  is  the  sup- 
posed reference  of  Aristobulus  (170-150  b.  a)  to  the 
Aristeas  letter  in  a  passage  (ap.  Eus.  P.  E.  xiii.  i2.  664  b) 
where  he  states  that  the  whole  law  was  first  translated  under 
Philadelphus  through  the  instrumentality  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus.  The  authenticity  of  the  passage  has,  however, 
been  disputed. 

On  the  other  hand  must  be  set  certain  details  which 
point  to  a  date  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.  0.  Strack  ^  has  shown  that,  while  the  honorary 
title  ipxf'<r<oi^To<lni\a(y  in  conjunction  with  some  other  title 
such  as  ^loiKtiTTis  or  <rrparr^s^  is  found  in  the  papjrri  of  the 
third  century  B.  c,  the  use  of  the  plural  rQv  apxia<ayLaTOif>v^ 
kiK4i>Vy  which  occurs  in  Aristeas  §  40,  is  not  met  with  before 
about  145  B.c.^  A  similar  instance  is  that  of  the  phrase 
iav  4>a[vriTai  with  no  dative  following  it  (Aristeas  §  32,  see 
my  note  on  the  passage),  which  appears  to  be  unattested 
in  the  papyri  before  163  B.  c.  Again,  some  of  the  names 
of  the  Seventy  (§§47  ff.),  such  as  Jason,  are  names  which 

>  Rhein.  Museum,  LV,  168  ft 

'  The  earliest  instance  seems  to  be  Tebtnnis  Papyri,  79.  59  (about 
148  B.  0.). 
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only  came  into  vogue  in  the  Maccabean  age.  The  alleged 
widespread  interest  in  the  Jewish  law  (§  ia8)  and  the 
false  views  which  were  in  circulation  about  it  (§  144),  the 
pointed  reference  to  a  difference  between  the  Greek  text 
and  the  Hebrew  in  a  passage  of  Exodus  (§57),  and  the 
probable  allusion  to  attempts  which  had  been  made  to 
improve  on  the  rendering  of  the  translators  (§310) — all 
these  appear  to  indicate  a  date  further  removed  from  the 
age  of  Philadelphus  than  that  which  Schiirer  would  adopt. 
The  writer  refers  in  §31  to  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  (who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  first 
Ptolemy),  and  Wendland  has  shown^  that  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Palestine  he  has  probably  made  a  large  use  of  the 
genuine  work  of  that  historian,  and  not  of  the  spurious 
writings  which  have  been  attributed  to  him.  May  not  the 
picture  of  Palestine  as  it  existed  before  the  Seleucidean 
conquest  have  been  taken  over  directly  from  Hecataeus 
by  a  widter  of  a  slightly  later  age  1 

It  is  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
questions  to  which  the  letter  gives  occasion :  whether  the 
translation  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Philadelphus,  whether 
it  owed  its  origin  to  a  Greek  monarch,  or  rather,  as  we 
should  expect,  to  the  growing  need  felt  for  such  a  version 
by  the  Jewish  colony  at  Alexandria,  and  whether  the 
translators  were  Palestinians  or  Alexandrians.  Neither 
can  we  dwell  on  the  subsequent  accretions  to  the  story, 
according  to  which  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
not  the  law  only,  was  rendered  by  the  seventy-two  trans- 
lators, who  worked  independently  in  separate  cells,  or  two 
and  two  in  a  cell,  and  all  produced  identical  versions, 
whereas  Aristeas  definitely  states  that  the  rendering  finally 
agreed  upon  was  the  result  of  comparison  and  conference 
.(§  3^^)*  ^o'  &  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  questions 
reference  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Swete's  Introduction  to  the 
O.  T.  in  Oreek^  an  article  by  Mr.  Abrahams  in  the  Jewish 

^  In  Kautssoh,  Apokryjhm  und  Paeudepigrapheti,  II,  i  f. 
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Quarterly  Beview  for  January,  190a,  Wendland's  text 
(Teubner,  i9cx>)  and  translation  (in  Elautzsch,  Apokryphen 
vmd  PseudepigrapJien,  19CX)),  and  SchUrer  (Qeschichte  des 
Jiid.  Volkea^,  III,  466-73),  where  the  further  literature  on 
the  subject  is  given. 

The  text  used  for  this  translation  is  that  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Swete*s  Introduction  (second  edition, 
190a).  Constant  reference  has  also  been  made  to  the  text 
and  translation  of  Wendland,  from  whom  also  are  taken 
the  sections  into  which  the  text  is  divided.  The  felicitous 
conjectures  of  Wendland  and  Mendelssohn  have  again  and 
again  brought  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  letter. 

H.  St.  J.  Thackeray. 


[THE  OCCASION  OP  THE  TRANSLATION  AND  PRELIMINARY 
PROCEEDINGS.] 

As  the  story  of  our  interview  with  Eleazar,  the  high  priest  of  the  i 
Jews,  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  because  thou,  Philocrates,  hast  set  thy 
heart,  as  thou  art  constantly  reminding  me  ^,  on  learning  the  object 
and  the  occasion  of  our  mission,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  thee 
a  clear  account  of  what  took  place.  I  know  that  love  of  learning 
of  thine ;  and  it  is  indeed  man's  highest  task  "  ever  to  make  addition  2 
to  his  store  of  learning  and  acquirements,"'  either  by  the  study 
of  history  or  by  actual  experience  of  affairs.  For  in  this  way  there  is 
formed  a  pure  disposition  in  the  soul,  which,  assimilating  what  is 
best,  and  inclining  towards  that  which  is  all-important,  even  piety, 
directs  its  course  by  the  guidance  of  an  unerring  rule'. 

^  Wendland  restores  the  grammar  by  reading  tvofufuHjinetiyj  <'  you  remind 
me  that  you  are  keen  to  learn.** 

*  These  words  form  an  iambic  line  in  the  Greek,  and  are  probably 
a  quotation  from  a  lost  tragedy.  Two  fragments  of  Sophocles  are  very 
similar :  ''And  we  must  ever  be  daily  acquiring  (knowledge),  while  it  is 
possible  to  learn  better  things,"  ''ever  desire  to  add  something  useful 
to  thy  knowledge'*  (Fragments  779  and  6aa  in  Dindorf,  Poetae  Scenici 
GraecC). 

*  I  have,  following  Wendland,  made  rj^  wpoaiptatv  the  beginning  of  the 
next  sentence,  and  slightly  altered  the  punctuation,  reading  dt6$€CK' 
6ya\a0owra  rd  KdKXdora  tcai  «.rA.  I  have  taken  8ioc«<r  to  be  used  in  an 
absolute  sense. 
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3  Having  determined  to  make  a  close  investigation  into  things 
divine,  we  offered  our  services  for  an'  embassy  to  the  man  above- 
named,  who,  owing  to  his  virtnous  character  and  exalted  position, 
is  held  in  high  honour  both  by  his  countrymen  and  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  is  in  possession  of  [documents  of]  the  greatest  service 
to  his  nation,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  The  object  of  our  mission 
was*  the  translation  of  the  law  of  God,  because  in  their  country 

4  they  have  it  inscribed  on  parchment  in  Hebrew  letters.  And  the 
interest  which  we  displayed',  when  an  opportunity  offered  itself, 
in  bringing  before  the  king  the  case  of  the  men  who  were  removed 
to  Egypt  from  Judaea  by  the  king*s  father,  who  was  the  first  possessor 
of  the  city  [of  Alexandria]  and  ruler  of  Egypt,  this  also  it  is  worth 

5  while  my  telling  thee.  For  I  am  convinced  that  thou  above  all  men, 
with  thy  leanings  towards  the  holiness  and  the  sentiments  of  the  men 
who  live  in  accordance  with  the  holy  law,  wilt  gladly  listen  to  the  story 
about  them  which  we  are  proposing  to  narrate,  having  but  recently 
come  over  from  the  island  *  to  us,  and  being  anxious  to  gather  any 

6  instructive  information.  On  a  former  occasion  I  sent  thee  a  descrip- 
tion of  matters  in  my  opinion  worthy  of  record  concerning  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  we  obtained  from  the  high  priests,  the  most 

7  learned  body  in  that  most  learned  of  countries,  Egypt  ^  It  is  right 
to  communicate  such  things  to  thee  with  thy  eagerness  to  learn  what 
may  benefit  the  mind;    I  would,  if  possible,  impart  them  to  all 

'  Or  "the  embassy,"  with  Wendland's  reading  cfe  ti)v  vpds  rhv  jt.tA. 

'  Possibly  vpdf  rj^  kpfxiivtiay  «.rA.  should  be  taken  with  the  preceding 
sentence,  "documents  of  the  greatest  service  ...  for  the  translation,**  &c. 
(Wendland). 

'  The  text  is  at  fitult  I  have  adopted  the  easiest  correction,  that  of 
Mendelssohn,  1jp9k  icdt  iwoajwdfAtBa  ^fitTt  awov9ffw,  Wendland,  keeping  Ijw  8i^ 
and  ffvovSg,  supposes  that  some  words  (d  Sk  SitXix'^f**^)  have  fallen  out 
before  Xa06rrfs,  The  translation  will  then  run,  *  ^  This  embassy  we  actually 
undertook,  and  with  no  little  zeaL  And  our  address  to  the  king,  when 
an  opportunity  offered  itself,  on  behalf  of  the  men,"  ftc  But  wptfffitltv 
seems  rather  too  far  off  to  be  taken  as  the  antecedent  to  Ijv, 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  Cyprus  or  Pharos  is  intended.  A  comparison 
of  I  301,  where  "  the  island  **  clearly  means  Pharos,  suggests  the  latter. 
But  it  is  difficult,  in  thai  case,  to  understand  why  Philocrates  should  need 
a  description  of  events  with  which  he  must  have  already  been  well 
acquainted. 

'  Possibly  the  writer  wishes  to  identify  himself  with  the  historian 
Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  work  irtpt  *lovScdenrf  a  fragment  of  which  is  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  Praep.  Ev,y  430  d.  With  the  reference  to  the  learning  of 
Egjrpt,  cp.  Herodotus,  II,  3  ol  7^  ^HXioroXtrat  Xifomai  klywrrlm  tlvai 
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who  are  like-minded  with  thee,  but  chiefly  to  thee ;  so  sincere  are 
thy  principles,  and  not  only  does  thy  conduct  show  thee  to  be  my 
brother  by  birth,  but  in  thy  striving  after  goodness  thou  art  at 
one  with  us  \  For  precious  gold  or  any  other  of  the  objects  that  8 
the  vain-glorious  hold  in  honour  does  not  confer  the  same  advantage 
as  the  training  of  culture  and  the  study  of  these  subjects.  But, 
lest  we  become  tedious  by  extending  our  introductory  remarks  to  an 
inordinate  length,  we  will  come  back  to  the  thread  of  the  narrative. 

Demetrius  of  Phalerum  ',  being  keeper  of  the  king's  libraiy,  received  9 
large  grants  of  public  money  with  a  view  to  his  collecting,  if  possible, 
all  the  books  in  the  world;  and  by  purchases  and  transcriptions 
he  to  the  best  of  his  ability  carried  the  king's  purpose  into  execution. 
Being  asked  once  in  our  presence,  about  how  many  thousands '  xo 
of  books  were  already  collected,  he  replied,  "  More  than  two  hundred 
thousand,  Sire :  but  I  will  ere  long  make  diligent  search  for  the 
remainder,  so  that  a  total  of  half  a  million  may  be  reached.  And 
I  am  informed  that  the  Jews  also  have  certain  laws  which  are 
deserving  of  transcription  and  a  place  in  thy  library.'*  "What  is  n 
to  hinder  thee,  then,"  replied  the  king,  '*  in  this  task  ?  Por  all  the 
necessary  means  are  at  thy  service."  And  Demetrius  answered, 
'*  Translation  is  also  required.  For  in  the  Jews'  land  they  use  a 
writing  of  their  own  (just  as  Egyptians  have  their  system  *  of  letters) 
as  well  as  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  they  use  the  Syrian  language ^  but  this  is  an  error:  it  is 
another  dialect."  And  when  the  king  had  learnt  all  the  facts,  he 
gave  command  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  high  priest 
of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  the  proposal  above-mentioned  might 
be  carried  into  effect.  • 

And  now  thought  I  was  the  opportunity  for  introducing  a  matter  la 
about  which  I  had  often  made  request  to  Sosibius  of  Tarentum  and 
Andreas,  the  heads  of  the  body-guard,  namely  the  liberation  of 

'  By  a  slight  transposition  of  words  (dAAd  nal  rhv  rp6ww)  the  sentence 
is  improved  (Wendland).  It  will  then  run,  "and  not  only  art  thou  my 
brother  by  birth,  but  also,  in  thy  character,  which  in  its  striving  after 
goodness  is  akin  to  ours." 

*  Demetrius  lived  from  about  b.  a  345  to  about  b.  c.  283.  The  last  part 
of  his  life  was  spent  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  we  are  told  by 
HermippuB  that  he  was  out  of  favour  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and 
banished  by  him.  He  was  never  the  royal  librarian.  Por  a  discussion  as 
to  the  part  which  he  may  have  taken  in  suggesting  the  translation,  see 
Swete,  TfiirocL  to  0.  T.,  18  f. ;  J.  Q.  B.,  Jan.,  190a,  338. 

'  Greek,  "  tens  of  thousands." 

*  Literally,  '*  arrangement."  '  L  e.  Aramaic. 
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the  Jews  who  had  been  carried  away  from  Judaea  by  the  king*8 
father.  For  he,  after  overranning  the  whole  of  Coele-Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  assisted  by  good  fortune  and  his  own  prowess,  transplanted 
some  and  made  prisoners  of  others,  terrorizing  and  reducing  the 
whole  country  to  submission.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  carried 
away  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  from  the  Jews*  country 
15  into  Egypt,  of  which  number  he  armed  about  thirty  thousand  picked 
men  and  settled  them  in  the  fortresses  in  the  country.  Many  Jews 
had  already  before  this  entered  the  country  along  with  the  Persian, 
and  others  had  at  a  still  earlier  time  been  sent  out  as  auxiliaries 
to  fight  in  the  army  of  Psammetichus  against  the  king  of  the 
Ethiopians ;  but  these  immigrants  were  not  so  large  a  body  as  those 

14  whom  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  introduced  \  Well,  as  we  said  before, 
he  selected  those  who  were  best  fitted  by  their  age  for  service  and 
the  strongest,  and  armed  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  old 
and  young,  and  the  women,  he  handed  over  [to  the  soldiers]  as 
menials,  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  rather  compelled  thereto  by 
the  soldiers,  in  return  for  the  sendees  which  they  had  rendered 
on  his  campaigns.  When,  therefore,  we  found  some  pretext  for  their 
release,  as  has  been  already  explained,  we  addressed  the  king  some- 

15  what  as  follows :  ''It  would  surely  be  unreasonable,  0  king,  to  let 
ourselves  be  placed  in  the  wrong  by  the  actual  facts.  For,  as 
the  laws  which  we  are  proposing  not  only  to  transcribe  but  also 
to  translate  are  binding  on  all  Jews,  what  reasonable  ground  shall 
we  have  for  our  mission,  whilst  large  numbers  of  the  race  continue  in 
slavery  in  thy  kingdom  ?  Nay,  with  a  perfect  and  bounteous  heart 
release  those  who  are  held  fast  in  miseries,  since  the  same  God  who 
gave  them  the  law  directs  thy  kingdom,  as  my  careful  investigations 

16  have  taught  me.  For  the  €U)d  who  seeth  and  created  all  things 
Whom  they  worship  is  he  whom  all  men  worship,  and  we  too,  0  king, 
though  we  address  him  by  other  names  as  Zeus  and  Dis;  and  by 
these  names  they  of  old  time  not  inappropriately  signified  that  he 

^  The  immigration  of  Jews  into  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I  Soter  is 
no  doubt  historical.  He  made  three  expeditions  into  Syria  in  390,  313, 
and  309  B.  o.  A  passage  of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera,  probably  genuine,  pre- 
served in  Josephus  (eont,  Ap,  I,  186),  says  that  after  his  victory  at  Qbza 
many  Jews  voluntarily  returned  with  him  and  settled  in  Eg3rpt.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  earlier  settlements  alluded  to.  ''The  Persian**  seems 
to  refer  to  Cambyses  who  conquered  Egypt  in  525  B.a  Psammetichus 
was  king  of  Egypt  from  about  b.o.  671  to  617 ;  he  was  the  first  king  of 
Egypt  to  employ  G^«6fc  mercenaries  in  foreign  campaigns  (Hdt.  II,  151  ff.). 
Others  think  that  Psammis  or  Psammetichus  II,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
is  here  intended.  He  became  king  of  Egypt  about  595  b.  a,  and  carried  on 
war  with  Ethiopia  (Hdt  II,  159-^1). 
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through  whom  all  things  receive  their  life  and  being,  is  the  director 
and  lord  of  all^  Outdo,  then,  all  men  in  magnanimity,  and  set 
at  liberty  those  who  are  held  in  bondage."  The  king  kept  silence  17 
for  a  brief  while,  and  we  inwardly  prayed  to  God  to  incline  his 
mind  to  a  general  release.  (For  the  human  race,  being  God's  creation, 
is  subject  to  change  and  alteration  under  his  hand;  and  therefore 
I  called  with  many  and  divers  prayers  upon  him  that  rules  the  heart, 
that  he  might  be  constrained  to  fulfil  my  desire.  For  I  had  a  good  18 
hope,  in  bringing  forwai;^  a  proposal  concerning  the  deliverance 
of  men',  that  God  would  cause  the  fulfilment  of  my  desires;  for 
when  men  piously  think  that  they  are  working  for  righteousness 
and  the  furtherance  of  good  deeds,  their  actions  and  designs  are 
directed  by  Almighty  God.)  But  the  king,  raising  his  head  and 
looking  at  me  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  said,  '*How  many  19 
thousands '  dost  thou  think  thei-e  will  be  ?  "  And  Andreas,  who  was 
standing  beside  him,  replied,  ''A  little  over  a  hundred  thousand.** 
"  Of  a  truth,**  said  he,  "  it  is  but  a  small  request  which  Aristeas  makes 
of  us.'*  But  Sosibius  and  some  of  the  bystanders  said,  "  It  is  indeed 
an  action  worthy  of  thy  magnanimity  to  offer  the  release  of  these 
men  as  a  thank-offering  to  the  most  High  God.  For,  as  thou  hast 
been  most  highly  honoured  by  the  Almighty  and  exalted  above  thy 
forefathers,  so  is  it  fitting  that  thou  shouldest  make  the  very  highest 
of  thank-offerings.**  And  he,  greatly  elated,  gave  orders  that  [the  30 
redemption  money]  should  be  added  to  the  soldiers*  pay :  for  eveiy 
slave  the  owner  should  receive  twenty  drachmas:  a  royal  decree 
should  be  issued  on  the  subject,  and  the  lists  should  be  drawn  up  forth- 
with. So  magnificent  was  his  zeal,  and  thus  did  God  fulfil  our  whole 
desire,  constraining  him  to  liberate  not  only  those  who  had  entered 
the  country  with  his  father's  army,  but  also  any  who  were  there 
before,  or  had  since  been  introduced  into  the  kingdom.  It^  was 
pointed  out  that  the  donation  would  exceed  four  hundred  talents. 
And  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  without  use  to  set  down  here  the  copy  a  i 
of  the  royal  decree.  For  the  munificence  of  the  king,  who  was 
enabled  by  God  to  be  the  means  of  deliverance  to  vast  multitudes, 
will  thus  be  made  Ibr  clearer  and  more  evident.  It  ran  thus : — 
"By  the  kino*s  decree.    All  persons  who  took  part  in  the  s a 

^  The  two  accusative  forms  of  Zct^,  viz.  Z^a  and  Ala,  are  here  derived 
from  (ir  (to  live),  and  M  (through).  This  etymology  is  found  in  Orphic 
and  other  writings :  see  the  Orphic  fragment  quoted  by  Blass  on  Acts 
TviLaS. 

*  Ct  i  999.  With  this  pimctuation  it  is  not  necessary  to  read,  with 
Mendelssohn,  "the  men."  *  Greek,  <' tens  of  thousands.'' 

*  Possibly  the  word  "  although  '*  has  fallen  out  in  the  MSS. 
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expedition  of  our  father  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Jews,  and  became  possessors  of 
Jewish  slaves,  and  have  brought  these  over  into  the  city  and  the 
conntiy,  or  have  sold  them  to  others,  likewise  also  if  any  such  were 
beforetime  [in  the  coontry]  or  have  since  been  introduced,  the  pos- 
sessors shall  straightway  release  them.  Compensation  shall  forthwith 
be  paid  for  every  slave  twenty  drachmas,  to  the  soldiers  with  their 

33  pay,  and  to  the  rest  at  the  royal  bank.  For  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  making  of  these  persons  prisoners  was  contrary  to  the  will  of 
our  father  and  to  justice,  and  that  the  spoliation  of  their  country 
and  the  transportation  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt  were  due  to  the 
recklessness  of  the  soldiery;  for  the  spoil  which  accrued  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  field  of  battle  should  have  sufficed,  and  that,  not 
content  with  this  \  they  reduced  these  men  to  subjection  is  therefore 

34  wholly  unreasonable.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  undertake  to  award 
justice  to  all  men,  but  chiefly  to  those  who  are  without  reason  kept  in 
subjection,  and  do  in  all  things  seek  after  what  is  right  from  motives 
of  justice  and  piety  towards  all,  we  have  decreed  that  the  owners  of  all 
Jewish  persons  who  are  held  in  bondage  anywhere '  in  any  manner 
within  the  kingdom,  shall  on  receipt  of  the  prescribed  sum  release 
them:  and  no  one  shall  in  any  way  be  dilatory  in  arranging  for 
these  matters,  but  they  shall  within  three  days  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  decree  hand  in  their  lists  to  those  who  are  set 

35  over  this  business,  and  shall  also  forthwith  exhibit  the  persons.  For 
we  are  resolved  that  it  is  expedient  for  ourselves  and  for  the  realm 
that  this  matter  be  accomplished.  And  any  who  will  may  give 
information  concerning  defaulters,  on  condition  that  the  informer 
shall  become  owner  of  the  person  if  found  guilty,  but  the  property  of 
such  persons  shall  be  confiscated  to  the  royal  purse  '." 

26  When  the  decree  was  submitted  to  be  read  over  to  the  king,  con- 
taining all  the  rest  with  the  exception  of  the  words,  '*Also  if  any 
such  were  beforetime  [in  the  country]  or  have  since  been  introduced,** 
the  king  himself^  out  of  his  munificence  and  magnanimity  appended 
this  clause,  and  gave  orders  to  assign  a  grant  of  the  moneys  in  a 

37  lump  sum  to  the  regimental  paymasters  and  the  royal  bankers.  This 
decision  being  arrived  at,  the  decree  was  confirmed  within  seven 
days:   and  the  donation  amounted  to  over  six  hundred  and  sixty' 

*  Kai.  ■  Perhaps  read  **  with  any  one  and.** 

'  Of.  the  draft  of  a  royal  decree  in  3  Haoo.  iiL  25-28,  in  whioh  the  same 
technical  phrases  occur  {vftoffrrrdx^^f^^ — SiciAi^a/icy — ijarpru*iy  Z\  r^  fiowK6-» 
Itww  «.r.X.). 

*  Beading  ain6i  with  Josephus. 

'  Josephus  says,  '<  over  460  talents.** 
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talents.  For  many  children  at  the  breast  were  also  liberated  along 
with  the  mothers.  And  when  the  f^irther  question  was  referred, 
whether  twenty  drachmas  should  be  given  for  these  as  well,  the  king 
ordered  that  this  also  should  be  done.  So  strictly  to  the  letter  did  he 
cany  out  eveiy  detail  of  the  resolution. 

And  when  this  business  was  ended,  he  ordered  Demetrius  to  submit  28 
a  statement  concerning  Ihe  transcription  of  the  Jewish  books.  For 
all  business  used  to  be  transacted  by  these  kings'  by  means  of 
decrees  and  with  great  security,  and  nothing  was  done  in  an  offhand 
or  casual  manner.  And  therefore  have  I  set  down  here  the  copy 
of  the  memorial,  and  the  copies  of  the  letters,  and  the  number  of 
the  presents  sent,  and  the  nature  of  each,  for  every  one  of  these 
excelled  in  magnificence  and  technical  skill.  And  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  memorial 

*'To  the  great  king  [a  statement  submitted]  by  Demetrius.  In  29 
obedience  to  thy  order,  0  king,  concerning  the  books  that  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  library,  that  these  should  be  added  to  the 
collection,  and  that  those  which  have  been  lost  should  be  duly 
replaced,  after  making  careful  inquiry  into  these  matters,  I  refer  the 
following  statement  to  thee. 

"  Certain  '  books  of  the  Jewish  law  with  some  few  others  are  wanting ;  30 
for  these  are  composed  in  Hebrew  letters  and  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
but  have  been  interpreted '  somewhat  carelessly  and  not  according  to 
their  true  meaning,  according  to  information  supplied  by  the  experts, 
because  they  have  not  hitherto  received  the  supervision  of  royalty. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  these  books  should  in  an  emended  form  31 
find  a  place  in  thy  library,  because  these  laws,  in  that  they  are 
divine,  are  most  full  of  wisdom  and  faultless.  For  this  reason  the 
writers  of  prose  and  verse  and  the  host  of  historians  have  avoided 
any  mention  of  the  books  aforesaid,  and  of  the  men  who  have 
lived  [and  are  living]  *  their  lives  in  accordance  with  them,  because 
the  views  presented  in  them  have  a  certain  sanctity  and  holiness, 

^  This  is  one  of  several  indications  in  the  letter  that  the  writer  lived  at 
a  later  age  than  that  which  he  is  describing. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  read  rd  8i  roO  y6ftov,  Demetrius  is  made  to  speak 
indefinitely  of  certain  books,  as  in  §  10  ('' certain  laws"),  where  also 
there  is  no  article  in  the  MSS. 

*  If  ctiHifmmi  is  correctly  rendered,  there  appears  to  be  a  reference 
to  an  earlier  Greek  translation  of  the  law  than  the  LXX  (ct  §  314). 
Aristobulus  (second  century  b.  c),  in  a  well-known  passage  refers  to  such 
a  translation  (see  Swete,  IfUrodueUon  to  0,  T,  in  Qreek^  p.  i).  Sfo^Atayrai  may, 
however,  merely  mean  ''committed  to  writing."  The  explanation  of 
Diels  that  incorrect  vocalization  is  referred  to  is  ingenious. 

*  Perhaps  a  gloss. 
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33  as  sayt  Hecataeus  of  Abdera^.  Be  it  then  thy  good  pleasure ', 
0  king,  that  a  letter  be  written  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem, 
bidding  him  send  such  men  as  have  lived  the  best  of  lives  and  are 
advanced  in  years,  versed  in  their  countiy's  law,  six  from  each  tribe, 
in  order  that  we  may  test  wherein  the  more  part  agree,  and  so 
obtaining  an  accurate  translation  may  deposit  it  in  a  conspicuous 
place '  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  undertaking  and  of  thy  gracious 

33  will.    Fare  ever  well !  *'  ^    And  when  this  memorial  had  been  pub- 

^  A  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ptolemy  I,  and  author 
of  a  history  of  Egypt.  A  history  of  the  Jews,  attributed  to  him,  and 
often  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  others,  is  probably  a  forgery,  though, 
as  Sch&rer  thinks,  based  on  genuine  portions  of  Hecataeus.  Wendland 
(Elautzsch,  Apokryphen,  II,  if.)  has  made  it  probable  by  the  similarities 
which  he  has  traced  between  our  letter  and  the  first  book  of  Diodorus, 
whose  main  authority  at  this  point  is  Hecataeus,  that  pseudo-Aristeas 
made  a  very  large  use  of  the  true  Hecataeus,  especially  in  the  description 
of  Palestine. 

'  'Eaiy  6^  ^prjrai.  In  this  little  phrase  we  may  have  a  clue  to  guide 
us  to  the  date  of  the  letter.  In  the  Papyri  we  find  three  formulae: 
(a)  ft  cot,  9oK€i  (k6y  coi  8<$£p),  (&)  k6v  aoi  ^tairqTaiy  (c)  Uv  ipalvrjrau  I  find, 
after  examining  several  coUections  of  Ptolemaic  papyri,  that  the  classical 
phrase  (a)  is  common  in  the  earlier  Ptolemaic  period,  (&)  makes  its 
appearance  in  252  b.o.,  but  does  not  occur  after  163  b.o.,  at  which  date 
(c)  first  appears,  and  is  common  down  to  70  b.  o.  I  find  no  instance  of 
the  omission  of  the  pronoun  before  163  b.  a  The  evidence  may  of  course 
be  upset  when  more  third-century  papyri  come  to  light,  but  it  certainly 
looks  as  if  our  letter  were  not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  It  should  be  added  that  the  reading  of  B  1^  oZv  ^cu^ro/  croc 
iwoiww  is  clearly  a  correction.  The  instances  in  the  papyri  are :  for  (a) 
Grenfell  (series  a),  XIV  a  (370  or  333  b,  c),  Petrie  Pap.  (series  a),  IV,  5.  a 
(355  B.C.),  XII,  13  (941  B.C.),  Petrie  Pap.  (series  i),  XXVI  (third  cent.), 
Petrie  Pap.  (series  a),  XVII,  la  (third  cent.),  Turin  Pap.,  Ill,  33  (circa 
zao  B.O.) ;  for  (&)  Petrie  Pap.  (series  a),  XX,  a.  3,  9  (asa  b.c.),  IX,  5 
(341-339  B.O.),  I,  ao  (third  cent.),  Brit.  Mus.  aa.  6  (164  b.c.),  35.  33  (circa 
164  B.C.),  34  (163  B.a),  Paris,  35.  34  (163  b.o.)  ;  for  (c)  Paris,  37.  47 
(163  B.C.),  Brit.  Mus.,  44.  38  (161  B.C.),  Paris,  la.  17  (157  b.o.),  13.  as 
(157  B.C.),  40.  50  (156  B.C.),  Grenfell,  Erotic  Fragment,  XV,  4  (146  or 
135  B.C.),  Paris,  7.  17  (139  B.a),  Turin  Pap.,  I,  3.  7  (?i3o  b.c.),  II,  40 
(?i3o  B.C.),  V,  i9(?),  VI,  3o(?),  Grenfell,  Erotic  Fragment,  XXXVm, 
16  (71  B.C.):   to  these  may  be  added  Letronne  Inscr.  (Philae),  XXVI 

(137  B.O.). 

'  i.  e.  in  the  Alexandrian  library  (cf.  §  38).  It  is  just  possible,  however, 
that  we  should  translate  ''may  make  the  meaning  plain"  (cfl  §  30, 
&fit\i<rT€por .  .  ct(Hifuarrai), 

*  EMx«,  as  Mahaffy  has  shown,  is  the  regular  formula  at  the  end  of 
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sented,  the  king  ordered  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Eleazar  on 
these  matters,  informing  him  also  of  the  liberation  of  the  captives  that 
had  taken  place.  And  he  likewise  presented  towards  the  construction 
of  bowls  and  vials  ^  and  a  table  and  cups  for  libations  fifty  talents* 
weight  of  gold  and  seventy  talents  of  silver  and  of  precious  stones 
a  great  number  (enjoining  the  treasurers  to  leave  to  the  craftsmen 
the  selection  of  such  materials  as  they  might  desire),  and  of  stamped 
money  for  sacrifices  and  other  purposes  as  much  as  a  hundred  talents. 
And  we  will  describe  to  thee  the  construction  [of  these  works  of  art],  34 
but  must  first  set  out  the  copies  of  the  letters.  The  tenor  of  the 
king*s  letter  was  as  follows :  **  King  Ptolemaeus  to  Eleazar  the  high  35 
priest  greeting  and  health.  Forasmuch  as  many  of  the  Jews  chance  to 
have  been  forcibly  removed  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians  at  the  time 
of  their  power  and  to  have  been  .settled  in  our  country,  and  others 
have  entered  Egypt  as  captives  in  the  train  of  our  &ther~of  these  he  36 
enrolled  many  in  the  army,  giving  them  higher  pay,  and  in  like 
manner  from  his  confidence  in  those  who  were  already  in  the 
country  he  placed  under  their  charge  the  fortresses  which  he  built, 
that  the  native  Egyptians  might*  be  intimidated  by  them:  and 
we  too  on  inheriting  the  kingdom  meet  all  men,  but  chiefly  thy 
countrymen,  in  a  very  friendly  spirit— we,  then,  have  given  liberty  to  37 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  captives,  paying  their  owners  the 
value  in  money  which  is  right,  and  making  good  any  wrong  which 
they  have  suffered  through  the  violence  of  the  rabble.  For  we  are 
resolved  that  in  this  we  are  doing  a  pious  action,  and  we  hereby 
dedicate  a  thank-offering  to  the  most  high  God,  who  has  preserved 
our  kingdom  in  peace  and  in  the  highest  esteem  throughout  the 
whole  world.  And  we  have  further  placed  in  the  army  those  who 
are  in  the  prime  of  their  life,  but  to  such  as  are  qualified  for 
attendance  on  our  person,  and  deserving  of  confidential  posts  at 
court,  have  we  assigned  offices  of  state.  And  since  we  desire  to  38 
confer  a  favour  not  on  these  only,  but  on  all  Jews  throughout  the 
world,  and  on  future  generations,  it  is  our  royal  will  that  your 
law  be  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  as  you  call  it,  into  Greek,  that 
so  these  writings  also  may  find  a  place  in  our  library  with  the 
other  royal  volumes.  Thou  wilt  therefore  do  well  and  wilt  duly  39 
repay  our  zeal,  if  thou  lookest  out  men  who  have  lived  honour- 

an  address  from  a  subordinate  to  his  superior,  and  is  therefore  correctly 
used  here.  A  person  addressing  his  subordinate  or  his  equal  uses  ippcaao 
(so  in  the  letters  that  follow,  §§  40,  46). 

*  Or  "  saucers." 

'  I  have,  following  Josephus  and  Eusebius,  omitted  the  negative  which 
stands  in  the  Ansteas  MSS. 
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able  lives,  advanced  in  jeara,  well  vened  in  the  law  and  able  to 
translate,  six  out  of  each  tribe,  that  we  may  discover  wherein  the 
more  part  agree:  for* the  inquiry  concerns  matters  of  more  than 
ordinary  import.    For  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  through  this 

40  achievement  gain  great  renown.  And  we  have  sent  on  this  business 
Andreas,  of  the  chief  of  the  body-guards,  and  Aristeas,  who  hold 
honoured  places  in  our  court,  to  confer  with  thee.  They  bring  with 
them  dedicatory  offerings  for  the  temple,  and  for  sacrifices  and  other 
purposes  a  hundred  talents  of  silver.  And  shouldest  thou  also  write 
to  us  concerning  any  desires  of  thine,  thou  wilt  be  welcome  and  wilt 
be  doing  only  what  friendship  requires:  and  be  assured  that  thy 
wishes  will  receive  instant  fulfilment.    Farewell." 

41  In  reply  to  this  letter  Eleazar  wrote  much^  as  follows:  ''Eleazar 
the  High  Priest  to  king  Ptolemaeus,  a  sincere  friend,  greeting.  Do 
thou  fare  well  and  the  queen  Arsinoe,  thy  sister,  and  the  children  *,  so 
will  it  be  well  and  we  have  our  desire :  we  ourselves  also  are  in  good 

42  health.  On  receiving  thy  letter  we  gpreatly  rejoiced  because  of  thy 
royal  purpose  and  noble  resolve,  and  we  collected  the  whole  people 
and  read  it  to  them,  in  order  that  they  might  know  thy  pious 
reverence  for  our  God.  And  we  also  exhibited  the  vials'  which  thou 
sentest,  twenty  of  gold  and  thirty  of  silver,  the  five  bowls,  and  a 
table  as  dedicatory  offerings,  and  the  hundred  talents  of  silver  for 
the  offering  of  sacrifices  and  for  such  repairs  as  the  temple  may 

43  require— gifts  which  were  brought  by  Andreas,  who  is  of  those  who 
hold  an  honoured  place  at  thy  court,  and  Aristeas,  virtuous  and 
cultivated  men,  who  in  all  ways  show  themselves  worthy  of  thy  high 
principles  and  righteousness.  They  have  also  imparted  to  us  thy 
commissions,  and  have  heard  from  our  lips  such  replies  as  befit  what 

44  thou  hast  written.  For  in  all  things  which  are  to  thy  profit,  even 
though  they  be  contrary  to  our  natural  impulses,  will  we  do  thy 
bidding:  for  this  is  a  mark  of  friendship  and  affection.  For  thou 
too  hast  in  divers  manners*  done  great  services  to  our  countrymen 

45  which  cannot  pass  out  of  mind.    We  therefore  straightway  offered 

*  The  fore©  of  h^x^t^^^  (which  elsewhere  seems  equivalent  to  Iho^ 
hUx^raif  *<  so  far  as  possible  ")  is  doubtfiil.  Wendland  suggests  **  so  fkr 
as  he  could  write  Greek,'*  the  writer  excusing  the  use  of  this  language 
by  a  Jew  of  Palestine.  Ifc  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  the  readingi 
with  Diels,  to  U^^xo/ihwtf  "  straightway." 

*  The  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with  his  sister  Arsinoe  II  probably  took 
place  in  278  B.C. ;  she  appears  to  have  been  childless,  but  is  said  to  have 
adopted  the  children  of  Arsinoe  I  (Mahafl^,  Empire  of  the  PMenUee,  137, 

155). 
'  Or  '*  saucers."  *  Bead  xarct  voXXo^t  Tp6wmn  with  Eusebins. 
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sacriflces  on  ihy  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  thy  sister  and  thj  children 
and  thy  *  friends'*,  and  the  whole  people  prayed  that  thy  under- 
takings might  ever  prosper,  and  that  Almighty  God  would  preserve 
'thy  kingdom  in  peace  with  honour,  and  that  the  transcription  of  the 
holy  law  might  be  to  thy  profit  and  carefully  executed.    And  in  46 
the  presence  of  them  all  we  selected  virtuous  men,  advanced  in  years, 
six  from  each  tribe,  whom  we  are  also  sending  with  [the  copy  of] 
the  law.    Thou  wilt  therefore  do  well,  0  just  king,  if  thou  givest 
orders  that,  so  soon  as  the  transcription  of  the  books  be  accomplished, 
the  men  may  be  restored  to  us  again  in  safety.    Farewell.    '  And  47 
their  names  are,  of  the  first  tribe,  Joseph,  Ezekias',  Zacharias,  John, 
Esekias',  Elisha:   of  the  second,  Judas,  Simon,  SamueM,  Adaius^ 
Mattathias,  Eschlemias  ^ :  of  the  third,  Nehemiah,  Joseph,  Theodosius, 
Baseas^  0mia8^  Dakis:   of  the  fourth,  Jonathas,  Abraius,  Elisha,  48 
Ananias,  Zacharias^,  Chelkias*:    of  the  fifth,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Jesus, 
Sabbataius  *,  Simon,  Levi :  of  the  sixth,  Judas,  Joseph,  Simon,  Zacha- 
rias,  Samuel,  Selemias :  of  the  seventh,  Sabbataius ',  Zedekiah,  Jacob,  49 
Isaac,  Iesias^^  Natthaius:   of  the  eighth,  Theodosius,  Jason,  Jesus, 
Theodotus,  John,  Jonathas:    of  the  ninth,  Theophilus,  Abraham, 
Arsamus  ",  Jason,  Endemias,  Daniel :  of  the  tenth,  Jeremiah,  Eleazar,  50 
Zacharias,  Baneas,  Elisha,  Dathaius^:    of  the   eleventh,  Samuel, 
Joseph,  Judas,  Jonathes,  Caleb ",  Dositheus :  of  the  twelfth,  Isaelus, 
John,  Theodosius,  Arsamus,  Abietes,  Ezekiel:    in  all  seventy-two 
persons." 

*  A  court  title. 

*  The  names  form  a  postscript  to  the  letter  {hvoy^paiiitha  kv  ry 
4flri(rroX$,  Jos.). 

*  Possibly  one  of  these  names  is  due  to  corruption. 

*  :iofti&ijKos  here  and  in  §  48 :  in  §  50  2a/«ovi}Aof. 

*  Either  Adaiah  (rrc?)  or  Iddo  (wiy). 

*  Representing  rro^,  which  is  more  correctly  represented  by  ScAe/i/os 
int48. 

^  Cf.  3  Reg.  ii.  46  h  'Opydov  .  .  tad  Baad :  a  Reg.  iii.  4  A  'Opi^ias. 

'  The  names  Zacharias,  Chelkias  are  derived  from  the  list  of  names  in 
the  Syriac  version  of  £piphanius,  De  mens,  etpond.,  who  uses  the  narrative 
of  Aristeas.  In  the  HSS.  of  Aristeas  XoL0plas  stands  in  place  of  Zacharias, 
and  the  sixth  name  in  this  tribe  has  disappeared. 

*  :Safi0aTcuos  occurs,  in  conjunction  with  A*v*(Sf  in  i  Eadras  ix.  14  (M^mv 
Ezra  X.  15,  %i$a$al  6  Ac vcfri/r) :  ISafifiarahs  in  z  Esdras  ix.  48  A 

*•  Probably -Jesse  (Epiphan.  ♦«w). 

^'  The  nearest  form  in  the  LXX  is  'Apady  3  Reg.  xvi.  9  A     For  the 
termination  cf.  BaiXea/ios,  i  Esdras  ix«  43. 
'^  Or  Thaddaeus,  as  one  MS.  reads. 
^  So  Epiphaniua.    The  MSS.  have  Xafitv. 
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51      Such,  then,  was  the  reply  which  the  king^s  letter  met  with  at 
the  hands  of  Eleasar, 


[DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  ROYAL  PRESENTS.] 

I  will  now  fulfil  the  promise  which  I  made  to  describe  the  works 
of  art  For  these  were  wrought  with  extraordinary  technical  skill, 
as  the  king  not  only  made  large  contributions,  but  also  exercised 
a  constant  supervision  over  the  craftsmen,  so  that  they  could  not 
neglect  or  slur  any  of  the  details.  I  will  first  give  thee  an  account  of 
5a  the  table.  Now,  the  king's  intention  was  to  make  this  structure 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  However,  he  gave  orders  that  an  inquiry 
should  be  made  of  persons  in  the  locality  as  to  the  size  of  the  existing 

53  table  ^  which  stood  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem :  and  on  receiving  their 
reports  of  these  dimensions,  he  inquired  further  whether  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  structure  should  be  larger.  Thereupon  some  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  people  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it.  But  the 
king  replied  that,  though  his  wish  was  to  make  his  gift  five  times 
as  large,  yet  he  doubted  whether  such  a  table  might  not  be  useless 

54  for  the  public  ministrations.  For  it  was  not  his  desire  that  his 
offerings  should  merely  be  deposited  on  the  spot,  but  it  would  afford 
him  fiEir  greater  satisfoction,  if  the  appropriate  services  were  duly 
performed  by  the  proper  ministers  on  the  structures  which  he  had 

55  designed.  He  added  that  the  small  scale  on  which  the  former  works 
were  constructed  was  not  due  to  any  lack  of  gold,  but  was  apparently 
so  planned  for  some  definite  reason.  For  had  any  injunction  been 
given '  [for  a  larger  table],  there  would  have  been  no  lack  [of  means 
to  supply  it] :  it  was  not  therefore  right  to  surpass  or  exceed  what 

56  had  been  well  designed.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  that  the 
utmost  diversity  of  artistic  skill  should  be  employed,  since  all  his 
conceptions  were  on  a  grand  scale,  and  he  had  a  natural  gift  for 
comprehending  the  impression  which  objects  would  produce '.  And 
whatever  details  were  left  unrecorded  [in  scripture],  these  he  ordered 
[the  craftsmen]  to  beautify,  but  wherever  written  directions  were 
given,  they  were  to  be  guided  by  these  in  the  measurements. 

*■  The  table  of  shewbread. 

'  Adopting  Mendelssohn's  ingenious  emendation  imraf^  for  M  rd  rijs. 
But  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  may  perhaps  stand.  **  For  nothing  could 
have  been  lacking  for  the  existing  table.** 

*  Or  <*for  designing  the  appearance  of  objects.**  The  artistic  talent  of 
Philadelphus  is  attested  by  the  historians  of  his  time.  Callixenus  of 
Rhodes  (Athenaeus,  V,  36.  203  0)  says  6  ^tk&lk\<t>os .  .  irtpi  wdyra  iawovddtcei 
rd  KaraaKtvdoftara  ipikorlfun. 
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So  they  fuhioned  [the  table]  two  cubits  in  length  and  a  cubit  57 
and  a  half  in  height,  making  the  work  of  pure  gold  and  perfectly 
solid ;  that  is  to  say,  the  gold  was  not  overlaid  upon  other  material, 
but  the  plate  of  beaten  metal  was  affixed  entire  \     And  they  made  58 
a  border  of  an  hand-breadth  round  about,  and  its  ledges  of  twisted 
work*,  with  a  design  of  ropes  in  relief,  the  chasing  being  wonderfully 
executed  on  the  three  sides.  For  the  ledges  were  triangular  in  shape',  59 
and  the  work  on  each  side  was  fiashioned  upon  the  same  pattern, 
so  that,  whichever  way  they  were  turned,  the  appearance  was  the 
same,  and  while  the  ledge  rested  on  the  border  that  side  of  it  which 
sloped  towards  the  table  was  beautifully  worked,  although  the  side 
which  sloped  outwards  [alone]  met  the  eye  of  the  spectator.    And  so  60 
the  edge  in  which  the  two  sloping  sides  met,  and  which  ran  along  the 
top,  was  a  sharp  one,  since,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  shape  was  a 
triangular  one  [whichever  way  the  ledge  was  turned]  \  And  precious 
stones  were  inlaid  in  the  ledge  between  the  rope-work :  set  one  kind 
beside  another  they  were  interwoven  in  an  inimitable  manner.    And  6x 
they  were  all  perforated  and  securely  fiebstened  by  golden  pins.  And  at 
the  angles  the  clamps  held  them'  firmly  in  their  places.  And  slanting  6a 

^  Lit  <' was  itself  attached*'  or  welded,  i  e.  to  other  similar  plates  of 
gold.  The  table  is  in  part  modelled  on  the  description  of  the  table 
of  shewbread  in  Exod.  xxv.  23 ft;  from  that  passage  are  taken  the 
dimensions,  the  pure  gold,  the  border  of  a  hand-breadth,  and  the  nvfidrui 
ffrptwrd.  The  passage  is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  writer  was  aware 
of  a  remarkable  divergence  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  which 
we  find  at  this  point  in  Exodus.  While  the  Hebrew  text  says  that  the 
shewbread  table  was  to  be  made  of  acacia  wood  and  overlaid  with  pure 
gold,  the  LXX  says  it  was  to  be  "gold,  of  pure  gold"  (xpihttt,  xf^^ 
KoBapov),  Possibly  the  LXX  text  has  come  from  the  description  of  the 
golden  shewbread  table  in  Solomon*8  temple  (z  Kings  vii.  48).— The  MSS. 
of  Aristeas  only  mention  the  length  and  height  of  Ptolemy's  table. 
Josephus  adds  the  breadth  "one  cubit,^  as  in  Exodus,  and  Wendland 
accordingly  inserts  ir^x*''^  '^  '''^  *^P^  i^^  the  text  of  Aristeas.  But  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  breadth  of  the  table  in  Exodus  is  there  also  omitted 
in  the  Codex  Ambrosianus. — Much  of  the  following  description  is  obscure, 
especially  as  regards  the  icv/drta  ffTptnrd, 

*  Or  "and  its  mouldings  (or  'rims*)  were  made  so  as  to  revolve."  The 
words  KO0'  t  Ay  fUpot  crpi^KHTo  below  suggest  that  the  writer  took  crptwrd, 
in  the  sense  of  "revolving." 

*  Beading  rplyomi  vnth  Josephus  in  place  of  rptywia.  The  table, 
having  four  legps,  was  presumably  not  triangular. 

*  These  words  should  perhaps  be  omitted. 

*  It  is  doubtftU  whether  the  precious  stones  or  the  "ledges'*  are 
intended. 

VOL.  XV.  0  C 
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upwards  from  the  border  and  encircling  tbe  table  there  was  an 
egg  pattern  set  with  precious  stones,  and  elaborately  woi^ed  with 
a  series  of  fluting8\  packed  closely  together  ronnd  the  whole  table*. 

63  And  beneath  the  raised  work  of  the  stones  which  formed  the  egg 
pattern  the  craftsmen  made  a  crown  of  fruits  of  all  kinds :  projecting 
from  it  were  shown  yine^lusters  and  corn-ears,  dates  also  and  applet 
and  olives  and  pomegranates  and  the  like.  They  worked  the  stones, 
which  had  the  colour  of  each  species  of  the  aforesaid  fruits,  to 
resemble  those  fruits,  and  then  attached  them  edgeways  to  the  gold 

64  all  round  the  table.  And  next  to  the  crown  the  egg  pattern  was 
worked  over  again,  and  the  rest  of  the  fluted  and  relief  work,  because 
the  table  was  made  to  be  used  on  either  side  according  to  choice  ', 
and  with  such  symmetry  that  the  ledges  and  the  border  reappeared 

65  on  the  side  nearest  the  feet.  For  they  made  a  plate  of  solid  metal^ 
four  fingers  broad,  extending  along  the  whole  breadth  of  the  table, 
into  which  the  legs  could  be  inserted,  these  being  provided  with  pins 
and  clamps  to  secure  them  to  the  border,  in  order  that  either  side 
of  the  table  might  be  used  according  to  choice.  This  metal  plate 
was  visible  on  the  surfieu^  as  the  work  was  constructed  so  as  to 

^^  be  reversible.  And  on  the  top  of  the  table  they  worked  a  meander  in 
relief,  with  precious  stones  of  divers  hues  standing  out  in  the  middle 
of  it,  carbuncles  and  emeralds,  and  onyx,  and  the  other  kinds  which 

67  are  noted  for  their  beauty.  And  next  to  the  meander  there  was 
a  wonderful  design  of  open  net-work,  giving  the  centre  of  the 
table  the  appearance  of  a  lozenge-shaped  pattern;  and  into  this 
were  inlaid  ciystal  and  the  so-called  electron^,  affording  an  in- 

68  imitable  spectacle  to  the  beholders.  And  the  legs  they  made  with 
lily-shaped  capitals,  the  lilies  bending  over  beneath  the  table,  while 
the  parts  which  met  the  eye  represented  the  leaves  in  an  upright  posi- 

^9  tioo.  The  basis  of  the  leg  which  rested  on  the  ground  consisted  entirely 
of  carbuncle,  a  hand-breadth  [high]  and  of  eight  fingers*  breadth,  and 
in  appearance  had  the  shape  of  a  shoe ;  upon  this  rested  the  whole 

70  plate  into  which  the  leg  was  inserted  ^  And  they  i*epre8ented  ivy, 
intertwined  with  acanthus,  growing  out  of  the  stone  and  encircling 
^he  leg,  together  with  a  vine  and  its  clusters  (these  being  worked  in 
stone),  and  reaching  to  the  capital.  And  the  pattern  of  the  four 
legs  was  the  same :  all  the  parts  were  carefully  made  and  attached, 

>  Or  '<with  continuous  mouldings.*' 

*  Some  variation  of  the  egg  and  dart  pattern  seems  to  be  meant. 

'  Read  alpShrrat  for  of/Mvrrai  in  thia  and  the  next  section  (Wendland). 

*  Probably  "amber." 

*  Literally  "the  whole  plate  of  the  leg,**  apparently  that  mentioned  in 
«65. 
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and  with  suoli  oonsommate  skill  and  craftsmanship  as  exactly  to 
reiemble  nature,  insomnch  that  if  a  breath  of  air  blew  upon  them 
the  leaves  stirred  in  their  places ;  so  closely  was  every  detail  modelled 
to  imitate  nature.  The  top  of  the  table  they  made  in  three  pieces,  71 
as  it  were  a  triptych,  the  pieces  being  fitted  together  by  dovetailing 
which  vwas  secured  by  pegs  in  the  thickness  of  the  structure,  and  the 
joinings  being  rendered  invisible  and  undiscoverable.  The  thickness 
of  the  whole  table  was  no  less  ij^sax  half  a  cubit,  so  that  many  talents 
went  to  the  whole  fabric.  For,  as  the  king  had  determined  not  7  a 
to  increase  the  dimensions  at  all,  he  expended  all  the  more  upon 
these  details  \  even  as  much  as  would  have  been  required  for  a  table 
on  a  larger  scale;  and  in  accordance  with  his  purpose  the  whole 
of  the  work  was  completed  in  a  marveUous  and  memorable  style, 
and  was  inimitable  in  its  craftsmanship,  in  its  beauty  magnificent. 

As  regards  the  bowls,  two  of  them  were  wrought  in  gold,  and  from  73 
their  bases  to  half  way  up  their  sides  bore  a  device  of  scales  in  relief, 
and  precious  stones  cunningly  set  between  the  scales.    Then  above  74 
this  was  a  meander,  a  cubit  in  height,  with  raised  work  of  stones 
of  divers  hues  on  its  surfiftce',  which  besides  having  a  beautiful  effect 
displayed  the  most  elaborate  skilL    Over  this  was  a  mosaic  of  inter- 
lacing lozenge-shaped  figures  extending  to  the  brim  and  producing 
the  appearance  of  net-work.    And  in  the  middle  were  bosses  of  75 
stones  of  various  kinds,  arranged  alternately,  and  not  less  than  four 
fingers  broad,  which  completed  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.    And 
round  the  crown  of  the  brim  were  worked  lilies  with  their  blossoms 
and  interlacing  vine-clusters.    Such  was  the  fashion  of  the  golden  76 
bowls,  and  they  contained  over  two  firkins  each.    But  those  of  silver 
were  made  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  formed  a  veritable  mirror, 
marvellous  on  account  of  their  very  smoothness,  which  was  such 
that  anything  brought  close  to  them  was  reflected  more  clearly  than 
in  mirrors.     But  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  real  impression  pro-  77 
duced  by  the  completed  works  of  ari    For  when  the  vessels  were 
finished  and  were  set  side  by  side — ^that  is  to  say,  first  a  silver  bowl, 
then  a  golden,  then  another  silver  and  another  golden  one— the  nature 
of  the  sight  was  quite  indescribable,  and  those  who  came  to  view 
it  could  not  tear  themselves  from  it,  so  dazzling  was  the  brightness 
and  so  entrancing  the  vision.    There  was  variety  in  the  effect  of  78 
the  spectacle.    If  one  looked  at  the  gold  work,  it  was  one  of  delight 
and  astonishment,  as  the  mind  took  in  one  by  one  each  detail  of 
the  execution.    And  again,  when  one  wished  to  turn  one's  eyes  to. 
the  silver  vessels  which  stood  there,  all  the  surrounding  objects  were 

^  Text  and  meaning  are  unoeriain. 
*  Read  iw  inr^poxv  for  ^wvw^pxt  (Wendland). 
00  2 
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reflected,  wherever  one  stood,  caoaing  a  still  greater  ecstasy  to  the 
beholders.  So  the  artistic  skill  displayed  in  the  works  is  quite  beyond 
description. 

79  And  on  the  golden  vials  ^  they  engraved  vine-wreaths  in  the  centre, 
and  round  the  rims  they  plaited  in  relief  work  a  wreath  of  ivy  and 
myrtle  and  olive,  in  which  they  set  precious  stones.  And  the  rest 
of  the  relief  work  they  wrought  in  various  patterns,  as  they  zealously 
strove  to  make  everything  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  king*8  pre- 

80  eminent  position.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  such  work  for  costliness 
and  artistic  skill  either  in  the  royal  treasuries  or  in  any  other.  Great 
interest  was  shown  by  the  king,  who  loved  to  gain  a  reputation 

81  for  the  excellence  of  his  designs.  For  often  he  would  omit  to  give  his 
public  audience,  and  would  carefully  supervise  the  craftsmen,  to 
see  that  they  executed  the  works  in  a  manner  befitting  the  place 
to  which  they  were  to  be  sent.  And  so  they  were  all  made  in  a 
magnificent  style,  and  were  worthy  of  the  king  who  was  sending 
them  and  of  the  high  priest  who  was  the  governor  of  the  place. 

8a  So  excessive  was  the  number  of  the  precious  stones  (there  were  not 
less  than  five  thousand,  and  they  were  large  to  boot),  and  so  first-rate 
was  all  the  craftsmanship,that  the  expenditure  upon  the  precious  stones 
and  the  skilled  work  amounted  to  five  times  the  value  of  the  gold. 


[DESCRIPTION  OF  JERUSALEM  AND  ITS  VICINITY.] 

83  I  have  given  thee  this  description,  as  I  considered  that  a  record 
of  these  presents  was  required.  The  next  portion  [of  my  letter] 
contains  an  account  of  our  journey  to  Eleazar.  But  first  I  will 
indicate  the  configuration  of  the  whole  country.  When  we  reached 
the  district,  we  beheld  the  city  lying  in  the  centre  of  the  whole 

84  of  Judaea  upon  a  mountain  which  rose  to  a  great  height  Upon 
its  crest  stood  the  temple  in  splendour,  with  its  three  enclosing  walls, 
more  than  seventy  cubits  high,  their  breadth  and  length  corresponding 
to  the  structure  of  the  edifice.    The  whole  was  built  with  a  mag^ 

85  nificence  and  liberality  beyond  all  precedent.  The  lavish  expenditure 
of  money  was  apparent  even  in  the  great  doorway,  and  in  its  frame- 

86  work  of  door  posts,  and  in  the  stability  of  its  lintel.  And  the  fashion 
of  the  curtain  bore  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  door*,  the  woven 
hanging  being  kept  in  incessant  motion  by  the  current  of  wind 
underneath.  For  while  the  current  took  its  rise  from  the  groond, 
the  swell  extended  to  the  upper  and  tauter  part  of  the  curtain ' : 

^  Or  <<  saucers.*'  *  Reading  $vpiicu. 

*  Text  and  meaning  are  unoertain.    Schmidt's  emendation  MTsrccrctr 
is  adopted. 
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and  the  effect  was  a  beautiful  spectacle,  from  which  it  was  hard 
to  tear  oneself  away. 

And  the  altar  was  built  of  a  size  in  keeping  with  ^  the  place  and  with  87 
the  sacrifices  which  were  consumed  by  fire,  and  the  ascent  to  it  was  on 
a  like  scale.  The  place  was  approached  by  a  gentle  slope  from  a  proper 
regard  for  decency,  and  the  ministering  priests  were  clad  in  coats  of 
fine  linen  reaching  to  the  ankles  \  And  the  house  looks  toward  the  east,  8  8 
and  its  back  is  turned  westwards.  And  the  whole  floor  is  paved  and 
slopes  away  in  the  right  directions,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  influx  of  water, 
with  which  it  is  flushed  to  wash  away  the  blood  from  the  sacrifices. 
For  many  thousands  of  cattle  are  offered  on  the  feast-days.  And  there  89 
is  an  unfailing  supply  of  water,  because  a  rich  natural  spring  bubbles 
up  within  the  temple  area,  and  there  are  also  wonderful  underground 
reservoirs  passing  description.  These,  as  was  explained  to  me,  ex- 
tended at  a  distance  of  five  furlongs  all  round  the  site  of  the  temple, 
and  had  innumerable  pipes  attached  to  each  of  them,  since  the 
iihannels  converge  on  every  side.  [It  was  explained]  also  how  all  90 
these  were  soldered  with  lead  to  the  ground  and  the  sides',  and 
over  them  is  laid  a  great  mass  of  plaster,  so  that  everything  is  made 
secure :  and  they  have  numerous  outlets  at  the  base  of  the  temple, 
which  are  invisible  to  all  except  the  actual  ministrants:  and  in 
this  way  all  the  vast  accumulation  of  sacrificial  blood  is  swept  away 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  And,  having  myself  been  convinced  91 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  reservoirs,  I  will  explain  how  I  reached 
that  conviction.  They  led  me  more  than  four  furlongs  out  of  the 
city,  and  at  a  certain  place  bade  me  stoop  down  and  listen  to  the 
rushing  noise  of  the  meeting  of  the  waters ;  thus  was  the  magnitude 
of  the  receptacles  made  evident  to  me,  as  I  have  described  them  \ 

And  the  priests'  ministration  in  its  exhibition  of  physical  strength  9a 
and  in  its  orderly  and  silent  performance  could  in  no  way  be  surpassed. 
For  they  all  of  their  own  free  will  undergo  labours  requiring  much 
endurance,  and  each  has  his  appointed  task.    And  their  service  is 
without  intermission,  some  [canying]  wood,  others  [having  charge 

*■  Bead  avmUrfwt  txawrcof  (Mendelssohn). 

'  Exod.  XX.  96 ;  xxxix.  97  (LXX  xxxvi.  35).  Read  rw  ktirovftyoiSnwy 
hpivy  (Mendelssohn). 

*  Or  *<  had  their  bases  and  sides  of  lead." 

*  For  these  underground  cisterns  see  (Ecolus.  1.  3  dwo9ox*tov  (f96rw) 
Philo  the  epic  poet  (second  century  &o.,  ap.  Eus.,  P.E.j  453  b  alwb  8*  dp* 
imrrvovo'i  9ti  x'^^^^  ^P^X^^*'  <^^^W*^)i  Tacitus,  HM.,  V,  la  (fona  perennis 
aquaef  ecmaU  9vb  Urra  moniM  et  piscinae  cistemaeque  servcmdis  imhribus)  and  the 
lUnerarium  Burdigala  Hieroeolffmam  (circa  333  ▲.».,  PalaeiHnae  deaoriptumetf 
ed.  T.  Tobler,  1869). 
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of]  oil,  others  of  fine  floor,  and  others  of  the  spices,  while  othen 
again  offer  the^bumt-offerings  of  the  flesh,  displaying  herein  eztra- 

93  ordinary  power.  For  they  grip  with  both  hands  the  legs  of  the 
calves,  each  animal  weighing  wellnigh  over  two  talents,  and  then 
with  both  hands  and  with  wonderful  dexterity  fling  the  beast  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  never  fail  to  plant  it  on  the  altar.  The 
sheep  and  goats  are,  likewise,  remarkable  for  their  weight  and  flEit. 
For  those  whose  dnty  it  is  always  select  such  as  are  without  blemish 
and  of  exceeding  fatness,  and  tiien  the  offering  already  described  is 

94  performed.  And  there  is  a  place  set  apart  for  them  to  rest,  where 
those  who  are  relieved  from  daty  take  their  seats.  And  thereupon, 
some  of  those  who  have  relaxed  their  toil  rise  up  willingly,  without 

95  any  order  for  their  ministration  being  given.  And  the  deepest 
silence  prevails,  so  that  one  would  suppose^  that  there  was  not  a 
single  person  in  the  place,  although  the  ministers  in  attendance 
number  some  seven  hundred,  not  to  mention  the  large  multitude 
of  those  who  bring  their  sacrifices  to  be  offered :  but  everything  is 
performed  with  awe  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  divine  migesty  '. 

96  And  when  we  beheld  Eleazar  in  the  course  of  his  ministration, 
and  his  apparel,  and  the  lustre  lent  by  the  wearing  of  the  coat' 
wherewith  he  is  clad  and  by  the  precious  stones  which  encircle  it, 
we  were  struck  with  a  great  amazement.  For  there  are  bells  of  gold 
around  [the  border  of]  his  long  robe,  giving  out  a  peculiar  musical 
sound,  and  on  either  side  of  these  are  pomegranates  embroidered 

97  in  gay  colours,  and  of  a  marvellous  hue.  And  he  was  girt  with  a 
rich  and  magnificent  girdle  ^  woven  in  the  fairest  colours.  And  on 
Ids  breast  he  wears  what  is  called  the  oracle  ^  wherein  are  set  twelve 
stones  of  divers  kinds,  enclosed  in  gold,  [bearing]  the  names  of  the 
heads  of  the  tribes  according  to  their  original  order,  each  of  them 

98  flashing  forth  in  indescribable  fuhion  its  own  natural  hue.  And 
on  his  head*  he  has  what  jb  called  tiie  turban,  and  over  this  the 
inimitable  mitre,  the  consecrated  diadem,  bearing  in  relief  upon 
a  plate  of  gold  in  holy  letters  the  name  of  God,  set  between  his 
eyebrows,  full  of  glory.  [Such  is  the  raiment  worn  by  him]^  who 
is  judged  worthy  of  these  things  in  the  public  services.    And  the 

99  general  aspect  of  these  things  produces  terror  and  discomfiture, 
insomuch  that  one  thinks  that  one  has  passed  into  another  sphere 

>  Read  6<rrc  intoKatifiiMtw.  '  litemlly  «  great  divinity.** 

»  Exod.  xxviii.  4,  31-35.  *  Ibid.,  39. 

*  Ibid.,  15-ai ;  xxxix.  8  fC    The  apposition  of  XiBoi  and  rd  M/tara  is 
to  be  explained  by  Exod.  xxviii.  91  ol  X<^  i^rroKnp  U  rStv  Wo/drwi', 

*  Exod.  xxviii  36  iL ;  Ecolus.  xlv.  la. 

^  Some  words  appear  to  have  fallen  out  in  the  Greek. 
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outside  the  world ;  indeed  I  confidently  affirm  that  any  man  who 
witneases  the  spectacle  which  I  have  described  will  experience  an 
amasement  and  wonder  beyond  description,  and  will  be  profoundly 
moved  in  his  mind  at  the  sanctity  attaching  to  every  detail. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  everything,  we  ascended  to  100 
the  citadel  of  the  city,  which  lies  hard  by,  and  watched  the  spectacle. 
The  citadel  is  situated  on  a  very  lofty  spot,  and  is  fortified  with 
several  towers,  which  are  constructed  up  to  their  highest  points  of 
great  blocks  of  stone,  as  a  defence,  so  we  are  informed,  to  the 
precincts  of  the  temple,  in  order  that,  in  case  of  any  attack  or  10 1 
revolution  or  invasion  of  an  enemy,  no  one  might  effect  an  entrance 
within  the  walls  which  surround  the  house.    For  there  are  engines 
for  discharging  missiles  and  machines  of  vurious  kinds  on  the  towers 
of  the  citadel,  and  the  place  commands  the  enclosing  walls  aforemen-  . 
tioned,  and  the  towers  are  guarded  by  the  most  trusted  men  who  have  loa 
wrought  great  achievements  in  their  cotintry*s  service.    And  these 
had  orders  not  to  quit  the  citadel,  except  on  the  feast  days,  and 
then  only  in  turn,  nor  did  they  suffer  any  one  to  enter.    And  even  103 
when  any  injunction  was  given   by  their  leader*   to  admit  any 
persons  as  sightseers,  great  care  was  exercised,  as  was  shown  in 
our  case.    For  although  we  were  unarmed  and  only  two  in  number 
they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  admit  us  to  witness  the  offering 
of  ihe  sacrifices.    And  they  said  that  they  were  pledged  by  oaths  104 
to  act  thus.    For  they  all  had  sworn,  and  had  of  bounden  duty  and 
for  conscience  sake  fulfilled  their  bond,  that  they,  although  numbering 
five  hundred  men,  would  not  admit  more  than  five  persons  at  the 
same  time ;   for  the  citadel  was  the  one  protection  of  the  temple, 
and  its  builder  had  thus  securely  fortified  its  tower  of  defence. 

The  extent  of  the  city  is  moderate,  its  circuit  being  about  forty  1 05 
furlongs',  to  give  a  rough  estimate.  And  the  arrangement  of  its 
towers  and  of  the  thoroughfares  which  pass  out  between  them 
reminds  one  of  a  theatre,  the  resemblance  extending  to  the  cross-streets 
which  are  seen,  some  below,  and  some  above,  in  the  usual  manner 
[of  a  theatre]'.    For  the  ground  is  irregular,  as  the  city  is  built 

^  Apparently  the  high  priest  is  meant  (cf.  i  laa). 

*  So  Timoohares  (Eus.,  P.  ^.,  459  b).  Heoataeus  (IO0.  cont.  Ap,,  I,  197), 
whom  pseudo-Aristeas  is  probably  following  in  this  description,  says  the 
circuit  was  **  about  fifty  fdrlongs  (or  stadia).*' 

'  Reading  *l$ia^rws,  an  emendati<Mi  suggested  by  Dr.  Redpath,  and 
regarding  not  ^mvoiUvMf . . .  hw6vo»9€r  as  parenthetical ;  tlBicfUrMf  of  the  HSS. 
might  mean  **  which  are  the  most  frequented/*  With  the  eomparison  to 
a  theatre  cf.  Bncye.  BibL,  JI,  941a,  art.  Jerusalem,  ''There  is,  however,  a 
second  affluent  or  head  of  the  central  Tyropoeon  valley  on  the  W.  side 
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106  on  a  mountain.  And  there  are  also  stair- ways  leading  to  the  cross- 
streets.  For  some  persons  take  their  way  along  the  higher  level, 
and  others  underneath,  ^the  distinction  in  the  means  of  journeying 
being  chiefly  made^  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  undergoing  the 
usual  puriflcations,  to  prevent  them  from  coming  into  contact  with 
any  forbidden  thing. 

107  And  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  original  founders  built 
the  city  of  convenient  proportions,  but  from  a  wise  insight.  For 
as  the  countiy  is  extensive  and  fisur,  and  some  parts,  namely  those 
in  Samaria  so  called,  and  those  adjoining  the  countiy  of  the  Idu- 
maeans,  are  level  plain,  while  other  parts  are  mountainous,  'namely 
those  adjoining  the  country  of  Judaea,  the  inhabitants  must'  devote 
their  unremitting  attention  to  agriculture  and  the  care  of  the  soil, 
in  order  that  the  mountain-dweUers  also  may  thereby  obtain 
a  fidr  crop.  And  in  this  way  cultivation  of  every  sort  is  carried 
on  and  an  abundant  harvest  reaped  throughout  the  whole  of  the 

108  district  above-mentioned.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  fate 

of  its  main  oourse—a  kind  of  dell  or  fhseUn-ihaped  dtpnsskn  extending 
westwards,**  a  depression  which  would  face  a  spectator  looking  westwards 
from  the  Temple  Mount,  where  the  writer  of  our  letter  professes  to  be 
standing.  Strabo  employs  the  same  comparison  in  his  description  of 
Jericho  (763  *ltpiMov9  8*  Icrl  ircdior  ic6kK^  ir«/MCx^/<€rov  dpta^  riyi  teal  vov 
Kci  Bwrpou^  irpds  cArb  K§M\i/UrQ),  and  it  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  in 
the  same  chapter  he  has  the  word  9ia0d9pau  of  the  scaling-ladders  used  by 
Pompey  against  Jerusalem.  The  ^t£6ioi  (the  main  streets  leading  out  of 
the  city)  and  the  9i6Soi  (cross-streets)  seem  to  be  distinguished :  for  the 
former  ct  Matt.  xxiL  9  r^s  ^€^^vs  tw  blwj  and  for  the  laige  number  of 
the  latter  cf.  the  added  words  in  the  LXX  of  Jer.  ii.  a8  icat  itar'  dpiB/i^ 
StcSdaiK  rfis  lepovcaXfifi  tBvcv  rg  "R&aX.  *' Jerusalem,  like  other  ancient  cities, 
was  probably  divided  into  quarters  by  main  streets  that  passed  out  to  the 
country  through  gates  . .  .  The  principal  streets  must  from  the  nature  of 
the  ground  have  run  fh>m  north  to  south,  and  these  must  have  been 
connected  by  cross-streets,  forming  insuiM^  which  were  no  doubt  inter- 
sected by  numberless  narrow  winding  lanes*'  (Smith,  Diet.  BiU.',  I,ii  1593). 
With  the  word  ia^XatM  (bending  back)  we  may  perhaps  compare  the 
statement  of  the  same  vmter  that  the  northern  and  southern  outliers  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives  '*  bend  rwmd  digktl^  towards  the  a^,  and  give  the  effect 
of  <  standing  round  about  Jerusalem  *  *'  (ibid.,  1587). 

'  The  meaning  is  doubtful.  Wendland,  reading  lk€CTrjKvlaSf  interprets 
the  passage  <'  especially  if  they  have  a  long  journey  to  make.*' 

*  Bestored  by  conjecture,  some  words  having  been  lost  in  the  MSS. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  Judaea  would  be  used  in  this  restricted  sense,  and 
Wendland*s  reading  '<  namely  those  in  the  centre  '*  is  perhaps  nearer 
the  mark. 
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of  all  laige  and  conseqaently  prosperous  cities  to  be  thickly  populated 
themselves,  while  they  neglect  the  countiyt  as  the  thoughts  of  every 
one  are  bent  on  enjoyment,  and  all  men  have  a  natural  propensity 
to  pleasure  \    And  this  is  what  happened  to  Alexandria,  a  city  which  109 
surpasses  all  others  in  size  and  prosperity.    For  the  country  folk 
by  migrating  to  the  town  and  making  a  long  stay  there  brought  the 
tillage  of  the  soil  to  a  low  ebb.    And  so  the  king,  to  prevent  them  1 10 
from  making  a  stay,  ordered  that  their  visits  should  not  exceed 
twenty  days :  and  he  likewise  gave  written  injunctions  to  the  officials, 
that  if  it  were  necessary  to  summon  any  such  persons  [to  town],  they 
should  decide  their  cases  within  five  days.    And  as  he  considered  m 
the  matter  one  of  great  importance,  he  established  judges  with  their 
subordinates  in  every  district',  that  so  the  tillers  of  the  soil  and 
their  directors  might  not,  while  making  private  gain,  diminish  the 
granaries  of  the  city,  I  refer  to  the  proceeds  of  agriculture'. 

*■  Cf.  Aristot.,  Eih,  N,,  iL  8.  8  otw  alrdi  /loAAor  irc^<^/ra/icv  iipdf  rcb  4801^, 
Zt6  timrd/ipopoi  IcfxiP  paWcv  irpdr  dMoXaalay  ij  npbs  KOfffuSrrjTa, 

'  KoTflt  vofio^  (the  technical  name  for  the  districts  into  which  Egypt 
was  divided),  not  mrflt  v6/wvs, 

*  The  agricultural  class  are  to  be  kept  on  the  land  and  prevented  from 
deserting  their  employment  in  order  to  make  the  large  private  incomes 
which  they  could  acquire  by  setting  up  business  in  the  dty.  The  meaning 
of  wpo<rrdT€u  (?  directors  or  agents)  is  doubtful.  Possibly  we  should 
render  "  the  agricultural  class  who  are  also  the  protectors  (or  backbone) 
of  the  city,"  rrjs  ir6\€cas  being  taken  to  refer  both  to  it  and  to  rd,  ra/afio.  A 
good  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  passage  by  an  important  papyrus 
document  which  is  assigned  to  the  year  165  b.c.  (Paris  Papyri,  no.  63, 
Notices  et  HxtraifSf  torn.  XVIII,  ed.  Letronne  and  Brunet).  This  document 
contains  directions  from  a  superior  ofRcial  in  Alexandria  to  subordinate 
officials  explaining  the  meaning  of  a  previous  edict  which  had  been  issued 
with  regard  to  agriculture,  and  had  been  misunderstood  (rwr  irp^s  roiV 
upc^/MTtUus  cff  iMxrd  rd  fiiXricrw  IvdcxoM^vfluy  t6v  rov  v€pi  rtjs  y§tpyias 
wpoorirf/iarot  row).  It  probably  refers  to  a  crisis  following  a  droughty 
and  illustrates  the  importance  attaching  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country.  An  explanation  of  the  previous  edict  is  required,  because 
some  of  the  military  class  had,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  edict, 
been  forced  to  take  part  in  the  agricultural  labour  imposed  by  it  when 
they  should  have  been  exempted.  Town  and  country  are  contrasted  as 
in  Aristeas.  The  subordinate  officials  have  ludicrously  (iMtdapi&9rj)  sup- 
posed that  the  citizen  class  already  laden,  day  and  night,  with  the  burden 
of  the  public  services  {robs  iv  rp  w6\€t  icai  Std  pvtcris  Kcit  Ik*  ^/iipas  iv  tcus 
kurovpyiais  Karawai^ovfUyovs)  were  to  be  forced  to  till  the  ground.  Many 
words  and  phrases  in  Aristeas  find  illustration  in  this  papyrus.  With 
&'  iyyp&wTon^  Sca^roAcb  Uaacti^  ct  in  the  Papyrus  KoBiri  wpo^itcrakfi^ay 
iita76X4it0a  (col.  7),  and  rtfXtKoi&Twy  btaaroKw  ytyorvicav  iffuv  koI  howiois  (tic) 
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iia  We  have  been  led  into  this  digrenion  bj  Eleazar*8  admiiible 
exposition  to  as  of  the  principles  to  which  we  have  referred.  Their 
industry  in  agriculture  is  indeed  great  For  their  country  is  thickly 
planted  with  olive  trees,  and  is  rich  in  cereal  produce  and  poise, 
in  vines  also  and  honey  in  abundance ;  fruit  trees  of  other  kinds 
and  palms  are  beyond  reckoning  with  them.    And  there  are  cattle 

113  in  abundance  of  all  sorts,  and  rich  pastures  for  them.  And  s6  they 
rightly  recognised  that  the  [rural]  districts  needed  a  dense  population, 
and  they  constructed  the  city  and  the  villages  in  correct  proportions. 

114  And  a  great  mass  of  spices,  precious  stones,  and  gold  is  conveyed 
by  the  Arabs  into  the  district  For  the  country,  besidee  being  suited 
for  cultivation,  is  also  adapted  for  commerce,  and  the  city  is  skilled  in 
many  arts,  and  has  no  lack  of  any  wares  that  are  carried  across 

115  the  sea.  For  it  has  havens  well  situated  which  supply  its  needs — 
namely,  that  at  Ascalon,  and  Joppa,  and  Cktsa,  as  well  as  Ptolemais 
which  was  founded  by  the  king'.  And  it  holds  a  central  position 
as  regards  these  places,  and  is  not  far  distant  from  them.  Thus  the 
country  eigoys  everything  in  plenty,  being  well  watered  <m  every 

1 16  side  and  securely  enclosed.  And  round  it  there  flovrs  the  Jordan 
so-called,  a  river  which  never  runs  dry.  The  country  originally 
embraced  not  less  than  sixty  million  acres  (although  subsequently 
the  neighbouriug  peoples  encroached  upon  it),  so  that  six  hundred 
thousand  men  became  possessors  of  lots  of  a  hundred  acres  each  *• 

mt  3<d  ypa/ifiAiwif  (col.  a,  35).  With  itp6  iroXXoC  mtod/uwot  (of  the  importance 
which  the  king  attached  to  agriculture),  cf.  (col.  6,  185)  wp6  irArrw^  y^ 
Ijytfffdtiityoi  rifit  W4fi  roQ  fUpavs  roOrw  awov^r  (of  the  same).  It  may  also  be 
noted,  in  connexion  with  the  word  wpoordrai  in  Aristeas,  that  the  verb 
wpoarf^  is  twice  used  in  the  papyrus,  meaning  apparently  '*to  super- 
intend **  or  ^  see  to  **  agricultural  work.  On  the  x^M<triarai  (or  circuit^ 
Judges)  see  the  Turin  Papyri,  ed.  Pejron,  p.  94. 

'  Le.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  writer  is  correct  in  implying  that  the 
place  received  its  name  of  Ptolemais  from  Ptolemy  II  (Schlirer,  0€$ehidt$^^ 
II,  119).  Its  earlier  name  was  Acco.  It  is  pointed  out  that  Joppa  did  nol 
fiall  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  until  after  146  b.  o.,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Jonathan,  and  shortly  after  finally  secured  by  Simon  (i  Maoc.  x.  76 ;  ziv. 
5,  34) :  OtoB.  did  not  belong  to  the  Jews  till  it  was  taken  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus  about  96  b.o.,  while  Ascalon  and  Ptolemais  never  formed  part  of 
their  territory.  In  view  of  the  error  with  regard  to  the  two  places  last 
named,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  inference  as  to  the  date  of  the  work 
firom  this  passage.  Wendland,  on  account  of  the  allusion  to  Gaza,  dates 
the  letter  after  96  b.o. 

*  The  text  is  doubtful.  Two  MSS.  read  inrtfiriWM  for  Mfiffffta^f  and 
Wendland  accordingly  translates  *<(when)  the  neighbouring  peoples 
retired**  (Le.  were  g^ually  driven  back  by  the  Israelites),  but  it  is 
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And  the  river,  like  the  Nile,  iff  swollen  abont  the  time  of  hairest  \ 
and  irrigates  a  large  part  of  the  land.  But  the  former  discharges  117 
its  waters  into  another  river  in  the  district  of  the  people  of  Ptole- 
mais',  while  the  latfcer  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  And  there  are 
other  so-called  brooks  flowing  down  [into  the  plain]  and  embracing 
the  parts  abont  Gaza  and  the  region  of  Azotns.  And  surrounded  as  116 
the  country  is  by  natural  defences,  invasion  is  difficult  and  im- 
practicable for  large  numbers,  because  the  passes  are  narrow,  being 
flanked  by  steep  cliffs  and  deep  defiles,  and  the  whole  mountain-range 
which  surrounds  the  entire  country  is  of  a  rugged  character. 

It  was  further  reported  that  in  former  days  there  were  copper  119 
and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Arabia.  But  the 
working  of  these  ceased  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  rule,  as  the  over- 
seers of  those  days  spread  a  false  report  that  the  working  of  them  was 
unprofitable  and  expensive,  in  order  to  prevent  the  country  from  120 
being  spoiled  for  the  sake  of  the  mining  of  the  aforesaid  places^  and 
possibly  taken  out  of  their  hands  as  a  consequence  of  the  Persian 
overlordship,  while  by  the  help  of  the  false  report  which  they  had 
spread  they  found  a  pretext  for  entering  the  district'. 

diiBoiilt,  with  that  rendering,  to  understand  the  contrast  between  itard,  r6 
ipxmw  and  fitriwiira.  The  number  600,000  is  taken  from  Exod.  xli.  37 
(the  number  of  Israelites  who  journeyed  from  Egypt)  ;  cf.  xxxix.  3  LXX, 
Numb.  xl.  91.  For  iKaroyrafMfipon  we  must  read  itearoyrdpovpot  as  Mahally 
pointed  out.  The  word,  '*a  hundred-acre  man,**  is  frequently  used  in 
the  Petrie  Papyri  of  the  veterans  to  whom  lots  of  land  in  the  Fayyum 
were  assigned  by  Ptolemy  11. 

^  Of.  Joshua  iii.  15. 

*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning ;  "  the  district  of  Ptolemais  **  is  rofarred 
to  in  z  Mace  x.  39.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  explain  the  writer^s 
geographical  errors. 

'  The  meaning  of  this  section  is  obscure.  There  is  a  passage  in  Agathar- 
chides  (second  half  of  the  second  century  b.c.)  in  his  work  on  the 
Erythraean  Sea  which  appears  to  have  some  relation  to  it.  Agatharohides 
describes  certain  gold  mines  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
(Diodorus  says  they  were  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia), 
the  working  of  which  ceased  partly  owing  to  the  Persian  rule :  €CfnjTai 
flip  y^p  Intd  rStP  vpinvp  rov  r&nw  fiaatkimf  rSiv  lur&KXw  4  ^^ff<f,  Si^Aivc 
tk  htpywffo,  v&r§  filp  Al$i6ww¥  M  riiP  Aiymrrim  w\4iB<nn  aw^XB&yros  .... 
T&n  tk  WiZw  «o2  Uipcvp  kwucparri<r6rrwp  (Mailer^  Oeog.  Gra&e,  Min^  I,  108, 
§  39).    This  description  is  repeated  by  Diodorus,  III,  19  ff. 
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[ELEAZAR  TAKES  LEAVE  OF  THE  TRANSLATORS.] 

I  haye  now  given  thee,  dear  brother  Philocrates,  such  a  summary 
description  of  these  matters  as  was  necessaiy.    The  story  of  the 

lai  translation  we  will  tell  in  the  seqaeL  Well,  the  high  priest  selected 
the  men  of  tbe  best  character  and  the  highest  cnltnre,  sach  as  one 
would  expect  from  their  noble  parentage.  They  were  men  who  had 
not  only  acquired  proficiency  in  Jewish  literature,  but  who  had  also 

laa  given  profound  study  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  And  for  this  reason 
they  were  well  qualified  to  be  sent  on  embassies,  and  undertook  this 
office  whenever  occasion  required.  And  they  possessed  a  great  genius 
for  conferences  and  discussions  bearing  on  the  law.  They  cultivated 
the  due  mean,  the  best  of  courses  \  and  while  they  abjured  a  harsh 
and  uncouth  disposition,  they  were  likewise  above  conceit  and  the 
assuming  of  an  air  of  superiority  over  others,  and  in  conversation 
they  condescended'  to  listen  and  to  give  a  suitable  reply  to  every 
question.  And  this  bearing  they  all  observed,  and  it  was  in  such 
conduct  that  they  most  desired  to  outstrip  each  other,  being  all 

133  worthy  of  their  leader  and  of  his  virtue.  And  one  might  see  how 
they  loved  Eleazar,  in  their  unwillingness  to  be  torn  from  him, 
and  he  them.  For  not  only  did  he  write  to  the  king  on  the  subject 
of  their  safe  return,  but  he  also  earnestly  besought  Andreas  to  work* 
[for  the  same  object],  entreating  us  to  assist  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

134  And  although  we  promised  to  give  good  heed*  to  his  wishes,  he  said 
that  he  was  deeply  distressed,  for  he  knew  how  the  king  in  his  love  of 
goodness  considered  it  the  greatest  of  privileges,  wherever  he  heard 
of  any  one  excelling  in  culture  and  wisdom,  to  send  to  fetch  him 

la^  to  his  court  Indeed,  I  have  been  told  of  a  wise  saying  of  his,  that 
by  having  about  his  person  just  and  prudent  men  he  would  possess 
the  greatest  defence  for  his  kingdom,  as  friends  unreservedly  offer 
advice  for  one*s  best  interests.    And  these  qualities  were  assuredly 

126  present  in  the  men  whom  Eleazar  was  now  sending.  And  he  a8seve]> 
ated  on  oath  that  he  would  not  let  the  men  go,  if  it  were  any  private 
interest  of  his  own  which  impelled  him  so  to  do,  but  it  was  only 
for  the  common  benefit  to  all  his  countrymen  that  he  was  sending 

1  With  this  praise  of  '<  the  mean  '*  (rd  lUaw  /taT^irnjfia)  et  §  293  vX^ 
ip  waai  fitrpt&rrjf  ica\6y,  and  §  956  fierpiowaS^  tcaBtarSna  (in  the  answer  to  the 
question,  What  is  philosophy?).  The  writer  dearly  favours  the  Peri- 
patetic school.    There  is  an  Aristotelian  element  in  his  vocabulary. 

*  Reading  irapa8c8c7/t^oi. 

'  Wendland  "  and  us,"  reading  xdl  liyas  for  voi^ai. 

*  Reading  <S  fporriffuv  (Wendland). 
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them.    For  [he  added]  a  good  life  consisted  in  the  observance  of  137 
the  laws,  and  this  end  was  attained  much  more  by  oral  communication 
than  by  reading.    From  these  and  similar  observations  it  was  clear 
what  were  his  feelings  towards  them. 


[ELEAZAR'S  DISCOURSE  ON  THE  LAW.] 

And  it  is  worth  while  briefly^  to  mention  the  explanations  given  laS 
by  him  in  reply  to  our  inquiries.  For  I  believe  that  most  men  have 
some  curiosity  about  the  regulations  in  the  law'  concerning  meats 
and  drinks  and  the  animals  which  are  considered  unclean.  Well,  129 
when  we  inquired  why,  although  there  was  only  a  single  creation, 
some  things  are  considered  unclean  for  food,  and  some  even  to  the  touch 
(for  the  law  is  scrupulous  in  most  things,  but  in  these  matters  it 
is  excessively '  scrupulous),  he  began  his  reply  as  follows : — 

''Thou  se^  (said  he)  the  powerful  influence  of  ordinary  intercourse  130 
and  association,  since  through  associating  with  evil  persons  men 
become  perverted  and  are  rendered  miserable  all  their  life  long, 
whereas,  if  they  consort  with  the  wise  and  prudent,  they  pass  from 
ignorance  and  enter  on  a  better  life.    Our  lawgiver,  then,  in  the  first  131 
place  defined  the  piinciples  of*  piety  and  righteousness,  and  gave 
detailed  instructions  concerning  these,  not  merely  in  the  form  of 
prohibitions  but  also  by  positive  commands,  and  showed  clearly  the 
harmful  effects  [of  disobedience]  and  the  visitations  sent  by  Gbd  upon 
the  guilty.     In  the  very  first  place  of  all  he  taught  that  God  is  one,  13^ 
and  that  his  power  is  made  manifest  through  all  things,  every  place 
being  filled  with  his  sovereignty,  and  that  none  of  the  things  done  in 
secret  by  men  on  earth  is  hidden  from  him,  but  whatever  a  man  does, 
aye  and  that  which  is  yet  to  be,  is  manifest  in  his  sight.    When  he  i33 
had  carefully  elaborated  these  points  and  made  them  plain,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  even  if  a  man  should  but  think  of  acting  basely, 
let  alone  the  doing  of  the  wrong,  he  could  not  be  hid :  thus  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  law  he  displayed  the*  power  of  God.    Such  then  v^as  134 
the  preface  with  which  he  opened,  and  he  showed  that  all  other  men 
except  our  nation  consider  that  there  are  many  gods,  although  they 

^  Reading  &<l  fipax^* 

*  Ct  Lev.  xi ;  Deut.  ziv.  3-90.  Compare  also  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  §  la 

'  The  reading  is  doubtful,  n^u^,  the  reading  of  Eusebius  and  most 
MSS.,  may  be  right.  Cf.  its  use  in  compounds  like  wa^ifit^inp,  <<  doubly 
long,"  waXipffMiot,  **  thickly  shaded." 

*  Or  perhaps  ''eigoined.*' 
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are  ihemselTes  fiur  more  powerful  than  those  whom  thej  vainly 

135  reverence.  For  they  make  efi&gies  of  stone  and  wood\  and  assert 
that  they  are  images  of  those  who  discovered  something  oseM  for 
their  life,  and  these  they  worship,  although  their  senselessness  is 

136  obvious.  For  that  any  one  should  be  a  god  in  virtue  of  this,  namely 
a  discovery,  is  altogether  foolish ' :  for  the  inventors  but  took  certain 
created  things  and  put  them  together  and  exhibited  them  in  a  useful 

137  form,  but  they  did  not  create  the  substances  themselves :  therefore  it 
is  idle  and  vain  to  deify  men  like  themselves.  Moreover,  there  are 
stiU  at  the  present  day  many  men  more  inventive  and  more  learned 
than  the  men  of  yore,  and  yet  they  would  never  think  of  worshipping 
them.    And  the  men  who  have  concocted  and  created  these  fables 

138  consider  that  they  are  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks.  For  what  further 
need  is  there  to  speak  of  the  rest  who  are  quite  sunk  in  vanity, 
Egyptians  and  the  like,  who  have  put  their  trust  in  wild  beasts  and 
most  of  the  creeping  things  and  vermin,  and  worship  these,  and  offer 

IZO  sacrifice  to  these,  whether  alive  or  dead  ?  When,  therefore,  the  law- 
giver, who  was  fitted  by  Qod  to  know  all  things,  had  in  his  wisdom 
considered  everything,  he  fenced  us  about  with  impregnable  palisades 
and  with  walls  of  iron,  to  the  intent  that  we  should  in  no  way 
have  dealings  with  any  of  the  other  nations,  pure  in  body  and  , 
mind,  released  from  vain  ideas,  reverencing  the  one  Almighty  God 

140  above  the  entire  creation.  And  hence  it  comes  that  the  priests 
who  rule  the  Egyptians  and  have  closely  investigated  many  things 
and  been  conversant  with  the  world',  call  us  *men  of  God,'  a  designa- 
tion which  does  not  belong  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  to  him  only 
who  reverences  the  true  God :  but  they  are  men  of  meat  and  drink 

141  and  raiment  V  for  their  whole  nature  finds  its  solace  in  these  things. 
But  with  our  countrymen  these  things  are  counted  of  no  worth,  but 
their  reflections  throughout  their  whole  life  concern  the  sovereignty 

143  of  God.  To  the  intent,  then,  that  we  should  not  become  perverted 
through  joining  in  the  pollutions  of  any'  or  consorting  with  base 
persons,  he  fenced  us  round  on  all  sides  with  laws  of  purification  in. 
matters  of  meat  and  drink  add  handling  and  hearing  and  seeing. 

^43  For,  speaking  generally,  all  these,  if  viewed  in  the  light  of  their 
inward  meaning,  are  alike,  being  directed  by  a  single  power,  and  in 

'  The  treatment  of  idol-worship  and  its  origin  should  be  compared  with 
Wisdom  ziii-xv. 

'  Reading  «t  n  and  Mf^rov, 
,  *  Or  '*  with  literature,"  reading  ypaftfi&rw  for  npayfULrwif  (Diels). 

*  This,  not  '*  shelter  **  or  '<  housing,**  is  certainly  the  meaning  of  ^«if 
here  (cf.  the  use  of  ff/eiwaafta  in  i  Tim.  vi.  8). 

*  Or  **  through  intercourse  with  any,'*  reading  9iufifu<ry6fim4H  (Wend.). 
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Qvery  detail  there  is  a  profound  reason  for  the  things  which  we  abstain 
from  using  and  those  of  which  we  make  use.  And,  to  give  an  example, 
I  will  explain  my  meaning  to  thee  by  touching  on  one  or  two  points. 
For  thou  must  not  be  led  to  follow  the  rejected  view  that  it  was  out  144 
of  regard  for  mice  and  weasels  ^  or  such  creatures  that  Moses  drew  up 
this  code  of  laws  with  such  exceeding  care :  no,  all  these  ordinances 
have  been  solemnly  made  to  promote  holy  meditation  and  to  build  up 
character  for  the  furtherance  of  righteousness.  For  all  the  winged  145 
creatures,  of  which  we  partake,  are  tame  and  distinguished  by  cleanly 
habits,  using  wheat  and  pulse  for  their  sustenance,  such  as  doves, 
turtle-doves,  locusts*,  partridges,  geese,  and  the  like.  But  as  touching  146 
the  forbidden  winged  creatures,  thou  wilt  find  that  they  are  wild  and 
carnivorous  and  that  they  use  the  power  which  they  possess  to  oppress 
the  remainder  of  their  kind,  and  that  they  get  their  sustenance  by 
preying  on  the  aforesaid  tame  creatures  with  violence :  and  not  on 
these  only,  but  they  also  carry  off  lambs  and  kids,  and  do  violence  to 
dead  men  and  living.  By  these  creatures,  then,  which  he  called  147 
unclean ',  the  lawgiver  signified  that  those  for  whom  the  laws  were 
ordained,  must  be  inwardly  righteous  and  oppress  no  one  through 
confidence  in  their  own  strength,  nor  carry  off  anything  by  violence, 
but  must  direct  their  lives  by  righteous  motives,  even  as  the  tame 
creatures  among  the  aforesaid  winged  things  consume  the  pulse  that 
grows  on  the  earth,  and  do  not  exercise  oppression  by  destroying 
their  kin^ 

''  By  such  injunctions,  then,  the  lawgiver  has  taught  persona^  of  148 
understanding  to  note  that  they  must  be  just  and  do  nothing  by 
violence,  nor  oppress  others  through  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
For  whereas  it  is  not  meet  even  to  touch  the  aforesaid  creatures  by  149 
reason  of  their  several  natures,  what  strict  precautions  must  we  not 
take  to  prevent  the  character  from  degenerating  to  a  like  condition  ? 
He  has,  then,  set  forth  all  these  rules  as  to  what  is  permitted  us  in  150 
the  case  of  these  and  the  other  creatures  by  way  of  allegory.    For  the 
parting  of  the  hoof  and  the  dividing  of  the  claws  ^  83rmbolize  discrimi- 
nation in  directing  every  action  to  a  good  end:  for  the  strength  151 
of  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  display  itself  in  action,  is  dependent 
upon  the  arms  *  and  legs.    He  constrains  us,  then,  to  do  everything 
with  discrimination  and  with  a  view  to  righteousness,  as  he  signifies^ 
by  these  symbols.    He  further  [signifies]  that  we  are  distinct  from 

^  Lev.  xi  99.  *  Lev.  xi.  aa.  '  Deut.  xiv.  19. 

*  Perhaps  we  should  read,  with  Eusebius,  "  by  destroying  the  infisrior 
or  kindred  creatures.** 

•  Lev.  xi.  3it ;  Dent  xiv.  6  it  «  Lit  « shoulders." 
^  The  text  is  doubtful :  I  read  b  ati/uiovrm. 
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15  a  all  men.  For  most  other  men  defile  themselyes  by  promiscnous 
unions,  working  great  unrighteonsness,  and  whole  countries  and  cities 
pride  themselves  on  these  things.  For  not  only  do  they  prostitute 
their  males  ^,  but  they  even  defile  mothers  and  daughters.    But  we  are 

153  expressly  kept  apart  from  these  things  *.  He  has  further  characterized 
the  possessor  of  the  aforesaid  gift  of  discrimination  as  possessing  also 
the  gift  of  memory.    For  "all  things  which  part  the  hoof  and  chew 

154  the  cud'**  to  thoughtful  minds  clearly  indicate  memory.  For  the 
chewing  of  the  cud  *  is  nothing  else  but  a  calling  to  mind  of  one's 
life  and  existence  ^ :  for  he  considers  that  life  exists  by  taking  food. 

155  And  therefore  he  gives  exhortation  by  this  scripture  also  where  he 
says  thus,  ''Thou  shalt  well  remember  the  Lord  who  wrought  in  thee 
the  great  and  wonderful  things  •."  For,  when  clearly  perceived,  they 
do  appear  great  and  glorious,  in  the  first  place  the  construction  of 
the  body,  and  the  means  for  digesting  the  food,  and  the  distinction 

156  between  the  several  members :  but  much  more  do  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  senses,  the  operation  and  invisible  movement  of  the  mind, 
and  its  rapidity  in  suiting  its  action  to  each  several  occasion  and  its 

157  discovery  of  the  arts  bear  the  marks  of  an  infinite  wisdom''.  And 
therefore  he  exhorts  us  to  bear  in  mind,  how  that  the  aforesaid  things 
are  both  created  and  preserved  by  the  power  of  God.  For  he  has 
appointed  every  time  and  place  for  the  continual  remembrance  of 

158  God,  the  Almighty  and  the  Preserver.  For  instance,  in  our  meat  and 
drink  he  bids  us  first  to  offer  our  sacrifice  [of  prayer]  and  not  till  then 
to  partake  of  food.  In  our  clothing,  too,  he  has  given  us  a  distinctive 
token  to  bring  [these  things]  to  remembrance  \  Likewise  also  he  has 
commanded  us  to  set  the  oracles  upon  our  gates  and  doors*,  that  God 

159  may  be  had  in  remembrance ;  and  he  expressly  orders  that  the  sign  be 

^  Or,  with  Eusebius,  **  have  intercourse  with  males.'* 

*  Aicurr^AAcu'  seems  here  to  combine  the  two  senses  of  *'  to  distinguish  '* 
and  **  to  command,*'  with  a  reference  to  Lev.  xviii.  6  ff.  Wendland  notes 
that  the  Egyptian  custom  of  marriage  with  a  sister  is  purposely  passed 
over  without  remark. 

*  Lev.  xi.  3. 

*  Of.  with  the  following  allegorical  explanation  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
10,  II :  Philo  De  Concupiaceniia  5  :  Theodoret  Quaest,  in  Lev.  xi.  189. 

*  Or  "constitution,'*  "structure." 

*  A  combination  of  Deut.  viL  18  and  x.  ai  LXX,  iv  trci  of  the  latter  verse 
being  here  interpreted  as  meaning  "  in  thy  body.**  0£  a  similar  eulogy 
of  the  human  anatomy  in  Clem.  Recog.  YIII,  agft 

^  Literally  "  contain  an  infinite  manner.'* 

*  Cf.  for  the^  "  mementoes  **  in  the  dress  of  an  Israelite  Schiirer  '  II, 
483 ff.  (Engl,  trans.  II,  a,  iii  fll). 

*  Deut  vL  7  fll 
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bound  round  upon  the  hands,  clearly  indicating  that  eveiy  action 
must  be  righteously  performed  with  a  remembrance  of  our  condition, 
and  above  all  with  a  fear  of  God.    And  he  bids  men  when  lying  down  160 
and  when  rising  up  to  meditate  on  the  things  which  God  has  created, 
considering  not  in  speech  only  but  also  in  thought  the  change  and 
the  impression  which  passes  over  them  when  they  fall  asleep,  and 
the  manner  of  their  waking,  and  how  divine,  as  it  were,  and  incom- 
prehensible is  the  interchange  of  these  states  ^    Thou  hast  now  been  161 
shown  the  exceeding  wisdom  of  the  saying '  concerning  discrimination 
and  memory,  for  so  we  have  expounded  the  parting  of  the  hoof  and 
the  chewing  of  the  cud.    For  the  laws  have  not  been  made  at  random 
and  capriciously,  but  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  to  point  out  where 
right  reason  lies.    For  by  his  detailed  injunctions  concerning  meat  i6a 
and  drink  and  touch,  he  bids  us  do  and  hear  nothing  at  random,  and 
not  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  overbearing  power  of  speech  have 
recourse  to  unrighteousness.    And  in  the  case  of  the  vermin  the  same  163 
principle  may  be  discovered.    For  the  habits  of  weasel  and  mouse ' 
and  of  all  the  like  animals  expressly  named  are  ii\juriou8.     For  mice  164 
mar  and  ii^ure  everything  not  only  to  get  themselves  food,  but  also 
in  such  a  way  that  anything  which  they  have  started  injuring  becomes 
utterly  useless  for  man.    And  the  weasel  tribe  is  unique,  for  beside  165 
the  aforenamed  habit  it  has  a  characteristic  which  defiles^  it:   it 
conceives  through  its  ears  and  gives  birth  through  its  mouth  ^.    And  166 
therefore  the  like  habit  of  men  is  unclean ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever 
they  have  embodied  in  speech  the  things  which  they  have  received 
through  the  ear  and  involved  others  in  ills,  they  are  guilty  of  gross 
uncleanness,  and  are  themselves  utterly  tainted  with  the  pollution  of 
their  impiety.    And  your  king  rightly  puts  such  men  to  death,  as  we 
are  informed.** — And  I  said,  *'  I  suppose  that  thou  speakest  of  the  167 
informers:  for  them  indeed  he  unfailingly  submits  to  tortures  and 
painful  deaths.** — And  he  replied :  "  Tes,  I  speak  of  them.    For  the 
practice  of  lying  in  wait  for  men*s  destruction  is  unholy.  And  our  law  168 
forbids  us  to  injure  any  whether  by  word  or  deed.    I  have  now  given 
a  brief  summary  of  these  matters,  and  have  shown  further  how  every 
regulation  has  been  made  with  a  view  to  righteousness,  and  nothing 

^  Cf.  §§  913-16  and  3  Maoa  v.  11. 

*  We  should  probably  read  c^Ao7ios,  taking  the  word  to  mean  **  a  good 
saying  "  (ot  €itXoyttv^tt  Xfycii^,  §  949).  Wendland,  adopting  this  reading, 
would  render  **  reasonableness.** 

*  Lev.  xL  99. 

*  Wendland  would  correct  to  fto\wTiM6v,  But  kvfuibtta$cu  may  bear 
this  sense,  e.  g.  in  4  Mace  xviii.  8. 

*  Cf.  Ep.  Bam.  X,  a 

VOL.  XV.  D  d 
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has  been  set  down  in  the  scripture  at  mndom  or  of  a  legendary  cImut* 
aoter^,  but  [all  is]  to  tbe  end  that  througbont  oar  whole  life  we  maj 
in  our  actions  exercise  righteousness  towards  all  men»  remembering 

169  the  sovereignty  of  Gk>d.  So  then  every  single  word  concerning  meats 
and  the  unclean  creeping  things  and  vermin  tends  towards  rigbteona- 
ness  and  righteous  dealings  between  man  and  man.** 

170  To  my  mind,  then,  he  appeared'  to  make  an  excellent  defence  in 
every  particular.  He  added,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  calves  and 
rams  and  he-goats  that  are  offered,  that  men  must  take  these  from 
the  herds  and  flocks  and  sacrifice  tame  animals,  and  nothing  that 
is  wild,  that  so  the  offerers  of  the  sacrifices  may  be  conscious  of  no 
arrogance,  while  they  take  to  heart  the  true  meaning  of  tbe  legislator. 
For  he  that  presents  the  sacrifice  makes  an  offering  of  the  whole 

171  disposition  of  his  soul.  I  consider,  then,  that  his  discourse  on  these 
matters  was  worth  repeating;  and  therefore  have  I  been  led  on, 
knowing  thy  love  of  learning,  dear  Philocrates,  to  explain  to  thee 
the  solemnity  and  the  inner  meaning  of  the  law. 


[RECEPTION  OP  THE  TRANSLATORS  AT  ALEXANDRIA.] 

17a  So  Eleazar,  when  he  had  offered  sacrifice  and  selected  the  men  and 
made  ready  many  gifts  for  the  king,  sent  us  on  our  way  with  a  strong 

173  escort '.  And  when  we  reached  Alexandria,  the  king  was  informed  of 
our  arrival.  And  Andreas  and  I,  being  admitted  to  the  court,  gave 
friendly  greetings  to  the  king  and  delivered  the  letter  from  Eleasar. 

174  And,  since  he  attached  great  importance  to  the  reception  of  the  dele- 
gates, he  gave  orders  to  dismiss  all  the  other  officials  and  to  summon 

175  the  men.  And  this  proceeding  excited  universal  surprise,  because  the 
custom  is  that  those  who  come  on  official  business  *  gain  access  to 
the  king's  presence  on  the  fifth  day,  while  envoys  from  kings  or 
eminent  cities  were  hardly  admitted  to  the  court  within  thirty  days. 
But  since  he  considered  the  new  comers  worthy  of  higher  honour, 
and  rightly  estimated  the  eminent  position  of  him  who  sent  them,  he 
dismissed  those  whom  he  considered  superfluous,  and  remained  walk- 

17^  ing  to  and  fro,  waiting  to  greet  them  on  their  arrival.  And  when 
they  entered  with  the  gifts  which  had  been  sent  and  the  precious  * 
parchments,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  law  in  gold  in  the  Jewish 

*  Read  /MeoOSft, 

*  Reading  lyotjd(*To  :  the  MSS.  have  Mfu(€f  <<  he  thought.** 

*  Literally  <<  with  much  security."  *  Reading  xPtfaTicpLAy. 

*  Possibly  9tcu^pois  has  come  into  the  text  through  dittography  of 
Zi^iptM,    Josephus  has  no  equivalent  for  it. 
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ohancters,  {he  material  being  wonderfully  prepared,  and  the  joining 
of  the  seyeral  leaves  being  rendered  imperceptible,  the  king,  when  he 
saw  the  men,  made  inquiry  concerning  the  books.    And  when  they  177 
had  taken  the  rolls  ont  of  their  coverings  and  nnroUed  the  leaves,  the 
king  after  pausing  for  a  long  while  and  making  obeisance  some  seven 
times,  said, ''  I  thank  you,  friends,  and  him  that  sent  yon  still  more, 
but  most  of  all  do  I  thank  God,  whose  oracles  these  aie.**   And  when  1 78 
all  with  one  accord  and  with  one  voice,  both  the  new  comers  and  the 
bystanders,  exclaimed,  **  Well  spoken,  0  king,**  he  was  moved  to  tears 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  joy.   For  the  tension  of  mind  and  the  exceed- 
ing greatness  of  the  honour  where  our  achievements  are  successful 
constrain  to  tears.     And  when  he  had  ordered  them  to  put  the  179 
rolls  ^  back  in  their  places,  then  at  length  did  he  greet  the  men 
and  say,  '*  It  was  right,  0  GU)d-fearing  men,  first  to  pay  due  homage  to 
those  treasures,  for  the  sake  of  which  I  sent  for  you,  and  thereafter 
to  extend  the  right  hand  to  you :  for  that  reason  have  I  done  this 
first.    But  I  have  regarded  this  day  of  your  arrival  as  a  great  day,  iSo 
and  from  year  to  year  shall  it  be  held  in  honour  all  our  life  long  *. 
Moreover  it  happens  that  our  naval  victory  over  Antigonus  fell  on  the 
same  day '.     And  therefore  also  it  shall  be  my  pleasure  to  sup  with 
you  to-day.    And  all  things  (he  added)  of  which  your  customs  allow  181 
you  to  partake  shall  be  duly  prepared  for  you,  and  for  me  with  you." 
And  when  they  had  expressed  their  gratitude,  he  ordered  that  the 
best  chambers  should  be  given  to  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
citadel,  and  the  banquet  made  ready. 
So  Nicanor,  the  lord  high  steward  \  summoned  Dorotheus,  who  had  1 8  a 

>  Apparently  five  rolls  or  volumes  (rt^xi),  each  containing  one  book  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

'  Philo  tells  us  (d$  vita  Mob.  II,  7,  140  M.)  that  in  his  day  there  was  an 
annual  festival  on  the  island  of  Pharos  to  commemorate  the  translation. 

'  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  Gonatas  in  the 
naval  battle  of  Cos  (circa  a6o  B.a),  and  Egypt  lost  the  oonmiand  of  the  sea 
for  several  years  until  Ptolemy  defeated  Antigonus  at  Andros  about  the 
year  245  b.o.  See  Mahaiiy,  Emp.  qf  the  PtoUmieSy  pp.  150,  171,  490;  Droy- 
sen,  Hist,  de  VHtUiniame,  III,  390.  Wendland  thinks  that  tlie  defeat  of 
Ptolemy  at  Cos  has  been  transformed  by  Aristeas  into  a  victory.  More 
probably  the  victory  of  Andros  is  referred  to.  See  /.  Q.  Jt,  XIV,  336. 
Both  battles  took  place  long  after  the  death  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

^  Reading  ^px^^iarpoi  for  dpxiirpoSf  a  conjecture  made  by  Letronne. 
Josephus  has  6  M  r^s  r&y  {ivatv  &wo9oxv^  rtTayfUvot.  The  word  Apxt^rpot 
is  found  on  an  inscription  (C,  J.  O.,  4678) ;  the  title  iUarpoiy  originally 
borne  by  an  official  who  tasted  the  dishes  before  the  king,  was  borrowed 
by  Alexander  firom  Persia.  See  Lumbroso,  JUehereh^  mr  VSconomU  pdiL  dt 
Vigyptej  905. 
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the  charge  of  gaests  from  this  nation,  and  ordered  him  to  make 
preparation  for  everything.  For  such  was  the  arrangement  decreed 
by  the  king»  and  it  may  still  be  seen  in  operation.  To  erery  state 
which  has  its  special  usages  in  matters  of  drink  and  meat  and  in  its 
mode  of  reclining,  was  there  a  corresponding  official  in  charge :  and 
then,  whenever  any  persons  visited  the  reigning  king,  preparations 
were  made  in  accordance  with  their  customs,  in  order  that  they  might 
experience  no  discomfort  but  live  at  their  ease.     And  this  happened 

183  in  the  case  of  these  men.  For  Dorotheus,  the  patron  of  visitors  from 
this  nation,  was  a  most  attentive  man.  Ue  laid  out  all  the  coverings 
for  the  couches  which  were  in  his  keeping  and  were  set  apart  for 
receptions  of  this  kind.  And  he  placed  the  couches  in  two  rows, 
according  to  the  king^s  direction :  for  he  had  ordered  him  to  make 
half  of  the  men  recline  at  his  [right]  hand,  and  the  remainder  behind  ^ 
his  own  couch,  neglecting  no  means  of  showing  them  honour. 

184  And  when  they  had  taken  their  places,  he  ordered  Dorotheus  to  per- 
form the  customary  rites  of  all  his  visitors  from  Judaea.  So  he 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  sacred  heralds  and  ministers  of  the 
sacrifices  and  the  others  who  usually  offered  the  prayers,  and  requested 
one  of  our  number,  Elisha*,  a  priest  advanced  in  years,  to  offer 
a  prayer.    And  he,  upstanding,  uttered  this  noteworthy  prayer: 

1 85  «  May  the  Almighty  God  give  thee  thy  fill,  0  king,  of  all  the  good 
things  which  he  has  created,  and  may  he  grant  thee  and  thy  wife 
and  children  and  them  that  live  in  harmony  with  thee  unfiuling 

186  enjoyment  of  them  all  throughout  life !  *'  At  these  words  there  was 
a  burst  of  applause  with  shouting  and  jubilation  lasting  for  some 
while :  and  thereafter  they  betook  themselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
feast  spread  out  before  them.  All  the  attendance  at  table  was  under- 
taken by  the  staff  of  Dorotheus,  among  whom  were  royal  pages '  and 
some  of  those  who  held  places  of  honour  at  the  king's  court. 

[THE  WISE  ANSWERS  OF  THE  TRANSLATORS.] 

187  And  after  an  interval,  when  an  opportunity  presented  itself,  he 
asked  him  who  occupied  the  first  place  at  table  (they  had  been 
arranged  according  to  age^),  how  he  should  preserve  his  kingdom 

^  As  Wendland  points  out,  a  person  reclining  on  his  left  arm  would 
turn  his  back  on  those  who  were  placed  on  his  left. 

*  The  true  reading  is  preserved  by  Josephus.  The  Aristeas  MSS.  call 
him  Eleazar. 

'  See  Lumbroso,  op.  cifc.,  907  ff. 

*  Of.  Oen.  xliil.  33,  and  Josephus,  Ant,  XII,  4,  9  (of  a  guest  at  the  table 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes)  {rwoieaTaMXiv*rai  .  .  ,  tcarcu^povijO^ls  &s  voTs  In  ri^r 
i^Xuciay  iw6  rShf  rn^  rAwovs  imrd  ri^  i^Uuf  9ia»€fi6pTwy. 
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onimpaired  to  the  last.  And  he,  after  a  brief  pause,  replied,  "  In  this  188 
way  wilt  thou  best  direct  it  aright,  by  imitating  the  never-ceasing 
forbearance  of  God.  For  if  thou  usest  longsuffering  and  punishest 
such  as  deserve  punishment  with  greater  forbearance  than  ^  is  due  to 
them,  thou  wilt  turn  them  from  wickedness  and  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance.*' 

And  the  king  praised  his  reply,  and  asked  the  next  one  how  1S9 
he  should  behave  in  all  his  actions  ^  And  he  replied  that  if  he 
observed  justice  towards  all  men,  he  would  act  in  all  things  for  his 
best  interest,  with  the  conviction  that  every  thought  is  clear  to 
God,  and  that  by  beginning  with  the  fear  of  God,  he  would  never 
be  disappointed. 

To  him  too  he  gave  a  cordial  recognition,  and  asked  another  how  190 
he  could  keep  his  friends  like-minded  with  himself.  And  he  said, 
'*  If  they  see  thee  taking  great  forethought  for  thy  subjects :  and  this 
thou  wilt  do  by  observing  how  God  does  good  to  the  human  race,  in 
that  he  provides  them  with  health  and  food  and  all  else  in  due 
season '." 

He  signified  his  assent  and  asked  the  next,  how  when  he  held  191 
his  audiences  and  sat  in  judgment,  he  might  obtain  a  good  report 
even  from  such  as  failed  in  their  suits.  And  he  said,  **  If  thou  showest 
impartiality  to  all  in  thy  words,  and  takest  no  action  against  the 
offenders  in  an  overbearing  or  tyrannical  spirit.  And  this  thou  wilt  19a 
do  if  thou  behold  est  the  ordering  of  God*s  ways.  The  deserving  have 
their  supplications  fulfilled,  while  to  such  as  fail  to  obtain  them  the 
harmful  nature  of  their  requests  is  made  known  through  dreams 
or  actions,  and  God  does  not  smite  them  according  to  their  sins  nor 
according  to  the  greatness  of  his  might,  but  uses  forbearance.'' 

And  after  highly  commending  him,  he  asked  his  neighbour  how  he  193 
might  be  invincible  in  warfare.    And  he  said,  "If  he  did  not  put 
his  trust  in  numbers  or  forces,  but  always  entreated  God  to  direct  his 
enterprises,  while  he  conducted  all  in  a  spirit  of  justice.'' 

He  approved  his  reply,  and  asked  the  next  one  how  he  might  194 
inspire  terror  into  his  enemies.    And  he  said,  "  If  while  possessing  an 
abundant  supply  of  arms  and  forces,  he  recognized  that  these  were 
powerless  to  produce  any  lasting  and  conclusive  result :  for  God  also, 

^  Beading,  with  Schmidt,  4  tcaBws,  The  word  translated  *< punish" 
properly  means  to  feel  or  pinoh  birds  to  see  whether  they  are  wortli 
buying  (Aristoph.,  Av.,  530).  With  the  last  words  of  the  section  cf.  Rom. 
iL  4  rd  xpqcrhp  rov  Btov  tls  iMr^ot&¥  o'c  6rfti. 

*  Or,  reading  tuturra  le&kXiara  vrith  Wendland,  *<do  everything  for  the 
best." 

»  Cf.  §  359 :  also  Pa  cxlv.  15,  civ,  27,  Acts  xiv.  17,  xvii  25. 
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bj  granting  a  reprieve  and  making  bat  a  display  of  his  sovereigntj  \ 
instils  terror  into  every  breast.** 

195  He  praised  him,  and  inquired  of  the  next  what  wonld  be  the  best 
thing  for  his  life.  And  he  replied,  **  To  recognize  that  Crod  is  supreme 
over  all,  and  that  in  our  best  actions  it  is  not  we  ourselves  who  direct 
our  resolves  aright,  but  €k>d  in  his  sovereignty  perfects  and  guides 
the  actions  of  us  all." 

196  He  admitted  the  wisdom  of  his  words,  and  asked  the  next  one  how 
he  could  preserve  all  his  possessions  unimpaired,  and  finally  deliver 
them  to  his  descendants  in  the  same  condition.  And  he  said,  ^  By 
continual  prayer  to  God  to  give  thee  good  designs  in  thy  under- 
takings, and  by  warning  thy  descendants  not  to  be  dazsded  by  their 
high  station  or  wealth,  since  it  is  Qod  who  bestows  these  gifts,  and  it 
is  not  on  their  own  account  that  they  have  pre-eminence  over  alL" 

197  He  gave  his  assent  thereto,  and  inquired  of  him  who  followed  how 
he  should  bear  what  befell  with  equanimity.  And  he  replied,  **  By 
taking  thought  that  all  men  are  fEuhioned  by  God  to  partake  of  the 
greatest  evils,  as  well  as  good  things,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  a  man 
to  escape  from  experiencing  them.  But*  €k>d  gives  a  good  courage, 
and  one  must  beseech  him  [for  the  same]." 

198  He  gave  him  cordial  thanks,  and  said  that  all  their  answers  had 
been  good.  "And  when  I  have  questioned  yet  one  more  I  will  cease 
for  the  present,  in  order  that  we  may  turn  to  enjoyment  and  take  our 
ease.     And  in  the  following  six  days  I  will  gain  some  further  know- 

199  ledge  from  each  in  turn  of  those  who  remain.*'  Thereupon  he  asked 
the  man,  '^  What  is  the  true  aim  of  courage  ?  **  And  he  said,  '*  To 
execute  in  the  hour  of  danger,  in  accordance  with  one*s  plan,  resolu- 
tions that  have  been  ri^tly  formed.  But  thy  resolutions,  0  king,  are 
good,  and  are  all  through  God*B  grace  fulfilled  to  thy  profit.*' 

aoo  And  when  they  had  all  signified  their  assent  with  loud  applause, 
the  king  said  to  the  philosophers,  many  of  whom  were  present, 
"I  think  that  the  virtue  of  these  men  is  extraordinary  and  their 
wisdom  profound,  seeing  that,  with  such  questions  propounded  to 
them,  they  haver  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  given  suitable  replies, 

aoi  while  they  all  take  God  for  the  starting-point  of  their  words."  And 
Menedemus,  the  philosopher  of  £retria^  said,  "True,  0  king:  for, 

^  Reading  rd.  r^t  Swcurrf  (at  with  Wendland.  He  suggests  that  the  want 
of  exactness  in  the  parallel  between  human  and  divine  relations,  hers 
and  elsewhere,  may  be  due  to  the  writer  having  before  him  some  older 
collection  of  sayings,  to  each  of  which  he  has  appended,  not  always  veiy 
skilfully,  a  theological  termination.  Ct  with  the  section  Wisdom  xii 
16-18. 

*  Menedemus  is  said  to  have  died  at  the  court  of  Antigonus  €kmatas 
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nnoe  the  tmivene  is  ruled  by  providence,  and  these  men  are  right  in 
holding  that  man  is  a  creature  of  6K>d,  it  follows  that  all  power  and 
beauty  of  speech  has  its  beginning  in  God.'* 

The  king  assented  thereto,  and  the  speeches  came  to  a  dose,  sea 
fisstivity  taking  their  place.    And  when  evening  drew  in,  the  banquet 
broke  up. 

On  the  following  day  the  guests  again  took  their  places,  and  the  90| 
banquet  proceeded  in  the  same  order.     And,  when  the  king  thought 
that  the  time  had  come  to  put  some  inquiries  to  the  men,  he  questioned 
those  who  were  placed  next  to  the  answerers  of  the  previous  day. 
He  began  the  discussion  with  the  eleventh  (ten  having  been  questioned  ao4 
on  the  previous  day),  and  when  silence  was  established,  inquired  how 
he  could  continue  to  be  rich.     And  after  a  brief  interval  he  to  whom  S05 
the  question  was  addressed  said,  "  If  he  did  nothing  unworthy  of  his 
empire  or  wantonly,  and  did  not  expend  money  on  empty  and  vain 
things,  but  ^  by  acts  of  kindness  drew  his  subjects  to  wish  him  well : 
for  God  is  the  cause  of  good  to  all  men,  and  his  example  must  be 
foUowed.*' 

The  king  commended  him,  and  asked  of  another  how  he  should  ao6 
adhere  to  the  truth.  To  this  he  replied,  '*  By  recognizing  that  lying 
brings  great  disgrace  to  all  men,  but  chiefly  to  kings.  For  as  they 
have  power  to  do  what  they  will,  what  object  have  they  for  falsehood  ? 
And  thou  must  further  take  to  heart,  0  king,  that  God  is  a  lover 
of  the  truth.'' 

He  gave  this  reply  his  hearty  approval,  and  turning  his  gaze  207 
[to  another]  said,  **  What  is  the  teaching  of  wisdom  ?  "  And  the  next 
one  replied,  "  As  thou  desirest  that  evils  should  not  befall  thee  ^  but  to 
partake  of  all  that  is  good,  thou  shouldst  act  in  this  spirit  to  thy 
subjects  and  to  offenders,  and  shouldst  more  gently  admonish  such 
as  are  virtuous  :  for  God  leads  all  men  by  gentleness." 

He  commended  him,  and  asked  of  his  neighbour  how  he  might  ao8 
be  humane.  And  he  said,  '^  By  considering  after  how  long  a  time 
and  through  what  great  sufferings  the  human  race  comes  to  maturity, 
aye  and  to  the  birth.  And  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  punish  with 
slight  provocation,  or  to  subject  men  to  injuries,  while  one  recognizes 
that  human  life  consists  of  pains  and  penalties.  Thou  wilt  therefore, 
on  reviewing  everything,  be  disposed  to  mercy:  for  God  also  is 
mercifuL" 

about  077  B.  a  It  is  not  known  that  he  ever  visited  Egypt,  and  what  is 
here  recorded  of  him  is  doubtless  fictitious. 

'  Reading  roiit  9k  bwortrarfiUvovSy  and  law&miv  just  before. 

*  Gf.  the  Jewish  (negative)  form  of  the  golden  rule  (Matt  vii.  la)  e.  g. 
in  tl^e  Didaohe,  L  a  toa  i^  BtkfjcTps  /<4  yoftaBai  coi,  /roc  ab  AXXqf  fiii  woIh, 
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209  With  a  word  of  approval  to  him  he  inquired  of  the  next  in  order; 
-^  "  What  is  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  kingship  ?  *'  **  To  keep 
oneself  incorruptible,"  he  replied ;  **  to  be  sober  for  the  greater  part  of 
one*8  life,  to  hold  righteousness  in  high  esteem,  and  to  make  persons 
with  these  qualities  one's  friends :  for  God  also  is  a  lover  of  righteous- 
ness.'* 

310  He  applauded  him,  and  said  to  the  next,  *' Wherein  does  piety 
consist?'*  And  he  said,  Tn  the  conviction  that  God  is  working 
in,  and  has  knowledge  of  all  things  at  all  times,  and  that  no 
unrighteous  deed  or  evil  action  of  man  can  escape  his  eye :  for  as  God 
doeth  good  to  the  whole  world,  so  wouldst  thou,  by  imitating  him,  be 
void  of  offence." 

an  He  signified  his  assent,  and  said  to  the  next,  ''What  is  the  end 
^  at  which  kingship  should  aim  ? "  And  he  said,  ^  To  govern  oneself 
aright,  and  not  to  be  led  by  wealth  and  rank  to  entertain  proud  and 
unseemly  desires,  if  thou  wouldst  reason  aright^.  For  thou  hast 
all  things  at  command,  and  they  are  as  nothing  * :  but  God  has  need 
of  nothing  and  is  gentle  withal.  And  let  thy  thoughts  be  as  becomes 
a  man,  and  aim  not  at  many  things,  but  at  those  which  suffice  for  thy 
kingly  office." 

aia  He  commended  him,  and  asked  the  next  one  how  his  deliberations 
might  be  for  the  best.  And  he  replied, "  If  in  everything  he  continually 
set  justice  before  him,  and  considered  injustice  to  be  the  annihilation 
of  life :  for  God  also  always  promises  the  gpreatest  blessings  to  the 
just." 

213  He  praised  him,  and  inquired  of  the  next  in  order  how  he  might  be 
free  from  disturbing  thoughts  in  sleep.  And  he  said,  **  Thy  question 
is  hard  to  answer.  For  in  sleep  we  cannot  bring  our  true  selves  into 
play,  but  are  therein  at  the  mercy  of  sensations  in  which  reason  has 

314  no  part  For  we  have  an  impression  on  our  minds  that  we  see  the 
things  which  pass  before  us,  but  we  are  unreasoning  in  supposing  that 
we  are  on  ship-board  and  ranging  over  the  sea,  or  flying  through  the 
air  and  passing  to  other  climes,  and  doing  other  such  things,  which 

ti5  we  then  suppose  to  be  really  taking  place  '.  But  my  decision,  so  fisur 
as  I  may  form  one,  is  this.  Thou  shouldst  by  every  means,  0  king, 
bring  thy  words  and  actions  to  the  test  of  piety,  that  so  thou  mayst 
be  conscious  that  in  adhering  to  the  path  of  virtue  thou  art  not 
deliberately  conferring  any  favour  in  defiance  of  reason,  nor  setting 

3 16  justice  aside  by  a  misuse  of  thy  power.  For  every  man's  mind  moves 
in  sleep  among  the  same  things  in  which  his  waking  hours  are  chiefly 

*  The  last  words  are  perhaps  corrapt. 

'  Wendland  conj^ures  "of  which  thou  hast  need**  (5<ra  8^or). 

'  The  text  is  corrupt.     I  read  A  xarA  toO^  IhrokafiMifofAti^  Ma$tffr6yau 
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spent,  but  God  directs  every  thought  and  action  which  aims  at  the 
highest  both  in  waking  honrs  and  in  sleep  ^.  And  therefore  art  thoa 
always  encompassed  with  tranquillity/' 

Him  too  he  extolled,  and  said  to  the  next  one,  ''As  thou  art  the  ^^7 
tenth  to  answer,  when  thy  reply  has  been  given,  we  will  betake 
ourselves  to  the  banquet."   And  he  asked,  "  How  might  we  do  nothing 
unworthy  of  ourselves?*'    And  he  said,  "Look  ever  to  thy  dignity  a  18 
and  eminence,  in  order  that  thy  words  and  thoughts  may  be  in  keep- 
ing therewith,  knowing  that  the  thoughts  and  conversation  of  all  thy 
subjects  are  concerned  with  thee.    For  thou  must  not  appear  as  319 
the  least  of  ^  the  actors,  for  they  look  to  the  part  which  they  must 
assume  and  suit  all  their  actions  thereto :  but  thou  art  not  acting  ^ 
a  part,  but  art  king  indeed,  God  having  given  thee  the  governorship 
of  which  thy  character  renders  thee  worthy." 

And  when  the  king  had  graciously  applauded  loud  and  long,  they  s^o 
exhorted  the  men  to  take  some  rest '.    And  when  the  turn  of  these 
men  was  ended,  they  betook  themselves  to  the  next  portion  in  the 
order  of  the  banquet. 

On  the  following  day  the  same  order  was  observed,  and  when  aai 
the  king  thought  that  the  time  was  come  to  put  some  inquiries 
to  the  men,  he  asked  the  first  of  those  who  yet  remained  to  be 
questioned,  "What  is  the  highest  form  of  sovereignty?"     And  aaa 
he  replied,  "To  be  master  of  oneself  and  not  to  be  carried  away 
by  one's  impulses.    For  all  men's  minds  have  some  innate  proclivity ;  a 23 
most  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  eating  and  drinking  and  pleasure, 
while  kings  in  virtue  of  their  high  station  are  bent  on  the  acquisition 
of  territory  *,    But  moderation  in  all  things  is  good.    Take  what  Qod 
gives  and  keep  it,  but  desire  not  what  is  unattainable." 

He  was  pleased  with  his  words,  and  asked  his  neighbour  how  he  224 
might  be  free  from  envy.  And  he,  after  a  pause,  said,  "  Chiefly  by 
considering  how  it  is  God  who  apportions  to  all  kings  their  glory  and 
great  wealth,  and  that  no  one  by  his  own  power  ^  is  king :  for  all  men 
desire  to  partake  of  this  glory,  but  they  cannot,  since  it  is  a  gift 
of  God." 

^  I  should  now  read  $€6s  94  (in  place  of  &s  9i  of  the  MSS.)  and  ^7^770- 
p6rm.  The  divine  name  is  never  wanting  in  the  concluding  words  of 
each  speaker,  and  ttaTtvOvytiv  elsewhere  is  used  actively  and  generally  of 
the  guiding  hand  of  Qod  (cf.  $  18  a  very  similar  passage). 

"  Or  "  inferior  to  the  actors." 

'  Lit.  '*  to  sleep."    Possibly  there  has  been  some  dislocation  in  the  text 

*  Perhaps  (reading  ical  for  Mord  with  Wendland)  "  while  kings  are  bent 
on  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  great  renown." 

*  Probably  wop  iavT6p  should  be  read  with  Wendland. 
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2t5  He  commended  the  ipeaker  at  some  length*  and  asked  the  next  ons 
how  he  should  despise  his  foes.  And  he  replied,  "If  thon  hast 
exercised  goodwill  towards  all  men  and  formed  Menddiipa,  thon  hasi 
no  need  to  fear  any  man.  But  to  be  in  high  fitvonr  with  all  men 
is  the  Tery  best  of  good  gifts  to  receive  from  God  V 

ss6  He  assented  thereto,  and  called  upon  the  next  one  for  a  reply  to  the 
question,  how  he  might  retain  his  glory.  And  he  said,  '*  If  by  kind- 
ness and  gracious  acts  thou  showest  thyself  liberal  and  bountiful 
to  others,  thou  wilt  never  have  lack  of  glory ;  but  that  the  aforesaid 
graces  may  continue  to  be  thine,  thou  must  always  entreat  God.** 

937  After  a  kindly  word  of  praise  to  him  he  asked  another,  "  To  whom* 
should  we  show  a  studied  generosity  ?  "  And  he  replied,  **  All  men 
think  that  such  should  be  shown  to  those  who  are  well  disposed  to  us, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  keen  and  open-handed  generosity  is  owing 
to  those  who  dissent  from  us,  that  by  these  means  we  may  bring  them 
over  to  the  path  of  duty  and  of  their  own  interest  But  one  must 
entreat  Gk>d  that  this  end  may  be  attained,  since  he  rules  the  minds 
of  all  men.'* 

a  38  He  assented  thereto,  and  called  upon  the  sixth  man  for  a  reply 
to  the  inquiry,  "  To  whom  should  gratitude '  be  shown  ?  **  And 
he  replied,  "To  parents  at  all  times,  since  God  has  given  a  very  great 
commandment  concerning  the  honour  due  to  parents  ^  And  in  the 
second  place  he  sets  the  relations  of  friend  with  friend,  calling  a  friend 
as  precious  as  a  man's  own  soul  K  But  thou  dost  well  in  making  all 
men  thy  friends.** 

3  39  He  gave  him  a  word  of  commendation,  and  inquired  of  the  following 
one,  "  What  is  of  like  value  with  beauty  ?  "  And  he  said,  *'  Piety  : 
for  this  is  a  beauty  of  the  first  quality.  And  its  power  is  love,  for  this 
is  a  gift  of  6k>d.  And  this  dost  thou  possess,  and  therein  thou  hast  all 
blessings  comprised.*' 

330  He  applauded  his  answer  very  warmly,  and  asked  of  the  next,  how, 
after  a  failure,  he  should  regain  the  esteem  which  he  eqjoyed  before. 
And  he  replied,  *'  Failure  for  thee  is  impossible,  as  thou  hast  sown  thy 
favours  broadcast,  and  these  cause  goodwill  to  spring  up,  which  is 
mightier  than  the  strongest  armour  and  affords  the  greatest  protec- 

331  tion.  But  should  any  fail,  they  should  no  longer  do  those  .things 
which  occasion  their  failure,  but  form  friendships  and  act  righteously. 
But  to  be  a  doer  of  good  deeds  and  not  of  the  reverse  is  a  gift  of 
God.** 

*  The  text  appears  to  be  oormpt.    I  suggest  tentatively  inu  iHiA«r  Sw^wr. 

*  Resding  U/it  riva,  with  WendUnd. 

*  Or  "kindness,"  "oonsiderstion."  *  Ezod.  xx.  is. 

*  Deut.  xiii  6  (7  Heb.). 
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Well  pleased  therewith  he  asked  of  the  next  one,  how  he  might  he  23^ 
free  from  grief.  And  he  replied,  "  Bj  iignring  no  one,  doing  good  to 
all,  and  following  after  righteousness,  since  its  fmits  produce  freedom 
firom  grief.  Bat  supplication  must  be  made  to  God,  that  unforeseen  233 
accidents  maj  not  spring  up  to  our  ii^my,  I  mean  such  as  deaths, 
diseases,  pains,  and  Uie  like.  But,  as  thou  art  pious,  doubtless  no  such 
accident  will  befall  thee.'* 

He  commended  him  highly,  and  asked  the  tenth  man,  *'  What  is  the  334 
greatest  glory  ?  *'  And  he  said,  "  To  honour  God,  and  tiiat  not  with 
gifts  or  sacrifices,  but  with  purity  in  the  soul  and  in  the  de?out  con- 
yiction  that  all  things  are  fJEishioned  and  directed  by  God  in  accord- 
ance with  his  will.  And  thou  art  ever  of  this  mind,  as  all  may  see 
from  thy  actions  in  the  past  and  in  the  present.*' 

Thereupon  the  king  with  a  loud  voice  gave  them  all  a  hearty  335 
welcome  and  a  word  of  praise,  the  other  guests,  especially  the 
philosophers,  joining  in  the  applause.  For  these  men  in  their  con^ 
duct  and  speech  fcur  excelled  iiie  philosophers,  in  that  they  took  God 
for  their  starting-point.  And  after  this  the  king  proceeded  graciously 
to  drink  their  healths. 

On  the  following  day  the  order  of  the  banquet  was  as  before,  and  236 
when  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  the  king,  he  questioned  those 
who  came  next  to  the  men  who  had  already  given  replies.  Of  the 
first  he  asked,  "Can  wisdom  be  taught?**  And  he  replied,  '*The 
soul  is  through  God's  power  so  adapted  as  to  accept  all  that  is  good 
and  to  reject  what  is  contrary  thereto." 

He  assented,  and  inquired  of  the  next  one,  **What  contributes  most  337 
to  health?*'     And  he  said,   "Temperance.     But  this  cannot  be 
attained  unless  €k>d  dispose  the  mind  thereto.** 

He  gave  him  a  kindly  word,  and  asked  of  the  next,  how  he  should  338 
pay  his  debts  of  gratitude  to  his  parents.    And  he  replied,  '*  By  giving 
them  no  pain.     But  this  is  impossible  unless  God  guides  the  mind  to 
what  is  best." 

To  him  also  he  gave  his  assent,  and  inquired  of  the  next  in  order,  339 
how  he  should  become  an  eager  listener.  And  he  replied,  *'By 
recognizing  that  it  is  to  thy  profit  to  know  all  things,  so  that  by 
selecting  some  one  of  the  things  which  thou  hast  heard,  and  bringing 
it  to  bear  on  an  emergency,  thou  mayst  counteract  the  events  of 
oritical  times  ^  with  God's  guidance :  for  the  fulfilment  of  men's  actions 
rests  with  him." 

He  commended  him,  and  inquired  of  the  next  how  he  should  avoid  240 
any  action  contrary  to  law.    He  replied  thereto,  **  If  thou  wilt  recog- 

^  Text  and  meaning  ars  doubtful. 
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Bize  that  God  gave  the  lawgivers  their  ideaci  to  the  end  that  men*8 
lives  might  be  preserved,  thou  wilt  let  thyself  be  led  by  them.** 

241  He  approved  his  reply ,  and  said  to  another,  **  What  advantage  does 
kinship^  bring?"  And  he  replied,  "The  strength  of  kinship  is 
apparent  if  we  consider  that  we  are  the  losers  by  the  misfortunes 

24  a  which  befall  [onr  kin],  and  if  we  suffer  as  they  do  (and  by  such  con- 
duct we  shall  win  their  esteem  and  a  higher  place  in  their  regard,  for 
a  kindly  sympathy '  forms  of  itself  an  indissoluble  [bond]  whatever 
befall),  while  in  their  prosperity  we  should  require  nothing  of  theirs, 
but  entreat  God  to  give  them  every  blessing.** 

343  He  extended  a  like  approval  to  him  as  to  the  others,  and  asked 
another  man,  ''How  is  fearlessness  produced?'*  And  he  said, 
**  When  the  mind  is  conscious  of  no  wrong-doing,  and  God  directs  it 
so  that  all  its  counsels  are  good.** 

344  With  a  word  of  assent  to  him,  he  inquired  of  another  how  he  might 
have  right  reasoning  at  command.  He  replied,  '*  If  he  constantly  kept 
the  misfortunes  of  men  before  his  eyes,  and  marked  how  God  takes 
away  their  prosperity  and  advances  others  to  glory  and  honour.** 

245  He  gave  him  his  hearty  approval,  and  requested  his  neighbour  for  a 
reply  to  the  question,  how  he  might  avoid  falling  into  sloth  or  a  life 
of  pleasure.  He  replied,  '*  By  bearing  in  mind  that  thou  art  ruler  of 
a  great  kingdom  and  governor  of  vast  multitudes,  and  so  thy  mind 
must  not  be  occupied  with  anything  else,  but  devote  its  attention  to 
their  welfare.  But  thou  must  ask  God  that  none  of  thy  duties  may 
be  neglected.*' 

246  Him  too  he  commended,  and  asked  the  tenth  man  how  he  might 
detect  persons  who  were  acting  deceitfully  towards  him.  To  this  he 
replied,  **By  observing  whether  the  behaviour  of  those  about  thy 
person  is  gentlemanly,  and  whether  an  orderly  conduct  is  preserved  at 
receptions  and  councils  and  in  general  intercourse,  and  by  seeing  that 
the  bounds  of  propriety  are  in  no  way  exceeded  in  congratulations 

347  and  in  their  whole  behaviour.  But  God  will  guide  thy  mind,  0  king, 
to  what  is  best.**  The  king  applauded  and  praised  them  all  one  by 
one,  the  other  guests  doing  likewise,  and  they  began  to  make  merry '. 

348  On  the  following  day  he  waited  for  the  right  moment  and  asked 
the  next  in  order,  **What  is  the  grossest  negligence?**  To  this 
he  replied,  '*  When  a  man  is  careless  of  his  children,  and  does  not 
devote  every  effort  to  their  education.    For  our  prayers  to  God  are 

^  For  the  avyy€vus  or  relatives  of  the  king  (a  court  title)  see  Lumbroao, 
Reeherches  sur  Viconomie  poL  de  VigyptSf  189  fEl 

'  Reading  <rvr(p7^ 

*  Or  perhaps  the  literal  meaning  of  fxikw€tv  ''to  sing'*  is  intended  :  et 
EoclOB.  xlix.  I  {uts  fMvffucd  iy  cv/iwociqf  oiyov),  xL  ao. 
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always  not  s^  much  for  ourselvea  as  for  oar  offspring,  that  every 
blessing  may  be  theirs.  But  the  desire  that  our  children  ^  may  be 
endued  with  discretion  comes  through  the  power  of  God.** 

He  said  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  asked  another  how  he  might  349 
be  a  lover  of  his  country.  ''By  keeping  in  mind/'  he  replied,  "*  that 
it  is  good  to  live  and  die  in  one's  own  land.  But  to  live  in  a  foreign 
country^  brings  contempt  for  the  poor  man,  and  disgrace  for  the  rich, 
who  are  suspected  of  being  in  exile  on  account  of  their  misdeeds.  If, 
then,  thou  doest  good  to  all  men  (as  is  thy  constant  habit,  since  God 
grants  thee  gradousness  towards  all)  thou  wilt  prove  thyself  a  lover 
of  thy  country.** 

After  hearing  him  he  inquired  of  the  next  one,  how  he  might  live  250 
amicably  with  a  wife.  **  By  bearing  in  mind,"  he  replied,  "  that  the 
female  sex  is  rash  *  and  energetic  in  pursuing  its  desires,  and  subject 
to  sudden  changes  of  opinion  through  fallacious  reasoning,  and  weak 
by  nature :  and  one  must  treat  them  in  a  rational  way  and  not  by 
opposing  provoke  a  quarrel.  For  life  is  then  guided  aright,  when  the  351 
steersman  knows  the  port  to  which  he  must  direct  his  course.  But, 
if  God's  help  be  invoked,  life  itself  is  in  all  things 'steered  aright." 

He  admitted  the  wisdom  of  his  words,  and  asked  the  next  one  how  352 
he  might  be  kept  free  from  error.  And  he  said,  **By  doing  every 
action  gravely^  and  with  deliberation,  and  not  giving  credence  to 
slanders,  but  testing  for  thyself  what  is  told  thee,  and  pronouncing 
thy  own  judgment  on  the  petitions  submitted,  and  being  guided  by 
thy  own  judgment  in  granting  them,  so  wouldst  thou  be  free  from 
error,  0  king.  But  to  be  of  this  mind  and  to  live  this  life  is  a  work 
which  demands  divine  power.** 

He  was  delighted  with  these  words,  and  asked  the  next  one  how  he  353 
might  avoid  anger.  To  this  he  replied,  **  By  bearing  in  mind  that 
thou  hast  power  to  do  all  things,  even  to  inflict  sentence  of  death  if 
thou  art  angry  ° :  and  this  were  unprofitable  and  grievous  that  thou 
shouldst  deprive  many  of  life  because  thou  art  their  lord.  And  where  254 
all  are  thy  subjects  and  none  resists  thee,  to  what  end  shouldst  thou 
be  angry?  And  thou  must  know  that  God  orders  the  whole  world 
with  gracious  kindness  and  without  wrath  at  all,  and  thou,"  said  he, 
*'mu8t  follow  his  example,  0  king.** 

^  Reading  muSk  with  Wendland.  Perhaps  we  should  adopt  his  further 
correction  rd  9i  iwi9ia$ai  waiBia  «r.r.X.,  '<But  to  live  to  see  our  children 
endued  with  discretion  (or  *  temperance  *)iBtL  gift  which  comes  '*  &c. 

*  'H  91  ^cytrcM  Wendland.  Of.  the  description  of  the  humiliating  life 
of  "the  sojourner"  in  Ecdus.  xxix.  aa-a8.  •  Or  "  impetuous." 

*  Adopting  Mendelssohn's  correction  ifri  2c/iWDs  in  place  of  l^ccr  *Cls, 

*  Reading  ivi^ptiy. 
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355  He  said  that  lie  had  answered  well,  and  inqnired  of  him  who  eame 
next,  "Wherein  does  sound  jad^ment  consist?**  ''In  doing  all 
things  aright  with  deliberation,**  he  replied,  "  and  while  forming  our 
decisions  not  neglecting  to  weigh  ^  the  iigurioos  effects  of  following 
the  opposite  view,  that  so  after  considering  eveiy  point  we  may  be 
well  advised  and  our  purpose  may  be  fulfilled.  But,  what  is  more 
important  than  all,  every  resolution  of  thy  will,  through  the  sove- 
reign power  of  Gk>d,  find  accomplishment,  since  thou  dost  practise 
piety." 

2^6  He  said  that  he  too  had  answered  rightly,  and  asked  another,  "What 
is  philosophy  ?  **  "*  It  is  to  deliberate  well  over  all  contingencies,** 
he  replied,  ''and  not  to  be  carried  away  by  one's  impulses,  but  to 
ponder  the  iiyuries  which  are  the  outcome  of  the  passions,  and  to  do 
the  duty  of  the  moment  as  it  should  be  done,  keeping  one's  passions 
under  restraint.  But  we  must  pray  to  God  that  we  may  give  our 
attention  to  these  things." 

357  Him  too  he  applauded,  and  asked  another  how  he  might  meet  with 
approbation  when  living  in  a  foreign  country '.  **  By  treating  all  men 
as  thy  equals,"  he  said,  "  and  behaving  rather  as  the  inferior  than  as 
superior  to  those  among  whom  thou  sojournest  For  God  accepts  the 
lowly  disposition,  and  the  human  race  likewise  '  deals  kindly  with  the 
humble." 

358  He  gave  his  assent  thereto,  and  asked  another  how  the  structures 
which  he  raised  might  endure  hereafter.  To  this  he  replied  "  [that 
they  would  do  so]  if  his  creations  were  on  a  great  and  magnificent 
scale,  so  that  beholders  would  spare  them  for  their  beauty,  and  if  he 
neglected  no  one  who  produced  such  works,  and  did  not  compel  others 

359  to  cany  out  his  requirements  without  pay.  For  if  he  considered  how 
God  shows  great  consideration  for  the  human  race,  supplying  them 
with  health  and  keenness  of  perception  and  his  other  gifts  \  he  too 
would  act  in  a  way  corresponding  somewhat  thereto,  by  giving  men 
the  due  reward  for  their  labours.  For  it  is  the  works  which  are  done 
in  righteousness  which  also  endure." 

3^0  He  said  that  he  too  had  spoken  well,  and  asked  the  tenth,  "  What  is 
the  fruit  of  wisdom?**     And  he  replied,  "To  be  conscious  of  no 

361  wrong-doing,  and  to  live  a  life  of  sincerity.  For  from  these  things 
thou  gainest  the  highest  joy  and  a  tranquillity  of  soul,  most  mighty 
king,  aye,  and  good  hopes  in  God,  while  thou  dost  govern  thy  kingdom 
in  piety." 

^  Literally  '*  comparing,"  i.  e.  with  the  advantages  of  the  course  adopted. 
'  Reading  kv  ^cvtre/f  with  Mendelssohn. 

*  KoiMM.    Or  ''For  it  is  commonly  found  that  God"  &c    Wendland 
(Addenda)  suggests  tcaB&i,  '  Cf .  $  190. 
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And  all  [the  company]  after  hearing  them,  expressed  their  approval 
with  loud  applause.  Thereupon  the  king  in  ttie  fullness  of  his  J07 
turned  to  the  drinking  of  healths. 

On  the  following  day  the  banquet  proceeded  in  the  same  order  as  s^t 
before,  and  when  the  time  was  come  the  king  questioned  those  who 
yet  remained.  And  to  the  first  he  said,  "How  should  one  keep  one- 
self from  pride  ?  **  And  he  answered,  ''  By  preserving  an  impartial  363 
attitude  and  reminding  himself  constantly  that  he  was  a  man  as  well 
as  a  leader  of  men.  And  Grod  putteth  down  the  proud  but  exalteth 
the  meek  and  humble  \'* 

After  a  kindly  word  to  him  he  asked  the  next  in  order,  "  Whom  264 
should  one  take  for  one*s  counsellors?"    "Those,"  he  replied,  "who 
have  been  tried  in  many  matters,  and  preserve  a  sincere  loyalty  to 
thee,  and  all  who  share  thy  principles.    But,  that  these  ends  may  be 
attained,  God  manifests  himself  to  those  who  are  worthy." 

He  commended  him,  and  asked  another,  "  What  is  the  most  neces-  *^S 
sary  possession  for  a  king?"    "The  good  wishes  and  love  of  his 
subjects,"  he  replied.    "  For  by  these  there  is  formed  an  indissoluble 
bond  of  loyalty.    But  it  is  Qod  who  causes  these  things  to  fiedl  out  as 
thou  wouldst  have  them." 

He  commended  him  highly,  and  inquired  of  another,  "  What  is  the  ^^ 
aim  of  oratory  ?  "  And  he  said,  "  To  persuade  one*s  opponent,  point- 
ing out  his  errors  by  means  of  the  chain  of  arguments  which  he  has 
formulated '.  For  in  this  way  wilt  thou  win  over  thy  hearer,  not  by 
direct  contradiction,  but  by  showing  appreciation  withal,  in  order  to 
convince  him.    But  persuasion  is  attained  through  (jh>d's  working." 

He  said  that  he  bad  spoken  well,  and  asked  another  how,  in  view  ^67 
of  the  mixture  of  races  within  his  kingdom,  he  should  live  amicably 
with  them.    '*By  adapting  thy  manner  to  suit  each  man,"  was  his 
reply,  **  taking  righteousness  for  thy  g^ide,  even  as  thou  dost,  since 
Qod  grants  thee  right  judgment." 

He  gave  him  his  cordial  thanks,  and  said  to  the  next  one,  "  For  a68 
what  things  should  one  be  grieved  ?  "  To  this  he  replied,  "  For  our 
fHends'  misfortunes,  when  we  watch  their  long  continuance  and 
hopelessness ;  for  reason  does  not  permit  us  to  be  grieved  for  such  as 
are  dead  and  released  from  ills.  Tet  all  men  when  they  are  grieved 
think  only  of  themselves  and  their  own  advantage.  But  to  escape 
from  every  iU  is  possible  only  through  the  power  of  Grod." 

He  said  that  he  had  answered  aright,  and  addressed  another  with  269 
the  words,  "How  does  ill-repute  arise?"    And  he  replied,  "When 

*  Cf.  I  Sam.  ii.  7  f. ;  Prov.  iii.  34 ;  Luke  i.  51  f. 

*  The  meaning  is  a  little  doubtfuL  Wendland  translates  "  by  a  skilful 
arrangement  of  the  arguments.^* 
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pride  and  unbounded  self-confidence  lead  the  way,  dishononr  and 
ruined  reputation  follow  close  on  their  heels.  But  all  reputation  is 
at  God*s  disposal,  who  assigns  it  where  he  will/* 

370  His  reply  also  he  endorsed,  and  asked  of  the  next  in  order,  to  whom 
he  should  entrust  himself.  "  To  those/'  he  replied,  '<  who  attend 
upon  thee  out  of  goodwill,  and  not  from  fear  or  self-interest  \  making 
gain  their  sole  motive.  For  the  former  manner  is  a  token  of  love,  but 
the  other  of  illwill  and  time-serving :  for  the  man  who  is  bent  on  * 
advancing  his  own  interests  has  a  treacherous  nature.  But  thou  hast 
the  goodwill  of  all  men,  since  God  gives  thee  good  counsel.*' 

371  He  said  that  he  had  answered  wisely,  and  said  to  another,  "  What 
preserves  a  kingdom  ?  "  To  this  he  replied,  **  Care  and  watchfulness 
to  see  that  no  injury  is  inflicted  by  those  who  are  set  over  the  people 
in  official  positions.  And  such  is  thy  practice,  since  God  grants  thee 
the  gift  of  grave  reflection.'* 

973  He  corroborated  his  words,  and  asked  another, "  What  keeps  favour 
and  honour  secure?  **  And  he  said,  ** Virtue,  for  it  is  the  fulfllment 
of  good  works,  and  rejects  what  is  base  :  and  even  so  thou  dost  pre- 
serve thy  perfect  bearing  towards  all— a  gift  which  thou  hast  from 
God." 

175  He  received  his  reply  graciously,  and  asked  the  eleventh  (for  their 
number  exceeded  seventy  by  two),  how  even  in  warfare  he  might 
maintain  a  peaceful  tranquillity  of  soul.  And  he  gave  his  opinion 
thus :  "  If  thou  canst  reflect  that  no  harm  has  been  done  to  any  of  thy 
subjects,  and  that  all  will  fight  for  the  glory  of  rendering  thee  service, 
knowing  that  even  though  they  lay  down  their  lives  thou  dost  care  for 

374  their  welfare.  For  thou  never  failest  to  make  good  the  losses  of  all 
men,  such  is  the  kindheortedness  which  God  has  given  thee." 

He  loudly  applauded  and  expressed  his  hearty  approval  to  them  all, 
and  then  drank  a  long  draught  to  the  health  of  each  and  gave  the 
reins  to  ezgoyment ',  sharing  the  men's  society  with  merriment  and 
high  elation. 

2  75  And  on  the  seventh  of  the  days  the  banquet  was  prepared  on  a  larger 
scale,  as  many  other  visitors  from  the  cities  *  were  admitted,  for  a 
great  number  of  ambassadors  were  in  attendance.  And  when  the 
time  came  the  king  asked  the  first  of  those  who  had  not  yet  answered, 

376  how  he  might  avoid  being  deceived.  And  he  said,  "  By  scrutinizing 
the  speaker  and  his  words  and  the  subject  of  his  speech,  and  by  taking 
time  and  asking  the  same  questions  in  different  forms.    But  the  pos- 

*  Literally  "  consideration,"  either  for  their  own  interests,  or,  it  may 
be,  *Ho  gain  thy  consideration." 

*  Mendel88ohn*8  conjecture  dp/tarai  for  SpSrcu  is  probably  right 

*  Insert  krpdMii  after  Ttpf0ijvat.  *  C£  (  175. 
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session  of  a  keen  understanding  and  the  power  of  passing  judgment  in 
every  case  is  a  good  gift  of  God  :  and  this  dost  thou  possess,  0  king.*' 

The  king  loudly  applauded,  and  asked  another,  "Why  do  most  men  377 
not  emhrace  virtue  ?  *'  **  Because/'  he  replied,  '*  all  men  are  by  nature 
intemperate,  and  hanker  after  their  pleasures,  by  reason  of  which 
things  comes  unrighteousness  and  a  sea  of  covetousness.  But  the  27^ 
virtuous  state  checks  those  who  are  drifting  into  a  life  of  self-indul* 
gence,  and  bids  them  prefer  temperance  and  righteousness.  But  all 
this  is  under  the  direction  of  God." 

The  king  said  that  he  had  answered  well,  and  asked  the  next  one^,  979 
**  Whose  guidance  should  kings  follow  ?  "  And  he  said,  *'  The  guidance 
of  the  laws,  that  so  by  righteous  dealings  they  may  restore  the  happi* 
ness  of  men's  lives,  even  as  thou  by  such  action  hast  made  an  everlasting 
memorial  for  thyself,  through  following  the  divine  commandment." 

He  said  that  he  also  had  spoken  well,  and  asked  the  next,  "  Whom  380 
should  one  appoint  chief  magistrates  '  ?''  And  he  said,  *'  Those  who 
have  a  hatred  of  wrong  and  do  what  is  just,  imitating  thy  conduct,  to 
the  intent  that  they  may  ever  be  in  good  repute :  even  as  thou  dost," 
he  added,  ''most  mighty  king,  as  God  has  given  thee  a  crown  of 
righteousness '." 

He  loudly  signified  his  approval,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  next  one  a8x 
and  said, "  What  persons  should  one  place  in  command  of  the  forces  ?  *' 
And  he  replied, "  Those  who  are  distinguished  for  bravery  and  justice, 
and  are  more  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  men  than  to  gain  a  victory 
while  risking  their  lives  in  rash  enterprises.  For  as  God  does  good  to 
all,  so  dost  thou,  making  him  thy  example,  do  good  to  thy  subjects." 

He  said  that  his  answer  was  good,  and  asked  another, "  What  man  is  sSa 
deserving  of  admiration  ?  "     And  he  said,  '*  He  that  is  endowed  with 
glory  and  riches  and  power  and  yet  inwardly  regards  himself  as  on  an 
equality  with  all  men,  even  as  thou  by  such  action  art  worthily 
admired,  since  Grod  grants  thee  to  take  heed  to  these  things.'' 

To  him  also  he  gave  his  assent,  and  said  to  the  next,  "  Upon  what  383 
matters  should  kings  spend  most  of  their  time  ?  "    And  he  said,  "  In 
reading,  and  in  studying  the  records  of  official  journeys  ^  which  are 

^  Reading  rbr  fur*  aMv  i}pc&ra. 

'  The  reply  and  the  succeeding  question  show  that  crpartiy^s  is  here 
used  of  a  civilian  official  (the  governor  of  a  district  of  Cgypt).  See  Lum* 
broso,  op.  ciLf  960  if. 

*  Ct  9  Tim.  iv.  8 :  the  nearest  parallel  in  the  LXX  is  Eoclus.  vi  31 
ffri^aroy  dyakXtdfiaros. 

*  The  papyri  afford  examples  of  the  diaries  or  acta  diuma  which  officials 
in  Egypt  had  to  keep.  See  an  article  on  TwofrnffMrnTfui  by  Wilcken  in 
Philologus  LIII,  Soft,  to  which  Wendland  refers,  and  cf.  (  998  of  this 
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drawn  up  for  the  good  of  kingdoms  \  with  a  view  to  improving  and 
Mcoring  the  existence  of  the  subjects.  And  hy  so  doing  thon  hast 
won  a  renown  which  to  others  is  unattainable,  since  Qod  fulfils  thy 
desires." 

384  To  him  too  he  expressed  his  keen  approval,  and  asked  another 
what  he  should  take  for  his  pastimes  in  his  hours  of  relaxation  and 
recreation.  And  he  said,  ''  To  watch  plays  which  are  played  with 
propriety  and  to  set  before  one's  eyes  scenes  from  life  enacted  with 

385  decency  and  restraint  is  profitable  to  one*s  life  and  seemly*.  For 
even  in  these  matters  some  instruction  is  contained,  since  often  by  the 
very  least  of  things  some  desirable  lesson  is  conveyed.  But  thou  hast 
practised  all  restraint  and  carriest  thy  philosophy  into  thy  actions, 
while  thou  art  honoured  by  God  for  thy  perfect  virtue." 

386  He  was  well  pleased  with  these  words,  and  said  to  the  ninth, "  What 
should  be  one*s  conduct  at  banquets  ?  "  And  he  said, "  Thou  shouldst 
invite  such  as  are  lovers  of  learning  and  able  to  suggest  what  may  be 
useful  to  the  kingdom  and  to  the  lives  of  thy  subjects'.    No  more 

287  harmonious  or  sweeter  music  couldst  thou  find.  For  these  are 
beloved  of  God,  as  they  have  trained  their  minds  in  all  that  is  best. 
And  such  indeed  is  thy  practice,  since  all  thy  actions  are  directed  by 
God.'' 

a88  He  was  delighted  at  his  words,  and  inquired  of  the  next  one, 
"  Which  is  the  best  for  the  people,  that  a  commoner  should  be  set 
over  them^  as  king,  or  one  bom  of  royal  blood?"  And  he  said, 
'*  [It  is  best  that]  the  man*  of  the  noblest  nature  [should  be  king]. 

389  For  kings  bom  of  royal  blood  are  inhuman  and  harsh  towards 
their  subjects:  and  much  more  is  this  the  case  with  commoners, 
some  of  whom  after  experiencing  misery  and  poverty  have  come 
into  power,   and  proved  themselves  more  cruel  than  the  unholy 

390  tyrants.  But,  as  I  said  before,  a  good  disposition  which  has  had  the 
advantage  of  culture  is  fitted  to  bear  rule,  even  as  thou  art  a  great 
king,  not  so  much  because  of  the  pre-eminence  given  thee  by  the 
glory  of  thy  mle  and  by  thy  wealth,  as  because  thou  hast  outstrii^ted 

letter.    Of.  also  Plutsroh,  Apophthegm,  Reg.  H  Imp.,   189  E  Ai^/or^nt  4 

KTOff^au  mU  Araytpi^CKfiV  A  ydp  ol  ^tkoi  r<Ht  fiamk^vcip  ott  BappnAot  1 
ravra  h  rdtt  0t0\lott  yiypawrcu. 

^  Perhaps  '^for  kings,"  reading  rohf  BafftXtti  with  Mendelssohn. 

'  Adopting  Mendelssohn's  admirable  restoration  of  the  text,  fiift 

pew  KtU  ICWTfKOI^, 

•  Td  xM<^'/'A  "fV  ^ao"*^*^  tal  toTj  tSt  dpx*  fi'^^h  corrected  by  Mendetoolin. 
Cf.  on  the  same  topic  Eoolns.  ix.  16,  xxxi  (xxxiv).  ta  ft 

*  Beading  !«'  with  Mendelssohn.     The  MSB.  have  ^r*,  "appointed  by 
them,**  whioh  may  be  right  *  Tdr  most,  I  think,  bt  resid. 
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all  men  in  gentleness  and  kindness,  since  God  has  conferred  these 
gifts  upon  thee." 

He  commended  him  at  some  length  \  and  asked  him  who  was  last  of  391 
all,  •*  What  is  the  greatest  achievement  in  the  oflSce  of  a  king  ?  "  To 
this  he  replied,  '*  If  his  subjects  esgoj  continual  peace  and  get  speedy 
justice  done  them  when  their  cases  are  tried.  And  these  results  292 
follow  when  the  governor  is  a  hater  of  evil  and  a  lover  of  good,  and 
regazds  the  saving  of  a  man's  life  as  a  matter  of  high  importance,  even 
as  thou  regardest  unrighteousness  as  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  by  thy 
just  government  in  all  things  hast  made  for  thyself  an  imperishable 
renown,  since  God  vouchsafes  to  give  thee  a  pure  mind  without  any 
taint  of  eviL" 

When  his  speech  was  ended,  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  with  293 
shouting  and  jubilation  lasting  for  a  good  while.  And  when  this 
ceased,  the  king  took  a  goblet  and  drank  a  toast '  in  honour  of  all  his 
guests  and  the  speeches  which  they  had  delivered.  And  in  conclusion 
he  said, "  You  have  brought  me  the  greatest  of  blessings  by  your 
coming,  for  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  doctrine  which  you  294 
have  laid  down  to  guide  me  in  my  kingly  ofiSce.^  And  he  commanded 
that  to  each  should  be  given  three  talents  of  silver  and  the  slave  who 
should  hand  it  to  him.  And  when  all  [the  rest]  had  unanimously 
expressed  their  approbation,  the  banquet  became  a  scene  of  rejoicing, 
and  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  unstinted  festivity. 

Now,  if  I  have  been  too  prolix ',  dear  Philocrates,  I  pray  thee  295 
to  excuse  this  foult.'   For  I  admired  beyond  measure  the  way  in  which 
the  men  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  were  ready  with  their  replies 
which  required  much  meditation  \  and  seeing  that  their  interrogator  396 
had  carefully  thought  out  each  question,  while  the  respondents  one 
after  the  other  had  the  task  of  replying  thereto,  they  did  indeed 
appear  to  me  and  to  those  who  were  present,  but  chiefly  to  the  philo- 
sophers, to  deserve  our  admiration.    And  I  believe  that  to  all  into 
whose  hands  this  narrative  may  come  it  will  a^^ear  incredible. 
But  to  be  untruthful  in  matters  which  are  recorded  in  public  registers  297 
is  not  meet :  were  I  even  to  pass  over  anything,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
impiety  where  such  matters  are  concerned :  no,  we  describe  just  what 
took  place,  scrupulously  keeping  clear  of  all  error.     And  to  this  end, 

^  Possibly  the  words  *' during  a  long  time"  should  be  attached  to  the 
preceding  speech.  *  Lit.  «  had  it  filled.'' 

'  Another  excellent  emendation  of  Mendelssohn,  tl  vtvKtSraxa  roihois, 
*  01  the  story  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (II,  iii)  of  Diodorus  Cronus, 
Who  IB  said  to  have  been  given  the  surname  of  Cronus  by  Ptolemy  Soter 
because  he  failed  to  solve  at  once  a  dialectic  problem  proposed  by  Stilpo 
when  the  two  philosophers  were  dining  with  the  king, 
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after  hearing  with  approval  at  their  own  month  ^  their  powers  of 
speech,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  information  from  those  persons  who 
record  in  detail  all  that  takes  place  at  the  king's  audiences  and  enter- 
tainments ^ 

998  For  it  is  the  custom,  as  thon  art  aware,  to  have  a  record  kept  of  all 
that  is  said  and  done  from  the  hour'  when  the  king  begins  to  give 
audience  until  he  retires  to  rest,  and  the  practice  is  a  good  and  useful 

399  one.  The  next  day,  before  any  audience  is  given,  the  minutes  of  the 
doings  and  sayings  of  the  previous  day  are  read  through,  and  any 

300  irregularity  which  has  occurred  is  corrected.  We  have,  then,  as 
we  said,  obtained  accurate  information  on  all  points  from  the  keepers 
of  the  public  records^,  and  have  set  it  dovm  here  in  writing,  knowing 
as  we  did  thy  love  of  useful  learning. 


[THE  TRANSLATION  AND  ITS  RECEPTION.] 

301  Now  after  three  days  Demetrius  took  the  men  with  him,  and  passed 
over  the  break-water*  of  seven  stadia  in  length  to  the  island,  and 
crossing  the  bridge  proceeded  to  the  northern  quarter.  There  he 
held  a  session  in  a  house  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  sea-shore, 
magnificently  built  in  a  situation  of  perfect  stillness,  and  bade  the 
men  cany  out  their  work  of  translation,  since  all  appliances  necessary 

Z^^  for  the  task  had  been  well  provided.  And  so  they  proceeded  to  carry 
it  out,  arriving  at  an  agreement  on  each  point  by  comparing  each 
others'  work:  and  the  appropriate  rendering  agreed  on  was  then 

303  transcribed  by  Demetrius.  And  the  session  used  to  last  untU  the 
ninth  hour,  and  thereafter  they  would  depart  to  attend  to  their  bodily 

304  comforts,  all  their  wants  being  plentifully  supplied.  Moreover, 
Dorotheus'  used  every  day  to  make  the  same  arrangements  for  them 
as  were  made  for  the  king,  for  he  had  the  king*8  order  to  do  so.  And 
every  morning  they  would  come  to  the  court,  make  their  salutation 

^  Such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  emphatic  position  of  avrw, 
'  For  these  court  journals  see  the  article  of  Wilcken  mentioned  in  the 
note  on  f  983. 

*  MSS.  d^*  ^f  &K  ij/Aipat ;  Wendland  reads  dxp*  ^s  dr  iiiUpas  {6pai),  Men- 
delssohn corrects  iit*^pas  to  &pat.  Probably  the  original  text  ran  d^'  ^^  6p 
6  fioff,  dp^ifTcu,  with  an  ellipse  of  £pas  (cf.  Luke  viL  45  and  Blass,  Orammar 
(^N»  T.  Qreekf  f  44,  i),  and  ^t^pat  is  an  interpolation. 

*  Correcting  w6pTot¥  AyayeyfnftfAiiw^f  with  Wendland,  to  wapd,  rw  itwft* 
ypofifUpom, 

*  For  the  island  of  Pharos  and  the  Irra^niSicr  x^/ia,  which  formed 
a  bridge  (yi^vpa)  between  the  mainland  and  the  island,  see  the  description 
in  Strabo  XVII,  6,  79a.  •  Of.  f  x8a. 
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to  the  king,  and  depart  to  their  own  place.    And  when,  as  is  the  305 
custom  of  all  the  Jews^  they  had  washed  their  hands  in  the  sea,  and 
had  offered  a  prayer  to  God*,  they  hetook  themselves  to  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  each  passage.    And  I  also  propounded  this  306 
question,  '*Why  do  they  wash  their  hands  before  praying?"    And 
they  explained  that  it  was  in  token  that  they  had  done  no  wrong, 
since  the  hands  are  the  means  by  which  every  action  takes  place  ' : 
in  sQch  a  beautiful  and  pious  spirit  do  they  make  all  things  symbols 
of  righteousness  and  truth.    And  so,  as  w»  have  said  already,  they  307 
assembled  every  day  in  this  spot,  which  the  stillness  and  brilliant 
light  rendered  so  delightful,  and  carried  on  their  appointed  task. 
And  so  it  came  about  that  the  translation*  was  accomplished  in 
seventy-two  days,  as  though  this  coincidence  had  been  intended. 
And  when  the  work  was  ended  Demetrius  assembled  the  Jewish  308 
people  in  the  spot  where  the  translation  had  been  made  and  read 
it  through  to  the  whole  assembly  in  the  presence  of  the  translators, 
who  received  another^  great  ovation  from  the  people  in  recognition  of 
the  great  services  which  they  had  rendered.    And  they  gave  a  similar  309 
reception  to  Demetrius,  and  requested  him  to  deliver  a  copy  of  the 
whole  law  to  their  rulers.    And  after  the  reading  of  the  rolls  the  310 
priests  and  the  oldest  of  the  translators  and  some  members  of  the 
[Jewish]  community '  and  the  rulers  of  the  people  stood  up  and  said, 
**  Forasmuch  as  the  translation  has  been  well  and  piously  executed 
and  with  perfect  accuracy,  it  is  right  that  it  should  remain  in  its 
present  form,  and  that  no  revision  should  take  place."    And  when  311 

^  See  Seharer',  II,  481  ff.  (EngL  Trans.,  II,  9,  109),  Edersheim,  Life 
€md  Time$  (^  Jesus,  II,  9  ff.  That  the  Jews  in  Egypt  had  the  same  scruples 
on  ihe  subject  of  hand-washing  in  the  second  century  b.  0.  as  their  Pales- 
tinian brethren  had  at  a  later  time  is  attested  by  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
111,591ft 

*  Reading  in  Sir  t^wirnu,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  &s  6^  else- 
where  in  this  book. 

*  Ct  Aristobulus  (ap.  Euseb.,  P.  i?.,  VIII,  10,  377  a)  "n^rrc  o^  X^P*^  *»^ 
iurd^mt  roovrrai  9tov,  icat  ydp  l<rri  yoijffai  ri^v  wdaay  laj^  rw  ia^pinrw  leaX 
tAs  irtpytias  iw  rait  X*P^^  cTrcu. 

*  Literally ''transcription." 

*  Kai  seems  to  refer  back  to  the  reception  previously  accorded  to  them 
bj  the  king. 

*  ''Although  the  Jews  who  lived  here  [at  Alexandria]  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  citizenship .  . .  they  nevertheless  formed  an  independent  muni- 
cipal community  within  or  co-ordinate  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  precisely 
as  in  the  case  of  Cyrene"  (Schiirer',  III,  40,  EngL  Trans.,  II,  9,  344). 
A  Cyrenaic  inscription  of  13  b.c,  quoted  by  Sohtirer,  contains  the  phrase 
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II  liad  assented  to  these  words,  they  ^  bade  them,  in  accordanoe  with 
heir  custom,  pronounce  an  imprecation  npon  any  who  should  revise 
he  text  bj  adding  to  or  altering  in  any  way  whatsoever  or  omitting 
ny  thing  from  what  had  been  written  * ;  and  herein  they  did  well,  to 
he  intent  that  the  work  might  for  ever  be  preserved  imperishable 
nd  unchanged. 

And  when  word  of  this  also  was  brought  to  the  king,  he  greatly 
ejoiced,  for  it  seemed  that  his  purpose  had  been  securely  attained, 
ind  the  whole  work  was  read  through  to  him,  and  he  was  anuaed 
xceedingly  at  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver.  And  he  said  to  Demetrius, 
How  is  it  that  when  such  great  things  have  been  achieved  none  of 
be  historians  or  poets  ever  thou^^t  of  mentioning  them  ?  "  And  he 
ftid,  '*  Because  the  law  is  holy  and  has  been  given  by  God :  and  some 
f  those  who  attempted  to  do  so  were  smitten  of  God  and  desisted 
rem  their  attempt/'  For  he  said  that  he  had  heard  Theopompus' 
ell  how  when  he  was  too  rashly*  intending  to  introduce  into  his 
istoxy  some  of  the  incidents  from  the  law  which  had  previously  been 
ranslated,  his  mind  was  deranged  for  more  than  thirty  days.  And 
rhen  the  disorder  abated  he  besought  God  that  the  cause  of  the 
mischance  mi^t  be  made  plain  to  him.  And  when  it  was  shown  him 
n  a  dream  that  his  desire  to  disclose  the  things  of  God  to  common 
aen  was  misguided,  he  desisted,  and  thereupon  recovered  his  reason. 
And  I  have  also  been  informed  by  Theodectes'',  the  tragic  poet,  that 
rhen  he  was  intending  to  introduce  into  one  of  his  plays  something 

^  Or,  "he  (Demetrius)  bade  them.*"    So  the  MSa  of  Aristeaa  and 
lusebius  read. 
'  Cf.  Deut.  iv.  a,  zii.  39,  and  for  the  impreeation  Bev.  xzii.  z8  t 

*  Theopompus,  the  historian,  a  pupil  of  Isoerates,  lived  from  about  378 
0  300  B.  a  About  305  B.  c.  he  came  to  ^gypt,  but  was  not  in  fiivoor  with 
^lemy  I,  who  would  have  put  him  to  death  as  a  dangerous  busybody 
Ar  iroXimyN&7fwra),  had  not  his  friends  interceded  for  his  life  (Phot.  Cod. 
76).  The  epithet  woKvwp&yfujv  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  statement  in 
Lristeas  as  to  his  meddling  with  divine  matters  («ffpcc/»7aa^/icyor  (  3x5), 
Ithough  the  incident  has  probably  no  foundation  in  fact. 

*  'Enff^dKiar€pov :  cf  Demetrius,  de  J&focMt,  80  (ed.  Roberts)  9t6  ml 
IK&Twr  ivie^aXh  n  9oiC€i  iroccfK  furtupopau  /loAXor  xp^f^^^i  it  is  *'a  risky 
sature  in  his  style.'^  Wendland  renders  "when  he  was  intending  to 
atroduce  . . .  some  of  the  incidents  fh>m  the  law  which  had  previously 
leen  tranakUed  in  a  mmmohat  misleading  way."  The  reference  is  to  the 
arlier  and  leas  careful  translation  of  portions  of  Scripture  which  is  said 
0  have  been  in  existence  before  the  LXX  (see  on  S  30  d/itkiar^pow .  . . 

*  Theodectes,  a  rhetorician  and  tragic  poet,  a  contemporary  and  on  ons 
ccaaion  a  rival  of  Theopompus,  circa  375-334  b.  0. 
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recorded  in  the  Book\  he  was  afflicted  wi 
and  Buspecting  that  this  was  the  reason  fo 
God's  mercy,  and  after  many  days  recovered 

The  king,  when  he  heard  the  explanation 
this  matter,  as  above  narrated,  made  obeisai 
care  should  be  taken  of  the  books,  and  tha 
with  proper  awe.  He  further  besought  t 
their  return  to  Judaea  they  would  visit  hii 
right,  he  added,  that  they  should  now  be  lei 
him,  he  would  in  bounden  duty  treat  them  a 
meet  with  the  utmost  consideration '  at  hi 
preparations  to  be  made  for  their  sending 
munificently.  For  to  each  one  he  gave  thr€ 
raiment,  and  two  talents  of  gold,  and  a  sic 
weight],  and  a  complete  set  of  cushions 
a  dining-room.  To  Eleazar  also  he  sent  by 
ten  couches  with  legs  of  silver  and  all  the  a 
a  side-board  of  thirty  talents  and  ten  change 
robe  and  a  magnificent  crown  and  a  hun< 
cloth  and  vials*  and  dishes*  and  two  gold 
offering.  And  he  wrote  a  letter  also  requ< 
the  men  should  choose  to  return  to  him  hi 
from  so  doing :  for  he  highly  valued  the  c( 
and  preferred  a  lavish  expenditure  of  his  ' 
squandering  it  on  vain  things. 

There,  Philocrates,  thou  hast  the  whole  sto 
And  indeed  I  believe  that  thou  findest  g 
matters  than  in  the  books  of  the  romancers 
inclination  to  the  study  of  those  things  wl 
and  art  at  most  times  occupied  therewith,  j 
attempt  to  record  whatever  else  is  worthy  o 
in  the  perusal  thereof  thou  mayst  win  tb 
lealooB  desire. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  use  of  ij  fiifik 
writings.  We  have  elsewhere  0i0\os  or  /9</3X/oi 
I  Mace,  i  57),  rd  0t$kia  rov  r6fwv  (i  Maco.  i.  56 
Byle,  (kawn  qfO,  T.,  99a 

*  Read  wokvotpias,  Mahaffy's  correction  of  wok\ 

*  KvAanor,  whioh  is  used  here  and  in  §  320, 
while  MiXorcTori  whioh  Wendland  reads  in  bol 
board."  The  form  laikUiw^  however,  occurs  i 
piece  of  famiture  for  supporting  vessels  is  el 
probably  the  meaning  here. 

*  Or' 
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THE  HEBREW  PAPYRUS  OF  THE  TEN 
COMMANDMENTS. 

A  Hebrew  papyrus  is  a  rarity  in  any  case,  but  the 
document  that  forms  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  unique. 
It  is  a  papyrus  containing  the  Decalogue  in  Hebrew  followed 
by  the  Shema\  the  text  differing  in  many  notable  particulars 
from  the  Massoretio  standard,  and  agreeing  with  that  which 
underlies  the  Septuagint  version.  When  we  add  that  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Papyrus  is  at  least  five 
or  six  hundred  years  old^  than  any  piece  of  Hebrew  writing 
known  to  scholars,  it  is  evident  that  the  tattered  fragments 
of  which  a  facsimile  is  here  inserted  are  interesting  and 
important  from  every  point  of  view. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Papyrus  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Nash, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  having 
been  bought  in  Egypt  from  a  native  dealer  along  with  some 
very  early  uncial  fragments  of  the  Odyssey.  Mr.  Nash 
thinks  it  very  probable  that  the  whole  "  find  "  comes  from 
somewhere  in  the  Fayyiim.  These  Greek  fragments  must 
be  as  old  as  the  second  century  a.d.,  and  are  probably 
much  earlier:  they  contain  portions  of  Odyssey  XII.  279- 
304,  and  have  been  edited  by  the  present  writer  with 
a  facsimile  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology  for  November,  190a,  p.  290  ff.  The  Hebrew 
fragments  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  article  were 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Stanley  A.  Cook,  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  sub-editors  of  the  new  Encyclo- 
pedia Biblica.  Mr.  Cook  identified  the  fragments  and 
published  them  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Biblical 
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that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  erase  a  badly-formed 
letter,  made  the  copy  somewhat  rougher  than  the  original, 
but  I  can  honestly  claim  that  the  facsimile  gives  a  not 
misleading  view  of  the  appearance  of  the  handwriting. 

In  its  present  state  the  Nash  Papyrus  consists  of  four 
fragments,  all  of  which  fit  together.  The  largest  is  nearly 
two  inches  across  and  about  four  inches  ]ong.  It  appears 
to  have  been  doubled  up  into  a  packet.  A  portion  of  the 
upper  margin  (not  shown  in  the  photograph)  is  still  pre- 
served, and  one  of  the  smaller  fragments  contains  a  portion 
of  the  right-hand  margin.  The  handwriting  is  arranged  in 
a  column  with  an  average  of  a  little  over  thirty  letters  in 
a  line.  The  greater  part  of  twenty-four  lines  are  preserved, 
and  there  are  traces  of  a  twenty-fifth,  but  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  how  much  further  this  column  extended. 
The  fragment  containing  a  portion  of  the  right-hand  margin 
appears  to  terminate  with  the  natural  edge  of  the  Papyrus, 
so  that  what  is  preserved  is  the  beginning  of  a  document. 
The  smallness  of  this  margin  suggests  that  there  was  never 
more  than  the  single  column  of  writing.  The  material  is 
now  very  brittle,  and  it  would  be  hazardous  to  detach  it 
from  the  card  upon  which  the  fragments  have  been  gummed, 
but  Mr.  Cook  and  I  have  managed  to  ascertain  that  there 
is  no  writing  on  the  other  side.  Before  speculating  on  the 
nature  of  the  document,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  the 
actual  text,  and  to  examine  its  relation  to  other  authorities. 
Then  will  follow  a  few  words  on  the  date  of  the  Papyrus, 
and  the  value  of  the  text 


Hebrew  Text. 

[i>DD  i?]  n^ryn  wh  ^^[d  bv]  onnx  rrrhut  %b  nvr  «6]  2 

[nnno]  yn«3  "wki  b^^oo  Dn:»^a  n«^K  [nrasn  b^'i]  3 

[whi]  nrh  mnnwi  wh  r^nb  nnno  d[^d3  new]  4 

[py  n]pc  Hvp  bn  ynbn  nvp  o:«  [o  cnayn]  5 
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[rwjn]  ^fiOB^  D^n  i>jn  d^b^b^  bv  d[^»  bv  nnx]  6 

[n«  wr]ri  Kii>  ^niVD  noc^i  ^arwi)  [D^Di>K5>  ion]  7 

[nw  nw]  nm^  np:*  t^b  ^3  wb6  Tni>[K  miT  db^]  8 

[icnpi?]  roBTi  dv  nn  mar  KU5^i>  n6[B^  nw  wsr]  9 

[^jraBTi]  6v3i  inawi^D  b^  n^«w  Tiayn  6[nD^  nc^]  10 

[nnw]  nawfe  i>3  na  njryn  Kii>  Tni>«  [nin^i>  roB^]  n 

[inDHjn  i>3i  TiDm  inw  inoKi  -pay  [inai  i»i]  la 

[mn]^  nw  onD^  nc^  o  T'^yc^^  [n«v  inii]  13 

[m  nB^]«  i>3  nwi  D^n  n«  pKn  nw  D[nDOT  nw]  14 

[or]  nw  mrr  ina  pi>y  yac^n  [m^a]  mn  15 

[fj»i>  i]dk  nw  T3K  nK  ^laa  innp^  T3b^  16 

[nev]  no*TKn  bv  yti^  panjo  fj»in  i^  30^  17 

[H\\b  rxr\T\  v^b  ^nn  K\b  i?  jm  T'^^^^k  nirr  18 

[nw]  nionn  wi>  k\^  ^v  IPna  m[y]h  «^i>  3:[an]  19 

[nayi  in]i«^  lyn  n[^]a  n«  m[K]nn  w[i>  lyn  n«^«]  ao 

[BUnk]        iyn5>  n«w  b^\  noni  n^[Bn  ^niM<i]  ai 

l^:2]f)H  n«w  mv  ncv  D^DD«rDm  D^[pnn  n5>w]  aa 

[y]w  onvD  Y^WD  bnKva  nanoa  [^xne^]  as 

[n3n]Ni  Kin  nnx  mm  w^ni>«  mrr  ^[«nB^]  34 

[       T22]b  b[M  Tn]b[H  ttmv  nw]  as 

Translation. 

I  [ ...  I  am  Ja]hwe  thy  Qod  that  [brought]  thee  out  of 

thelandof  £[gypt:] 
a  [thou  shalt  not  hav]e  other  gods  beffore]  me.    Thou 

ahalt  not  make  [for  thyself  an  image] 

3  [or  any  form]  that  is  in  the  heavens  above,  or  that  is  in 

the  earth  [beneath,] 

4  [or  that  is  in  the  water]s  beneath  the  earth.    Thou  shalt 

not  bow  down  to  them  [nor] 

5  [serve  them,  for]  I  am  Jahwe  thy  Qod,  a  jealous  Qod 

viBi[ting  the  iniquity] 

6  [of  fathers  upon  8on]s  to  the  third  and  to  the  fourth 

generation  unto  them  that  hate  me^  [and  doing] 
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[kindness  unto  thousands]  unto  them  that  love  me  and 

keep  my  commandments.     Thou  shalt  [not] 
[take  up  the  name  of  Jahwe]  thy  God  in  vain,  for  Jahwc 

will  not  hold  guiltless  [him  that] 
[taketh  up  his  na]me  in  vain.   Remember  the  day  of  the 

Sabbath  [to  hallow  it :] 
[six  day]s  thou  shalt  work  and  do  all  thy  business,  and 

on  the  [seventh  day,] 
a  Sabbath  for  Jahwe]  thy  Qod,  thou  shalt  not  do  therein 

any  business,  [thou] 
[and  thy  son  and  thy  daughter,]  thy  slave  and  thj 

handmaid,  thy  ox  and  thy  ass  and  all  thy  [cattle,] 
[and  thy  stranger  that  is]  in  thy  gates.    For  six  dayc 

did  Ja[hwe  make] 
[the  heaven]s  and  the  earth,  the  sea  and  all  th[at  is 

therein,] 
and  he  rested  [on  the]  seventh  day;  therefore  J&bwc 

blessed  [the] 
seventh  day  and  hallowed  it    Honour  thy  father  and 

thy  moth[er,  that] 
it  may  be  well  with  thee  and  that  thy  days  may  be  1od{ 

upon  the  ground  [that] 
Jahwe  thy  God  giveth  thee.    Thou  shalt  not  do  adulteiy 

Thou  shalt  not  do  murder.     Thou  shalt  [not] 
[st]eal.    Thou  shalt  not  [bear]  against  thy  neigbboiu 

vain  witness.     Thou  shalt  not  covet  [the] 
[wife  of  thy  neighbour.  Thou  shalt]  not  desire  the  hoa8( 

of  thy  neighbour,  his  fie[ld,  or  his  slave,] 
[or  his  handmaid,  or  his  o]x,  or  his  ass,  or  anything  th& 

is  thy  neighbour's.  [BUnk] 

[(?)  And  these  are  the  statute]s  and  the  judgements  tha 

Moses  commanded  the  [sons  of] 
[Israel]  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  went  forth  froi 

the  land  of  Egypt.     Hea[r] 
[O  Israjel:   Jahwe  our  God,  Jahwe  is  one;  and  the 

shalt  l[ove] 
[Jahwe  thy  G]o[d  with  al]l  t[hy  heart  ....]. 
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with  Exodus  against  Deuteronomy  it  begins  the  Fourth 
Commandment  with  "Remember"  instead  of  " Keep,"  and 
does  not  add  '*as  Jahwe  thy  Qod  commanded  thee"  after 
''  to  hallow  it."  It  adds  at  the  end  of  this  Commandment 
the  verse  ^'For  in  six  days  Jahwe  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth/'  &o.,  as  in  Exod.  xx.  11,  and  does  not  give  the  verse 
Deut.  Y.  15  or  the  clause  "that  thy  manservant  and  thy 
maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou"  in  the  preceding 
verse.  In  the  Fifth  Commandment  it  agrees  with  Exodus 
in  not  having  the  clause  "  as  Jahwe  thy  Qod  commanded 
thee."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Papyrus  agrees  with 
Deuteronomy  against  Exodus  in  the  Fourth  Commandment 
by  prefixing  '^  thy  ox  and  thy  ass  "  to  '*  thy  cattle,"  in  the 
Fifth  Commandment  by  inserting  the  clause  "  that  it  may 
be  well  with  thee,"  in  the  Ninth  Commandment  by  reading 
"vain  {tm)  witness"  and  not  ''false  (npr)  witness/'  and 
in  the  Tenth  Commandment  by  putting  the  wife  before  the 
house,  and  by  the  insertion  of  "  field  **  before  "  slave,"  and 
(if  my  reading  be  correct)  by  having  ''  desire ''  in  the  second 
place  instead  of  "covet."  To  these  we  must  add  the 
appearance  of  the  Shema\  which  of  course  belongs  to 
Deuteronomy  alone.  Most  of  these  agreements  with 
Deuteronomy  against  Exodus  are  also  found  in  the  Greek 
text  of  Exodjis,  but  not  all :  in  fact,  we  may  say  with  con- 
fidence that  in  the  Ninth  Commandment  the  Greek  supports 
npB^  both  for  Exodus  and  for  Deuteronomy.  Moreover  imfir 
''his  field"  in  the  Tenth  Commandment  is  without  the 
conjunction  as  in  Deuteronomy,  while  the  Greek  has  o6t€ 
rdp  iypbv  avrcv. 

It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  the  Papyrus  gives  a  text  containing  elements 
both  from  Exodus  and  from  Deuteronomy,  just  such  a  text 
as  might  be  formed  in  a  liturgical  work  based  indeed 
upon  the  Pentateuch,  yet  not  a  direct  transcript  either  of 
Exodus  or  of  Deuteronomy.  We  know  from  both  Talmuds 
that  the  daily  reading  of  the  Decalogue  before  the  Shema 
was  once  customuy,  and  that  the  practice  was  discontinued 
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the  variants  have  a  history  behind  them,  and  that  they 
belong  to  the  pre-Massoretic  age  of  the  text.  We  can  trace 
the  consonantal  text  of  our  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  back 
to  the  time  of  Aquila,  to  the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Bar- 
Cochba.  From  that  time  onwards  there  has  been  but 
little  serious  change  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Canonical 
Scriptures  as  accepted  by  the  Synagogue.  From  that  time 
onwards  the  composition  of  a  document  such  as  our 
Papyrus  is  inconceivable^.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  relic 
of  Jewish  religious  literature  earlier  than  the  age  of  Rabbi 
*Akiba,  who  died  in  the  year  135  a.d.,  and  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  accurate  study  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

It  is  of  course  probable  that  our  Papyrus  is  the  copy 
of  an  earlier  document.  The  original  composition  might 
be  older  than  Rabbi  *Akiba,  but  our  fragment  might  be 
very  much  later.  At  the  same  time  there  are  palaeo- 
graphical  considerations  which  suggest  that  the  Nash 
Papyms  is  itself  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is  entirely 
unaffected  by  the  conventional  rules  that  regulated  the 
writing  of  Scripture  in  later  times ;  the  ^  of  nnM  in  the 
ShevfuC  is  not  enlarged,  there  are  no  *^  crowns  "  to  the  letters, 
nor  is  there  any  division  into  verses.  It  is  also  a  mark 
of  very  early  date  that  several  of  the  letters  are  run 
together  by  a  ligature,  e.  g.  in  1.  15.  We  have  to  compare 
the  handwriting  not  with  rolls  and  codices  of  the  early 
mediaeval  period,  or  with  the  other  surviving  fragments 
of  Hebrew  written  on  papyrus,  but  with  Palmyrene  and 
Nabataean  inscriptions.  The  nearest  parallel  of  all  is  to 
be  found  in  a  Nabataean  inscription  of  a.d.  $$^  and  I 

^  I  caonot  resist  quoting  the  words  of  Dr.  Landauer  aboat  Euting's 
discovery  of  a  text  of  the  Shema*  engraved  over  the  lintel  of  the  rained 
Synagogue  at  Palmyra.  Dr.  Landauer  says :  '<  Variationen  im  Text  eines 
so  uralten  Oebets  wie  das  Sch'ma  wird  kein  VerstAndiger  bei  einei 
Uberlieferung  aus  einer  2ieit  wie  die  der  Misohna  etwa  erwarien.  Die 
Umsohreibung  von  Jahwe  duroh  ^siiM  Ctberrascht  uns  nicht,  wohl  abei 
dass  dem  Kfinstler  ein  Lapsus  passirt  ist,  indem  er  "jpoTi  mit  matei 
lectionis  schreibt  und,  wenn  ioh  reoht  lose,  nrorwi  mit  n  "  (SttmnyabaricMi 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1884,  p.  934), 
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am  inclmed  to  ftsmgn  this  Papyrus  to  about  the  same 
date.  Those  who  plaee  it  later  will  have  to  accoimt  for 
the  archaic  n  (^),  the  large  broken-backed  medial  :),  the 
occadonally  open  final  D,  the  p  with  a  short  foot  (like 
Palmyrene  and  Syriac),  and  the  looped  n.  The  hand- 
writing is  cursive,  but  it  is  as  distinct  firom  the  so-called 
'*  Bashi  "  character  as  tiie  cursive  Greek  of  pre-Byzantine 
times  is  distinct  from  the  minuscule  hands  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  And  I  have  already  drawn  attenti<m  to  the  fact 
that  our  Papyrus  made  its  reappearance  before  the  world 
in  company  with  Greek  fragments  of  the  Odyssey,  which 
are  certainly  as  old  as  the  second  century  A.ix,  and  may 
be  very  much  earlier. 

The  five  letters  1  D  t  ^  and  f  all  appear  on  the  Papyrus 
in  distinct  medial  and  final  forms,  but  the  development 
of  nearly  all  these  forms  can  be  traced  almost  back  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  distinction  of  medial  and  final  Ka^ 
for  instance,  is  as  old  as  the  first  beginnings  of  Syriac 
literature.  More  curious  are  the  considerations  derived 
from  the  spelling  of  the  Papyrus.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  of  this  spelling  is  its  independence  of  the  Biblical 
standard.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the  archaic  rD  and 
Ttont^  for  ti  and  tofir,  and  in  agreement  with  the  Massoretic 
text  the  vowel  6  is  not  written  pleiie  in  D^*1^,  ^M,  ne^, 
or  the  present  participle.  The  distinction  between  the 
vowels  in  nie^  and  non  is  maintained,  just  as  in  the  Masso- 
retic text  of  the  Commandments.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  w^  every  time  for  ^,  we  have  majm  and  TiDnn  (but 
also  S^Vl),  and  pnK^  is  written  pLene.  IDT  i^ees  with  the 
present  Massoretic  spelling. 

These  spellings  cannot  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of 
a  later  date  than  what  I  have  ui^ed  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  The  scriptio  pl&na  had  become  general  by  the 
year  66  A.D.,  for  from  that  time  we  find  \nKS^  on  Jewish 
coins.  And  I  cannot  help  remarking  by  the  way  that 
I  believe  the  saying  in  Matt.  v.  18  about  the  jot  aoid  the 
tiUle  {l&Ta  kv  17  luta  K€pala)  to  refer  not  to  the  size  of  certain 
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letters  but  to  their  use  as  vowels.  The  word  wa/w  meant 
^*  a  hook,"  and  this  I  fancy  may  have  been  rendered  K^paia^ 
as  a  Greek  equivalent  for  the  original  Semitic  term.  Thus 
the  fashion  of  representing  the  long  vowels  i  and  A  by 
the  consonants  ^  and  l  was  not  only  in  use  about  the 
year  30  A.D.,  but  was  already  beginning  to  invade  the 
copies  of  the  Law.  Our  Papyrus  represents  the  every- 
day usage.  The  Massoretic  text  of  the  Bible,  based  as  we 
believe  it  to  be  upon  the  spelling  of  a  MS.  of  about  135  a.d., 
represents  a  mixture.  It  often  preserves  the  archaic  spelling 
of  an  earlier  age,  as  is  natural  in  a  copy  of  any  ancient 
writing:  on  the  other  hand,  many  spellings  represent  the 
usage  of  the  second  century  a.d. 

The  differences  between  our  Papyrus  and  the  Massoretic 
text  show  that  the  scrupulous  care  to  preserve  the  words 
of  the  Law  accurately,  which  prevailed  among  the  later 
Jews,  was  not  universally  taken  in  the  first  century  A.D. 
and  the  preceding  ages.  The  agreement  between  the 
Papyrus  and  the  Septuagint  also  proves  that  some  things 
in  the  Greek  which  we  may  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
as  paraphrase  or  amplification  are  in  fact  the  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  Hebrew  text  that  lay  before  the 
translator.  But  there  remains  a  more  serious  question, 
the  question  as  to  which  is  really  the  better  text.  Does 
the  text  approved  by  Aquila  and  the  Massoretes,  or  the 
text  of  the  Nash  Papyrus  and  the  Septuagint,  more  nearly 
represent  the  text  of  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy  as  (shall 
we  say)  Ezra  left  it  1  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  that  in  this 
instance  I  must  vote  for  the  Massoretic  text.  So  far  as  the 
Decalogue  and  the  8hema*  go,  the  Massoretic  text  appears 
to  me  the  more  archaic  and  therefore  the  more  genuine. 
Li  these  passages  the  Massoretic  text  reads  to  me  like  the 
scholarly  reproduction  of  an  old  MS.  which  happens  here 
to  contain  no  serious  errors,  while  the  Nash  Papyrus  is  not 
the  scholarly  reproduction  of  a  MS.,  but  a  monument  of 
popular  religion,  giving  a  text  of  the  Commandments  with 
the  grammatical  difficulties  smoothed  down. 
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I  trust  I  may  escape  being  misrepresented  as  holding 
a  brief  for  the  Massor^tic  text.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
that  the  printed  Hebrew  Bible  contains  serious  errors,  both 
palaeographical  and  editorial  Many  of  these  errors  can, 
I  am  confident,  be  removed  by  an  intelligent  use  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  I  greatly  rejoice  to  learn  Irom  the  Nash 
Papyrus  that  the  ancient  Greek  translation  was  even  more 
faithful  to  the  Hebrew  which  underlies  it  than  some  of  us 
dared  hope.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  labour  of 
the  Sopherim  was  thrown  away,  or  that  every  early  variant 
is  a  relic  of  a  purer  text.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  Pentateuch.  The  Pentateuch  became  canonical  from 
very  early  times,  and  the  consonantal  text  was  practically 
fixed  in  the  Maccabaean  age.  And  if  any  part  of  the  text 
were  fixed,  surely  this  would  be  the  Ten  Commandments. 
When  therefore  we  find  that  the  Ten  Commandments 
actually  difier  in  Exodus  and  in  Deuteronomy,  we  have 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  they  have  escaped  inten- 
tional harmonization.  And  if  they  have  escaped  intentional 
harmonization  they  have  escaped  the  only  serious  danger 
to  which  they  would  have  been  exposed,  for  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  mere  palaeographical  error  in  such  a  well- 
known  context  would  have  been  left  uncorrected. 

The  clearest  instance  to  my  mind  is  in  the  text  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  Here  I  believe  the  Massoretic 
text  to  be  right,  and  the  Nash  Papyrus  to  give  an  easier, 
less  original,  reading:  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  better 
commentary  on  the  true  text  than  either  the  Authorized 
Version  of  161 1  or  the  Eevised  Version  of  t88i,  both  of 
which  actually  follow  the  Samaritan  text.  The  Massoretic 
text  has  rmb  naB'  ^j^nw  d^^  ^toh^  b^  jy'b^  layn  ons^  n«w 
n^K^JD  b^  nc^n  k^  yrfpH  i.e.  Six  days  thou  ehcUt  work  and 
do  all  thy  hudnesa;  and  the  seventh  day,  Jahweh  thy  Ood's 
Sabbath,  thov,  shalt  do  no  budnesa. 

In  the  first  clause  "  six  days  "  are  in  what  may  be  called 
the  accusative  of  duration  of  time :  the  symmetry  of  the 
sentence  shows  us  that  ^r^fi^n  DV  is  in  the  same  consiruc- 
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tion,  and  ^'"h  TiW  is  in  apposition  to  it  If  we  wanted  to 
bring  out  the  exact  force  of  these  aoonsatives,  we  might 
translate  "During  six  days  thou  shalt  work . . .,  but  during 
the^  seventh  day  . . .  th'ou  shalt  do  no  business."  But  this 
conyBtruction,  tiiough  perfectly  dear,  can  easily  be  mis- 
understood. It  is  so  easy  to  take  yrbtk  •  • «  Dl^  as  a  separate 
sentence  and  say  "But  the  seventh  day  ia  the  Sabbath/'  or 
to  regard  it  as  a  kind  of  wmdTudivvs  penderis  without  any 
grammatical  construction  at  all.  This  leaves  rwvT\  ilh^  so 
to  speak,  in  the  air :  "  thou  shalt  do  no  business  "  by  itself 
is  rather  too  general  a  commandment,  and  consequently  we 
find  U  (written  nn,  as  in  Jeremiah  xvii  24)  added  by  the 
Nash  Papyrus  and  by  the  Samaritan,  and  implied  by  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate.  The  Papyrus  further  prefixes 
2  to  ^r^fi^  131%  thereby  making  it  quite  clear  that  TOlV  is  in 
apposition  and  not  a  predicate.  The  English  Bible  has 
"  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lobd  thy  God : 
va  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work" — a  translation  that 
makes  havoc  of  the  syntax,  and  the  matter  is  made  worse 
by  the  Revised  Version,  which  puts  the  italic  is  into 
ordinary  type. 

The  i*esult  of  this  grammatical  excursus  can  be  stated  in 
a  sentence.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Massoretic  text 
preserves  the  true  wording  of  the  Fourth  Commandment 
both  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy,  the  reading  of  the 
Nash  Papyrus,  of  the  Samaritan,  and  the  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint,  can  all  be  easily  explained  ;  but  on  the 
assumption  that  either  the  Nash  Papyrus  or  the  Samaritan 
gives  the  original,  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
omissions  of  the  Massoretic  text. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Commandment  (Ebcod.  xx.  11^) 
I  incline  to  think  that  we  have  another  instance  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Massoretic  text,  this  time  in  company 
with  the  Samaritan.  ''  Blessed  the  sahbath  day "  (MT.)  is 
less  obvious  than  "  blessed  the  seventh  day  "  (Papyrus  and 
LXX),  which  might  easily  have  come  from  the  context 
or  from  Gen.  ii.  3.     Here,  again  it  is  interesting  to  note 
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that  the  divergence  of  the  Septuagint  from  the  Massoretio 
text  was  not  caused  by  paraphrastic  tendencies  on  the  part 
of  the  translators,  but  by  the  faithful  following  of  the 
Hebrew  text  that  was  used. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  longer  form  of 
the  Fifth  Oommandment  given  in  the  Pi^yrus,  because 
it  practically  amounts  to  an  interpolation  from  the 
parallel  in  Deuteronomy  which  the  Massoretic  text  of 
Exodus  has  escaped.  It  is  possible^  however,  that  the 
received  text  of  Deuteronomy  should  be  corrected  here  to 
agree  with  the  Papyrus,  1. e.  "that  it  may  be  well  with 
thee  "  should  precede  instead  of  follow  '*  that  thy  days  may 
be  long." 

The  variation  in  order  between  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
Commandments  is  probably  connected  with  the  similar 
change  of  order  in  the  Tenth.  Just  as  in  the  Tenth 
Commandment  the  prohibition  not  to  covet  the  neigh- 
bour's wife  is  placed  first  in  the  Papyrus,  in  the  Greek,  and 
even  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  Deuteronomy,  so  we  find  that 
in  the  Papyrus  and  in  many  Greek  texts  (including  Philo), 
tiie  prohibition  of  Adultery  is  put  before  that  of  Murder, 
But  is  not  the  order  of  the  Massoretic  text  in  Exodus 
more  primitive  ?  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  original  form  of 
the  Toath  Commandment  was  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  House,"  the  House  including  the  Family  as 
well  as  the  Property  %  The  reason  that  in  Exod.  xx.  17, 
the  House  comes  first  is  not  because  *Akiba  or  some 
** Scribe"  thought  the  dwdling  more  valuable  than  the 
wife,  but  because  the  first  clause  of  the  Commandment 
was  once  aU  that  there  was  of  it.  The  rest  is  explanatory 
addition.  But  the  same  tendency  which  has  brought  up 
the  prohibition  to  covet  one's  ndghbour's  wife  to  the  head 
of  the  list  has  most  likely  brought  up  the  prohibition  of 
Adultery  in  front  of  Murder.  Hwe^  ^^gftii^  the  Nash  Papyrus 
represents  the  popular  tendencies  of  a  not  yet  Rabbinized 
Judaism  (if  I  may  be  forgiven  the  phrase),  while  the  Masso^ 
retic  text  gives  us  the  scholarly  archaism  of  the  Scribes. 
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We  come  at  last  to  the  Shema*  (Deut  vL  4  f.),  undoubtedly 
the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  new  discovery.  What  are 
we  to  say  of  the  new  Preface,  and  what  are  we  to  say  of 
the  addition  of  Kin  after  mnl  What  reasons  are  we  to 
give  for  the  omission  of  this  Preface  and  for  the  omission 
of  Kin  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  genuine  portions  of 
Deuteronomy  ?  The  question  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether 
parallel  to  the  question  raised  by  the  variations  in  the 
Commandments  and  to  demand  the  same  answer. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  obvious  consideration  that  the 
Nash  Papyrus  once  more  brings  out  the  essential  faithful- 
ness of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Hebrew 
that  underlies  it.  The  new  Preface  is  found  in  the  Qreek 
prefixed  to  the  8hema\  and  in  iciptos  cl;  iariv  the  last  word 
corresponds  to  Kin,  just  as  in  Gen.  xli.  25  to  iviwiov  ^apai^ 
iv  ioTiv  corresponds  to  Kin  nmc  njnfi  D1^.  There  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  the  text  of  the  Papyrus  has  been  assimilated 
to  the  Greek,  and  so  we  may  well  believe  that  the  Septua- 
gint  attests  a  text  of  the  Shema*  which  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Papyrus.  But  here  again  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  Palestinian  recension  of  the  passage  represented 
by  the  Massoretic  text  (and  the  Samaritan)  is  not  the  more 
original  Why  should  tiie  «in  after  nnK  have  been  dropped, 
if  it  were  originally  there?  It  is  such  an  obvious  thing 
to  add:  it  makes  the  construction  so  much  clearer.  True, 
it  takes  away  some  of  the  force  of  the  great  sentence; 
it  dissociates  the  assertion  of  Jahwe's  uniqueness  from 
the  command  to  love  him  with  no  comer  reserved  for 
other  objects  of  devotion ;  it  gives,  in  fact,  a  philosophical 
turn  to  a  positive  command.  Such  a  turn  is  foreign  to 
the  style  of  Deuteronomy,  but  it  is  exactly  what  would 
attract  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  In  this  instance  also 
I  must  prefer  the  archaistio  scholarship  of  the  Scribes  to 
the  philosophy  of  Alexandria. 

To  the  Preface  much  the  same  argument  applies.  Words 
are  really  not  wanted  between  Deut.  vi.  3  and  *'Hear, 
O  Israel " ;  in  fact,  the  Preface  is  a  kind  of  doublette  to 
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had  many  pomts  of  eontaet  with  that  of  which  the 
Septoagint  is  a  tranBlatton.  The  date  of  the  oompilabioii 
eaamot  be  determined,  bat  the  Septnagint  itself  is  evidenoe 
tluKt  Booh  texts  were  current  in  the  Ptolemaic  period.  At 
the  same  time,  as  for  as  our  fragments  extend,  the  Hasso- 
retic  text  approves  itself  as  pnrer,  as  a  more  primitive 
recension  of  the  Pentateuch,  than  the  text  of  tiie  Nash 
Pi^yros  and  the  Septoagint  Especially  is  this  true  with 
regard  to  the  text  of  the  8hema\  There  is  a  story  in  the 
Talmud  that  when  RabU  *Akiba  was  martyred  ho  was 
reciting  the  8he7Mi\  and  he  died  as  he  was  lingering  over 
the  word  nnK.  *"  Happy  art  thou,  Rabbi  'Akiba,"  said  the 
Heavenly  Voice,  ""that  thy  spirit  went  forth  at  nm."  I 
think  we  may  vulture  to  echo  this  Benediction:  there  is 
no  need  at  all  for  ns  to  add  an  unnecessary  pronoun  to 

F,  C.  BUBKITT. 
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"IN  THE  SWEAT  SHOP." 

From   the   Yiddish  of  Morris  Boaevfddt 

Oh,  the  roar  of  the  shop 
Where  the  wheels  never  stop! 
The  wild  rushing  machine, 
Oh,  it  maddens  me  keen, 
Until  oft  I  forget, 
In  the  tumult  and  sweat, 
That  I  have  any  life 
That's  apart  from  the  strife; 
For  I  grow  so  distraught 
That  my  ego  is  naught, 
I  become  a  machine. 

For  I  work  and  I  work 
There's  no  gain,  should  I  shirk 
And  I  toil  and  I  moil, 
And  I  moil  and  I  toil; 
But  for  whomi  And  for  whati 
It  ne'er  enters  my  thought. 
Can  I  think,  can  I  ask? 
I  bend  over  my  task. 

For,  I'm  but  a  machine. 

There's  no  time  to  ask  why? 
Nor  to  feel,  nor  to  sigh, 
For  the  work  ne'er  rdents, 
And  it  deadens  all  sense 
As  it  ruthlessly  maims 
Every  soul,  when  it  aims 
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And  my  reason  'b  o'ertlirown. 
Am  I  left  all  alone? 
In  the  tumult  and  sweat 
I  seem  to  forget, 
For  I  am  BO  distraught 
That  my  ego  is  naught, 
Do  not  know,  do  not  ask; 
I  bend  over  my  task. 

For  Tm  but  a  machine. 

Henbt  Bebkowitz. 
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AUTO  DE  FE  AND  JEW. 


The  Reyes  Cat6lico8  and  the  Inquisition. 

The  Inquisition,  it  has  been  remarked  \  ''  had  to  deal  in 
Spain  with  rich  and  crafty  Jews  and  highly  trained  Moors. 
Forced  to  profess  a  Christianity  which  they  hated,  they 
loathed  the  worship  of  virgin  or  saint . . .  mere  idolatries . . . 
Between  them  and  the  Old  Catholic  Spaniards  smouldered 
a  perpetual  grudge.  . . .  Jews,  Moors,  and  Moriscoes  made 
up  300,000  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  in  seventy 
years  the  population  fell  from  ten  to  six  millions." 

Having  once  started  the  Inquisition,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  did  not  care  to  relax  their  zeal.  The  Chauvinistic 
sentiment,  Spain  for  the  Spaniards,  was  irresistible  after 
the  Catholic  Monarchs  had  conquered  the  last  of  the  Moors. 
New  Christians  were  viewed  with  suspicion  and  envy. 
Were  they  to  rob  the  genuine  "  viejoe  christianos  pur 
sdng  "  of  the  fruits  of  their  policy  and  prowess  ?  Jews  and 
Moors  alike  were  dangers  to  the  compactness  of  the  union, 
for  Qranada  had  been  overwhelmed  rather  than  destroyed, 
and  might  rise  again.  Church  and  State  were  in  a  spend- 
ing mood,  and  tiiQ  booty  would  have  tempted  even  less 
extravagant  tastes. 

Machiavelli  was  right  in  denouncing  this  policy  as 
deplorable.  From  ihe  very  first  it  failed  of  effect.  Spain 
for  the  Spaniards  meant  a  depopulated  Spain,  an  im- 
poverished Spain,  a  feeble  and  inglorious  Spain.    New 

^  Enqfdopoidia  Britanniea  sub  voce  "  InquiBition.'* 
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Christians  had  intermarried  with  the  oldest  and  greatest 
of  the  grandees.  They  occupied  the  highest  offices  of  State 
and  even  of  the  Church.  In  two  or  three  generations  they 
must  have  been  absorbed.  But  the  Inquisition  threw  them 
back  into  the  arms  of  their  ancient  faith,  the  spice  of 
danger  lent  poetry  and  holiness  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
they  had  for  a  time  abandoned — 

"The  axe  and  sword  new  vigour  give, 
And  by  their  ruins  they  revive." 

The  bonds  of  Catholicism  could  not  trammel  their  minds. 
The  spirit  of  iiie  Reformation  was  in  the  air. 

Jews  and  Moors  threatened  the  Christian  union.  For 
fear  of  rebellion  they  were  to  be  expelled,  and  first  the 
Jews  were  banished.  But  the  rebellion  came.  In  1524, 
and  again  from  1567  to  1570,  the  Moors  were  up  in  arms ; 
the  insurrections  were  quelled,  and  between  1598  and  1610 
a  million  Moors  were  exiled  from  Spain. 

Both  King  and  Sacred  Office  secured  much  spoil  through 
confiscations.  These  confiscations  made  the  Jews  poorer 
but  they  did  not  enrich  the  country.  The  Turks  gained 
what  the  Spaniards  lost.  The  trade  of  the  Indies  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and  Bajazet  was  justified  in 
following  the  advice  of  his  Jewish  physician  ^  and  inviting 
the  Jews  to  his  dominions,  and  jeering  at  Ferdinand  for 
letting  them  go.  America,  newly  discovered,  and  the  argosies 
of  the  Spanish  Main  fed  the  Peninsula  with  bullion  for 
a  while,  but  economic  ruin  was  bound  to  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  its  system  of  religious  persecution.  Judaismo, 
Anglicanismo,  Mahometanismo,  Calvinismo,  Ateismo  are 
the  successive  ''  Leitmotive "  of  too  successful  voyages  of 
discovery  in  the  ocean  of  heresy.  As  our  tables  show, 
each  crops  up  at  intervals  as  the  fashionable  crime,  but 
they  were  not  self-exclusive.    The  Inquisitor  saw  nothing 

'  This  was  R.  Joseph  ha-CoheiS,  for  whom  a  MS.  in  the  aathor*8 
possession  was  written  in  1485  at  Nicosia  in  Cyprus,  vide  J.Q,R.,  yoL  XI, 

p.  sap- 
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absurd  in  eharging  Queen  Elizabeth's  friend,  Antonio  Perez, 
with  being  Anglican  and  Jew ;  or  Pedro  de  la  Concepoion 
(i66a)  with  being  Jew  and  Atheist ;  or  in  punishing  numbers 
of  Jews,  in  1728,  for  being  Mohammedans  I 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  remained  a  consistent  persecutor 
to  the  end.  He  earned  his  canonization  and  did  not  scruple 
to  reprove  even  the  Pope  for  want  of  religious  zeal.  "  Tell 
the  Pope,"  he  writes  on  March  7,  1514,  to  Fray  Alonzo 
Lozano,  his  ambassador  at  Rome, ''  It  is  a  thing  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Pope  has  refused  to  give  to  Inquisitors 
canonical  preferments  at  a  time  when  the  Inquisition  is 
more  needed  than  ever  ^" 


XI. 

Charles  the  Fifth. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella's  grandson  and  successor  was 
less  religiously  inclined — at  first.  In  1516,  Charles  the 
Fifth  became  King  of  Spain,  and  for  a  time  the  sport  of 
Jew-baiting  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  disfavour  and 
almost  desuetude.  The  number  of  autos-da-f^  decreased, 
and  in  Portugal  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  became 
almost  enviable.  Spanish  sentiment  obeyed  the  hint  which 
fell  from  the  throne,  and  the  Bishop  of  Badajoz  had  to 
write  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Inquisitor-Oeneraly  "  Some  of 
the  Spaniards  who  are  in  Flanders  speak  badly  of  the 
Inquisition,  telling  horrible  things  of  it  and  pretending 
that  it  ruins  the  country  V  Charles  the  Fifth  was  elected 
Emperor  in  151 9,  and  Adrian  VI  Pope  in  1524.  There 
were  divided  counsels  at  the  Vatican,  and  Spain  is 
urged  to  be  more  zealous.  '*  The  former  Emperors/'  wrote 
the  College  of  Cardinals  to  Charles,  with  a  sarcasm  which 
to  modem  ears  sounds  strangely  Gilbertian,  '*  did  not  earn 
their  great  reputation  by  expelling  the  French,  conquering 

^  CaXtndar  <if  State  ^cupwt  (Spanish),  1509-95. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  aSx.    The  letter  ia  dated  March  8,  1516. 
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the  English,  or  subjeeting  Italy,  but  by  mftking  war  on  the 
Jews,  putting  heretics  to  death,  and  reducing  almost  the 
whole  of  Africa  to  obedience  of  the  Christian  religion^." 
The  Pope  did  not  ^idorse  this  violence  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  College.  The  personal  influence  of  a  Jew 
seems  to  have  softened  his  heart,  and  perhaps  also  the 
wisdom  of  conciliating  the  Jews  as  a  body  appealed  to  his 
intellect.  Nor  was  Charles  V  by  any  means  inclined  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition.  The  progress  of 
Lutheranism  in  Germany  had  not  been  altogether  un- 
welcome to  him.  The  Pope  was  his  bitter  enemy,  and  in 
his  own  dominions  Church  and  State  were  not  on  the  best 
of  terms.  In  1540,  Covos  writes  to  Charles  from  Granada  and 
feeds  his  jealousy  by  telling  him  that  "  the  Inquisition  is 
encroaching  daily  on  the  civil  power  as  regards  death 
sentences  ^  " ;  and,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  the  Emperor 
hears  of  an  interview  with  Pizarro  and  the  martyrdom  of 
a  man  at  Valencia  who  *'  died  there  professing  Judaism  ^." 
Our  lists  show  that  the  autos  are  still  few  in  number. 
Between  1535  and  1555  we  can  find  barely  one  recorded  in 
two  years.  We  read  of  a  Synagogue  where  Jews  seem  to 
have  been  able  to  worship  almost  openly  and  the  officiating 
Rabbi  of  which  escaped  punishment  until  1562^  when  he 
figured  at  the  Auto-da- F^  in  Murcia.  Pope  Marcel  IQ  cannot 
restrain  his  dissatisfaction  with  this  lukewarmness :  it  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  laxity  which  permitted  Charles  V  to 
recognize  the  religion  of  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Augsbuig. 
And  the  Venetian  Envoy  at  Rome  writes  to  ihe  Doge,  in 
1556,  a  very  vivid  account  of  the  forcible  language  used  by 
His  Holiness  at  an  official  interview  where  the  talk  was  of 
the  Maranno  refugees,  who  found  what  he  thou^t  were 
too  ready  welcomers  at  Venice  and  Leghorn.  "  The  Pope," 
writes  Navagero  *,  "  when  I,  Ambassador,  asked  him  how 
he  was,  replied :  *  Troubled  on  account  of  these  enemies  of 

^  Cal,  8kUe  Papers  (SpaniBh),  II,  609.    Vide  also  as  to  Jews  in  England, 
ibid.,  I,  SI  and  164. 
*  Ibid.,  041*  '  Ibid.,  095.  *  Ibid.  (Venetian),  1556. 
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God,  renegade-morisooB  (moresci),  spawn  of  Jews  (seme  di 
Oiudei),  for  we  have  yet  to  learn  they  are  Christians,  but 
we  hope  in  Christ  that  they  will  repent  them  of  what  they 
have  done.  We  will  deprive  them  of  their  kingdoms  and 
empires,  we  will  proclaim  them  excommunicated  and 
accursed,  them  and  those  who  shall  have  participation  with 
them.  We  will  make  a  crusade  against  tiiem,  because  both 
father  and  son  are  heretics,  and  we  will  extirpate  that 
accursed  race. . . .  This  scum  of  the  earth  has,  alas,  com- 
manded us>  owing  to  our  cowardice,  ever  since  those 
wretched  souls  Lodovico  Moro  (Ludwic  SForza)  and  Alfonso 
(II  of  Aragcm,  King  of  Naples)  placed  the  neck  of  Italy 
under  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians,  our  capital  enemies. 
You  also  have  communication  with  these  promise  breakers 
who  cajole  you.    Beware  of  what  you  are  doing.' " 


XIL 

Embassy  from  Jews  in  India. 

'  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jews  were  by  no  means 
of  the  small  importance  which  is  usually  imagined.  Jewish 
historians  have  been  too  prone  to  write  annals  from 
exclusively  Jewish  sources  and  standpoint.  To  Jews  the 
expulsion  from  Spain  seemed  a  caliunity  as  terrible  as 
the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  but  it  is  a  failing  with 
Jews  to  magnify  disasters^  no  less  than  exaggerate  small 
successes.  Like  all  highly  strung  people,  Jews  are  at 
times  too  pessimistic  and  at  others  too  optimistic.  To  an 
Abarbanel,  the  Decree  of  1492  meant  political  and  finan- 
cial iniin;  but  the  majority  of  his  coreligionists  either 
remained  in  Spain  throughout,  or  returned  to  it  after  a 
year  or  two  spent  in  Portugal  or  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  in  Spain  they  practised  their  Judaism  in 
secret.  They  were  hke  the  Russian  Jews  to*day  who  live 
outside  the  pale  of  Jewish  settlement ;  they  were  known, 
they  were  tolerated,  and  they  were  able  to  square  the 
VOL.  XV.  G  g 
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police,  subject  always  to  the  periodic  risk  of  being  squeezed 
for  gain.  The  Jewish  idealist  of  the  time  hated  the 
hollownesB  and  moral  squalor  of  such  a  life,  and  hence 
the  depth  of  his  depression.    The  commercial  minds  were 


Now  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  unstable :  the 
dissensions  in  the  Church  and  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Turkey  were  two  great  factora  which  made  for  the  downfall 
of  traditional  Christianity,  and  the  Jews  were  not  slow  to 
seize  the  opportunity  of  attempting  to  regain  their  lost 
ground.  Their  first  move  came  from  an  entirely  unexpected 
quarter,  and  in  a  manner  no  less  strange.  The  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  ^  again  furnishes  us  with  a  clue.  We  read  in 
a  letter  of  March  14,  15241  addressed  from  Rome  by 
the  Venetian  legate,  Marco  Foscari,  to  the  "  Signory,"  that 
'*  An  ambassador  has  come  to  the  Pope  from  the  Jews  in 
India,  offering  him  300,000  '  combatants  against  the  Turk, 
and  asking  for  artillery.'' 

The  ambassador  was  the  famous  David  Reubeni,  who 
started  on  his  mission  in  1522,  and  his  principals  seem 
to  have  been  the  white  Jews  of  Cranganore  \  These 
had  for  nine  centuries  enjoyed  independence  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Anjuvannam^,  under  a  grant  from  Bhaskara 
Ravi  Varma,  King  of  Malabar.  In  1524,  the  year  before 
Vasco  da  Gama's  deaths  the  Mohammedans  with  a  fleet  of 
100  ^'  grabs  "  attacked  Cranganore  and  drove  out  the  Jews, 

^  CaL  State  Papers  (Venetian),  i5ao>6,  p.  810. 

'  The  number  is  significant.  Reubeni  offered  the  Pope  300,000  subjects, 
not  soldiers.  In  his  yizD  he  says  that  his  brother  rules  over  thirty 
myriads  (vny)  0^03^).  Doubtless  he  exaggerated  their  number,  but  ten 
years  later  we  read  of  a  Jewish  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean:— *' Prince 
Andrea  with  twenty-five  galleys  sails  for  Naples  in  search  of  the  Jew 
(Cacha  Diablo),  who  had  twenty.**    Col.  State  Papers  (Spanish),  943. 

*  The  writer  suggested  this  explanation  of  the  Reubeni  puzzle  in 
a  short  paper  read  before  the  Orientalist  Ck>ngre68  at  Hambuig  in  Sept. 
2909. 

*  Dr.  G.  Oppert  visited  Cranganore  and  has  published  the  grants  in- 
scribed on  the  original  plates  which  are  stiU  preserved  at  Cochin.  He 
identifies  the  name  Aiguvannam  as  signifying  the  Fifth  or  Foreign  Caste. 
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who  found  refuge  in  Cochin.  Renbeni's  mission  it  wa43  to 
persuade  the  Pope,  as  Head  of  the  East  and  Overlord  of  the 
Portngoese,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  be  friendly  to  the 
Jews  and  thus  secure  their  help  in  wresting  the  trade  of 
India  from  the  Turks.  The  mission  was  apparently  un- 
successful, though  the  Portuguese  appear  to  have  left  the 
Cochin  Jews  free  to  practise  their  religion  with  impunity, 
and  without  interference  from  the  Inquisition  established 
at  Goa  in  1536.  The  Synagogue  at  Cochin,  in  Jews'  Town, 
was  erected  in  1568,  but  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1662,  because  the  Jews  were  supposed  to  intrigue  with 
the  Dutch  enemy,  who  captured  the  city  in  1664  and 
rebuilt  the  Synagogue  ^  After  130  years  the  Dutch  gave 
way  to  the  English,  but  under  both  Protestant  powers  the 
Jews  have  enjoyed  complete  religious  liberty ;  Holland  and 
England,  in  Asia  as  in  Europe,  gained  what  Spain  and 
Portugal  lost. 

To  return  to  David  Reubeni,  the  usual  form  his  story 
takes  is  that  a  man,  called  by  that  name,  gave  himself  out 
to  be  a  messenger  from  Prester  John,  suddenly  appeared 
in  Rome  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  secured  an 
extraordinary  influence  upon  Pope,  Emperor,  and  King  of 
Portugal  in  turn  and  as  Pseudo-Messiah,  either  himself  or 
through  a  disciple,  started  one  of  the  periodic  Zionist 
agitations  which  convulse  Jewry. 

The  disciple  was  a  Portuguese  Maranno  and  Royal 
Secretary,  Diogo  Pires,  who,  after  his  conversion  to 
Judaism,  called  himself  Solomon  Molcho.  It  seemed  too 
unlikely  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  Spain 
and  Portugal,  anything  of  the  sort  could  have  happened, 
and  so  most  historians — Basnage  for  example — regarded 
the  whole  story  as  a  myth  which  had  grown  up  out  of 
the  Messianic  aspirations  of  an  imaginative  and  credulous 
people. 

Qraetz  '  threw  new  light  on  the  subject.    He  was  unable 

>  Vide  Rae's  Syrian  Church  in  India,  cap.  X. 
*  Oraetz,  IX,  545  and  note  4. 
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to  deny  the  existence  of  a  man  calling  hinis^  David 
Reubeni,  for  there  was  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  Manu- 
script, tiie  Edition^  of  which  oconpiee  nM>re  than  a  hundred 
closely  printed  qxiarto  pages,  purporting  to  be  the  diary 
of  his  Travels  from  1522-5. 

The  original  MS.  by-the-by  has  been  missing  since 
1867  and  the  Edition  was  made  from  a  copy.  Oraetz  also 
knew  of  the  references  to  him  bv  Jewish  contemporaries : 
Farisol  in  his  Itinera  Mundi  (dW  nimt()  and  R.  Joseph 
h.  Joshua  Hasefardi  in  his  Chronicles  {rom  pop).  He  also 
discovered  external  authorities  for  tiie  episode  in  1528  and 

Graetc  was  not  wanting  in  imagination  but  his  tem^- 
perament  was  sceptical.  David  Reubeni  could  not  be 
suppressed,  he  was  an  actuality  and  hsA  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  so  Graetz,  laigely  on  the  internal  evidence  of  Uie 
Hebrew  style  of  the  Diary,  but  also  on  the  a  priori  im- 
probability of  his  story,  condemns  him  as  an  impostor 
made  in  Qermany. 

Neubauer,  in  1895,  goes  a  step  further  when  he  affirms 
with  **  certainty,  that  the  Hebrew  style  of  David's  Diary 
is  that  of  a  German  Jew.  David  might  have  been  sudi, 
though  a  native  of  Egypt  who  knew  Arabic  as  his  moilier 
tongue ! "  Bi^er  and  Yogelstein  in  their  History  of  the 
Jews  of  Rome  call  him  an  Arabian  Impostor,  largely  on 
the  ground  that  his  ignorance  of  Abyssinia  was  exposed 
when  he  was  confronted  with  a  aoi^disant  envoy  from  the 
real  King  of  Abyssinia.  Anyhow^  even  Graetz  admits  that, 
to  Reubeni's  favour  at  court  and  in  the  Vatican,  was  due 
the  then  comparative  immunity  from  persecution  of  Uie 
Jews  of  Portugal,  and  the  delay  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Portuguese  Inquisition. 

>  Keabaiier's  Anecdoia  Oxoniensiaf  II,  133  and  8eq.  The  HS.  is  writ^H 
in  1527,  and  at  the  beginning  the  author  tells  how  his  brother  was  king 
in  *)i3n  -aiD,  whence  he  oame  to  Europe  via  it:  and  by  ship  via  Souakim  to 
Abyssinia  and  Egjrpt.  By  these  names  he  may  well  mean  Cranganore  and 
Djeddah.  I  believe  Professor  Schechter  found  a  large  firagment  of  another 
Ma  of  Beubeni*s  Diary  in  the  Cairo  Genira. 
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xin, 

David  Beubeni  in  Portctgal. 

At  this  time  tiiough  even  in  Spain  Jew  baiting  was  re- 
laxed, the  Portuguese  Jews  were  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty 
which  to  foreigners  seemed  extraordinary.  On  October  10, 
1528,  Martin  de  Salina,  Austrian  envoy  in  Spain,  writes 
to  the  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary : — "  A  Jew  has  been 
allowed  to  preach  in  Portugal  in  favour  of  the  religion  of 
Moses,  and  against  our  Christian  faith.  He  has  also 
written  letters  to  this  kingdom  of  Spain,  in  consequence 
.of  which  many  of  his  comrades  desert  their  housed  and  fly 
to  that  country.  The  Emperor  has  written  twice  to  the 
King  on  this  subject,  and  the  Inquisition  is  now  proceeding 
against  the  guilty  partiea  Cannot  tell  how  the  affair  will 
end,  but  fears  that  Qod  will  in  the  end  chastise  the  king  who 
tolerates  such  evils  in  his  estat^  \''  This  may  well  refer  to 
David  Reubeni,  who  after  being  treated  with  distinction  at 
the  Portuguese  court  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  was  suddenly 
banished  firom  Portugal  His  boat  was  shipwrecked  on  the 
Spanish  coast  and  he  himself  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition. 
Charles  the  Fifth  released  him,  and  he  proceeded  to  the 
Pope  at  Avignon.  Possibly  he  may  have  taken  the  part 
of  an  honest  broker  in  the  negociations  between  those 
two  personages.  The  favour  he  enjoyed  seems  otherwise 
inexplicable.  The  Portuguese  clerical  party,  however, 
Was  no  longer  to  be  repressed,  and  the  agitators  for  the 
Inquisition  proved  too  strong  for  King  Joa5  or  even  for 
the  Pope.  Graetz  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Inquisitor  of 
Badajoz  to  the  King,  dated  March  30,  1528,  which  has 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  earliest  external  authority 
for  the  whole  strange  Reubeni  episode.  He  also  quotes 
a  letter  of  June  11, 1531,  addressed  to  Eling  Joad  by  Bras 

'  Cal.  iStote  Popen  (SpaniBh),  1537-9^  II,  SijB. 
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Neto  from  Rome,  in  which  the  envoy  states  in  terms  that 
the  Pope's  aversion  to  grant  the  Bull  sanctioning  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  was  due  to 
his  paiiialitj  for  the  Jewish  Prince  from  Asia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  till  1536  that  the  Inquisition 
was  introduced  into  Portugal,  and  in  1537  we  read  in  the 
Spanish  State  Papers  that  the  Inquisition  of  Portugal  is 
*'  intending  to  persecute  the  Spanish  Moriscoes  \"  and  that 
**the  Pope  will  help*'*  to  this  end.  Pressure  was  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  King  by  the  Emperor,  whose 
envoy,  Luis  Sarmiento  de  Mendoza,  writes  to  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  about  this  time,  that  he  "  spoke  to  the  King  (of 
Portu^)  about  the  Inquisition,  and  although  the  answer 
was  not  so  clear  and  resolute  as  could  be  expected,  yet  he 
declared  that  not  one  of  the  newly  converted  Moors 
remained  in  the  whole  of  Portugal,  and  begged  him  to 
write  home  that  if  any  of  the  fugitives  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  ports  of  Portugal  he  should  at  once  be  imprisoned 
and  punished^."  Even  so,  it  is  Moriscos  not  Marannos, 
Moors  and  not  Jews,  who  are  the  first  objects  of  the 
Portuguese  attack. 

Professed  Jews  had,  of  course,  remained  in  Portugal 
notwithstanding  the  expulsion  of  1497,  and  were  known 
as  such  and  allowed  to  trade  even  with  Spain.  In  the 
Rdacionea  of  the  autos  their  Judaism  is  often  assumed,  and 
they  practically  received  a  licence  to  reside  in  Lisbon, 
by  the  King's  edict  dated  February  7,  1537,  which  ordered 
that  "  All  Jews  should  wear  a  badge  by  which  they  might 
be  distinguished  from  Christians  ^."  As  late  as  February, 
1539,  Eustace  Chapuys  writes  from  London  to  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  that  there  was  as  yet  no  Inquisition  in 
Portugal  * ;  our  own  list  of  Portuguese  autos  begins  with 
the  following  year.    In  1543,  "certain  Portuguese  Jews, 

^  CaL  SkUe  Papers  (Spanish),  1537,  319.  »  Ibid.,  316. 

»  Ibid.,  319;  S.  R  Pat.  B.  M,  Add.  38,589. 

*  Vide  Lindo*!  Jews  qf  Spain  and  Poriuffol,  375. 

•  State  Paptn  (SpaniBh),  1539,  no. 
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prisoners  in  London,  are  released  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  ^."  This  seems  sur- 
prising enough,  but  except  for  a  doubtful  auto  in  1531, 
recorded  by  Zunz,  and  two  by  Qottheil  in  1540,  we 
have  no  record  of  an  auto  in  Lisbon  until  1563.  After 
that  date  they  become  numerous  until  1578,  when  King 
Sebastian  was  slain.  For  two  years  the  times  were  too 
troubled  for  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of  an  auto,  but  with 
Philip's  seizure  of  Portugal  and  its  consequent  eighty -five 
years'  union  with  Spain,  autos  became  numerous  and 
regular.  Li  1589,  Don  Antonio,  one  of  the  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  lodged  in  the  Apostolic  College  or  Theatines 
(Lisbon),  and  the  Venetian  legate  writes  that  *^  he  received 
many  visits  from  Portuguese  Jews  and  other  low  folk  *." 


XIV. 
The  Second  Expulsion. 

The  Portuguese  Jews  were  soon  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  Spanish  yoke.  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under 
Philip  the  Second  did  not  make  for  tolerance  or  indiffer- 
ence. Philip  the  Second  was  the  most  Catholic  of  monarchs, 
and    his  zeal    for    the  Church,   encouraged   rather  than 

'  state  Papers  (Spanish),  i54a-3>  370  (W'ien  Imp,  Arch,,  Corresp.,  Engl.). 
j:g.i2.,XIV,  700. 

*  Ibid.  (Venetian),  1586-9.  In  the  same  volume  we  read  of  a  "Jew  of 
a  black  bonnet — the  scoundrel  Saul  Cohen."  In  1599  Queen  Elizabeth 
corresponds  with  Esperanza  Malchi,  the  Sultana's  secretary,  and  in  1591, 
thanks  to  her  ambassador's  intervention,  the  Sultan  appointed  a  Jew, 
Waiwode  of  Wallachia  (vide  Ellis,  Letters  iUustrcUive  qfEngli$h  History f  1835, 
III,  5a,  and  Jewish  World  of  Jan.  a,  1885,  both  cited  hj  Lucien  Wolf). 
The  State  l\xp«r«  (Venetian,  1 581-91)  have  numerous  references  to  David 
Passi  (i  e.  of  Fez),  a  Spanish  refugee  and  a  diplomatist,  of  whom  the  Sultan 
said,  "slaves  like  the  Vizir  he  had  in  abundance,  but  never  a  one  like 
David,"  and  of  whose  temporary  disgrace  the  Venetian  legate  wrote  : 
"  All  Christendom  has  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  . .  exile  and  probable 
death  of  the  Jew." 
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tocnpered  bj  the  love  of  power,  iDduoed  him  alike  to  many 
the  unloveliest  of  England's  queens  and  fight  the  ablest. 
Li  his  time  Judah  was  not  saved,  and  Israel  did  not  dwell 
securely. 

We  have  partioalars  of  many  autos  celebrated  in  his 
dominions,  and  there  were  doubtless  many  more,  and 
it  was  he  who  established  the  Inquisition  in  America. 
His  successor,  Philip  III,  was  hardly  less  fismatical.  The 
Holy  Office  was  not  allowed  to  remain  idle,  and  the 
number  of  persons  imprisoned  for  suspected  Judaism  was 
to  be  counted  by  the  thousand  The  "Nation,"  as  the 
Portuguese  Jew  Christians  were  called,  braved  the  terrors 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  poured  into  Spain,  thinking  perhaps 
that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  and  that  they  would 
be  more  leniently  treated  now  that  they  were  fellow 
subjects,  and  not  mere  alien  immigrants. 

But  even  the  precarious  existence  accorded  to  these 
Jew  Christians  was  destined  to  come  to  an  end.  The 
immediate  cause  was  a  case  of  sacrilege  in  a  Lisbon 
church,  attributed  by  the  ignorant  mob  to  the  Jews.  The 
popular  cry  was  taken  up  by  the  Church,  and  a  powerful 
agitation  was  started,  in  1620,  with  the  object  of  procuring 
the  exile  of  all  Jews  from  the  Peninsula.  The  term  Jews 
included  not  only  professed  Jews,  but  all  persons  who  or 
whose  parents  had  been  punished  by  the  Inquisition  for 
offences  of  Judaism  or  condemned  *'por  vehementi"  on 
suspicion  of  Judaism.  Some  of  the  Jews  petitioned 
Philip  ni,  who  died  in  1621,  and  then  his  son  Philip  IV 
for  pardon,  alleging  their  innocence  of  sacrilege,  and 
offering  a  bribe  of  150,000  ducats  as  an  inducement 
to  permit  them  to  reside  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  Philip 
the  Fourth  did  not  reject  their  petition  with  contumely, 
but  appointed  a  Committee  of  Grandees  consisting  of 
the  Duke  de  Villa  hermosa,  the  Marques  de  Castel  Rio, 
the  Conde  de  Castillo,  the  Bishop  Designate  of  Malaga, 
Don  Francisco  de  Bragan9a,  and  five  others,  to  investigate 
the  matter.     Antisemitic  arguments,  mostly  theological. 
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and  of  the  antiquated  type  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers, 
prevailed  in  favour  of  their  banishment^  and  ultimately, 
in  1 63 1,  the  king  decided  that  all  Judaizers^  were  to  be 
exiled  from  his  realms.  This,  the  second,  banishment  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  hardly  less  important  and  far- 
reaching  than  its  better  known  predecessor  of  1492.  For 
it  was  this  that  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Jewish 
communities  of  London,  Altona,  and  Bordeaux,  and  brought 
to  Amsterdam  a  Spinoza  and  a  Manasseh  ben  Israel. 
The  original  documents  relating  to  these  events,  the  Jews' 
Petitions,  the  Minutes  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and 
even  the  draft  of  the  letter  of  thanks  addressed  by  the 
Council  of  the  Inquisition  to  the  king  for  his  zeal  for 
the  Church,  and  a  copy  of  the  king's  reply,  were  recently 
picked  out  by  the  writer  on  the  fourth  floor  of  a  tenement 
house  in  a  Madrid  back  slum  from  a  hidden  hoard  con- 
taining the  archives  of  the  Council,  and  they  will  be 
published  hereafter. 

The  second  banishment  was  not  more  effective  than 
the  earlier  attempts  to  extirpate  the  Jewish  heresy.  The 
annals  of  the  Inquisition  show  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  victims  punished  for  <*delitos  de  judaismo,"  and  its 
punishments  are  if  anything  still  more  severe.  It  was 
only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  spirit  of  the  revolution  succeeded  in  scotching  the 
venom  of  the  religious  persecutor. 

^  The  various  names  by  which  these  Jews  or  Jew  Christians  are 
described  (sometimes  bj  King  Philip  IV  himself)  in  the  original 
doonments  are  as  loUows : — '<  los  Judios  que  en  Portugal  an  deliquido  en 
materia  de  fee"  (86),  ^'hombres  de  la  nacion*'  (8),  ^Mos  de  la  nacion 
Hebraea  *'  (69),  '<  la  gente  de  la  nacion  de  Portugal  (63),  *4os  de  la  nacion 
de  Portugal "  (103),  and  "los  hombres  de  negocios  de  Portugal"  (77). 
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XV. 

Portuguese  Autos. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  exact  dates  of  many  of 
the  Portuguese  Autos-da-f^  referred  to  in  §  IX  * : — 


LiaJxm, 


Evora, 


CoimbtxL 


Ooa,  Ac 


Sept.  20,  1540 
Oct  23,  1 541 
May  26,  1563 
Mar.  9,  1567 
Jan.  3,  1574 
May  13,  1576 
April  I,  1582 
May  6,  1584 
Dec.  I,  1586 
Nov.  7,  1588 
June  17,  1590 
Oct  27,  1 591 
Feb.  13,  1594 
Feb.  23,  1597 
Oct.  3,  1600 
Aug.  3,  1603 
Aug.  3,  1604 
May  22,  1605 
Nov.  19,  1606 
April  5,  1609 
July  31,  1611 
Feb.  16,  161 4 
Feb.  12,  1 61 7 
April  5,  1620 
Nov.  28,  1 62 1 
May  5,  1624 
Mar.  14,  1627 
Sept  2,  1629 
Mar.  24,  163 1 
Mar.  22,  1632 
May  26,  1635 
Aug.  3,  1636 
Jan.  16,  1637 
Oct.  II,  1637 
Sept.  3,  1638 
Mar.  II,  1640 
April  2,  1642 
April  6,  1642 
July  10,  1644 
June  25,  1645 


Sept  20,  1542 
Sept  12,  1563 
Aug.  22,  1564 
July  24,  1569 
Nov.  12,  1570 
Dec.  14,  1572 
Sept.  21,  1574 
Nov.  14,  1574 
Aug.  2,  1575 
Dec.  10,  1 581 
Dec.  16,  1584 
Mar.  2,  1586 
Aug.  2,  1587 
.Tuly  10,  1588 
Oct  29,  1589 
Mar.  31,  1 591 
May  31,  1592 
June  14,  1594 
Aug.  27,  1600 
June  9,  1602 
Aug.  3,  1608 
Mar.  28,  1610 
June  21,  1615 
July  12,  161 5 
June  8,  1616 
Feb.  19,  1618 
May  19,  1619 
Mar.  29,  1620 
Nov.  28,  1 62 1 
May  14,  1623 
June  14,  1624 
Nov.  28,  1624 
Oct  19,  1625 
Nov.  29,  1626 
Feb.  19,  1627 
June  18,  1628 
April  8,  1629 
June  30,  1630 
Mar.  28,  1632 
Oct.  23,  1633 


Oct  5,  1567 
Aug.  I,  1568 
Aug.  20,  1570 
Oct  28,  1 571 
June  7,  1573 
Sept  12,  1574 
Oct  21,  1576 
Sept.  21,  1578 
Jan.  23,  1583 
Nov.  25,  1584 
Nov.  9,  1586 
July  3,  1588 
Nov.  26,  1589 
May  19,  1 591 
June  27,  1593 
Oct.  8,  1595 
April  12,  1598 
Mar.  14,  1599 
April  7,  1599 
Dec.  19,  1599 
May  6,  1601 
Sept  15,  1602 
May  3,  1607 
June  22,  1608 
Mar.  28,  1610 
Mar.  18,  1612 
Aug.  28,  1 616 
Nov.  25,  1618 
Mar.  21,  1619 
Mar.  2Q,  1620 
Nov.  28,  1 62 1 
June  18,  1623 
Nov.  26,  1623 
May  4,  1625 
May  23,  1625 
May  6,  1629 
May  7,  1634 
June  8,  1636 
Sept.  20,  1636 


Feb.  7,  16 1 7 


Aug.  28,  1635 
Aug.  16,  1636 


^  These  additional  details  are  given  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Jacobs. 
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Lidxm, 

Evora. 

Coiinbrci, 

Ooa,  dc 

Nov.  18,  1646 

Mar.  25,  1635 

Sept  9,  1640 

Dec.  15,  1647 

June  27,  1636 

Nov.  15,  1643 

Mar.  26,  1650 

June  14,  1637 

Feb.  24,  1647 

Sept  4,  1644 

Dec.  I,  1652 

May  2,  1638 

June  10,  1650 

Oct.  II,  1654 

April  10,  1639 

June  31,  1650 

Oct.  29,  1656 

Nov.  4,  1640 

April  14,  1652 

Dec.  15,  1658 

Aug.  21,  1644 

Oct  19,  1653 

Oct.  17,  1660 

Feb.  28,  1649 

April  8,  165  s 
M^y  23,  1660 

Dec.  15,  1658 

Oct.  18,  1660 

Mar.  26,  165 1 

(Porto) 

Sept.  17,  1661 

June  8,  1653 

June  9,  1662 

Aug.  17,  1664 

May  6,  1657 

Sept.  4,  1664 

April  4,  1666 
Mar.  II,  1668 

April  18,  1660 

Oct  26,  1664 

Nov.  12,  1662 

Feb.  13,  1667 

June  21,  167 1 

May  16,  1664 

Dec.  27,  1667 

Dec.  10,  1673 

May  31,  1665 

May  26,  1669 

May  10,  1682 

June  20,  1666 

June  14,  167 1 

Mar.  27,  1672 

Aug.  8,  1683 

Oct  16,  1667 

Mar.  12,  1673 

Oct.  19,  1702 

Sept  21,  1670 

Nov.  18,  1674 

Sept.  6,  1705 

April  3,  1672 

Jan.  18,  1682 

Sept.  12,  1706 

Nov.  26,  1673 

July  I,  1691 

June  30,  1707 

Feb.  15,  168 1 

Oct  17,  1694 

June  15,  1694 

Nov.  6,  1707 

Mar.  28,  1683 

Nov.  25,  1696 

Oct.  17,  1694 

June  30,  1709 

Mar.  22,  1705 

June  14,  1699 

Oct  16,  1695 

June  26,  171 1 

July  20,  1 7 10 

Dec.  18,  1 701 

Mar.  18,  1700 

June  9,1713 

Mar.  2,  1704 

Feb.  20,  1 701 

Sept.  19,  1713 

July  25,  1706 

Sept  4,  1701 

Oct.  14,  1714 

Jan.  26,  1716 

Nov.  18,  1708 

June  17,  1708 

Oct.  24,  1717 

June  21,  171 1 

June  16,  1720 

Aug.  6,  1 7 13 

Oct.  10,  1723 

Mar.  26,  1724 

Jan.  26,  1 7 16 

May  6,  1725 

Dec.  16,  1725 

May  17,  1 716 

Oct.  13,  1726 

July  7,  1720 

June  19,  1718 

July  25,  1728 

Mar.  14,  1723 

Nov.  14,  1723 

Oct.  16,  1729 

June  10,  1725 

Nov.  17,  1726 

July  6,  1732 

June  30,  1726 

Sept.  25,  1735 

May  25,  1727 

Sept.  I,  1737 

May  9,  1728 

Sept  I,  1739 

May  29,  1729 

Nov.  26,  1730 

Oct.  18,  1739 

Oct.  8,  1730 

June  18,  1 741 

Nov.  9,  1732 

Nov.  4,  1742 

Dec  5,  1734 

June  21,  1744 

Dec.  10,  1734 

Sept.  26,  1745 

June  30,  1737 

Oct  16,  1745 

Nov.  8,  1739 

Oct  16,  1746 

Oct  20,  1762 

Sept  24,  1747 

Oct.  20,  1748 

June  20,  1756 

Sept.  20,  1 76 1 

Dec.  18,  1767 

May  31,  1767 
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XVI. 

Some  Toledo  Autos. 
(Mostly  oomfilbd  fbom  thb  Madbid  Abchiybs.) 


DaU. 


June  17, 1565' 


June  18, 1570* 
Feb.  9,  1648 

Dec.  28,  1649 
Jan.  I,  1651 


Nov.  30, 
April  28, 
Aug.  24, 

Nov.  3, 
Dec.  28, 
May  II, 
May  18, 
Aug.  10, 
Aug.  31, 
Mar.  15, 
Nov  8, 
Dec.  27, 
Oct.  31, 
Jan.  30, 
Sept.  10, 
Sept.  17, 

Oct.  8, 
Oct.  15, 
Feb.  II, 
Mar.  II, 

May  6, 

July  I, 
Sept.  16, 

Dec.  9, 
Auff.  24, 

May  9, 
Sept.  7, 
Jan.  II, 
Mar.  19, 


165 1 
1652 
1652 
1652 
1652 
1653 
1653 
1653 
1653 
1654 
1654 
1654 
1655 
1656 
1656 
1656 
1656 
1656 
1657 
1657 
1657 
1657 
1657 
1657 
1658 
1659 
1659 
1660 
1660 


No,qf 
VieUmM. 


41 


7 

2 

4 
76 

23 
4 
4 
4 
8 

4 
5 

7 
3 
7 
9 
7 
7 
I 
8 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
9 
6 

17 
8 

7 
12 

I 


No.qf 

J4%0S, 


7 
I 

8 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
8 
6 
17 
7 


RematkB, 


22  Lutherans,  of  whom  11  vere 
burnt  alive.  A  "renegado'*pQii- 
ished  may  have  been  a  Jev. 


Mostly  Jews,  2  burnt,  I  Jew  and 

Juan  Lays  of  Paris. 
Many  Jews. 


Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 
Jews. 

Jews. 


I  bigamy. 


I  bigamy. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 


'  MS.  Relaoion  Adler. 


•  Ibid. 
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Date, 


No.qf 
VicHnu. 


No.qf 


RtfnoT/cBt 


June  13, 
Sept.  26, 
April  4, 

Aug.  8, 

Dec.  4, 
April  I  ly 
Feb.  24, 

Oct.  7, 
Feb.  22, 
Jane  15, 

May  I, 
Oct.  30, 
April  7, 
Nov.  17, 
May  18, 
Oct.  19, 
Sept.  6, 
Sept.  II, 
Feb.  ti, 
Oct.  14, 

Feb.  3, 
June  16, 
Sept  20, 
Feb.  14, 
Dec.  17, 

Oct.  6, 
Dec.  21, 
Sept.  29, 
April  25, 
May  22, 
April  1, 
Aug.  18, 
Oct.  15, 

Mar.  9, 
April 
July 
April 
April 

Nov. 

Feb. 

June 
June] 

May 
Sept. 
Oct. 
July 
Sept. 
Mar. 


22, 


>I3. 

8, 

22, 

23, 

16, 

17, 


1660 
1660 
1661 
1661 
1661 
1662 
1663 
1663 
1665 
1666 
1667 
1667 
1669 
1669 
1670 
1670 
1671 
1672 
1674 
1674 
1675 
1675 
1676 
1679 
1679 
1680 
1680 
1681 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1686 
1687 
1687 
1687 
1689 
1690 
1692 
1694 
1694 
1694 
1695 
1695 
1695 
1696 
1696 
1697 


2 

10 
8 
16 
6 

15 
II 
10 
33 
14 
3 
18 

7 
16 

5 
7 
II 
6 

14 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
5 
5 
30 

t 

3 

2 

3 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

3 

2 
10 

3 

I 

3 
2 
2 
I 
2 
4 


Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews  and  Lutherans. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

I  burnt  in  effigy. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

Mostly  Jews. 

A  Moor  and  a  bigamitft. 


Many  Jews. 

Jews. 

Jews. 

I  bigamist. 


Jews. 

2  Jews  burnt  in  effigy. 

Jews. 
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Daie. 


No,qf 
VietimM. 


No.  of 
Jews, 


BemarkM, 


July  7,  1698 

Sept.  7,  1699 

Jan.  31,  1700 

Sept.  26, 1700 

Mar.  6,  1701 

Oct.  30,  1701 

May  21,  1702 

Oct.  18,  1702 

Oct.  22, 1702 

Nov.  12,  1702 

Mar.  18,  1703 

Dec.  16,  1703 

Sept  8,  1704 

no  date 

no  date 

no  date 

Nov.  22,  1705 

no  date 


June  19, 
Sept.  8,  . 
Nov.  24,  : 
July  15, 
July  23, 
April  9, 
Mar.  10, 
Oct.  19, 
Aug.  26, 
Sept.  I, 
Sept.  27, 
Nov.  15, 
June  13, 
June  23, 

Oct.  I, 
Oct.  22, 
Feb.  15, 
Aug.  29, 
July  24, 

Feb.  2, 
Mar.  19,  ; 
Mar.  15, 

Oct.  25, : 
Feb.  24, 
Oct.  28, 


Jan.  15,  1725 


I 

5 

2 

7 
7 
10 

3 

2 
I 

2 
2 
I 

3 
1 

I 

I 

I 
I 


1707 

1707 

1707 

1708 

1708 

1709 

1709 

1709 

I7I0 

I7II 

I7II 

I7II 

I7I3 

I7I3 

I7I4 

I7I4 

I7I6 

I7I7 

I7I8 

I72I 

I72I 

1722 

1722 

1723 

1723 

6 

Jews. 
Jews. 
Jews. 


I  Jew  burnt 

Apparently  the  following  day.    . 
Apparently  the  day  after,  "a  boUici- 
tante  '*  punished  in  secret 


?  the  next  day,  a  priest  punished  ia 
secret. 


Sollicitante. 


12 

7 
6 


Jews. 

Many  Jews,  a  Jewess,  Maiia  de 
lubera,  burnt 

2  Jews  burnt  and  2  in  efEigy* 
Diego  Lopez  de  Castro  Pto  "  Judai- 

zante  impenitente  **  burnt 
Bigamist. 
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IkUe. 


No.qf 
Vieiims, 


No,qf 
Jews. 


Bemark$. 


July  I,  1725 
June  II,  1726 
June  28,  1729 
July  12,  1730 
Sept.  26, 1730 
Dec  22, 1730 

June  3,  1731 
July  28,  1 731 
Sept.  7,  1733 

(sic) 
Jan.  18,  1732 
July  24,  1732 
Aug.  14,  1732 
Aug.  18,  1732 
Aug.  22, 1734 

Dec.  4,  1734 
April  26, 1735 
Mar.  20,  1738 

Dec  21,  1738 

Nov.  5,  1742 

May  25,  1743 

July  7,  1744 

Sept.  18, 1722 

(ric) 
Sept.  16, 1745 
Sept.  19, 1745 
Feb.  10,  1746 
July  8,  1746 
June  II,  1748 
April  16, 1749 

no  date 

June  6,  1750 

July  I,  1750 

Jan.  13,  1751 


July  9,  175 1 
July  30, 1752 

^^g-  7»  1752 
Mar.  9,  1755 
April  26, 1755 
Jan.  iiy  1756 
Feb.  23,  1757 
April  9,  1757 
Mar.  24,  1757 


I  Jew  burnt. 


Many  Jews,  Luzia  Gonzales  burnt. 


Most  of  these  were  in  the  sala  of 
the  tribunal  "  a  puerta  senata,** 
and  dealt  with  priests  and  their 
crimes,  abuse  of  the  confessional, 
&c 
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DaU. 


No.  of 
Je%og. 


AiifiAffei. 


Sept  25, 

Oct.  14, 

Oct.  21, 

Jane  20, 

Oct.  13, 

Nov.  10, 

Feb.  4, 

July  8, 

Sept.  5, 

Oct.  13, 

(sic) 

Sept.  25, 

Sept.  21, 

May  31, 

April  16, 

Mar.  6, 

Oct.  3, 

July  8, 

Apnl  7, 

Aprils, 

Jan.  28, 

Mar.  7, 

Nov.  22, 

July  7, 
(aic) 
Feb.  16, 
Jan.  27, 
Feb.  28, 
Sept.  9, 
Aug.  4, 
Aug.  II, 


758 
758 
758 
759 
759 
763 
764 

765 
765 

759 

767 
768 
769 
771 
775 
775 
776 

777 
777 
778 
778 
779 
787 

780 

787 
791 
791 
792 
794 


Interposed  in  the  Original. 


xvn. 

Statistics  op  Autos  and  theib  Victims. 

The  publication  of  a  former  article  on  this  subject  seems 
to  have  stimulated  research,  and  has  resulted  in  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  lists  of  autos  which  may  sei*Ye  as 
annals  in  the  history  of  martyrdom.  Chapters  YUI  and 
XYI  supply  further  Spanish  autos  and  IK  and  XY  a 
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tolerably  complete  list  of  those  celebrated  in  Portugal 
Chap.  IX  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  S*  D"  Alberto  Carlos  da 
Silva,  Librarian  of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Lisboa  and 
correi^nding  Member  of  the  American  Jewish  Historical 
Society.  Over  twelve  hundred  autos  have  accordingly 
been  collected,  and  it  becomes  possible  to  make  a  statistical 
examination  of  the  subject  with  some  hope  of  accuracy. 
The  Portuguese  figures  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
correct;  the  Spanish  are  much  below  the  mark  except  so 
far  as  doncems  the  Inquisitions  of  Seville  and  Cordova.  Of 
the  700  autos  recorded  as  celebrated  in  Spain  four-sevenths 
occurred  in  these  cities  and  Toledo,  whereas  the  Grand  Li- 
quisitor,  Cardinal  Ximenes,  divided  Spain  into  ten  tribunals, 
and  five  others  were  afterwards  added ;  the  last — Granada — 
in  1524.  Probably,  therefore,  there  were  four  times  as  many 
autos  in  Spain  as  those  of  which  details  are  forthcoming. 
The  figures  prior  to  1540  have  some  of  the  vagueness  of  ex- 
aggeration :  but,  having  regard  to  the  675  Spanish  and  439 
Portuguese  autos  detailed  in  our  lists  as  having  taken  place 
between  that  date  and  1790,  it  will  not  be  an  overestimate 
to  reckon  the  actual  autos  during  that  period  as  being,  for 
Spain  2,500,  and  Portugal,  500.  Now  Llorente,  and  many 
other  authorities  after  him,  estimate  the  total  number  of 
victims  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  as  341,000  *,  viz.  31^,000 
killed  outright,  ^  7)^59  executed  in  effigy,  and  291,000  as 
otherwise  punished.  His  figures  for  the  period  prior  to 
1540,  i.  e.  the  r^me  of  the  first  five  Inquisitors  General, 
comprise  20,226  killed  outright  and  10,913  in  effigy ;  while 
for  the  r^imes  of  the  35th  and  36th  Inquisitors,  1720-3 
and  1723-30,  he  reckons  two  killed  outright  in  each 
tribunal  every  year,  one  burnt  in  effigy,  and  twelve 
^' penitenciados."  A  glance  at  the  statistics  given  in  the 
Table  appended  to  the  first  article  will  show  that  this  is 

^  The  H0I7  Office  in  1534  Bet  up  at  SeriUe  an  inscription  recording 
that  in  Seyille  alone  between  the  years  1499  and  1534  90,000  heretics 
abjured,  and  "  1,000  persons  who  persisted  in  their  heresy  have  been 
delivered  to  the  flamea." 

VOL.  XV.  H  h 
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no  exaggeration,  so  far  at  least  as  those  years  are  concerned. 
The  number  of  victims  at  ninety-three  autos  was  2,681,  an 
average  of  over  twenty-eight  per  auto.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  should  assume  one  auto  a  year  in  each 
tribunal.  An  auto  operated  as  a  jail  delivery,  but  there 
was  no  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  regulate  the  procedure  of  the 
officials  of  the  Holy  Tribunal.  When  it  suited  their  con- 
venience they  would  celebrate  seven  autos  at  a  single  place 
in  a  single  year,  e.g.  at  Coimbra,  in  1732.  But,  at  Qoa, 
M.  Dellon  complains  that  they  waited  from  December, 
1673,  till  January  12,  1676,  without  celebrating  a  single 
auto,  and  he  says  that  ihe  auto  usually  took  place  there 
only  once  in  two  or  three  years.  Evidently  tihe  number 
must  have  varied  with  the  number  of  prisoners,  and  it  was 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  fluctuations  of  public  interest 
in  heretic-baiting. 


XVIII. 

Comparative  Annals. 

The  following  comparative  Table  groups  the  number  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  autos  in  periods  of  five  years,  and 
although  manifestly  incomplete  for  the  reasons  stated,  it 
will  be  some  guide  to  the  alternating  waves  of  jpersecution 
and  tolerance  in  those  countries.  Between  1720  and  1725 
a  zealous  publisher  has  preserved  the  "Relacions^"  of 
an  exceptionally  large  number  of  Spanish  autos,  and  the 
increased  number  of  recorded  cases  is  not  due  to  greater 
intolerance,  for  Philip,  first  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  ruled 
from  1700-59,  and  maintained  throughout  his  long  reign 
an  uninterrupted  dead  level  of  inefficiency. 

»  Vide  "IV,  Printed  Authorities"  sub  voce  "Auto  de  F6."  The  title- 
page  to  one  of  the  rarer,  and  possibly  unique,  Belacions  is  reproduced 
in  facsimile  to  face  p.  413  above. 
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I.H 

It 

T$ar8. 

"^1 

i^ 

^^1 

480-4 

27 

[485-9 

48 

490-4 

26 

... 

^495-9 

II 

••• 

500-4 

4 

[505-9 

9 

... 

[510-4 

5 

... 

515-9 

... 

... 

520-4 

I 

... 

[525-9 

5 

••• 

^530-4 

5 

1555-9 

5 

... 

540-4 

I 

8 

^545-9 

2 

2 

[550-4 

3 

4 

1555-9 

12 

I 

560-4 

14 

5 

[565-9 

10 

7 

570-4 

7 

10 

575-9 

10 

5 

[580-4 

5 

7 

C585-9 

3 

II 

[590-4 

10 

7 

1595-9 

6 

II 

[600-4 

3 

8 

[605-9 

I 

10 

[610-4 

7 

9 

[615-9 

2 

12 

[620-4 

6 

16 

[625-9 

9 

13 

630-4 

7 

12 

t635-9 

2 

15 

[640-4 

8 

15 

[645-9 

7 

12 

[650-4 

19 

19 

[655-9 

23 

14 

660-4 

21 

15 

EvenU, 


In  1480  the  Inquisition  is  established  in  Castile. 

In  1492  the  Jews  are  expelled  from  Spain. 
In  1497  they  are  expelled  from  Portugal. 

Massacre  at  Lisbon  of  4,000  new  ChristianB. 

In  15 12  Ferdinand  conquers  Navarre. 

In  1 5 16  Charles  V  becomes  king. 

In  1524  Mohammedans  destroy  Cranganore  and 

banish  the  Jews. 
David  Reubeni  visits  the  Pope. 

In  1536  the  Inquisition  is  established  in  Portugal. 

In  I J  50  Philip  marries  Mary  of  England. 
Philip  II  reigns. 

Persecution  of  Lutherans  begins  in  Spain. 
1567-70  Moors  rebeL 


In  1580  Portugal  is  united  to  Spain. 
In  1588  Spanish  Armada  defeated. 

Between  1598  and  1610  nearly  a  million  Moors 
are  banished  from  Spain.  In  1598  Philip  III 
succeeds  and  reigns  till  1621. 

In  1 61 2  Franco-Spanish  marriages  induce  Spain 
to  propose  treaty  for  the  extradition  of  heretics. 

In  1624  Jewish  community  founded  in  Brazil, 
by  Jews  of  Holland. 


In  1640  Portugal  rebelled  and  John  Duke  of 

Braganza  became  its  kin^. 
In  1648  Spain  recognized  the  independence  of 

the  Netherlands. 


In  1661  Portuguese  raise  the  siege  of  Cochin  and 
persecute  the  Jews  for  helping  the  Dutch,  but 
m  1661  Dutch  capture  it  and  new  synagogue 
is  built. 

Hh  9 
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li 

^1 

FaoTi. 

;i 

^1 

^•^ 

it 

1665-9 

15 

II 

1670-4 

8 

13 

1675-9 

13 

4 

1680-4 

12 

19 

1685-9 

M 

16 

1690-4 

23 

13 

1695-9 

18 

17 

1700-4 

24 

15 

1705-9 

15 

16 

1710-4 

8 

9 

1715-9 

12 

16 

1720-4 

70 

16 

1725-9 

36 

14 

1730-4 

9 

22 

1735-9 

11 

8 

1740-4 

9 

5 

1745-9 

u 

9 

1750-4 

8 

5 

1755-9 

14 

10 

1760-4 

2 

7 

1765-9 

6 

4 

1770-4 

I 

1775-9 

8 

1780-4 

5 

1785-9 

I 

••• 

1790-4 

4 

1795-9 

3 

1800-4 

1805-9 

1 

••• 

1810-4 

1815-9 

2 

1820-6 

1 

708 

497 

Evenii, 


In  1665  the  Portuguese  defeat  the  Spanish  at 
Villa  Viciosa. 

In  1675  English  subjects  were  removed  from 
Surinam  to  Jamaica,  but  the  Dutch  detained 
"  the  Hebrew  nation  "  because  "  they  were  too 
numerous  and  important,"  and  their  departure 
would  be  an  immediate  destruction  to  the 
placed 


In  1700  Philip  y  of  the  House   of  Bourbon 
became  King  of  Spain. 


In  1758  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Portugal 
by  Joseph  I.  In  1759  Charles  III  succeeds 
and  a  revival  of  trade  occurs  in  Spain. 


In  1788  Charles  lY  became  King  of  Spain. 


In  1808  Ferdinand  VII  became  King  of  Spain. 


^  Ccd,  SiaU  Papers  (Colonial),  America  and  W.  Indies,  1675-6)  p.  958 
ttpasiim,    Aa  to  Jamaica  vide  ibid^i  1689-90. 
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Llorente,  and  most  of  the  encyclopeedists  and  historians 
who  have  followed  him^  assume  that  the  average  number 
of  victims  gradually  diminished  after  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  torture  was 
abandoned,  and  the  deaths  dropped  to  two  or  three  or  even 
less  in  the  year.  The  above  statistics  suffice  to  refute  this 
as  being  an  amiable  hypothesis  not  founded  on  fact. 


XIX. 
Two  Jewish  Documents. 

By  way  of  contrast,  two  Jewish  documents  of  widely  diffe- 
rent date  may  be  here  quoted,  as  bearing  upon  our  subject. 
The  one  is  an  excerpt  from  a  Jewish  history  of  1553,  being 
the  "  Chronicles  of  R.  Joseph  b.  Joshua  b.  Meir,  the  Sphardi,' 
who  says  of  the  Marannos : — '*  And  also  unto  them  that 
changed  their  glory  for  an  unprofitable  one,  in  the  days 
of  the  priest  Fra  Vincenzo  Sadi  this  Isabella  was  a  Satan 
in  those  days.  And  she  set  searchers  and  spies  over  them 
to  see  if  they  walked  in  the  law  of  their  messiah  or  not. 
And  they  burned  by  hundreds  of  them  for  no  cause,  and  all 
that  they  had  they  plundered  daily.  And  thus  they  began 
to  flee,  and  to  go  into  Turkey  to  serve  the  Lord  our  Qod  as 
at  this  day  .... 

^^  In  Portugal  also  the  destructions  (baptisms)  increased 
daily.  . .  .  And  Jews  took  their  sons  and  their  daughters, 
and  sent  them  unto  the  isles  of  the  sea  wherein  no  one 
dwelled.  . .  .  And  many  Jews  went  out  from  Portugal,  and 
went  unto  the  east  country  to  serve  the  Lord  our  Qod  as 
at  the  first :  and  they  have  dwelled  there  until  this  day. 
And  many  were  left  there  halting  between  two  opinions ; 
they  feared  the  Lord,  yet  sware  by  the  image  of  the  un- 
oircumcised  and  went  daily  unto  their  churches.  And  they 
have  increased  and  become  mighty  in  riches  until  this  day. 
And  from  that  day  and  afterward  there  was  not  a  man  left 
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in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Sphard  who  was  called  by  the  name 
of  IsraeL  But  the  king  of  Navarre  did  not  expel  them 
from  his  country,  and  many  of  the  Jews  of  Arragon  went 
thither  to  dwell.  And  the  king  of  Arragon  allowed  them 
to  pass,  and  they  came  in  ships  unto  Provence,  and  dwelled 
in  Avignon  ^." 

The  second  quotation  is  the  copy  of  a  London  appeal  of 
1902,  pointing  to  the  inauguration  of  a  brighter  epoch  for 
Jews  in  Portugal 

*^Four  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  Jews 
were  driven  out  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  From  time  to 
time  attempts  have  been  made  to  gain  a  foothold  there, 
and  especially  in  Portugal.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  small  Jewish  community  collected  in  Lisbon, 
but  they  were  merely  tolerated.  Divine  service  was  held 
in  two  rooms  hardly  fitted  for  such  a  purpose.  The  desire 
to  build  a  Synagogue  was  growing  all  the  while,  but  every 
effort  to  be  recognized  as  a  Community  by  the  authorities 
had  proved  ineffectual.  A  plot  of  ground  was  purchased 
for  the  purpose  of  a  Synagogue,  but  could  not  be  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  congregation.  About  a  year  ago, 
however,  the  Lisbon  Jews,  some  of  whom  are  descendants 
of  old  families  who  had  once  been  forced  to  emigrate,  were 
at  last  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  sanction,  and  on  May 
25,  1902,  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  of  the  first  Jewish 
Synagogue  in  that  very  place  whence  fanaticism  had  driven 
the  Jews  away. 

**  As  an  historical  event  of  no  mean  importance,  and  as 
an  instance  of  poetic  justice,  this  resettlement  must  appeal 
in  the  first  instance  to  all  those  who  ai-e  of  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  origin,  and  to  them  primarily  the  Lisbon 
Jews  address  an  invitation  to  contribute  towards  the  con- 
summation of  this  building.  The  local  community  has 
contributed  liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  new  Synagogue, 
but  there  is  a  deficit  of  about  i£*2,ooo  with  which  they  are 
unable  to  cope.     It  is  hoped  that  the  balance  required 

^  Bialboblotzkj's  Translation,  London,  1835, 1,  334  and  seqq. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  BEN  SIRA. 


I.  To  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cambridge  University  Press,  scholars  are  indebted  for 
Facdmilea  of  the  Fragmefnis  hitherto  recovered  of  the  Book 
of  Eccleeiasticus  in  Hebrew  (1901);  and  to  Prof.  Israel 
L^vi  for  an  excellent  commentary  on  the  fragments,  under 
the  name  DEccUeiadique  ou  la  Sagesee  de  Jiefus  File  de 
Sira,  now  completed  by  its  second  part  (1901),  namely  on 
the  fragments  not  included  in  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Neubauer's 
The  Original  Hebrew  of  a  portion  of  Ecdeeiadicue  (1897). 

Another  valuable  treatise  on  Der  jUngst  wiederaufge- 
fundene  Hebrdiache  Text  dee  Buches  Eccleeiaeticua  has  been 
brought  out  by  Prof.  Dr.  Norbert  Peters  of  Paderbom 
(Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  190a).  It  has  only  quite  recently 
come  into  my  hands,  and  is  accordingly  not  quoted  below ; 
but  I  look  forward  to  making  use  of  it  in  the  continuation 
of  this  article  in  a  future  number  of  the  Jewish  Quabteblt 
Review. 

The  facsimiles  are  from  four  Cairene  manuscripts  A,  B, 
C,  D9  or  as  M.  Ldvi  calls  them  A,  B,  D,  C.  The  manuscripts  A 
and  B  were  so  designated  in  The  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  edited 
by  S.  Schechter  and  C.  Taylor  (Camb.,  1899),  with  reference 
to  the  order  of  their  contents ;  the  third  was  called  C  by 
Dr.  Schechter,  as  coming  next  in  the  order  of  discovery  ^ 
(J.  Q.  B.,  Xn,  456) ;  but  L^vi  placed  and  places  it  last  as 
« n'dtant  qu'un  recueil  de  morceaux  choisis."  His  reason 
is  a  good  one ;  but  we  shall  for  convenience  keep  to  the 
order  A,  B,  C,  D  as  being  that  of  the  Introductory  Note 

^  On  the  disooTery  of  the  Paris  fragments  of  C  and  D  by  M.  L^yi,  see  the 
article  J,  T,  S,  referred  to  below. 
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In  chap.  iii.  17  I  proposed  to  read  at  the  end  icol  Svep 
tLvOfmisov  hoTiKhv  iyairrfOi/iari  (J.  T,  /S.,  p.  572).  Comparing 
Prov.  xxiL  8  Ikvhpa  iKapdv  koX  horriv  €vKoy€l  6  0€O9,  and 
a  Cor.  ix.  7  iXapbv  koI  hdrrjv  iyav^  6  0€6s,  we  may  suggest 
as  a  possibility  that  St.  Paul  got  his  word  love  in  this 
connexion  from  Sir.  iii.  17.  At  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
Or.  read  IpDya  ^^3,  rightly  or  wrongly.  However  that  may 
be,  pov  is  (I  think)  a  genuine  word  of  Ben  Sira  {J.  F,,  p.  169). 

In  chap.  xi.  10  the  mark  over  the  ayin  refers  to  a  triad 
of  dots  •%  in  the  margin.  Possible  missing  variants  are 
Ipoy  and  inw,  either  of  which  might  have  been  used  by 
Ben  Sira  in  a  verse  founded  upon  Prov.  xxviii.  ao : — 

Sir.  iii.  18  Minish  thy  ecnU  from  all  the  great  things  of 
the  world.  Syr.  from  all  that  there  is  of  great  WD^W. 
Heb.,  with  vowel  points  added  to  tsyo : — 

.[ohy]  fhny  hx  TOT3  djd 

The  hemistich  being  somewhat  long  omit  D^y,  comparing 
Gr.  &r<j>  ijJyas  €t  roirovTif^  rait^Cvov  crcavrrfr.  Here  the  com- 
parison, the  more  . .  .  «o  mnjuch  the  more,  represents  Heb.  'o. 
One  who  is  conversant  with  great  things  should  minish 
himself  all  the  more.  The  apparent  allusion  in  this  verse 
to  Psabn  cxxxi.  i  (p.  445)  suggests  that  Ben  Sira  possibly 
wrote  TDD  niK^W  in  verse  ai,  but  cf.  Sir.  xi.  4,  xliii.  25 
nw5>B,  29  ni«i)Bi. 

Sir.  iii,  21,  22  Search  not  the  thinge  that  are  too 
wonderfvZ  for  thee;  And  seek  not  that  which  is  hid  from 
thee.  What  thou  art  permitted,  think  thereupon;  But  thou 
hast  no  business  with  the  secret  things.  The  Hebrew  for 
this  is: — 

:nipnn  ^  ^idd  hdddi        cnmn  {>«  tdd  nw5>B  ai 
:  ni-THDia  pov  i?  r^  jiunn  n^cnine^  noa  aa 

The  Greek  (cf.  J.  T.  S,,  p.  574}  is:— 
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members  in  exact  parallelism,  is  the  correct  one,  nor  yet 
that  it — rather  than  the  Greek — represents  what  had 
originally  been  written  by  the  older  Siracide."  This  I  take 
to  be  the  obvious  and  true  conclusion  from  the  evidence, 
now  including  the  Cairene  Hebrew. 

Brief  allusion  was  made  in  J.  T.  8.,  page  573,  to  Prof. 
W.  Bacher's  identification  {J.  Q,  R,  XII,  287)  of  the  quota- 
tions in  (i)  and  (3).  Some  time  afterwards  I  found  that 
his  form  of  (i)  had  apparently  been  taken  from  the  Oxford 
Original  Heb.  of  Ecclue.^  page  xix,  where,  as  Mr.  Cowley 
writes  to  me  (a8th  April,  190a),  the  quotation  as  from 
B.  T.  Haghigah  **  is  simply  wrong,"  words  from  Ber.  Rab. 
having  by  some  accident  taken  the  place  of  words  from  the 
Talmud  Babli.  L^vi  repeats  the  misquotation,  and  (like 
Bacher)  founds  a  textual  theory  upon  it,  in  the  following 
note  on  verse  21 : — 

"O.  et  S.  ont  un  autre  texte  qui  se  ramkie  k  Th^reu 
btwn  ^H  TOO  pmy\  enmn  i>K  "po  rrpa,  Oe  qui  est  trop 
dijffvcUe  pour  toi  ne  le  recherche  pas,  et  ce  qui  est  trop 
fort  pour  toi  ne  le  demande  pas.  Or,  telle  est  la  leyon 
d'une  citation  que  R.  El^azar,  rabbin  palestinien  du  iii* 
sifecle,  fait  de  notre  ouvrage  'i3  TOO  ^n:3  (Talmud  de 
Baby  lone,  Haguiga,  13  a  =  Bereachit  Rabba,  8).  Mais,  k  la 
suite  de  ce  verset,  qui  manque  dans  notre  texte  et  qui  est 
conserve  en  G.  et  en  S.,  il  cite  ces  mots  ^u  m^B)D3,  ce  qui 
est,  en  gros,  notre  verset,  lequel  manque  en  G.  et  S.  II 
existait  done  au  in*  si^le  un  exemplaire  plus  complet  que 
le  ndtre  et  que  celui  des  versions." 

Thus  again  it  is  said  that  (i)  =  (3),  and  the  antiquity  of 
the  doublet  in  (3)  is  inferred.  But  the  Cairene  text,  with 
perhaps  15^3  for  '5^  noa  and  TK  for  pw,  and  possibly  Ttt^b^ 
sing.,  as  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  6  (^p)  and  the  quotation  (2),  for 
n\Hb^,  is  (I  think)  substantially  the  original  which  underlies 
the  versions.  On  their  renderings  and  the  citations  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  submitted  for  consideration. 

a.  In  (1),  where  the  quotation  is  from  Sefer  ben  Sira^ 
the  passage  as  cited  does  not  differ  materially  from  its 
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form  in  A.  In  (2)  and  (3)  it  is  given  with  considerable 
variations,  not  as  from  a  document,  but  on  the  authority  of 
"Rabbi  Eleazar"  speaking  in  the  name  of  ben  Sira. 
Perhaps  once  there  was  a  direct  reference  to  our  author, 
who  at  the  end  of  chap,  li  is  called  "  Simon,  son  of  Jesus, 
son  of  Eleazar  hen  Sira^ 

h.  It  seems  clear,  although  commentators  have  overlooked 
it,  that  Ben  Sira  alludes  to  Deut.  xxix.  28  ^\2  ninno^n 
(/•  T.  S.y  p.  573),  cf.  J.  F.f  page  169,  note  45.  There  are 
two  aspects  of  the  secret  things.  They  may  be  r^arded 
as  things  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  find  out ;  or  as  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  pry  into,  presuming  r^  /m^  Birrirci 
<l>povAv  to  be  "as  Elohim  knowing  good  and  evil,"  cf. 
Enoch  Ixiv.  2,  "  These  are  the  angels  who  descended  to  the 
earth,  and  revealed  whxit  was  hidden  to  the  children  of  men 
and  seduced  the  children  of  men  into  committing  sin." 
The  versions,  having  a  text  like  that  of  A,  dwelt  upon  the 
difficulty  of  the  things  hidden  and  described  them  as  too 
hard  and  strong  for  a  man.  Or.  h  Trpoa^rSyr)  (toi  is  an 
indifferent  rendering  of  TW^\7W  noa  (?  'n  nB'^G),  Syr.  what 
they  have  authorized  thee,  yixh^t^^  KM. 

c.  A  comparison  of  the  Greek,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
quotations  (/.  T.  S.,  p.  574)  suggests  that  the  Midrash  may 
have  been  influenced  by  the  versions  in  respect  of  the  word 
prn,  strong.  With  its  TtDO  hnaa  compare  Tdd  an  in  Sir. 
iii.  23,  or  Psalm  cxxxi.  i  ^^DD  nwi^B^a^  nii^naa  ^na5>n  vh).  In 
the  doublet  Sir.  viii.  i  Heb.  (p.  455)  we  find  IDD  n^  as  a 
variant  for  i^n:  \srH. 

Sir.  iii.  23  ion  ^K  TOD  nnva^.  Or.  fiij  irepkfpyaCov  icri. 

For  the  difficult  ion  (Ex.  xxiii.  21  tammer)  Bacher 
suggests  poyn,  go-deep  {J,  Q.  JR.,  XII,  274),  a  word  which 
"saccorde  mal  avec  "ViV"  (Ldvi).  Rather  read  nnon,  Be 
not  bvsy  in  what  is  superfluous.  If  mahir  means  6^s  iv 
rols  Ipyoii  airrov  (Prov.  xxii.  29),  it  may  also  mean  'ir€pC€pyo9 
in  what  is  not  one's  business.  Syro-hex.  Dannn  L  e.  for 
<ro4>CCov,  which  may  be  for  nnon  read  Dann.    See  Eccles.  ii.  15 
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-w  ...  ^rnp?n  noS,  vii.  16  nnr  oannn  hv^  (LXX  i<ro4>urA^r\v, 
(To4>lCov)y  whence  probably  Ben  Sira's  nnv.  Prof.  Sevan 
gives  a  good  explanation  of  Heb.  non  on  the  hypothesis 
(which  he  does  not  definitely  adopt)  that  it  is  the  original 
reading. 

Sir.  iii.  25  noan  norm  njn  ^^^3),  cf.  Aboth  iii  rt<  dk 
'o  njn  {J.  K  ^PP'f  PP-  74, 153)- 

Sir.  UL  31  Whoao  doeth  good,  it  ehaZl  meet  him  in  his 
way8{T);  And  vn  the  time  that  he  tottereth  he  shaU  find 
a  stay.     Heb.  :— 

tpnw  i«o^  imo  nyai  rama  wntp^  a^tD  hne 

L^vi,  ''Q.,  retraduit  en  h^reu,  foumit  nn  texte  d'one 
authenticity  indiscutable :  6  ivravobibohs  xipiras  fiifivrirai 
€ls  Tci,  ix€TOL  Taxka  =  mnnbO  "lar  onon  iiDU  .  ♦  ♦  La  locution 
3^tD  i>jnfi,  6ien  faieant,  n'est  pas  h^brai'que,  et  vama  ne 
signifie  rien.  Or,  ces  mots  sont  la  traduction  servile  de  S., 
lequel,  comme  11  lui  arrive  souvent,  a  confondu  innnM,  ea 
finy  avec  f  nmK,  eea  voies." 

Working  back  from  the  end  of  the  verse  we  may  say, 
Where  should  a  man  totter  or  stumble  bu^  on  his  way  or 
ways,  in  some  sense  of  the  word,  literal  or  metaphorical  1 
If  the  Hebrew  stood  alone  no  change  would  be  wanted ; 
for  (i)  aiD  i>jnB  is  as  good  Hebrew  as  the  Biblical  pTV  iw, 
yn  7y&,  and  the  like ;  and  (2)  the  verse  as  it  stands  gives 
a  true  and  excellent  sense.  An  explorer  with  a  good 
character  finds  the  natives  favourable:  his  reputation  as 
aitD  W^t  "  meets"  and  helps  him  (cf.  Sir.  xii  17  TNIp  n  DK, 
XV.  2  inriDnp^) :  and  so  with  a  man  on  his  way  in  life.  But 
the  versions  suggest  that  this  was  expressed  differently. 

(i)  Syr.  Benefixms  expeditvs  (t^V^)  es^  in  via  svaz,  for 
Heb.  lama  n^ny,  as  Ben  Sira  may  very  well  have  written. 

{2)  Gr.  for  Tny  cJy  rd,  /utcra  ravra,  cf.  Job  xv.  a8  'la  nnynn, 
''quae  ruinae  futurae  sunt,"  and  the  &miliar  neo-Heb. 
1x2b  TTOi>,  used  of  the  tim^  to  come.  What  more  natural 
then  than  for  Or.  to  think  of  the  righteous  here  as  aiD^  niat, 
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and  accordingly  to  turn  lanna  or  Vanna  (with  1  or  V  dropped 
before  nyai)  into  "lat^,  fiifivriTai,  or  nar,  MS.  253  and  Syro-hex. 
Iwria-S^aerai,  1  There  would  be  no  objection  to  Levi's  fe\a,  cf. 
Prov.xxxiia  n  nh^  aitD  inn5>o:. 

Sir.  iv.  ao  Or.  avvrrjpria'ov  Kaipov  Koi  ^t/Xofai  Air6  irovrjpov. 

Heb.  jno  inoi  noB^  pon  ny  ^^a. 

Without  questioning  the  allusion  to  Ecdes.  iii  (Camb. 
B.  8.,  p.  41),  I  venture  to  think  that  pon  is  for  |Otn, 
a  variant  for  ny .   The  hemistich  would  be  better  without  it. 

Sir.  iv.  25  Gainsay  not  the  truth  (Heb.  Qod)\  And 
submit  thyself  unto  Ood.    Heb. : — 

:  y^a^  n^nhn  i>w  iwn  oy  anon  bt^ 

With  the  versions  read  noKH  (Sohechter)  for  ^Kn,  and 
ini>«  (J.  Q.  JR.,  Xn,  283)  for  dnt^k.  Compare  the  renderings 
of  n^  iTi  Sir.  xvi.  23  (p.  474)- 

The  general  sense  being,  Do  not  resist  the  truth  and 
yield  to  thy  own  folly ;  the  question  is  how  the  verse  is  to 
be  reconstructed  on  that  basis.  Syr.  restrain  thyself  from 
thy  follies  (^lo  \  S «),  however  arrived  at,  serves  as  a 
paraphrase. 

The  Greek  of  MS.  248  (cf.  Syro-hex.,  Lat,  &c.)  is  :— 

ixri  ivTC\€y€  tjj  iXriBfCq  Karoi  piTyfte  fo, 

Kcl  v€p\  '^eSo'fiaTos  rrjs  &Traib€V<Tias  (rov  ivTpiirqOi. 

The  word  y:o  (like  yna)  goes  with  nnn,  out  of  which  may 
have  been  got  the  words  underlined  in  Gr.,  cf.  chap.  viL  8 
nriNa.  Bead  therefore,  with  the  sense.  Bow  not  down  to 
thy  own  folly : — 

:  y^an  bt^  inSt<  nnni  no^n  (or  hv)  oy  anon  hv^ 

This  was  suggested  by  the  reading  of  248  and  the  Biblical 
construction  nnn  y:a;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Sir.  vi.  i 
(v.  15)  ^48  M  iyv6€i  fjLTjhk  iv,  Kot  ivrl  Krt  for  Heb.: — 

:  tm^  Nin  bn  amx  nnni  nnm\  bn  nanm  oyo 

See  aJflo  the  end  of  the  note  on  Sii-.  vii.  18  ^i>n  nw  (p.  453). 
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Sir,  iv.  27   And  be  not  coTttrary  before  rvlera.    Heb. 

For  this  we  should  perhaps  read,  with  sing,  instead  of 
pL  for  brevity : — 

Gr.  and  Syr.  give  contradictory  renderings,  cC  chap.  xiii. 
1 1  nonn,  and  for  uses  of  }cm  see  chap.  ziL  10,  xiiL  1 1,  xv. 
i5W,xvi.  3. 

Sir.  iv.  30.  L^vi,  assimilating  the  verse  to  a  saying 
qaoted  from  Aristophanes,  renders  it: — 

Ne  sois  pas  comme  un  lion  dans  ta  maison, 
Et  faible  et  peoreux  dans  ton  travail 

Chaucer,  who  elsewhere  in  the  Canterbury,  Tales  quotes 
the  son  of  ^*  Syrak  *'  by  name,  paraphrases  Sir.  iv.  30  thus 
in  the  Somnoure  Tale  (ed.  Skeat,  1894) : — 

D  1988      Touchinge  this  thing,  lo,  what  the  wyse  seith : 
'^  With-in  thyn  hous  ne  be  thou  no  leoun ; 
To  thy  subgits  do  noon  oppressioun ; 
Ne  make  thyne  aqueyntances  nat  to  flee." 

The  verse  is  found  in  the  fragments  of  both  A  and  C. 
In  A  it  ends  with  *|n3K^3,  probably  repeated  from  verse  29. 
In  C  it  ends  Tmuya,  but  Gr.  suggests  inaya.  In  /.  T.  S., 
page  576, 1  proposed  to  read  it : — 

The  verse  in  A  is  on  the  whole  so  like  Syr.  Ne  ms  canis 
in  domo  tua,  &  severua  (a*:^io)  ac  terribilis  in  adimibue 
tuia  that  nntDI  in  it  (cf.  Ps.  Ixix.  9)  should  perhaps  be 
assimilated  thereto.  The  letters  of  nno  spell  tntt,  a  not 
impossible  word  for  raging ;  but  Dvn  (v.  7  nDjn),  meaning 
much  the  same  as  ()yir,  would  be  better.  As  a  farther 
improvement  the|i  erase  DSnn  as  superfluous. 

Sir.  vi.  2  That  it  shoidd  consume  thy  strength  like 
an  ox  (1). 
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Hesiod's  oI^jlos  rprix^f.  The  fool  ovjc  i^^v€i^  will  not 
remain,  in  the  way  of  or  to  Virtue  or  Wisdom.  Philo, 
whether  or  not  thinking  of  Sir.  vi.  20,  ^^tes  in  effect  that 
the  way  is  h^  h:h  raipp. 

Sir.  vi.  %%  For  diadpline  ie  according  to  it8{Vj  name; 
And  to  the  "more  part  she  is  not  plain  (or  right).  Gr.  aoi^la 
yhp  Karh  rd  SvofM  airrjs  i<m^  jcol  ov  iroXXoi?  i<m  <l)av€fxL 
Heb.  'tt  KVT  p  nora  noion  ^a,  where  read  idbo,  or  nbB^. 
Syr.  as  if  •'^WO. 

On  the  Greek,  before  the  Hebrew  was  discovered, 
Edersheim  in  the  Speaker^s  Com/mentary  well  remarked, 
that  *^It  seems  impossible  by  any  critical  ingenuity  to 
explain  the  first  clause  of  this  verse,  since  there  is  not  any 
Hebrew  or  Greek  word  which  would  admit  of  a  play  upon 
the  word  wisdom**  Suggestions  of  Hitzig  and  Horowitz 
were  then  referred  to,  and  the  note  ends  with  the  Syriac, 
"Her  name  is  like  her  teaching  [hidden  1],  and  she  is  not 
approved  by  fools.**  The  following  are  some  of  the  proposed 
explanations  of  the  saying : — 

(a)  The  Arabic  'ilm  has  been  thought  of  as  suggesting 
a  Hebrew  word  from  the  root  D^y  for  knowledge  or  wisdom^ 
which  in  Job  xxviii.  ai  is  called  nobv^^  hidden.  On  wisdom 
as  hidden  see  also  J.  F.^  page  173,  note  55. 

(b)  Prof.  Sevan  in  a  letter  to  me  (May  5,  1900) 
writes  as  follows:  "In  De  Sacy's  Stances  de  Hariri 
re-edited  by  Beinaud  and  Derenbourg  (i  847-1 853),  vol.  H, 
p.  184^  there  is  a  note  on  the  phrase  l^^Ju  IaUlUIj,  and 
folly  is  like  its  name^  which  occurs  in  several  Arabic  poets. 
The  native  commentators  explain  this  to  mean  that  folly 
is  as  hateful  as  its  name,  that  is  to  say,  folly  deserves  its 
evil  reputation.  Reinaud  and  Derenbourg  point  out  that 
this  phrase  supplies  a  due  to  the  meaning  of  Scx^^a  yiip  Korh 
rb  SvoyjoL  avriis  tari  in  Ben  Sira.  It  seems  to  me  therefore 
that  we  need  not  assume  any  play  upon  words  in  Sir. 
vi.  21." 

(c)  In  Sir.  iv.  19  triiDKa  rrnno^i . , ,  mo^  dk  it  is  implied 
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nK.  Bacher  writes  that  "^^n  is  cormpted  from  D^*' 
(J.  Q.  U.,  XII,  278).  The  conjecture  and  the  prima  fade 
objection  to  it  are  alike  obyious:  it  would  be  excellent 
«8i  '^bn  reesemblait  plus  k  nh\t^*'  (L^vi).  The  following 
remarks  are  offered  in  support  of  the  conjecture. 

(a)  With  nb^  in  the  sense  irUeger,  perfectua  the  phrase 
chz^  m,  Gr.  ddcA^iif  yvj/ja-iov,  would  mean  one  who  is  a 
brother  iv  ifMl>orip<avj  and  not  a  mere  half-brother.  Or  the 
phrase  may  mean  "  sincere  brother^  equivalent  to  D^  riK," 
Aram.  D^pe^  (Bacher). 

(6)  To  Bacher's  explanation  of  Syr.  a  brother  thou  had^ 
as  from  th^  misread  l^e^,  add  that  th^  may  have  been 
written  D^B^  with  medial  Tnerriy  a  letter  sometimes  corrupted 
into  3  or  D,  cl  Sir.  viL  15  btQ  for  bvm  before  npi^m,  Aboth  v 
na  ixi^)  ru  rhin  'id  aa  aa  p  with  a  variant  i>o  for  ixo 
{J.  R,  App.,  ^.  17a). 

(c)  It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  Heb.  ^^n,  but  it 
may  be  the  result  of  successive  variations  from  D^.  In 
Stade's  ZATW.,  Jahrg.  XX  (1900),  art.  Bemerkungen  zum 
hebrdischen  Ben  Sira,  Noldeke  writes,  partly  in  footnotes 
(p.  85),  *'  Dies  ^^n  riM  giebt  keinen  Sinn ;  dagegen  fiihrt  das 
durchaus  angemessene  &^€k<t>dv  yvqfnov  des  Griechen  auf 
D^n  HK,  leiblicher  Brvder.  So  xrhn  (rot<i>n)  pnK  Ps.-Jon., 
Gen.  xlix.  5,  Fragmententargum  eb.  (s.  bei  Ginsburger  S. 
103).  Im  Samaritanischen  ist  D^n  das  gewohnliche  Wort 
fur  Brvder  geworden,  s.  z.  B.  Gen.  iv.  2 ;  ix.  5 ;  xix.  7 ; 
xxiv.  1 3 ;  xlix.  5.  [In  den  Handschrifben  des  samaritanischen 
Targums  zum  Teil  durch  nM  ersetzt.]  Das,  wie  langst 
erkannt,  aus  dem  Assyrischen  stammende  Wort  war  also 
einst  in  Palastina  Ublich  geworden,  aber  die  DnD^n  pc^  hat 
es  nicht  angenommen.  [Tallmu  steht  auch  im  Assyrischen 
als  adjektivisches  Attribut  hinter  nK.  Jensen  erklart  mir, 
dass  die  von  Delitzsch  im  Lexicon  angegebene  Bedeutung 
ZwiUing  unrichtig  sei]."  From  nh^  may  have  come  tht)  or 
D^^n  and  thence  ^l^n,  possibly  through  a  variant  Dl^n, 
nbbrev.  'i^n. 

I7evertheless  it  is  simpler,  and  as  some  think  better^ 
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to  accept  Noldeke's  D^^n  as  the  original  reading,  whence 
Syr.  i>  n^KT  and  Gr.  yvrja-iov. 
The  Greek  of  MS.  248  is  :— 

firi  iWd^rii  (l>CX.ov  ijbia<t>6pov  Karh  firfbi  fo, 

The  Syro-hex.  by  its  KtsSM,  dcopcov  (Hart),  attests  ^icu^pov 
taken  as  &vo)  dia<^/jov,  but  bicul)6pov  seems  to  be  wanted. 
Hoknes  and  Parsons  give  the  readings:  firi  iXiydis  (for 
^^<^*)  307*  ij6iaif>6pov  Karh  firib^v  io6.     bia(l>6pov,  with 

fcara  firfh^  iv  in  cJiaract.  minore,  Alex. 

It  might  be  said  (i)  that  iirib^  iv  {al,  yirfiiv)  is  a  dittograph ; 
or  (2)  that  it  comes  from  Heb.  and  attests  a  reading  'n  nm 
(c£  Sir.  iv.  25  n.,  p.  447),  whatever  'n  may  stand  for.  On 
this  hypothesis  pLtfik  iv  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  Bacher^sD^  might  have  given  rise  to  variants  as  D^^fi^, 
onsn,  uhn,  ^i>n,  or  Ben  Sira  may  have  written  Vi'hn  rm ;  and 
in  either  case  a  marginal  variant  'n  rwi  may  have  been 
taken  into  the  text. 

Lastly  it  may  be  suggested  that  Ben  Sira  wrote  DnDn  run. 
Hence  again  the  abbreviation  'n  nto,  and  Aram,  tshv  and 
Syr.  i?  n^jn. 

Sir.  vii«  30,  31.  Mr.  Elkan  Adler's  fragment  of  A  as  read 
in  V EccUsiastique  begins  with  '\2  nwi  (ver.  29)  followed  by : — 

30  With  all  thy  might  love  thy  Maker;  and  forsake 

not  his  ministers. 

31  Glorify  God  and  honour  a  priest;  and  give  their 

portion  as  thou  hast  been  commanded. 
:  ^tnp  no^nni  fnv  [^nar         t]  noinni  o^nnw  xxh  ii"^ 
Syr.   for   'o    Dn^    defectively,   ^'Panem  oblationum  & 
primitias  manuum."     This  attests  Grh  which  Gr.  ivapxriv 
jcoi  .  .  .  ivapxiiv  hytoav  (H.  &  P.)  omits. 

The  word  Dna«  "  n'est  pas  dans  la  Bible."  So  L^vi,  with 
ihe  conjecture  that  there  was  a  reading  D^(rK  for  Dn^M, 
which  Syr.  took  rightly  as  from  nj^  and  Gr.  read  DJW. 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  25  B^M  ^M  Dn^3M  Dn^  suggests  an  original 
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trVM,  with  perhaps  an  early  yariant  tetmt.  If  the  phraae 
<<  bread  of  ahbirim  "  means  ''  cibus  wMLi/u/m  s.  pri/ncipwm 
i  e.  oibns  delicatior,  ezquisitus,"  like  Gen.  xlix.  ao  davnJties 
of  a  Jdng,  it  is  quite  appropriate  in  Sir.  vii  31,  where  the 
gifts  should  of  course  be  of  the  best.  Ben  Sira  gives  his 
own  sense  and  application  to  Biblical  expressions.  Note 
the  *npn  bvt  "bread  of  ebarim"  in  Midrash  Tillim  (J.  F.^ 
p.  178).    Heb.  in  verse  31  npbn,  c£  TMC  **de  Deo.** 

As  Ben  Sira  would  not  have  used  the  same  word  noinn 
in  both  hemistichs,  we  should  perhaps  in  the  former 
read: — 

Using  an  old  word  and  comparing  Lev.  zxiiL  17,  we 
might  render  this,  "  Payndemayn  and  wave  loaves  " ;  and 
so  we  might  read  in  Psalm  IxxviiL  25  ''Man  did  eat 
payndemayn*^  On  this  word,  which  means  panis  Domini^ 
Lord's-bread,  see  Dr.  Skeat's  Chaucer ;  and  cf.  the  Century 
Dictionary,  on  '*  paindemaine."  L^vi  renders  vn"urD  in 
verse  30  and  rVDH  in  Sir.  xliii  5  by  "  ses  ministres." 

Sir.  vii.  3^35.  In  the  Revised  Version,  which  represents 
the  Greek,  verses  32-34  run  thus : — 

3a  Also  to  the  poor  man  stretch  out  thy  hand, 

That  thy  blessing  may  be  perfected. 
53  A  gift  hath  grace  in  the  sight  of  every  man  living ; 

And  for  a  dead  man  keep  not  back  grace. 
34  Be  not  wanting  to  them  that  weep ; 

And  mourn  with  them  that  mourn. 

The  Hebrew  for  the  next  verse  is : — 

;anKn  )sao  ^3  amwD  J?  Hxm  ^  35 

(a)  The  epithet  "poor"  is  applicable  to  the  dead  (Ps. 
xlix.  17).  Gr.  and  Syr.  read  'i3  }n  for  Heb.  ^  b^  ^^b  jno  jn 
(ver.  33).  With  non  at  the  end  of  the  verse  compare  the 
rabbinic  gemilutk  chaaadim,  which  is  for  rich,  poor,  living 
and  dead  (J.  F.,  p.  13).  Giving  to  ^n  h^  includes  giving  to 
an  enemy. 
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(6)  To  give  point  to  verse  35  we  must  suppose  it  to 
mean,  So  thou  mayest  have  for  a  friend  one  who  was  an 
enemy,  cf.  the  contrast  oA^fc,  soni  in  Sir.  vi.  i,  9,  13.  To 
restore  the  assonance  then  read  3^KD,  and  we  get  as  a  climax, 
Make  no  exception :  withhold  not  sympathy  even/rom  an 
enemy,  for  of  him  thou  mayest  become  beloved.  Ben  Sira 
would  have  thought  of  Ex.  xxiii.  4  f.  13  ^^M  "»^B^  J^Wi  *3, 
and  Prov.  xxv.  21  f.  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry^  inc.  As 
partly  accounting  for  the  form  of  Gospel  precepts  inculcating 
the  love  of  enemies,  note  that  the  Hebrew  words  3mM,  \it:w 
for  friend  and  enemy  mean  lover  and  Uaieir  respectively. 

(c)  St.  Paul  perhaps  alludes  to  Sir.  vii.  30-35  in  Romans 
xii,  xiii.  After  quoting  Prov.  xxv.  21  f.  he  writes  at  the  end 
of  chap,  xii  Be  not  overcome  of  evil^  but  overcome  evU  with 
good.  By  cheaed  a  man  annihilates  his  enemy,  qua  enemy, 
i.e.  he  makes  him  a  Mend,  '^having  slain  the  enmity 
thereby"  (Eph.  ii.  16).  To  God's  ministers  give  their  due 
p^n  (Rom.  xiii.  6  f.).  Bless  all  {ib.  xii.  14),  "  that  thy 
blessing  may  be  perfected."   ID^aUkv  lAerii  KKai6vT<av  (xii.  15). 

Sir.  viiL  i.  This  verse,  which  is  a  good  example  of  a 
doublet,  is  read  as  below  in  L'Ecdfyiastique^  but  the  beth 
of  n^3  is  not  dear — perhaps  we  should  read  ^b  or  ^M  for  it, 
cf.  ^K  two  lines  above  in  the  facsimile : — 

jrr  ^  3wn  rtch  inna  b^  nv  a^nn  b^  (a) 

nT3  ^Dn  rrob  tod  hbt?  dp  ym  bn  (/9) 

(a)  **  3ifi^n,  retov/meTi  est  mauvais ;  il  fietudrait  ^iDn,  comme 
d&ns  le  doublet  qui  suit."  Or  (?)  read  3lB^n  with  medial 
k{if  at  the  end  firom  ISB^*  &  word  used  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  waters  in  Gen.  viii.  i  and  giving  the  sense  here,  "  Where- 
fore shouldeet  thou  be  humiliated  at  his  hand  ? "  Gr.  fiii 
J^liixov  furii  ivBfxivov  hwdarov  firi  irorc  iiJLvi<rj[i9  eh  tcls  xeipas 
€t6roVy  with  bwdarov  for  ^na  VTt^ 

(/9)  "  Doublet  qui  correspond  mot  pour  mot  k  S."  (L^vi), 
bnt  Heb.  3^nn  is  not  exactly  l^i.  Some  scribe  put  (a) 
and  the  variant  (/3)  into  the  same  text.    Gr.  and  Syr.  may 
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have  rendered  *|^e^  aa  if  ^ED,  or  there  may  have  been 
a  variant  ^Dn.  If  (a)  had  stood  alone  one  might  have 
thought  of  ywn  as  for  nsn. 

Sir.  viii,  a  pn  &h  55^t<  with  Sb  in  the  margin  and  p  (np) 
under  it,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Elkan  Adler  {J.  Q.  iZ.,  XII,  467). 

Sir.  viii.  7  jw  ^  bbrff\n  bn,  Gr.  MS.  248  M  v€kp^  t^ 
i\Op(niT(^  <rov  (Prov.  xxiv,  17).  In  the  facsimile  may  be 
seen  indications  that  there  was  a  variant  for  yo,  to  which 
L^vi  would  prefer  no  as  "  moins  pr^tentieux  " ;  but  Ben  Sira 
may  have  meant  J)).    For  the  word  see  also  Sir.  xiv.  17. 

Sir.  viii.  8  BtDnnn  Drrnrrai  onD^n  nrw  ctDn  bn.  With 
laToed  for  resh  we  get  the  sense, ''  Neglect  not  the  discourse 
of  sages;  so  shalt  thou  sfiarpen  thyself  with  their  hard 
sayings,"  cf.  Ps.  lii.  4  ^^^  '^VTO.  The  word  m^n  suggests 
mn,  sharp,  cf.  Prof,  xxvii.  17  Iron  sharpeneth  iron;  ao  a 
'man  sharpeneth  the  cov/ntenance  of  his  friend. 

Sir.  ix.  8.  Many  men  have  been  ruined  WH  lyn 
(Prov.  vi.  a6,  vii.  26) ;  and  she  inflameth  her  lovers  IWO 
(MS.  '3).  L^vi,  "  Et  leur  amour  brMe  comme  le  feu,"  and 
in  a  footnote,  '^Et  die  brMe  comme  le  fefn  ses  arrvants  ;  mais 
la  le9on  des  versions  est  meilleure." 

But  Ben  Sira  seems,  like  R.  Aqiba  after  him  {J.  F., 
p.  137,  n.  4),  to  play  upon  the  words  for  mxin,  vxyman^flre. 
Compare  Sir.  viii.  3,  "  Strive  not  with  n»6  B^K,  and  put  not 
wood  tTK  i>y,"  where  p^n— from  rno,  as  p^n  (vii.  14)  irom 
T\yff — perhaps  hints  at  pw,  spark  (xi.  32,  cf.  James  iii.  5) ; 
Sir.  xii.  14  Heb.  5W  u  njnan  • .  ♦  n"»t  (MS.  nw)  b^k. 

Sir.  ix.  17.  By  the  wise  of  hands  ^W*  ytm ;  and  he  that 
is  wise  of  speech  ruleth  over  peoples  (or  his  people). 

On  the  text  of  the  latter  hemistich  see  LEccUsiastique. 
It  is  a  question  how  to  understand  or  emend  ntsn^  "p^rp, 
Or.  ffryov  iiro4r€^<r€Toi,  Syr.  urhs  stabUitur  with  Sapientia 
judids  wrongly  for  D^T  nD3n3.  Keeping  nw  as  attested 
by  Syr.  urbs,  since  W  may  have  been  read  n%  alter  Ttwr 
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to  JtW  from  jm,  "iq.  Arab.  ^^JLi  jmlcher  Juit.  Conj. 
n.  IV.  omavit,''  which  Syr.  may  have  read  as  from  fon, 
fortia  fuit  Taking  the  abstract  ixrv  as  for  the  concrete 
liW  ne^  we  then  get  the  sense,  that  under  the  hand  of 
the  skilled  craftsman  opus  rectum  becomes  pvlchrum: 
good  workmanship  takes  fair  form :  what  he  does  is  done 
accurately  and  admirably. 

Sir.  x.  I  A.V.  A  wise  judge  wiU  iTietruct  his  people;  and 
the  govemmeifit  of  a  prudent  man  is  well  ordered, 

Heb.  at  the  end  (?)  nn^no  with  dots  pointing  to  a  missing 
variant,  perhaps  mno.  Syr.  stabUiet  might  be  thought 
to  be  for  nnD%  cf.  Sir.  L  14  moW  With  either  reading  we 
should  have  a  word  not  used  in  the  Bible  but  related  to 
the  Biblical  ^ip,  see  Job  x.  22  onno-KS. 

Sir.  X.  9-1 1.  The  Speaker* s  Commentary  has  a  good 
note  on  the  reading  of  verse  9.  The  passage  means, 
according  to  L^vi: — 

9  Comment  s'enorgueillerait  celui  qui  est  poussi^e  et 

cendre, 
Qui  de  son  vivant  d^ji^  a  les  intestins  remplis  de 
pourriture  ? 

10  Petite  maladie,  joie  du  m^ecin : 
Aujourd'hui  roi,  demain  il  tombera. 

11  A  sa  mort^  Thomme  devient  le  lot  de  la  pourriture, 
Des  vers,  de  la  vermine  et  des  bStes. 

The  Hebrew,  with  some  vowel-points  omitted,  is : — 

:  i^  Dnv  v^po  lem  now  ney  wr  no  9 

:  b)&*  nnoi  dim  i>o  «©)•)  aN-w  nbrto  yoc^  10 

:twii  0^^531  nvb'ixw  non  hw  dik  nioa  n 

This,  as  it  stands,  gives  (as  we  shall  see)  a  clear  and 
striking  sense.  Verse  11  is,  briefly,  that  "When  a  man 
dies  he  inherits  worms"  The  preceding  verses  have  been 
variously  rendered  as  below. 
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Syr.  (op.  Walton) : — 

9  Cur  miperbiat  ptdvie  ac  cinis, 

Ciijua  laiera  dwm  vivit  vermes  perrepunl  t 
lo  Cujus  intestiTUi  eectv/rua  est  medicusf 
Qui  hodie  gradietur^  <fc  eras  morietur  f 
The  Latin,  mimLs  an  interpolation  found  in  the  A. V.  and 
noted  in  RV.  marg.,  is  as  follows : — 
9  Quid  superbit  terra  &  cinis  1 

Quoniam  in  vita  sua  projecit  intima  sua. 
Omnis  potentatus  brevis  vita, 
xo  Languor  prolixior  graved  medicum. 
Brevem  languorem  praecidit  medious. 
Sic  &  rex  hodie  est  &  eras  morietur. 
The  R.  V.,representing  a  form  of  Gr.,  gives  the  rendering:— 

9  Why  is  earth  and  ashes  proud  ? 

Because  in  his  life  he  hath  cast  away  his  bowels. 

10  It  is  a  long  disease ;  the  physician  mocketii : 
And  he  is  a  king  to-day,  and  to-morrow  he  shaU  die. 

The  A.y.,  following  a  different  recension  of  Gr.,  ends 
thus: — 

9  Because  while  he  liveth  he  casteth  away  his  bowela 
lo  The  physician  cvtteth  offh  long  disease ; 

And  he  that  is  to  day  a  king  to  morrow  shall  die. 

The  corresponding  Greek  in  MS.  248  is : — 

9  8ti  iv  (wfj  avTov  Ippiyjrav  r^  iuT6<r$ia  airov, 
10  fMKpdv  ipp^arrifm  k(Svt€1  laTp6s'  jcrl.  « 

Dnv]  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  because  in  his  brief 
lifetime  he  is  exalted 'i  To  account  f(»r  Gr.  ippv^  (oL 
-^o,  -^c),  suppose  the  yod  absorbed  by  the  preceding  l^n, 
and  read  Dm  as  wn  from  non,  projecit.  Note  that  not 
can  be  read  bamah  and  rimm ah,  high,  worm,  caet  away. 
For  D-n^  again  see  verse  23  Dtv  B^K  b  naai^  r«i. 

^*^|]  Li  Hebrew  Lexicons  see  under  nu,  (i)  M  (Or.  ra 
ivrSa-Oia  avTov) ;  (a)  TO  (Job  xx*  25) ;  (3)  iTtt ;  and  ct  Heb. 
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Or  it  might  be  said  that  Ben  Sira  wrote  3NTy.  Of  3fTV 
Eohut  states  in  his  Aruck  Completum  that  it  means  iTru 
poya  IK  DXD3  onK,  roth  werden  vor  Aergemisa . . .  var  Zank. 
Thus  yrr^  might  mean  much  the  same  as  T^.  For  smr 
in  the  Bible  see  Lev.  xiii.  30,  '*  Then  the  priest  shall  see 
the  plague :  and,  behold,  if . . .  there  be  in  it  a  yellow  thin 
hair  . . .  " ;  Ezra  viii  27  R.V,,  **  vessels  of  fine  bright  brass," 
A.V.  marg.,  yellow^  or  shining.  For  i  Sam.  L  6  And  her 
adversary  also  provoked  her  sore  the  Taigum  has  n^  Hyxmy 
nmv.  The  root  3nv  meaning  to  glow  or  be  rwddy,  it  may 
have  been  in  early  use  in  all  of  the  above  senses.  If  so, 
y*7r^  may  have  stood  in  the  original  Hebrew  of  Ecdus. 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  it  came  in  later  as  a  variant 
in  place  of  an  original  y)tT. 

b\&^  ^1  'n  i?D]  Syr.  gradietur,  reading  i^rro.  With  this 
word  Syr.  may  have  confused  n^no,  which  it  does  not 
translate ;  unless,  with  a  transposition,  n^no  MDn  was  taken 
as  a  periphrasis  for  medicus.  Note  the  inadequate  render- 
ing of  ^^  in  Gr.,  Syr.,  Lat. 

The  sense  of  the  passage  may  be  represented  thus : — 

9  How  shovM  one  who  is  dust  and  ashes  be  proudt 
For  that  while  he  lives  his  body  is  exalted  ? 

10  A  little  sickness  frets  his  physician : 
A  kmg  to  day^  to  morrow  he  falls. 

11  When  a  man  dies  he  inherits  worms. 

Highest  of  the  high  to-day,  to-morrow  he  falls  and 
becomes  food  for  worms.  "  How  are  the  mighty  fallen." 
Ben  Sira  after  his  manner,  thinking  perhaps  of  Job  xxi. 
aa,  26  he  judgeth  those  that  are  high .  .  .the  ivorms  shall 
cover  them^  played  allusively  upon  the  words  Dni^  and  non, 
and  Syr.  wrongly  made  the  connexion  between  them 
organic.  Omitting  a  yod  and  writing  3V)^  we  should  get 
in  verse  10,  '*  A  little  sickness :  the  physician  is  trovhled*' 

Sir.  xi.  18  There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness 
and  pinching,  and  this  is  the  portion  of  his  reward.    So 
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A.V.  and  R.V.  representing  the  Greek.    The  Hebrew  as 
read  by  L^vi  is : — 

:  nav  aw . .  ♦  nwynno  "H^ynD  e^ 

^  Le  mot  Trp  se  lit  sans  peine,  mais  il  ne  conduit  k  aucun 
sens  satisfaisant ;  on  ne  sait  pas,  d'autre  part,  s'il  y  avait 
avant  ce  mot  rrn  comme  en  G.,  ou  \sn  comme  en  S.  Dans 
le  premier  cas,  la  phrase  signifierait:  Et  cdui-ld  rend 
cov/pcMe  son ealaire*'  Passing  over  Syr., ** Est  etiam  quem 
propriae  divitiae  non  comitentur  "  as  misplaced,  we  have  to 
restore  the  latter  half  of  the  verse  with  the  help  of  Gr. : — 

KcX  atrr\  ri  iicph  ainrov  iirb  tov  hktOov  ovtov. 

Over  the  cketh  there  is  a  mark  which  may  refer  to  a  lost 
variant  or  at  least  indicate  that  there  is  some  error,  probably 
in  that  letter.  Reading,  with  h/  for  cheth,  yrv  or  arr 
(a  synonym  for  }n^)  we  may  suppose  this  to  be  a  variant 
for  ppn,  which  Gr.  mistook  for  a  noun  iitpU.  Supplying 
a  subject  for  the  verb  p^n  we  then  get  (i)  for  the  sense, 
that  tiie  man  prospers  by  his  toil  and  self-denial,  the  Lord 
apportioning  him  his  reward  therein^  cf.  Eccles.  iv.  9  a  good 
reward  in  their  lahour,  v.  18  (19)  to  whom  God  hath 
given  ,  .  .to  take  his  portion ;  and  (a)  for  the  original 
Hebrew  something  like  the  following : — 

;  ^nac^  na  pi>n  '^^  nwnnD  nB^rno  Jtr 

Instead  of  na  we  might  read  "h ;  but  for  na  it  is  to  be 
said  that  it  would  be  rather  more  liable  to  corruption  into 
'a,  ^D  (Gr.  AircQ,  and  would  fall  out  more  easily  after  arr  or 
aw.  As  to  nr  (Gr.  aifrTj),  compare  page  463  (6).  Or  it  may 
have  come  from  ^l,  meaning  God,  if  that  abbreviation 
was  then  in  use. 

Sir.  xii.  a  Do  good  to  the  righteous^  and  find  recompense; 
If  not  from  him,  from  the  Lord.  3  No  good  cometh  of 
hetAowing  ttp<m(?}  Aim  that  is  wicked;  Andijj  thai  hjoth 
not  done  righteousness.    Heb. : — 

:  nw  t6  n^^  Gi')         yen  nuoi?  na^o  pK  3 
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Bacher  suggests  n*xh  {J.  Q.  R,  Xn,  278).  He  is  clearly 
right  as  to  CUl ;  but  for  TVtxh  read  'JiriD^,  comparing  verse  13 
im^  for  prr,  and  Prov.  xiv.  21  '13  f^ino).  No  good  comes  to 
a  man  fix>m  being  charitable  to  the  wicked:  he  has  7wt 
even  the  merit  and  satisfaction  of  having  done  an  act  of 
righteousness.  Or.  ovk  ftrrip  iyadci  r^  ipb€k€xCO^vT^  di  Kcuci^ 
misreading  m^  as  for  or  connected  with  TtDn,  cf.  chap, 
xxxvii  12  Heb.  Ton,  Or.  ivi^Xix^C^* 

Sir.  xii.  5  (xv.  la).  In  the  former  verse  omit  "plY  n]D, 
with  Or. ;  prefix  ^3  (Or.  8i7rX(l<ria  yip) ;  and  read : — 

••  vi>K  jran  naio  ^33        x^jtm  njn  d^^b^  ^b  ^ 

In  chap.  XV.  la  emend  Don  ^tr^Ki  *|*^^  PK  ^^  by  reading 
pvn  (Syr.)  for  iniv  (Gr.).  For  instances  of  inv  (xiii.  6) 
in  B  see  chap,  xxxviii.  i  and  Dr.  Driver's  Olosmry  in  the 
Oxford  Original  Hebrew  of  Ecdesiasticus. 

Sir.  xiL  II  (viii.  18)  n  ni)3M  'f?  rrn.  Gr.  koI  ^077  air!^  &; 
^KfxcfAax^ff  la-oTTTpovy  B.  V.  ii7ic{  ^^016  8^<  &«  iCTi^o  ^^m  06 
07i€  <Aa^  hoik  wiped  a  rmrror, 

(a)  It  is  a  question  which  L^vi  leaves  open  whether 
n  (Wl)  secret  is  a  corruption  of  ^Kt  mirror^  or  vice  veraa^ 
He  illustrates  the  simile  of  the  mirror  from  the  Hippclytvs 
of  Euripides : — 

428  KCUKfA^  h\  OvxitQv  i(€<l>iivy  Svav  rixjj, 
vpoOtU  nixoitrpov  &<tt€  itapOivi^  viq 
Xp6vo9^  Trap'  olo-t  fi^Tror'  6<f^0€ir}v  iyd* 

The  critical  time  when  it  comes  reveals  the  character  of 
evil  men,  as  a  mirror  shows  the  face  of  a  maiden. 

Hamlet  makes  it  the  end  of  playing,  to  hold,  as  Hwere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature* 

Chaucer  iu  The  Squierea  Tale  writes  (ed.  Skeat,  1894)  :-^ 

F   132  This  mirour  eek,  that  I  have  in  myn  bond, 
Hath  swich  a  might,  that  men  may  in  it  see 
Whan  ther  shal  fallen  any  adversitee 
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attoBted  by  Gr.  ivdviop  iWorpCov  fi^  70117077;  KpwrSv.  Thus 
r*i  is  a  word  used  by  Ben  Sira.  As  a  man  should  not 
betray  his  raz  to  a  zar ;  so  he  should  endeavour  to  arm 
himself  against  an  enemy  by  detecting  his  concealed 
purpose.  He  will  be  proof  against  his  plots  if  he  can  be 
to  him  as  a  galek  razin  and  divine  his  secret.  The 
Greek  with  its  simile  of  the  mirror  conveys  a  like  sense, 
but  Sir*  viii.  18  favours  the  reading  n  n^3D  of  Heb.  and 
Syr. 

Sir.  xiiL  11  Make  not  held  to  be  free  (T)  with  him;  And 
mistrust  them  hie  mv^ch  talk.  For  with  his  mv^ch  talk 
maketh  he  trial  of  thee;  And  he  will  smile  upon  thee^  avd 
search  thee  out. 

In  this  rendering,  thijiking  of  Bw5>  as  inf.  piel,  I  wrote 
"b^bh  is  perhaps  a  verb  related  to  Bt^n/reectom,  ^B^Dn/ree.'* 
So  L^vi,  with  the  remark,  "  e^n,  verbe  inconnu  k  la  Bible  " ; 
but  see  Lev.  xix.  ao  ncfen.  Prof.  Bevan  writes,  "  Possibly 
we  should  pronounce  trBnp  and  translate  '  to  argue,'  lit.  '  to 
investigate.'"  Gr.  lariyop^ia-Bai  and  Lat.  ex  aequo  loqui 
would  thus  be  wrong  renderings  of  the  word  as  K^anp. 

p^DJ]  Syr.  quonixmi  mvZtitudo  confalmlatioTmm,  ^us 
sunt  tentationes,  but  Gr.  U  itoXXris  yctp  XakiJas  TT€ipd(r€i  <r€. 
R.  Saadyah,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schechter  (Camb.,  B.  &,  p.  48), 
read  inw  nD»  rpjr  am  ^a.  For  Heb.  p^D3  )1TB^  I  would  read 
yoy  ITB',  thus  deleting  the  rabbinic  |VDJ,  which,  however, 
is  found  elsewhere  in  the  MS.  as  below. 

(i)  Chap.  iv.  17  Heb.  m3i^D33  wnna^  D^»i>^,  Gr.  koL 
fia<ravl<r€i  airbv  iv  itatibtCq  avrrjs,  i.  e.  n*)D)Da.  Hence  perhaps 
HDO,  niDD,  and  then  the  synonym  nwVDJ.  L^vi  (p.  18)  on 
1^nrD\  for  which  the  versions  suggest  \}in2H  (Schechter), 
*'  Chose  curieuse,  saint  J^me  avait  d6jk  un  texte  alt^r^ 
comme  le  ndtre,  car,  d^laissant  G.,  il  dit,  et  in  primis  digit 
ewniy  par  cons^uent  wnnav" 

(a)  In  chap.  vi.  7  Heb.  TOp  po^ia  amw  n^3p  read  p^D^»,  cf. 
Saadyah  nooa,  and  see  chap,  xxvii.  17  Syr.  T^'2n  kd3 
(Schechter).    It  would  shorten  and  improve  tiie  hemistich 
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to  replace  p^D^3  by  the  Biblical  HOD,  which  may  have 
stood  also  in  Sir.  xxxvi.  i,  xliv.  20.  Syr.  HOi  as  quoted 
suggests  Heb.  no^^  and  thus  favours  the  proposed  reading 
TD3^  from  noi  in  Sir.  xiiL  1 1  (p.  464). 

Sir.  ziiL  12.  This  verse  is  given  in  an  impossible  form 
in  the  MS.  The  versions  differ  greatly,  but  they  agree  in 
suggesting  the  following  division  of  it : — 

:  nep  imp  o^nn  roj  bv  b^rv  v6) 

(i)  Dr.  Schechter  (Camb.,  B.  S.^  p.  49)  makes  the 
following  suggestions:  Or.  b^  or  n^;  ]JV  perhaps  from 
rm  to  repeat;  Syr.  D^V;  l^  1^?  misunderstood  by  Gr., 
cf.  above  vii.  8  on  nwB^  Titrpn  ^k. 

The  Hebrew  has  defective  traces  of  the  texts  which 
underlie  the  versions. 

(a)  Syr.  as  if: — 

:  cran  b^  hv  i>orp  h^  u\b\t^  Di>B^  nraK 

This  is  more  intelligible  than  appropriate  to  the  context. 
To  account  for  it  we  want  a  word  in  the  Hebrew  which 
could  be  misread  D^.  Then,  given  bv  ^n^  M^l,  something 
like  D^3n  \S^  would  follow  not  unnaturally.  The  translator 
may  have  read  |n^  before  uf?^. 

(b)  Or.  (op.  Swete) : — 

iv€k€'/jii(i^p  6  fjLri  (rvvrqp^v  kiiyovs, 

KoX  ov  jxii  4>€l<TriTai  Tt€pl  KaK(ia'€<oi  Koi  8c<rfittV. 

So  the  R.  V.  :— 

He  that  keepeth  not  to  himself  words  spoken  is 

unmerciful ; 
And  he  will  not  spare  to  hurt  and  to  bind. 

The  A.  V.  omitting  the  not^  which  is  perhaps  a  dittograph 
(6  fnfj  from  ov  fii;),  gives  the  rendering,  But  cruelly  he  vdU 
lay  up  thy  words,  <kc*  Mr.  Hart  prefers  this  reading,  and 
he  quotes  as  authorities  for  it : — 

MS.  253  and  Syro-hex*  avekeriiiov^s  8c  (rvvrr\pir\(ru  Xiryw^ 
VOL.  XV.  &  k 
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aov :  Lai.  [as  if  ^iimv  vovs  for  -/aoi^s]  i/m/mitis  ardmua  Uliiis 
coneervdbit  verba  tua. 

Chap.  xiiL  13  <TvvTi/ifniaop  for  modern  suggests  yUDfff^  for 
avvTrjpYi<r€i  in  verse  12.  After  it  would  have  come  T^9 
or  T*tt5K,  or  T12^.  For  koI  8€<rfi«v  Or.  must  have  had  or 
assumed  a  reading  1X^  (L^vi),  see  Hatch  and  Redpath's 
Concordance;  but  *Vffp  may  have  come  by  transposition 
fix)m  1p^.  This  brings  us  to  a  reading  giving  the  sense, 
Cruelly  he  wiU  observe  thy  eayings;  And  wiU  not  dint 
miechief  and  leasing : — 

Working  back  from  this  we  could  account  for  variants  as 
xsht^  and  i>Bno,  and  for  "^rpl  and  thence  "Wp  and  '^B^  iBip ; 
but  ntrp  in  the  sense  &orzcZdy  or  in  the  sense  conspiracy^  may 
be  the  true  reading.  Although  Syr.  o^nn  and  Gr.  ny*i  are 
not  directly  interchangeable  as  variants,  either,  might  be 
represented  by  ^*^  in  a  marginal  reading. 

7y  ^it]  Or.  vtpl  for  ^.  Syr.  may  have  been  misled  by 
the  fact  that  ^  ^n  has  usually  a  personal  object,  as  in 
Sir.  xiii.  4,  xvi.  8  £  For  njn  ^V  'n  see  Job  xx.  13  f ,  where 
it  said  that  the  wicked  is  chary  of  vAckedn^ese  and  spares 
it  for  himself.  Thus  we  have  in  effect  nyn  ^y  ^rr,  aptly 
illustrating  its  opposite  in  Sir.  xiii.  la. 

(2)  Prof  Bevan  writes  on  'l3  hmo  jn^ : — 

''  In  the  interpretation  of  this  very  difficult  verse  we  must 
be  guided  chiefly  by  the  context.  Both  in  the  passage  before 
and  in  the  passage  after  it  the  author  is  describing  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  rich  in  their  dealings  with  the 
poor.  For  this  reason  the  word  hw^  '  ruler '  seems  more 
suitable  than  n)b\S^ . . .  But  whether  we  read  b^tmo  or  n)b\t^, 
the  preceding  word  }n^  presents  an  insuperable  difficulty . .  • 
Perhaps  we  should  read  bene  (naa  iT3K  '  a  ruler  is  cruel  as 
an  asp/  cf.  Deut.  xxxii.  33  nraK  D^^no  twn  *  the  cruel  venom 
of  asps.'  For  the  metaphor  compare  verses  17  and  19, 
where  the  rich  are  likened  to  wolves  and  lions/' 

(3)  Or  to  account  for  }n^  read  i'BOD  )n\  he  will  lay  (lit. 
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give)  a  stu/mMingblocky  comparing  Lev.  xix.  14  aTid  before 
the  blind  ^0  inn  vh;  Jer.  vL  21  Behold^  I  vrill  lay 
€tumblingblocJc8  (^O  ITii)  before  this  people;  Ezek.  iii.  %o  and 
I  lay  a  etuwMingblock  before  him,  xiv.  3  '13  UW  DW  SeotDi ; 
Sir.  iv,  22  T^BOtD?,  xxvii.  23  icol  ^v  rols  Xrfyow  <rov  ^cao-gt 
(TKcti^oXoy  (2^48  cKiphakay  Lat.  acaiu2a2um).  i  Sam.  xxv.  31 
suggests  the  addition  of  i?.  As  a  parallel  to  Syr.  D17B^ 
for  TT^tD  in  Sir.  xiii.  12,  note  the  word-play  in  Ps.  cxix.  165 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  Sir.  xi  31  we  find  "Vt^  ]T\^ 
where  D)D  (ver.  33),  represented  in  Or.  imOi/i<r€i,  ijl&ijlop, 
seems  to  be  wanted;  and  that  Syr.  has  )V.!^oL  oe^, 
the  equivalent  of  ^USOD  }ni^,  although  Ldvi  (perhaps 
rightly)  explains  it  as  for  »T>nD  \r\\  The  text  of  Ecclus. 
having  suffered  so  much  through  abbreviations,  notice  that 
irpio  is  thus  convertible  into  first  'ts^  '1D  and  then  nrpi  £3)tD. 

If  KiKoxns  in  Sir.  xiii.  12  can  mean  vilification  it  may  be 
for  nn,  cf.  Jer.  xx.  10  For  I  heard  D^an  nm,  tJie  defaming 
of  mxiny  . . .  AU  my  familiars  watched  (nD«r)  /(w  my 
halting,  Peradventure  he  will  be  enticed,  and  we  shall 
prevail  agaimst  him,  and  we  shall  take  our  revenge  on 
him;  Sir.  li.  2  3T3  •  • .  nano.    With  nm  and  inwo  we  get  :— 

:npw  rm  ^  ^  vh)      ip  b^eno  jn^  ^•idk 

That  is  to  say : — 

Cruelly  he  will  lay  a  etumUingbloch  for  thee ; 
And  wUl  not  spare  defaming  and  lies. 

From  nan  or  nan  may  have  come  0^3*^  with  mem  for 
h^  (p.  471)  in  one  way  or  other;  and  thence,  with  an 
explanatory  ts^w,  Syr.  Dn*j  B^  bv  bt^rv  tSi. 

To  explain  the  Greek  of  the  preceding  clause,  read  Heb. 
with  an  abbreviation  i?  'd  jn^  ntas.  Then  with  0  for  n, 
as  in  chap.  iii.  14  conversely  yn^n  for  ytD^n,  we  get  ybo  itej, 
Or.  avvrqp/j<r€i  Xdyovs  <rov, 

(4)  But  it  may  be  said,  Perhaps  after  all  Qr.  <Tvvrriprfi(r€i, 
Ktk  represents  the  original  Hebrew,  say  t^  ntej  ntax. 

Kk2 
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Conversely  then  we  might  read  'o  "^0%  'd  piS  /WO  |n% 
a  phrase  transposed  from  chap.  xxviL  23 ;  or  we  might 
take  'd  for  jrpiD,  which  would  go  well  with  "^B^  or  "TpB^. 
But,  while  (TKdvbaXov  stands  for  epiD  more  often  than  for 
incotD,  I  find  the  former  after  jm  only  in  Prov.  xxix.  25 
B1?)D  |n%  LXX  diftoxrii;  a<^{l\/yta.  In  Sir.  xxvii.  23  dcSo-ct 
o-Kcij/doXov,  well  explained  by  Edersheim,  seems  to  be  for 
heoD  }n^  He  will  put  a  scandal  into  thy  words, ''  that  is, 
he  will  purposely  attach  to  them  a  meaning  which  will 
Clause  offence." 

Sir.  xiv.  I  Happy  ia  the  man  whom  his  own  movih 
hath  not  troubled ;  And  whose  heart  hath  not  condemned 
him{Vj.    Heb.:— 

J  ui>  p  \h})  r\M  vhi        wt  \s^  vb  ri^K  njw 
Qr.  for  the  latter  hemistich,  with  a  variant : — 

Koi  ov  KaT€v6yr\  iv  Xt^  iifjiafyrlas  (248  TtkriOei  ifiapnoiv), 
Syr.  for  the  same : — 

Et  cvjvs  ocvlia  non  est  occultatum  judicium. 
Lat.:— 

Et  non  est  stimulatus  iajustitia  delicti. 

u5>  'n  'y  n3K  vb)]  "  Read  bs , , ,  or  perhaps  n3K,  cf.  Is. 
iiL  26  and  xix.  8  "  (Schechter).  Prof.  Bevan  explains  Gr. 
Kamriyq  by  mK  or  mto  (Sir.  xii.  12,  xlvii  20);  accepts  JIT 
(fJI)  for  n ;  and  concludes  thus :  "  if  we  adopt  this  reading, 
and  at  the  same  time  substitute  njK  for  nSM,  the  sense  will 
be  'whose  heart  has  not  brought  misery  upon  him '  (cf.  vh\ 
in^Jto  chap.  XV.  13).  The  subject  ()3^)  stands  at  the  end  of 
the  clause  because  it  answers  to  imD  in  the  clause  preceding." 
This  can  now  be  aptly  illustrated  from  one  of  the  British 
Museum  folios  of  B,  namely  by  Sir.  xxxvi.  25  Heb.  aipy  d? 
nS^fy  ]n%  Gr.  Kapbla  arpcjSA?)  h<i(r€i  XCirriv, 

As  an  alternative  to  \2b  p*T  we  might  read  conjecturally 
Jp  pi,  sorrow  of  heart,  comparing  Deut.  xxviii.  65  ^i  Ita*|l] ; 
Prov.  X.  22  Kvmj  iv  KopbCq,  xxv.  20  Kapblav  Xinrci .  .  .  Xiiinj 
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ivipbs  fi\diTT€i  KapbCav;  Sir.  xxxviii.  18  \iirri  Kopila^. 
Perhaps  in  Sir.  xiv.  i  Qr.  there  was  a  reading  iv  Xiiirri 
{al,  TtivB^i)  KophCas. 

To  account  for  Syr.  Et  cujua  ocvZis  Jkc.^  (i)  suppose  the 
aleph  of  n^  lost  after  vh^  and  its  hi  read  as  mem  (p.  471). 
Then  by  duplicating  letters  we  get  WptD  O^yj  (cf.  Job 
xxviii.  ai);  and  we  may  take  Syr.  wn  as  for  2b  p, 
judgment  of  heart.  Or  (2),  comparing  from  Schleusner 
S.V.  Karaviiraoiiaxy  "avynn  hithp.  dcleo  .  .  .  thvo  niph. 
obmtUesco,  Dan.  x.  15  Kar€v6y7\v^  stupidus  txTnore  ohmute- 
scebam'*  suppose  that  Syr.  read  l^ryo  (for  'y3)  chto.  With 
the  reading  n?  jn  rhv  n^K  vh)  we  have  ime  for  the  subject 
of  the  whole  verse,  and  for  its  sense : — 

Happy  is  the  man  whose  movth  haih  not  trovhled  him; 

And  hath  not  brought  sorrow  of  heart  upon  him. 


Sir.  xiv.  9  RV.  il  covetous  main's  eye  is  not  satis^ 
with  his  portion;  And  wicked  injustice  drieth  up  his 
soul.    Heb. : — 

ipi>n  Kin  DjnD  b^iro  pva 
:  >j^n  T3KD  injn  pi>n  npih 

iwa]  Gr.  wAcoj/^jcTov,  Syr.  \/h^m.  Read  'h*^  or  ^b  from 
Isa.  xxxii.  5  'h^:h\  •  •  •  h^b,  7  0^1  \h^  'hy\.  Hence  Syr.  as 
if  ^^D3  and  Heb.  ^Kia,  a  word  used  by  Ben  Sira  but  not 
here.  Qr.  ^rXcoi^icrov,  which  gives  the  required  sense,  may 
be  a  rendering  of  ^^^3,  cf.  Bosenmliller  on  Isaiah  I.  c,  '*  Et 
avarus  non  d/icetv/r  m/unificvs  •  •  •  ^^3  Gesenius  fraudvr- 
lentumy  dolosum  interpretatur ...  hie  tamen .  . .  designatur 
talis  qui  per  fraudes  res  corradit  easque  tenaciter  tenet." 

inyn]  The  one  trace  in  Heb.,  as  above,  of  the  original 
Hebrew  of  the  hemistich.  So  Syr.  proxvrai  sui  ie.  xn 
mispointed,  as  Edersheim  well  remarks.  Gr.  ibiKCa  iropripd 
(248  vovripov)  for  TV  V^  misread  py  jn  (not  yn  py)— for  this 
order  of  the  words  in  Gr.  cf.  chap.  xlii.  9  iir6KfnHl>os  iypvvvCa 
with  the  note  upon  it  in  L Ecdtsiastique  (Part  I,  p.  50), 
and  the  footnote  on  chap.  xxxi.  i  in  Camb.  B.  8. 

1f6n  T3KD]  Syr.  perdit  animxim  suam^  Gr.  ii/a£ripaCv€i 
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irvx^p  cAtoS^  both  reading  Vff^.  Heb.  his  portion  ia  an 
evident  scribal  error  due  to  ^pbn  Kin  (MS.  ip^n  in  with  K 
above  the  line),  whence  first  npi^  or  npih  as  a  variant, 
and  finally  ipi>n  •  •  •  pi>n  npih,  like  nrp  "^enp  from  npr  in 
chap.  xiii.  12  (p.  466).  Gr.  iva(fipaCv€i,  Kri  points  to  the  true 
original  ifirts  eanD,  cf.  Num.  xi.  6  nea^  i:e^fi^  (Schechter). 
Compare  also  Sir.  vi.  3  f .  ^13  e^l  ea^  JID ;  and  see  ea^  in 
Mandelkem's  Ooncordanice. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  sense,  In  the  eye  of  a  churl  hie 
portion  ia  accmty;  And  he  that  ie  evU-^ed  chrieth  up  hie 
own  soul: — 

:  iB^  ^yi^  fv  yti         ipi^n  Kin  oyo  ^5)^3  no 

The  word  t^!D  was  of  course  suggested  by  f>v  which  has 
the  sense /oi/^toiTi,  cf.  pyo  in  the  next  verse. 

With  Heb.  P^p3]  ^W}  compare  in  the  New  Testament, 
And  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  (or  soiU)  for  my  sake  shall 
find  it;  where  irD3  TOHDn  bi  would  be  better  than  irjc  by\ 
ii>  nnwi  WW,  or  irw  ii>  imt\  ^wh  b^)  (Delitzsch).   . 

Sir.  xiv.  10  The  eye  of  him  thai  hath  an  evil  eyeQ)  is 
grudging  (Qr.)  of  bread  ;  And  there  is  famine  at  his  table. 
An  evU  (Syr.)  eye  lavishing  bread  Is  as  a  fountain  dried 
up  thai  shovM  well  with  water  (?).    Thus  I  rendered  :— 

:  i3ni)r  5>y  noinoi       nrh  bv  ow  py  yn  tv  («) 
:  \rbvn  i>jr  onD  i>p  w^  n»i  ^^bn  nnno  naio  fv  {ff) 

Or.  in  Dr.  Swete's  text  or  notes : — 

i<l>0a\fjLbs  TTOvripdi  <t>6ov€pi9  iv"  ifrrf  (al.  ipra>r), 
Koi  iXXiTriis  M  rrji  TpairiCrjs  airrov. 

Syr.  Ocvlus  nequara  mAdtiplicat  panem^ 

Et  siccum  (KB^a^)  prqjidt  super  mensam. 

DW]  Looking  at  OTO  above  (ver,  9)  and  nano  just  below 
in  (jS),  I  think  that  D^n  may  be  from  OPD,  say  for  OPD^  or 
Dyoo,  piel  as  Sir.  iiL  18  TWM  oyo.  On  this  L^vi  remarks 
(p.  6)  that  in  rabbinic  "  on  emploie  plus  correctement  la 
proposition  3  avec  ce  verbe  " ;  thinking  perhaps  inter  alia 
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of  Aboth  iv  pD)D  oyoD,  where  however  there  are  variants 
indudiiig  pDjT  oyDO  (/.  F.,  App.,  p.  158).  In  (o)  we  should 
perhaps  read  simply  DH^  (or  'd)  t3yD\  corresponding  to 
Dn^[n]  nyiD  in  (p).  When  the  writing  is  indistinct  mem 
may  be  read  as  or  for  hi,  or  cheth,  or  tau.  Thus  DPD^ 
transposed  might  be  read  D^yn. 

TOinoi]  For  this  Dr.  Schechter  referred  rightly  to  Aboth  v 
TOVTO  b^  nn  (Camb.  B.  S.,  p.  50);  but  with  Ldvi  I  doubt 
whether  it  was  in  Ben  Sira's  Hebrew.  On  iWiw^i  Ldvi 
writes  that  Or.  has  taken  nnv3  sichereaoe  for  an  adjective, 
and  he  concludes,  ''  L'avare  n'ose  pas  manger  son  pain,  et  U 
souflre  de  la  s^cheresse,  de  la  famine  h,  sa  table," — thus 
(as  I  think)  just  missing  the  point. 

Beading  with  Syr.  nnivn  we  may  take  it  that  Ben  Sira 
means,  *'The  evil-eyed  man  scants  bread,  and  there  is 
drought  at  his  table  " :  he  gives  little  to  eat  and  nothing  to 
drink.  The  strange  nDino  is  accounted  for  by  Aboth  v  2T\ 
M  miva  i>Bl  7\vmo  ^  {J.  F.,  App.,  pp.  77, 167).  Supposing 
this  variant  in  Aboth  already  known,  we  have  only  to 
conjecture  that,  in  some  MS.  of  the  Wisdom  of  B,  S.  of 
earlier  date  than  A,  a  note  of  it  was  made  in  the  margin 
over  against  nnivn,  and  that  eventually  noinD  found  its 
way  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  Ben  Sira  reproduces 
the  thought  of  Prov.  xxiii.  6  f.  Eat  thou  riot  the  bread  of 
him,  that  hath  an  evU  eye  ,  .  .  Eat  and  drinks  aaith  he 
to  thee;  hut  his  heart  is  not  with  thee.  To  the  votaries 
of  Wisdom  Sir.  xv.  3  promises  bread  and  water. 

In  the  above  rendering  of  {0)  from  Camb.  B.  S.  I  reject 
ini^W  by  as  a  dittograph  and  read  njn  pV  with  Syr.  The 
comparison  of  the  evil  py  with  a  dried-up  p^  is  in  the 
manner  of  Ben  Sira,  and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  ^"O  fi^n^D  in 
verse  9  as  restored  above  (p.  470). 

Sir.  xvL  7  K.V.  He  was  not  pacified  toward  the  giants 
of  old  tiTne,  Who  revolted  vn  their  strength.    Heb. : — 

;  Dmiaa  [oi^iy]  Dmon         Dip  "^yoi?  twi  vh  [nev] 
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With  this  compare  Sir.  xliv.  3  Rulers  of  earth  in  their 
royalty  (Or.  Lording  it  in  their  kingdoms) ;  And  Tnen  of 
name  in  their  might.  Heb.,  with  references  to  ^*nn  and 
n'yO}^  in  the  right  and  left  maigins: — 

Dip  ^yoJp]  The  words  "^BV  and  chrjf  seem  superfluous, 
and  rhythmically  the  verse  is  better  without  them.  On 
^yoJp  Ldvi  writes :  "  Les  grants  de  G.  sont  bien  mieux  en 
situation  que  les  princes  de  notre  texte,  lequel  est  d'accord 
sur  ce  point  avec  S.,  it,  moins  qu'on  n'admette  que  T^^  ^^ 
fini  par  comporter  oe  sens  de  gAints,  ce  qui  est  peu 
plausible.  On  attendrait  plutdt  D^^^fi^."  But  the  word  was 
well  chosen.  Ben  Sira  of  course  refers  to  Gen.  yi  on 
the  antediluvian  '<  giants,"  of  whom  together  with  their 
descendants  he  would  have  thought  as  *^the  mighty  ones 
which  were  of  old,  men  of  name'*  From  verse  4  may  have 
come  the  "^BV  and  vh)V  of  Sir.  xvi.  7  Heb.  On  Gen.  vi. 
II,  13  see  below  under  onion. 

He  would  also  have  thought  of  Josh.  xiiL  I2  AU  the 
kingdom  of  Og  ,  .  .  who  remxii/ned  of  the  remnant  of 
the  giants.  %i  .  .  .  whom  Moses  smote  with  the  princes 
of  Midian  .  . .  which  were  dukes  of  (^3^03)  Sihon,  dwelling 
in  the  country.  Compare  Ezek.  xxxii.  30  pDV  ^D^D3 ;  Ps. 
IxxxiiL  12  103^03  b^\  Dan.  xL  8  OiT3D3  oy.  Thus  his  ^3^03 
goes  well  both  with  Dip  and  also  with  Kfi^3  vh^  the  Biblical 
D^a^DJ  being  princes  who  are  destroyed  or  carried  captive, 
except  in  Micah  v.  4  D^k  o^D3  rx30\i^. 

Dmon]  Syr.  qwi  m/wndum  sua  potentia  repleverarU,  firom 
Gen.  vi.  11,  13  fW^D,  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence. 
With  the  old  '* mighty  men"  of  violence  who  were  "men 
of  name "  Ben  Sira  probably  means  to  compare  the  "  men 
of  name  in  their  might "  of  chap.  xliv.  If  so,  using  mn  in 
both  cases,  he  may  have  written  in  chap.  xvL  7  : — 

He  forgave  not  the  princes  of  old  time. 
Who  domineered  in  their  might. 
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From  Dnnn  would  have  come  perhaps  first  DmiDn 
(Camb.  B.  S.,  p.  30,  n.  8)  and  then  D^ion.  The  word  mn, 
on  which  see  the  Lexicons,  is  very  appropriate  here.  It 
is  used  of  the  men  of  old  time  (Gen.  L  2S),  and  it  may 
imply  the  arbitrary  use  of  power. 

Sir.  xvi.  14  A.V.  Make  way  for  every  work  of  mercy ; 
for  every  man  shall  find  according/  to  his  works. 

Heb.,  with  a  letter  in  brackets  in  each  hemistich  suggested 
by  Syr. : — 

"DB^  "h  ^  npTv  rmvn  5>3|1>] 

Or.,  with  variants : — 

TtitTji  i\€rifAO(nivji  iroii/j<r€i  (?  -<r€i5,  248  iroCrjaov)  rditov, 
(KaoTOs  (106,  248  ycip)  KarcL  ret  Ipya  airov  €iprja'€i„ 

H.  and  P.  add  the  readings,  iroui  roitov  55,  254 :  iroirjcnj 
Toitov  307. 

Beading  b^  ^2  for  Gr.  iKaaros  yipy  we  have  a  logical 
relation  between  the  two  clauses.  In  the  former  substitute 
DIpD  (Gr.  rJiroi;)  for  ^ts^;  and  in  the  latter  omit  VJfib  as 
certainly  superfluous,  and  perhaps  brought  in  from  Isa. 
xl.  10  VJfi^  •  •  •  inse^.  Then,  making  the  first  part  of  the 
verse  a  precept,  we  get  the  sense  of  the  A.  V.  rendering  in 
Heb.  thus : — 

•  joflD^  VBW3  DTK  i>3  ^3        oipo  (or  n^yn)  nc^  npnv  bJ? 

For  a  like  absolute  use  of  KVD^  see  Sir.  xi.  10  Heb.  nb  dki 
KYDn  nb  rpsn;   Matt  vii.  8,  Luke  xi.  lo  (sec.  Delitzsch) 

Sir.  xvi.  22  pin  pirn  ^3,  Gr.  fjicucpiv  yap  fj  htaSriKrj.  Bacher 
(/.  Q.  -K.,  XII,  280)  well  conjectures  pin  liVK  (Ps.  cxix.  145). 
Note  that  this  brings  togeUier  pin  ^*i  which  might  be  read 
pin  pinn,  and  thus  helps  to  account  for  Gr.^  with  which  Dr. 
Schechter  compares  Micah  vii  11  pn  pn*i\  For  the  inter- 
change of  *^  and  p  see  above  on  Sir.  iii.  17,  xi  jo  (p.  441  f.). 
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Sir.  xvi.  33-26  And  a  perverse  man(f)  will  imagine 
this  . . .  Hearken  . . .  and  receive  my  proverbs  (?)...  When 
Ood  created  Ma  works  from  the  beginning;  According  to 
their  parts  (Heb.  life).    Here  the  fragment  ends. 

Verse  23]  As  a  first  approximation  transpose  a  vau  of 
nny  niaa^  and  read  nniy  naai  (Schechter).  Then  alter  to 
njnn  nail  with  njnn  for  Or.  Trkav<iiJL€Pos,  comparing  Prov. 
xxi.  16  ^3W  T^no  njnn  dtk,  and  for  the  whole  verse  read, 
say  with  sing.  (Gr.)  for  pL  (Syr.)  at  the  beginning : — 

jnw  2mr*  njnn  naii  ni>K  f>y  J?  -^on 

Before  the  publication  of  the  fiEtcsimiles  Prof.  Bacher, 
misled  by  the  spacing  of  the  printed  text,  wrote  of  nny, 
"  The  abbreviations  nn  and  y  must,  in  accordance  with  G 
(i<t>po»v  Kal  vkavdix^voi),  be  supplemented  thus:  ^i]V  *U31 
Tm  nrrr  n[in]n.  S  reproduces  only  the  first  epithet,  and 
renders  it  by  the  similar  term  Vo^.     G.  read  ^^1M." 

Gr.  {ap.  Swete)  in  the  first  clause  ikarroviifvos  KophCq, 
huwo€iTai  ravra,  and  in  the  second  koL  ivrip  i(t>p<Av  kclL 
irKavaifjitvoi  biapotiTCU  (248  i(t>p<av  dioroe&roi  irXavdiifyos)  juopi. 
Here  hiavo€iTai  bis  suggests  a  confusion  of  the  two  hemi- 
stichs ;  so  that  perhaps  fAa>p<i  came  fit)m  n^K  (Lat.  inania) 
taken  over  again  and  misread  n^jK,  folly ^  cf.  Sir.  iv.  25 
Heb.  u^r^H  for  inSfc<  {p-  447). 

Verse  24]  Perhaps  the  scribe  wrote  'bx  for  fee^,  Gr. 
imanrjfjiriv. 

Verse  26]  The  fragment  of  A  ends  abruptly : — 

the  initial  m£m  being  perhaps  for  3  or  3,  but  corresponding 
to  Gr.  i7r(f  in  the  latter  half  of  the  verse. 


C.  Taylor. 


(To  be  contiTmed.) 
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THE  BEGINNINGS   OF   THE  EEFOEM 
MOVEMENT  IN  JUDAISM. 

The  Jew  has  always  been  susceptible  to  the  influences 
at  work  in  the  environment  in  which  he  has  chanced  to  be. 
His  mind  is  singularly  open  to  the  thought-waves  that 
permeate  his  intellectual  surroundings.  The  keen  inquirer 
can  learn  often  the  leading  cultural  tnjoiifs  of  the  various 
civilizations  in  whose  midst  the  Jew  has  dwelt  by  familiar- 
izing  himself  with  the  remains  of  Jewish  literary  achieve- 
ment. From  the  earliest  times  this  has  been  the  case. 
The  Bible  indicates  in  many  a  passage  the  proneness  of  the 
Israelites  to  adopt  the  customs  of  the  surrounding  peoples 
and  to  accept  their  view-points  of  religion  and  life^. 
That  the  Babylonian  civilization  with  which  the  Jews 
came  into  contact  during  the  exile  and  after  left  more  than 
a  passing  effect  there  can  be  little  doubt;  the  feast  of 
Purim  may  be  instanced  as  a  striking  proof  of  this; 
Babylonian  in  origin  it  was  given  a  Jewish  drees  and 
became  incorporated  into  the  system  of  Jewish  observance  ^ 
Thus,  too^  the  Persian  environment  in  which  the  Jews 
found  themselves  after  the  passing  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  into  the  power  of  Cyrus  and  his  successors  left  its 
mark^;  to  mention  but  one  result  of  the  contact  with 
Zoroastrian  beliefs  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 

^  Nam.  zxT.  3;  z  Sam. yiii.  5 ff. ;  z  Kings  zi.  7;  aKingszzilL  11;  Amos 
T.  96 ;  Hosea  iv.  19 ;  Jer.  vii.  18,  xUy.  17,  18,  19,  95. 

s  Zimmem,  ''Zar  Frage  naoh  dem  Unprung  des  Parimfestes,"  ZAW,y 
XI,  157-169 ;  C.  H.  Toy,  <<  Esther  as  a  Babylonian  Goddess/'  Jfeto  TKorid, 
VI,  130-145. 

*  Erik  Stave^  V^bw  dm  Einfluaa  de9  Pani$m'u»  avtfda»  jM/ititUhumf  Haarlem, 
x89a 
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influence  of  the  Persian  system  of  angelology  and  demo- 
nology  on  Jewish  thought  ^ ;  the  so-called  Hellenistic 
movement  among  the  Jews  of  the  two  pre-Christian 
centuries  is  indication  sufficient  of  the  hospitality  afforded 
to  Greek  thought';  the  writings  of  Philo  testify  to  the 
welcome  which  was  accorded  the  Alexandrinian  neo- 
Platonic  philosophy ;  in  the  Talmud  ^  there  are  indications 
that  Jews  of  the  early  Christian  centuries  were  influenced 
by  customs  and  thoughts  that  prevailed  among  their  neigh- 
bours; traces  of  neo-Persian  influence  are  not  wanting^; 
the  Arabic  philosophical  movement  is  reflected  in  the  pages 
of  Saadia's  Faith  and  Knowledge^  and  the  Aristotelian 
revival  in  Europe  through  the  Christian  scholiasts  finds 
its  Jewish  counterpart  in  the  Judeo-Spanish  mediaeval 
philosophers ;  so  pronounced,  in  fact,  was  the  mirroring  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  the  surrounding  Christian  world  in 
Jewry  that  it  passed  into  a  popular  proverb  in  the  form 
'^wie  es  sich  christelt^  judelt  es  sich";  the  reciprocal 
influences  of  Christian  and  Jewish  life  *  were  so  pronounced 
that  more  than  one  church  council  issued  edicts  prohibiting 
this.  All  this  free  interplay  ceased  as  a  matter  of  course 
when  the  ghetto  became  an  established  official  institution 
throughout  Europe;  the  Jew,  shut  up  within  the  ghetto 
walls  and  barred  from  all  contact  with  the  outside  world 
by  the  ghetto  gates,  gradually  became  also  intellectually 
ostracized  from  the  thought  currents  in  the  world  without. 

^  A.  Kohut,  TJilbw  dUjMiache  AngMogie  und  D&monologie  in  iknr  AbhAngig- 
keit  vom  Parsismm,  Leipzig,  z866. 

'  H.  Friedl&nder,  Das  Judenthum  in  der  vorchrisUichfi  grieehischtn  WeU, 
Vienna,  1897  ;  alao  in  J.  Q,  R,,  XIV,  968. 

'  Talm.  Bab.  Sotah  496 ;  Ab.  Zara  446 ;  Meg.  9  a,  186 ;  Chag.  146 ;  B.  K. 
83  a.    Talm.  Jer.  Sotah  VII,  i ;  Meg.  I,  zi. 

*  L  M.  Jost,  OesehichU  dea  Jtidenihums  und  seiner  S^en,  II,  Z43  ;  A.  Kohut, 
''Was  hat  die  Tahnudische  Esohatologie  aus  dem  Paraismos  auf- 
genommen  ?  "  ZDMQ,,  XXI,  559-591. 

'  M.  Guedemann,  Qeschichts  des  Ergiehwtgswesens  und  der  OUUur  der  Juden 
in  Deutachiand  uOhrend  des  JTIV,  und  XV,  Jahrhunderts,  158  ff.,  Vienna,  1889 ; 
A.  Berliner,  Persdnliche  Betriehungen  moiachen  Christen  und  Juden  im  MOlelaUer, 
Halberstadt,  1889. 
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The  visible  material  ghetto  had  as  its  concomitant  the 
imperceptible  intellectual  ghetto.  The  period  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  the  era  of  ghettoism, 
is  coincident  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Jew  from  all 
sympathetic  concern  with  the  culture  of  the  world.  His 
intellectual  outlook  was  bounded  by  the  Tahnud  and  its 
dependent  disciplines  His  WdtaTischauv/ng  was  restricted 
by  the  narrowing  influence  of  the  Shulchan  Arukh  and  all 
that  this  implies.  The  constant  confinement  of  the  Jewish 
mind  to  the  study  of  the  Talmud  and  the  casuists  resulted 
in  the  fantastic  ingenuities  of  pilpulism,  and  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  enactments  codified  in  the  Shulchan 
Arukh  made  of  the  religion  a  legalistic  system.  Pilpulism 
and  shulchan-arukhism  were  the  logical  accompaniments  of 
ghettoism.  The  jargon  went  hand  in  hand  with  these 
phenomena.  The  degradation  of  the  Jewish  communities 
of  Europe  was  almost  complete  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  They  were  cramped  intellectually; 
they  were  social  pariahs ;  politically  they  were  non- 
existent; they  spoke  a  language  which  was  a  strange 
conglomerate  of  Hebrew  and  German  with  a  sprinkling 
of  terms  and  phrases  from  the  other  languages  of  Europe. 
The  systematic  exclusion  of  centuries  had  done  its  work. 
But  this  could  not  last  for  ever.  It  was  unnatural.  The 
Jew  must  once  again  come  into  contact  with  the  larger 
world,  and  when  this  would  prove  to  be  the  case  he  would 
follow  the  example  of  former  generations,  as  just  recounted ; 
would  emerge  from  the  intellectual  prison-house  in  which 
he  had  been  confined  during  the  ghetto  centuries  and 
participate  in  the  highest  cultural  aspirations  of  his  time ; 
the  form  which  the  public  expression  of  his  religion  had 
assumed,  and  the  interpretation  which  the  religion  had 
received  during  these  dark  ages,  would  be  subjected  to 
searching  examination  in  the  light  of  the  broader  culture ; 
intellectual  and  religious  emancipation  usually  advance 
pari  pasau ;  it  is  the  story  of  religious  reform  resulting 
from  the  acquisition  of   intellectual  freedom   and   civil 
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emancipation  among  the  Jews  that  it  is  my  pnrpose  to 
narrate  in  these  pages. 

Although  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism  was  prac- 
tically the  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  yet  can 
it  not  be  understood  unless  we  succeed  in  tracing  its 
connexion  with  other  phenomena  in  the  life  of  the  Jews. 
No  religious  movement  of  this  kind  is  isolated.  It  is  the 
outcome  of  preceding  causes.  The  immediate  causes  in 
this  case  were  three ;  first,  the  new  intellectual  movements 
inaugurated  among  the  Jews  along  lines  different  from  the 
old  methods^;  secondly,  the  linguistic  emancipation  —  if 
I  may  so  term  the  acquisition  by  the  Jews  of  a  pure 
language— through  the  medium  of  Mendelssohn's  Bible 
translation ;  this  pure  language  displaced  the  jargon,  and 
enabled  the  Jews  to  participate  in  the  remarkable  literary 
awakening  that  took  plcu^e  in  Germany  in  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  to  acquire  the  culture 
of  the  time^;  and,  thirdly,  the  civil  emancipation  which 
began  with  the  act  of  Sept.  27,  1791,  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  which  declared  the  Jews  citizens  of  the 
country,  and  the  similar  enactment  of  the  Batavian  Republic 
in  1795.  These  things  caused  a  complete  revolution  in 
Jewry.  The  Jews  were  being  brought  once  again  into 
touch  with  the  life  and  culture  of  the  world.  The  old 
order  was  changing.  New  hopes  and  ideals  stirred 
hundreds  among  the  people.  In  all  the  larger  communities 
of  Germany  men  who  had  acquired  the  new  learning  began 
to  appear.  Although  comparatively  few  in  number  at  first 
their  influence  was  none  the  less  telling  chiefly  because  of 
their  attainments.  A  sign  of  the  times  was  the  publication 
of  the  Jewish  magazine,  HarnrTneassef,  in  Konigsberg  in 

^  Jost,  OesehtchU  des  Judenlhums  tmd  aeiner  Sekten,  III,  317  ;  Holdheim, 
Oeschichte  dtr  EnUtehung  und  ErUwickdung  der  jUdiaehen  R^farmgemeinde  in 
Beriiny  93  (Berlin,  1B57);  M.  Levin,  Die  B^wm  dea  Judenthums,  19  (Berlin, 

X895). 

'  Zunz,  Die  gotteadiensOiehen  Vortrdge  der  Juden,  14 ;  Geiger's  WissenachafUiche 
Zeitsckrift  JUr  jddieche  Theologie,  V,  7 ;  Holdheim,  BerUner  B^fbmtgemeinde, 
Z4 ;  S.  Stem,  Oeaehichie  dee  JudetUhwns,  184. 
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1783 ;  the  band  of  men  who  wrote  for  its  pages,  mostly 
friends  or  disciples  of  Mendelssohn  and  known  as  the 
Meassefim,  did  much  towards  spreading  the  new  culture 
among  their  co-religionists^.  Although  these  phenomena 
caused  unwonted  disquiet  in  the  Jewish  communities, 
Babbis  of  the  old  school  felt  correctly  that  the  new 
education  was  dealing  a  death-blow  to  the  old  era;  hence 
their  anathema  against  Mendelssohn's  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Hartwig  Wessel/s  open  letter  to  his 
co-religionists  which  advised  them  to  educate  their  children 
along  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  Toleration  Edict  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  11  of  Austria  in  1784,  viz.  in  secular 
branches  and  in  the  German  language.  But  anathemas 
cannot  stay  the  progress  of  events.  They  are  usually  the 
last  resort  of  the  entrenched  authorities  who  feel  their 
power  waning.  An  interesting  side-light  is  thrown  on  the 
conditions  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  old  Judaism 
was  struggling  to  retain  its  hold  and  the  new  had  not  yet 
made  its  appearance,  by  the  document  addressed  by  one  of 
the  foremost  rabbis  of  the  time  to  his  congregation.  I  refer 
to  the  letter  of  farewell  written  by  Babbi  Hirschl  Levin,  the 
aged  chief  rabbi  of  the  Berlin  community.  He  was  not 
a  fanatic.  He  did  not  join  with  other  rabbis  in  their 
denunciation  of  Mendelssohn  and  Wessely.  On  the  con- 
trary he  was  an  admirer  of  Mendelssohn.  This  rabbinical 
chief  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  disquieting  conditions 
prevalent  in  Germany's  chief  Jewish  congregation  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  recognized  that 
changes  were  impending,  but  he  could  not  comprehend 
what  it  all  meant  Judaism  seemed  to  him  to  be  threatened 
with  some  great  danger  and  to  be  near  dissolution.    Because 

^  The  chief  writers  for  this  magazine  were  Isaac  Eachel  who  translated 
the  Prayer  Book  and  also  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  the  celebrated  physician, 
Michael  Friedl&nder ;  the  ingenuous  grammarian,  Joel  Loewe  of  Breslaa  ; 
the  phUologist,  Isaac  Satanow  of  Berlin  ;  Herz  Homburg,  superintendent 
of  the  Jewish  schools  in  the  Austrian  empire  that  were  founded  after  the 
formulation  of  the  edict  of  the  Emperor  Joseph ;  Hartwig  Wessely,  and 
others. 
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of  this  sad  situation  he  states  that  he  desires  to  resign  his 
office  and  go  to  Jerusalem  to  end  his  days  in  the  Holy 
Land,  for  he  cannot  bear  to  witness  any  longer  the  decay 
of  the  religious  life  among  his  people.  From  such  expres- 
sions the  inference  is  drawn  readily  that  the  rabbinical 
interpretation  of  Judaism  had  ceased  to  appeal  to  a  large 
section  of  the  community.  There  was  a  conflict  between 
the  demands  made  by  the  traditional  religion  and  the  life 
the  people  were  leading.  Further,  the  larger  thought, 
nurtured  by  the  philosophical  and  literary  culture  of  the 
time,  could  find  no  religious  satisfaction  in  the  observance 
of  forms,  customs,  and  ceremiHiies  that  had  been  unhesi- 
tatingly and  unquestionably  accepted  by  the  fathers  as 
constituting  an  essential  element  of  the  faith.  No  wonder 
that  the  old  rabbi  felt  that  the  ground  was  slipping  from 
beneath  his  feet.  He  and  such  as  he  knew  but  one  rule 
for  the  Jew,  and  that  was  the  fSetithful  performance  of  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  religious  observance  as  codified  in  the 
Shulchan  Arukh.  Here,  however,  were  hundreds  upon 
whom  this  obligation  sat  lightly,  aye,  who  disregarded 
utterly  many  an  injunction  that  he  considered  of  supreme 
importance.  But  although  the  impending  change  was  in 
the  air,  the  eighteenth  century  witnessed  but  one  practical 
demonstration  of  the  working  of  the  new  spirit.  This,  too, 
not  in  (Germany  but  in  Holland.  In  1796  a  congregation 
was  organized  in  Amsterdam  under  the  name  and  title 
Adatk  Jeshurun,  whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  introduce 
some  reforms,  but  these  were  so  insignificant  that  although 
the  formation  of  the  congregation  was  the  outcome  of  great 
agitation^,  the  results  were  painfully  inadequate.  These 
results  were  merely  the  abolition  of  some  piutim^  or 
liturgical  pieces  wherewith  the  synagogal  service  had 
become  overburdened,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  in 
public  addresses  ^ 

^  Jostf  Qe9chiehie  dtr  lameUten,  IX,  lao. 
'  Geiger,  Nachgelaaaerie  Schriftm^  I,  147. 
*  Joet's  l8radU%9ch6  ulnnoZen,  I,  58. 
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Before  passing  to  the  story  of  the  reform  movement 
and  detailing  its  significance  and  its  progress,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  briefly  the  attitude  in  this  matter  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  of  one  other  prominent  figure  in  eight- 
eenth-century Jewry  who  made  a  peculiar  attempt  towards 
solving  the  religious  problem  involved  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  life  of  the  ghetto  to  the  new  life  of  the  latter 
days  in  which  he  lived.  Mendelssohn  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  originator  of  the  reform  movement  in  Judaism. 
This  rests  upon  a  misconception.  True,  Mendelssohn  made 
the  reform  movement  possible  by  giving  the  impulse  to 
modem  education  and  culture  among  the  Jews.  But  a 
religious  reformer  he  was  not^.  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
conformed  strictly  to  every  requirement  and  demand  of 
rabbinical  Judaism.  His  conception  of  Judaism  was  that 
it  is  divine  legislation  ^ ;  that  since  the  ceremonial  law  was 
sevealed  by  Gk>d,  it  has  potency  and  must  be  observed 
until  it  shall  be  repealed  distinctly  by  another  revelation. 
But  Holdheim  pointed  out  in  a  number  of  passages  ^  how 
poorly  taken  Mendelssohn's  position  was  in  this  matter. 
The  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  prophets  teach  positive 
religious  doctrines ;  therefore  Judaism  demands  belief  as 
well  as  practice.  As  for  the  contention  that  another 
revelation  is  necessary  to  repeal  the  ceremonial  laws, 
Holdheim  gave  utterance  to  the  striking  thought  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  also  a  revelation  of  Qod,  and  that  this 
commanded  the  abolition  of  many  observances  that  had 
religious  sanction  at  one  time ;  besides,  many  of  the 
ceremonies  considered  obligatory  by  the  rabbinical  Jew 
are  the  products  of  the  Talmudic  age,  were  these  also 
revealed  1  One  cannot  help  but  feel  that  Mendelssohn's 
position  was  inconsistent.  He  would  not  grant  that 
religious  beliefs  and  practices  are  subject  to  the  same 

>  Holdheim,  Chschichte  der  Berliner  R^ormgemeinde^  lai  note. 
*  JenucUentf  31. 

'  Autonomie  der  Rabbinerf  38,  45.     Vcrtrdge  Hher  die  moaaieehe  BeUgien,  59  ; 
Ceremonidlgeeela  im  Meseiatreieh,  58,  68. 
VOL.  XV.  L  1 
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laws  of  change  and  progress  as  obtain  in  other  provinces 
of  human  thought  and  activity.  For  him  Judaism  was 
a  closed  chapter.  The  contention  of  reform  Judaism  is  the 
very  opposite.  For  Mendelssohn  every  ceremony  was  of 
eternal  validity ;  for  the  Jewish  reformers  ceremonies  were 
transitory  expressions  of  the  religious  spirit  and  had  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  changing  needs  of  successive  ages. 
But  Mendelssohn  did  not  live  to  see  this  thought  become 
dominant.  In  his  own  life  he  succeeded  in  avoiding  the 
conflict  between  the  old  Judaism  and  the  new  culture ; 
how  artificial  his  position  was  grows  clear  from  the 
religious  experiences  of  his  own  offspring ;  being  children 
of  Uie  era  of  enlightenment  and  having  received  an  in- 
tellectual training  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  they  could  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  ceremonial 
observance  that  passed  for  Judaism,  and  all  of  them 
abandoned  the  ancestral  faith.  There  were  hundreds  in 
a  similar  plight;  the  reform  movement  was  the  outcome 
of  the  dear  thought  that  distinguished  the  permanent 
from  the  transitory  in  religion.  Mendelssohn,  interpreting 
Judaism  to  be  a  mere  legislation,  could  not  have  formu- 
lated such  a  programme.  Hence  we  repeat  that,  although 
his  labours  on  behalf  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Jews 
were  one  of  the  moving  causes  that  led  to  the  agitation  in 
Judaism  known  as  the  reform  movement,  he  was  not  a 
religious  reformer,  as  little  as  was  Ezekiel  Landau  of 
Prague,  one  of  the  hyper-orthodox  rabbis  who  pronounced 
the  ban  upon  his  German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch. 

A  peculiar  attempt  at  the  solution  of  the  religious 
difficulties  in  Judaism  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  made  by  David  Friedlander,  the  best-known 
of  the  disciples  of  Mendelssohn.  Friedlander  was  a  man 
of  broad  culture  and  was  keenly  interested  in  the  forward 
movements  among  his  co-religionists.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  in  the  foundation  of  the  first  school  that 
taught  secular  branches  to  Jewish  children.  This  was  the 
Jewish  Free  School  of  Berlin,  founded  in  1778.    He  was 
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also  active  in  a  literary  way,  and  published  among  other 
things  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prayer  Book  (Berlin, 
1786).  This  translation  met  with  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  rabbis  of  the  old  school  similar  to  that  aroused  by 
Mendelssohn's  Pentateuch  translation.  Eleazer  Fleckeles 
of  Prague  denounced  it  vehemently  in  a  pamphlet,  Olath 
Zibbur,  and  declared  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  prayers 
into  German  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  sins.  Friedlander 
answered  him  in  an  ''Open  Letter  to  the  German  Jews/' 
in  which  he  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  people  under- 
standii^  the  prayets,  and  denounced  the  obscurantism  that 
finds  in  the  mere  use  of  the  Hebrew  some  saving  power, 
even  though  what  is  prayed  in  that  language  be  un- 
intelligible. 

The  distressing  condition  of  affairs  among  the  Jews  of 
Berlin  toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centtlry,  religiously 
spelling,  led  Friedlander  to  take  a  fantastic  step.  Als  said 
above,  rabbinical  Judaism  which  had  degenerated  into  a 
Casuistical  system  of  legalistic  intricacies  had  lost  its  hold 
upon  many ;  the  service  in  the  synagogue  with  its  sale  of 
the  mitzwotk^  its  disorder,  its  interminable  length,  was 
undignified,  and  repelled  rather  than  attracted  tbeM.  Added 
to  this  was  the  fact  that  these  men  found  the  doors  leading 
to  the  professions  or  official  careers  closed  to  them  because 
they  were  Jews.  All  these  circUmstakices  led  to  an  exten- 
sive abandonment  of  Judaism.  Conversions  to  Christianity 
were  numerous.  This  appalling  state  of  affairs  induced 
Friedlander  to  write  in  1799  his  notorious  ''Open  Letter 
of  Several  Jewish  Fathers  to  Councillor  Teller"  (Send^ 
schreiben  einiger  judiacher  Hauevdter  an  den  Probst 
Teller).  In  this  communication  Friedlander  declared  him- 
self and  his  sympathizers  ready  to  accept  Christianity,  on 
the  condition  that  they  might  dispense  with  the  distinctive 
Christian  doctrines  such  as  the  trinity,  the  divinity  of 
Jesus,  and  the  observance  of  the  Christian  festivals.  He 
declared  further  that  Judaism  in  its  essentiality  requires 
belief  in  but  three  doctrines,  the  unity  of  God,  the  immor* 
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tality  of  the  soul,  and  the  mission  to  reach  out  towards 
moral  perfection.  Teller's  answer  was  discouraging  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  an  orthodox  Christian ;  for  even 
though  the  writers  of  the  letter  had  expressed  their 
willingness  to  call  themselves  Christians,  what  they  pro- 
posed was  far  from  a  declaration  of  Christianity ;  it  was 
the  play  of  Haml^  without  Hamlet.  From  the  Jewish 
standpoint,  too,  Friedlander  made  a  serious  mistake.  In 
truth  he  evidenced  by  this  open  letter  that  he  did  not 
understand  Judaism.  The  past  development  of  Judaism 
cannot  be  thrown  overboard  lightly  as  he  purposed  to  do. 
Judaism  represents  a  growth,  as  the  Jewish  reformers 
insisted  strenuously.  True,  their  opponents  declared  con- 
stantly that  this  movement  implied  a  complete  break  with 
the  past :  but  the  scholars  and  thinkers  who  are  the  founders 
of  reform  in  Judaism  justified  their  standpoint  by  the  fact 
that  their  researches  had  convinced  them  that  in  Judaism 
there  was  a  constant  development ;  that  the  past  furnished, 
ample  indications  that  the  stream  of  thought  was  ever: 
flowing;  that  forms,  prayers,  and  ceremonies  were  the. 
products  of  different  times ;  "  every  era  in  the  history  of 
Judaism  is  of  importance ;  the  present  can  break  with  the 
past  as  little  as  any  separate  limb  can  dissociate  itself  from 
the  body  without  suffering  serious  injury.  Such  a  con- 
nexion with  the  past  means  not  the  dominance  of  dead 
custom,  but  the  persistence  of  the  living  idea  which  per- 
meates all  ages  with  its  vigour,  and  if  it  leads  to  different 
developments  this  does  not  justify  a  disregard  of  its  origins. 
If  anywhere  it  is  in  the  religious  province  that  reform, 
alone  brings  blessing."  Thus  wrote  Oeiger^,  and  his 
position  was  shared  by  all  who  understood  the  true  in- 
wardness of  the  reform  movements  In  truth,  as  shall 
be  shown  later  on,  it  was  the  investigations  of  scholars- 

^  "  Nothwendigkeit  und  Mass  einer  Reform  des  jQdischen  Gottesdien- 
stes,'*  in  Nachgdassme  SchrifUn,  I,  905. 

*  Ibid.,  197,  187,  904.  Holdheim,  Verkeigenmg  und  Qewisasn^fniheit, 
jMSsim.  Loew,  GeaammeUe  Schrifieny  II,  971.  Levin,  Beform  dea  J%tdmlhum8f  So. 
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into  the  past  productions  of  the  Jewish  mind  and  spirit 
that  laid  the  foundations  for  the  true  reform  movement. 
Friedlander  therefore  was  most  superficial  in  his  sensational 
letter  to  Teller.  If,  as  has  been  stated  by  an  apologist  for 
Friedlander  ^,  this  letter  was  a  counsel  of  despair  because 
of  the  wholesale  defections  from  Judaism,  the  proposed 
remedy  was  equivalent  to  killing  the  patient.  I  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  upon  this  incident  because  it  illustrates  how 
deeply  the  waters  of  Jewish  life  were  stirred  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  the  reform  movement ; 
the  ship  of  Judaism  had  been  loosened  from  the  old 
moorings  and  was  floundering  in  strange  waters;  many 
had  deserted  the  ship ;  far-seeing  ones  among  the  faithful 
discerned  that  the  ship  required  a  new  anchor ;  this  they 
found  in  the  movement  that  reconciled  the  teachings  and 
practices  of  Judaism  with  the  culture,  the  needs  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time. 

Schools.     Israel  Jacobaon. 

The  road  to  the  reform  movement  lay  really  through 
the  schools  of  modem  tendency  that  began  to  be  founded 
among  the  Jews  in  the  closing  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century^.  True,  from  time  immemorial  there  had  been  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  young.  But  this  education 
had  come  to  be  restricted  to  purely  Hebrew  instruction. 
In  Germany  the  Jewish  schools  had  fallen  to  a  sorry  state. 
The  schoolmasters  were  for  the  most  part  uncouth  Poles, 
devoid  of  all  pedagogical  ability.  The  cheder^  as  the  Jewish 
school  was  called,  was  synonymous  with  disorder;  the 
children  learned  little  and  the  influence  of  the  instructors 
was  not  for  the  best.  A  thorough-going  reform  of  the 
school  system  was  necessary  if  the  Jews  were  once  again 
to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  world  as  seemed  likely  frx>m 

^  Sohreiber,  B/tfcrmiBd  Judaism  and  ite  PUmeert^  34  (Spokane,  189a). 
*  Levin,  Die  Worm  dea  JuderUhumSj  19.    Bemfeld,  Judm  und  JudetUhum 
im  ipten  Jahrhundertf  98.    Jost,  Chaehiohie  dea  Judenihums  und  aeimr  Sekten,  317. 
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the  signs  of  the  times.  This  was  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  schools  in  various  places  where  training 
in  the  Hebrew  branches  was  supplemented  by  instruction 
in  secular  studies ;  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  one  of  these  schools  declared  that  '^a  regular  school 
should  be  founded  in  which  the  children,  besides  receiving 
instruction  in  the  religious  branches,  should  be  taught  pure 
morality,  love  for  humanity,  their  duties  as  subjects,  as 
well  as  writing,  reckoning,  language,  geography,  history, 
and  natural  science,  in  order  that  the  rising  generation 
may  be  educated  to  become  useful  citizens  of  the  State  ^." 
Children  reared  in  such  a  school  could  not  help  but  become 
disaffected  with  the  views  and  conditions  that  had  been 
accepted  by  their  parents  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
first  of  these  schools  in  order  of  time  was  the  Jewish  Free 
School  of  Berlin,  adverted  to  above  as  having  been  founded 
in  1778  by  David  Friedlander  and  his  brother-in-law  Itzig. 
This  school  was  superintended  for  a  time  by  that  remark- 
able thinker,  Lazarus  Bendavid,  a  Kantian  and  a  fine  spirit. 
Bendavid  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  among  the  Jews 
of  the  "  enlightenment "  period ;  he  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  Vienna  by  the  police  on  the  charge  of  being  an 
**  innovator,"  because  in  a  pamphlet,  "  The  Characteristics 
of  the  Jews,"  called  forth  by  the  Toleration  Edict  of 
Joseph  U,  he  had  given  expression  to  several  very  liberal 
ideas  on  ceremonialism  and  religion :  the  statement  which 
gave  the  greatest  offence  was  the  assertion  that  the  faults 
of  the  Jews  arose  from  the  oppression  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected ;  this  was  construed  as  an  attack  on 
Christianity.  Coming  to  Berlin  he  lived  the  quiet  life 
of  the  thinker,  supported  himself  by  grinding  lenses  after 
the  manner  of  Spinoza,  and  lent  what  influence  he 
possessed  to  the  forward  movement  among  his  co- 
religionists. In  1 79 1  the  Wilhelmsschule  was  instituted 
in  Breslau  in  accordance  with  the  decree  mentioned  above ; 
similar  schools  were  founded  in  Dessau  (Franzschule,  i8cx:>), 
^  Breslau,  May  ai,  1790. 
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in  Seesen  by  Israel  Jacobson  (x8oi),  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  (the  Philanthropin,  1804),  in  Wolfenbiittel  (the 
Samson  school,  1807),  in  Cassel  (1809).  It  was  through 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  instruction  given  in  such 
schools  that  the  first  reform  of  the  ritual  and  the  public 
worship  became  actualized ;  in  these  schools  a  service  was 
instituted  for  the  pupils  in  which  reforms  were  introduced 
that  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the  synagogue  ;  thus 
the  children  became  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  when 
they  grew  to  maturity  often  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  reform  ^ ; 
frequently  when  the  reformers  did  not  venture  to  introduce 
sermons  and  songs  in  the  vernacular  into  the  service  in  the 
synagogue,  this  was  done  in  the  schools,  and  these  school 
services  were  attended  by  many  adults  who  would  have 
felt  compunction  in  encouraging  by  their  presence  a  similar 
service  in  the  house  of  worship  proper^. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Israel  Jacobson  in  con- 
nexion with  the  foundation  of  the  school  at  Seesen.  He 
was  the  man  of  action  who  inaugurated  the  reform  move- 
ment in  Judaism.  Eom  in  Halberstadt  in  1768,  he 
married  at  the  age  of  nineteen  the  daughter  of  Herz 
Samson,  the  wealthy  Hofjude  of  Brunswick.  Through 
his  business  connexions  he  travelled  extensively  and 
noted  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  among  the  Jews. 
Deeply  attached  to  his  people  and  his  faith,  he  could 
not  but  view  with  concern  the  indifference  of  the  cultured 
Jews  of  the  period,  notably  in  Berlin,  to  their  religion; 
the  rupture  between  this  cultured  class  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  was  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced ; 
the  Judaism  of  the  synagogue  had  degenerated  into  a 
lifeless  formalism ;  the  forms,  customs,  and  ceremonies  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  essentials;  the  public  service 
consisted  of  an  endless  recitation  of  frequently  unintelli- 
gible liturgical  pieces,  and  was  marked  by  such  noise  and 
indecorum  as  consorted  ill  with  the  spirit  of  devotion; 

^  Joflt,  op.  oit.,  Ill,  335. 

*  AUgenmne  Zeitung  des  JudenthumSf  I,  940. 
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there  was  nothing  to  attract  one  to  whom  religion  meant 
something  more  than  the  slavish  observance  of  traditional 
forms  that  however  religiously  significant  they  may  once 
have  been,  had  lost  all  power  to  impress.  He  felt  that 
there  must  be  some  middle  way  between  the  contemptuous 
attitude  of  the  so-called  enlightened  ones  towards  Judaism 
and  the  official  expression  of  the  faith  from  which  the 
living  breath  had  departed,  leaving  only  the  dry  bones. 
This  middle  way  spelt  reform ;  Jacobson  became  convinced 
that  reforms  of  some  kind  must  be  inaugurated ;  he  him- 
self was  not  capable  of  introducing  a  thorough-going 
reform  based  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
sources  of  Judaism  and  its  development;  he  had  neither 
the  knowledge  nor  the  grasp  to  accomplish  this.  He  was 
neither  a  scholar  nor  a  philosopher.  He  was  a  practical 
man  of  great  intelligence  and  some  learning  who  under- 
stood the  needs  of  the  people.  He  had  the  inclination  and 
the  means  to  toil  for  the  improvement  of  his  co-religionists. 
He  proceeded  cautiously  and  began  his  activity  in  the 
cause  of  reform  by  founding  the  school  at  Seesen  as 
already  mentioned.  Through  his  generosity,  his  wealth, 
and  the  prominence  of  his  family  connexions  he  acquired 
an  influential  position.  His  influence  grew  from  year  to 
year  because  of  his  untiring  activity.  The  French  occu- 
pation of  western  Germany  aflbrded  him  his  long-desired 
opportunity.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was  formed 
by  Napoleon  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  brother  Jerome 
a  throne ;  the  code  of  France  became  the  law  of  the  land ; 
the  Jews  were  benefited  by  the  change  ;  they  received  the 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  by  a  decree  of  March  31, 
1808,  there  was  established,  after  the  French  model,  a  con- 
sistory with  its  seat  in  Cassel  that  was  to  direct  and 
regulate  all  Jewish  affairs.  Jacobson  was  named  president 
of  the  consistory.  The  other  members  of  the  consistory 
were  three  rabbis  and  two  laymen.  The  manner  in  which 
the  consistory  was  to  proceed  was  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  Jacobson ;  he  consulted  with  three  of  the  foremost  Jews 
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of  the  generation  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  viz. 
David  Friedlander  of  Berlin,  Professor  Wolfsohn  of  Breslau, 
and  David  Frankel,  director  of  the  Francis  School  of 
Dessau  and  an  editor  of  the  newly-established  magazine 
Sulamith,  the  first  Jewish  magazine  edited  in  the  German 
language.  Friedlander  was  particularly  insistent  that  the 
consistory  should  blaze  a  new  path.  But  the  officers  of 
the  consistory,  although  giving  him  a  respectful  hearing, 
determined  not  to  antagonize  rabbinical  Judaism.  Jacob- 
son  directed  the  activity  of  the  consistory  along  the  lines 
he  had  laid  down  at  Seesen.  A  school  was  established  at 
Cassel  in  which  instruction  was  given  in  elementary 
branches.  Divine  service  was  held  every  Saturday  in  the 
chapel  of  the  school ;  the  prayers  were  paiily  in  Hebrew, 
partly  in  German  ;  a  member  of  the  consistory,  frequently 
the  president,  delivered  an  address  in  the  vernacular; 
German  hymns  were  sung.  These  slight  innovations  were 
the  beginning  of  the  reform  movement  as  a  practical 
achievement.  The  rabbis  who  were  members  of  the  con- 
sistory took  pains  to  show  that  these  apparent  innovations 
did  not  transgress  any  prescribed  rabbinical  enactments. 
The  school  service  met  with  such  favour  that  Jacobson 
determined  upon  a  bolder  step.  He  built  a  temple  at 
Seesen  at  his  own  expense,  placed  an  organ  in  it,  and 
formed  a  choir  from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school.  This 
temple  was  dedicated  with  great  4clat  on  July  17,  1810. 
The  event  was  described  as  the  Festival  of  the  Jewish 
Reformation.  Professors,  Christian  clergymen,  and  govern- 
mental officials  were  present.  Jacobson  was  enthusiasti- 
cally praised  in  more  than  one  literary  efifusion  inspired 
by  the  occasion.  The  dedication  of  this  temple  was 
considered  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  Jewish 
people.  From  this  temple  a  new  spirit  was  to  go  forth 
that  would  revolutionize  Jewry.  The  Jewish  people  would 
now  emerge  from  the  isolation  of  centuries.  Many  of  these 
expressions  were  bombastic  and  extravagant.  Jacobson, 
however,  seems  to  have  taken  them  quite  seriously.     He 
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really  thought  that  the  religious  difficulties  that  were  cor- 
roding the  very  vitals  of  his  people  were  now  solved. 
But  the  evil  lay  deeper  than  he  had  the  power  to  fieithom. 
The  reforms  with  which  his  name  is  associated  were  purely 
external.  He  did  all  he  could  according  to  his  light. 
But  he  did  not,  because  he  could  not,  penetrate  to  the 
heart  of  the  distemper  that  was  playing  such  havoc  with 
the  inherited  traditions.  He  failed  to  recognize  that  there 
was  an  essential  conflict  between  the  viewpoint  of  rabbini- 
cal Judaism  and  that  of  the  new  era  which  was  dawning 
for  the  Jews.  His  was  not  the  philosophical  insight  to 
determine  and  to  designate  the  essentials  of  the  religion, 
to  show  how  these  had  been  overshadowed  by  non-essen- 
tials and  to  define  the  real  significance  of  the  ceremonial 
law  and  its  proper  place  in  the  outworking  of  religious 
development;  his  was  not  the  scholarly  acumen  to  set 
forth  clearly  the  theses  that  would  prove  the  new  move- 
ment to  be  a  necessity  if  Judaism  was  to  continue  to 
influence  as  a  religious  force  those  bom  within  the  pale, 
and  if  there  was  not  to  be  a  complete  break  between 
religion  and  life.  The  superficial  ills  only  were  evident 
to  him.  He  noted  the  estrangement  of  many  from  the 
faith.  He  observed  also  that  many  a  custom  had  crept 
into  the  public  service  that  was  unaesthetic.  The  manner 
of  conducting  the  service  offended  good  taste.  Many  of 
the  prayers  were  unintelligible.  He  thought  that  these 
things  alone  were  the  causes  of  the  alienation  of  Jews, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities,  from  the  synagogue.  Hence 
his  whole  aim  was  to  aestheticize  the  service;  German 
sermons,  German  hymns,  some  German  prayers — these  he 
considered  the  means  of  making  the  religion  a  living  entity 
to  his  generation  as  it  had  been  to  the 'fathers.  But  these 
few  external  reforms  did  not  meet  the  case.  They  simply 
touched  the  rim  of  the  problem.  But  with  all  his  limita- 
tions his  fame  is  secure  as  the  pioneer  who  led  the  way 
in  taking  active  steps  towards  the  reform  of  the  service. 
The  German  sermon  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  service 
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was  considered  a  marked  innoTation  and  aroused  the 
opposition  of  the  rabbis  of  the  traditional  schooL  They 
were  accustomed  to  preach  but  twice  a  year,  on  the 
Sabbath  preceding  Passover  and  on  the  Sabbath  of  the 
penitential  season  between  New  Year*s  Day  and  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  In  these  sermons,  or  rather  expositions, 
they  explained  the  laws  to  be  observed  in  connexion 
with  the  festivals.  They  spoke  either  in  Hebrew  or  in 
the  German-Jewish  jargon.  To  preach  in  pure  German 
was  therefore  denounced  as  an  unjustifiable  innovation,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  it  had  not  been  done  in  the  past. 
True,  the  dedication  of  the  Jacobson  temple  was  not  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  Germa^  sermon  had  been  preached 
in  a  synagogue,  but  it  gave  prominence  to  the  practice  and 
assured  it  an  ^xscredited  place  in  the  service  as  a  regular 
feature.  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  such  a  sermon  is 
connected  with  the  name  of  Moses  Mendelssohn.  He  wrote 
three  sermons,  which  were  preached  in  the  synagogue  of 
Berlin  by  the  chief  rabbi  David  Hirschel  Frankel,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  victories  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Bossbach 
and  Leuthen  and  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at 
Hubertusberg*.  These  were,  however,  exceptional  utterances. 
The  first  preacher  who  made  a  practice  of  delivering  sermons 
in  German  was  Joseph  Wolf,  co-editor  with  David  Frankel 
of  the  magazine  Sulamith.  Wolf  delivered  his  first  German 
sermon  in  Dessau  in  1808.  Although  preaching  in  the  ver- 
nacular was  considered  one  of  the  chief  reforms,  still  was  it 
in  reality  merely  a  return  to  a  practice  that  was  quite 
prevalent  in  a  much  earlier  day.     It  is  true  that  such 

^  It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  that  the  English  translation  of  one 
of  these  sermons  was  the  first  Jewish  publication  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
TJ.  S.  A. :  it  appeared  in  the  year  1763  under  the  title  '*  A  Thanksgiving 
Sermon  for  the  Important  and  Astonishing  Victory  obtained  on  the  Fifth 
of  December,  MPCCLyn,  oyer  the  united  and  far  superior  Forces  of  the 
Austrians  in  Silesia.  Preached  on  Sabbath,  the  tenth  of  said  month,  at 
the  Synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  by  David  Hirschel  Frftnkel,  Arch- 
Babbi.  Translated  from  the  German  original  printed  at  BerUn."  See 
Publications  of  the  Amer.  Jew.  Hist.  Soc,  I,  63. 
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preaching  had  been  unknown  among  the  Jews  for  some 
time  past.  But  this  was  due  to  untoward  circumstances. 
Such  as  did  not  know  the  development  of  Jewish  homiletic 
effort  imagined  that  there  was  some  inherent  objection  to 
it.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  scholarship  became  the 
handmaid  of  reform.  In  his  remarkable  and  epoch-making 
book,  Die  gottesdieneiUichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden  (Berlin, 
1832),  Leopold  Zunz  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  that  preaching  in  the  vernacular  had  obtained  among 
the  Jews  in  many  lands  in  earlier  times,  and  that  therefore 
the  outcry  against  sermons  in  German  as  being  in  violation 
of  Jewish  tradition  was  due  to  ignorance  of  that  tradition. 
Jacobson  had  the  correct  intuition  that  preaching  in  the 
vernacular  might  attract  to  the  synagogue  some  who  had 
become  estranged.  The  rabbis  of  the  old  school  were 
living  practically  in  an  age  that  was  past ;  their  generation 
had  outgrown  them ;  they  were  unable  to  meet  the  religious 
requirements  of  the  people;  they  could  not  preach;  what 
they  called  preaching  was  an  explanation  of  rabbinic 
observance  or  a  fantastic  explanation  of  Biblical  passage^ 
which  in  many  instances  they  did  not  understand,  owing 
to  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew  grammar  * ;  nor  could  they 
be  expected  to  preach  in  a  manner  edifying  to  men  and 
women  whose  outlook  upon  life  and  whose  interpretation 
of  religion  was  so  much  broader  than  theirs. 

As  long  as  rabbinism  was  the  acceptable  interpretation 
of  Judaism  the  spoken  word  was  not  missed  by  the  people ; 
the  rabbis  explained  the  laws  of  religious  practice  which 
were  the  be-all  of  the  religious  life;  the  rabbi  was  not 
expected  to  be  a  preacher,  but  an  adept  in  casuistical 
interpretation,  with  its  thousand-branched  tree  growing 
from  the  roots  of  Talmudical  dialectics.  But  when  life 
began  to  mean  something  more  than  rabbinism  could 
explain  satisfactorily,  when  the  two  civilizations  came 
into  conflict,  the  old  represented  by  rabbinism  and  suited 
only  to  ghetto-conditions,  that  is,  an  existence  self-centred 

^  ]>embitz,  8$rvicea  in  Synagogue  and  Homa,  995 ;  Philadelphia,  X898. 
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and  isolated,  and  the  new  adopted  by  the  people  of  tho' 
contemporaneous  age  who  had  emerged  from  the  exclusion 
of  the  ghetto  and  were  sharing  in  the  larger  life  of  their 
new  possibilities,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  old  had  to  give 
way  if  the  children  of  the  latter  days  were  to  be  retained 
within  the  fold.  Their  religion  would  have  to  be  expounded 
in  an  intelligible  and  acceptable  manner ;  hence  the  necessity, 
among  other  things,  of  the  sermon  in  the  vernacular. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  may  say  that  Jacobson's  claim  to  the 
first  place,  in  point  of  time,  in  the  history  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Judaism  is  based  upon  his  effort'  and  his 
success  in  making  the  service  attiactive  to  many  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  true  significance  of  this  earliest  effort 
in  behalf  of  reform  lies  in  the  attention  it  aroused  to  the 
possibility  of  giving  Judaism  a  public  expression  sympa- 
thetic to  the  living  generation.  However,  this  first  attempt 
at  reform  which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Jacobson 
must  be  considered  merely  the  forerunner  of  the  true 
reform  movement  whose  chief  protagonist  was  Abraham 
Qeiger ;  this  was  based  upon  the  historical  and  philosophical 
interpretation  of  the  principles  of  the  religion.  The 
Jacobson  movement  did  not  spread  beyond  Westphalia; 
and  even  there  did  not  continue  long,  for  with  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  the  Westphalian  kingdom  ceased  to  be  a 
French  possession,  and  the  French  institutions,  among> 
ihem  the  Jewish  consistory,  were  abolished.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  end  Jacobson's  activity  in  behalf  of  the. 
reform  of  the  ritual.  We  shall  meet  him  again  as  a. 
prominent  figure  in  the  early  attempts  at  reform  in  the 
Prussian  capital,  whither  he  removed  after  the  collapse  of 
the  consistory  at  Cassel. 


The  French  Synhedrin. 

We  must  interrupt  the  thread  of  the  narrative  of  the 
development  of  the  reform  movement  in  Germany  for 
a  brief  space,  in  order  to  cast  a  glance  upon  Jewish 
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conditions  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  France.  The 
Jews  of  that  land  had  obtained  civil  emancipation  by  the 
act  of  the  Assembly  of  September  ay,  1791.  The  political 
events  in  France  were  of  so  absorbing  a  nature  during  the 
next  fifteen  years  that  everything  else  sank  into  insig- 
nificance. There  were  certainly  no  inner  agitations  within 
the  Jewish  communities  to  compare  with  the  stir  among 
the  Jews  of  Germany.  The  new  learning  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  with  rabbinism 
among  the  German  Jews  had  not  asserted  itself  among 
their  French  brethren.  Although  civilly  emancipated  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  citizens  of  France,  mediaeval 
conditions,  religiously  and  intellectually  speaking,  con- 
tinued among  tiiem.  The  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  too, 
had  not  been  accepted  with  equanimity  by  all  classes. 
There  were  constant  complaints  against  the  unfitness  of 
the  Jews  for  citizenship  as  being  not  only  distinct  in  their 
religion  but  a  stiunge  people  within  the  state  ^.  Notably 
from  Alsace  did  these  charges  emanate,  especial  stress 
being  laid  upon  the  usurious  practices  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  consequent  helplessness  of  the  peasants  who  may  have 
fEiUen  into  their  clutches:  the  further  charge  was  made 
that  the  Jews  had  no  sense  of  patriotism  or  civic  honour. 
Napoleon,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  had  been 
quite  favourably  disposed  toward  the  Jews,  had  changed 
his  attitude  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  ^.  The  affairs  of 
the  Jews  were  discussed  at  length  in  several  meetings  of 
the  council  of  state  in  the  year  1806.  Napoleon,  speaking 
thi'ough  his  mouthpiece  M0I4  was  for  curtailing  the  rights 
of  the  Jews  ^.  This  met  with  determined  opposition  on  the 
part  of  several  members  of  the  council.  It  was  thereupon 
determined  to  call  a  convention  of  Jewish  notabilities, 
through  whom  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  I'egulated. 
In  a  decree  issued  May  30,  1806,  the  Emperor  commanded 

*  L6on  Kahn,  Les  Juifs  &  Paris,  86  (Paris,  1889). 

'  Graetz,  Qeschichte  der  Judm,  XI,  968. 

'  Guizot  in  Bevu$  d§s  D&ux  Mondes  for  JvHj,  1867,  z8-ao. 
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the  attendance  at  Paris  in  July  of  that  year  of  the  foremost 
men  among  the  Jews  (''one  synagogue  g^n^ale  des  Juifs''), 
who  were  to  express  the  wishes  of  the  Jews  and  to  make 
such  suggestions  as  should  induce  their  brethren  to  exchange 
the  degrading  occupations  that  they  were  engaged  in  for 
honourable  trades.  The  call  aroused  great  enthusiasm 
among  Jews  of  foreign  lands  \  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Emperor's  action  or  of  his  own 
feelings  towards  his  Jewish  subjects,  which  were  anything 
but  friendly  2.  The  assembly  opened  on  July  26,  1806,  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille.  There  were  110  notables  present,  who 
had  been  selected  by  the  prefects  of  the  various  departments 
of  France,  of  the  German  provinces  that  had  come  under 
French  rule,  and  of  Italy  which  was  likewise  under  French 
suzerainty.  Abraham  Furtado  of  Bordeaux  was  elected 
presiding  officer.  The  most  distinguished  man  of  the 
assembly  was  David  Sinzheim,  rabbi  in  Strasburg  ^  The 
Emperor  submitted  to  the  second  meeting  on  July  29 
twelve  questions  for  discussion  and  decision.  These 
questions  were: — 

1.  Are  Jews  permitted  to  marry  several  wives? 

2.  Does  the  Jewish  law  permit  divorce  t  Is  such  divorce 
valid  without  the  sanction  of  the  civil  court  or  if  obtained 
by  laws  which  are  in  opposition  to  the  French  code? 

3.  May  a  Jewess  marry  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  a  Christian 
woman  ?  or  does  the  Jewish  law  permit  marriages  between 
Jews  only? 

4.  Do  the  Jews  consider  the  French  their  brethren,  or  do 
they  look  upon  them  as  aliens  ? 

5.  In  either  case,  what  duties  does  their  law  prescribe 
for  the  Jews  towards  Frenchmen  of  other  faiths  ? 

6.  Do  the  Jews  who  are  natives  of  France  and  are 
treated  as  French  citizens  by  the  law  look  upon  France 

^  "  Reform  des  Judenthoms  in  Frankreich  und  Italien,*'  SulamiOif  II, 
3£E:  (Dessau,  1807). 
*  Kahn,  Les  Jui/a  ct  Paris^  88. 
'  Sulamith,  1,  183. 
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as  Uieir  fatherland  1  Do  they  consider  themselves  in  duty 
bound  to  defend  iti  Are  they  obliged  to  obey  the  laws 
and  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  the  civil  code  f 

7.  Who  appoints  the  rabbis  1 

8.  What  magisterial  power  do  the  rabbis  exercise  over 
the  Jews  and  what  judicial  authority  do  they  possess  f 

9.  Does  their  authority  rest  upon  written  laws  or  upon, 
tradition? 

10.  Are  there  trades  which  are  forbidden  the  Jew  by  his 
religion  1 

11.  Does  their  law  forbid  the  Jews  to  exact  usury  from 
their  co-religionists  1 

Id,  Does  it  forbid  or  permit  them  to  exact  usury  from 
their  non- Jewish  fellow  citizens  ? 

It  was  notably  the  third  question  which  aroused  the 
most  active  and  heated  discussion.  It  was  in  this  debate 
that  the  statement  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  a  public 
assembly  that  Judaism  had  been  distorted  frequently  by 
rabbinical  enactments  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  t6  return  to  the  Bible  as  the  source 
and  basis  of  religious,  practice.  Such  an  utterance  indi- 
cated clearly  that  a  new  era  had  dawned,  and  that  the 
people  were  growing  restive  under  the  yoke  of  rabbinism. 
The  question  was  answered  evarively  to  'the  effect  that 
marriage  between  Israelites  and  Christians  contracted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  **  Code  Civil "  are  from  a  civil 
standpoint  binding  and  valid,  and  although  such  marriages, 
cannot  be  invested  with  the  religious  forms,  they  shall 
not  entail  disciplinary  punishment  (anathema^).  The 
other  questions  were  readily  and  satisfactorily  answered. 
The  replies  of  the  assembly  showed  clearly  that  the  Jews 
were  not  a  ''  nation  within  the  nation  ^"  that  their  non- 
participation  in  the  past  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  was 
not  their  own  fault,  but  was  due  to  the  repressive  l^isla- 

^  Mielziner,  Th$  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce^  97  (CiDoinnati,  1884). 
'  An  expression  which  had  been  naed  bj  Napoleon  himself,  ''une 
nation  dans  la  nation  ** ;  see  Kuhn,  op.  oit.,  88. 
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tion  to  which  they  had  been  subjeot,  that  they  were 
distinct  from  their  compatriots  in  their  religion  only.  The 
answers  were  satisfactory  to  the  Emperor.  Desiring  to 
give  them  the  force  of  law  and  yet  not  wishing  to  issue 
a  special  decree  for  that  purpose,  he  determined  to  compass 
this  end  through  the  agency  of  a  Jewish  legislative  body 
to  be  known  as  the  Great  Synhedrin.  In  a  letter  dated 
August  23,  1806,  he  wrote  to  his  minister  De  Champagne 
that  it  is  his  purpose  ^^  to  constitute  the  Assembly  actually 
gathered  in  Paris  into  a  Great  Synhedrin,  whose  acts  shall 
be  placed  beside  those  of  the  Talmud  as  articles  of  faith 
and  principles  of  religious  legislation."  This  body  was  to 
consist  of  seventy-one  members,  like  the  great  Synhedrin 
of  old  in  the  land  of  Palestine.  The  assembly  of  notables 
was  directed  to  make  all  preparations  for  the  session  of 
the  Synhedrin.  On  October  6,  1806,  Napoleon  issued  a 
decree  in  Hebrew,  French,  and  Italian,  convening  the 
Great  Synhedrin.  The  sessions  of  the  Synhedrin  opened 
on  February  9,  1807 ;  its  organization  was  on  the  lines 
of  the  ancient  Synhedrin,  the  presiding  officers  being  called 
nam,  db  beth  din^  and  chdcham.  Its  meetings  continued 
through  one  month,  final  adjournment  taking  place  on 
March  9.  It  accomplished  little  beyond  placing  the  seal 
of  its  approval  upon  the  answers  of  the  assembly  of 
notables.  It  was  undoubtedly  Napoleon's  love  for  the 
sensational  and  the  spectacular  that  prompted  him  to 
attempt  this  revival  of  the  old  Jewish  legislative  body  on 
French  soil.  The  French  Synhedrin  requires  mention  in 
the  history  of  the  reform  movement  because,  even  if  its 
members  did  not  declare  in  so  many  words  the  repudiation 
of  the  traditional  belief  in  the  return  to  Palestine  and 
all  the  doctrines  dependent  upon  this,  yet  their  answer 
to  the  fourth  and  sixth  questions,  to  the  effect  that  they 
looked  upon  Frenchmen  as  their  brethren  and  France  as 
their  native  country,  implied  this,  and  the  answer  to  the 
eighth  question  indicated  that  they  considered  rabbinical 
jurisdiction  in  civil  and  judicial  matters  a  thing  of  the 
VOL.  XV.  M  m 
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past.  Still,  in  spite  of  this  approach  to  the  spirit  of 
the  reform  movement,  this  latter  made  but  little  headway 
among  the  French  communities  beyond  some  aesthetic 
improvements  in  the  service  here  and  there;  even  these 
external  reforms  were  slow  in  being  adopted,  for  as  late 
as  1839  the  author  of  the  famous  Tsarphati  letters  declared, 
**  K  reforms  are  not  introduced  the  Jews  will  either  become 
absolutely  indifferent  or  enter  the  Christian  Church^.'* 
Rabbinical  Judaism  continued  to  be  officially  recognized ; 
the  reform  movement  did  not  make  great  progress  there, 
and  the  result  was  much  as  Tsarphati  predicted. 

Early  Reforms  in  Berlin.    The  Science  of  Judaiem. 

The  famous  edict  of  March  11,  18 12,  issued  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III,  at  the  initiative  of  his 
noble  and  liberal-minded  prime  minister  ELardenberg,  was 
interpreted  by  the  Jews  of  that  country,  and  notably  by 
those  living  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  period  of  light  and  freedom.  And  in  truth  they  were 
justified  in  entertaining  this  feeling.  In  unmistakable 
terms  this  emancipatory  edict  removed  from  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  of  the  Prussian  state  the  restrictions  and  wrongs 
of  centuries.  It  declared  them  to  be  natives,  and  raised 
them  to  the  rank  of  Prussian  citizenship  on  the  condition 
that  they  took  £Etmily  names  and  employed  the  Oerman 
or  any  other  living  luiguage  in  place  of  the  jargon  in  their 
daily  lives  and  transactions.  It  gave  them  permission  to 
settle  anywhere  in  the  land  and  to  acquire  real  estate; 
it  made  them  eligible  for  teachers'  positions  and  for  com- 
munal offices;  all  restrictive  trade  conditions  were  abolished, 
as  well  as  all  special  taxes  which  they  had  been  compelled 
to  pay  as  Jews.  In  return  they  had  to  assume  iJl  the 
obligations  of  citizenship,  such  as  taxes  and  military 
service.    Rabbinical  jurisdiction  was  to  ceasa    There  were 

*  Quoted  in  AVgenuine  ZHtung  dea  Juienthtma,  m,  151,  from  the 
(kmrrier  de  la  Moedle, 
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a  number  of  inhibitory  paragraphs  also,  but  the  general 
tendency  of  the  edict  was  such  as  made  for  freedom  in 
so  marked  a  degree,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Jews 
of  Berlin  looked  upon  it  almost  in  the  light  of  their  magna 
charta ;  the  elders  of  the  Jewish  community,  David  Hirsch, 
Bendix,  Friedlander,  and  Gumpertz,  addressed  a  letter  of 
thankful  appreciation  to  the  king\  True,  the  edict  did 
not  touch  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Jews  further  than 
to  demand  that  rabbinical  jurisdiction  cease;  it  left  ex- 
pressly for  future  consideration  the  ecclesiastical  conditions 
and  the  education  of  the  Jews,  fbr  the  regulation  of  which 
'*  men  of  the  Jewish  faith  who  enjoy  the  public  confidence 
because  of  their  attainments  and  uprightness '  *'  were  to 
be  drawn  into  consultation.  Here  again,  as  in  Westphalia, 
we  find  that  the  acquisition  of  civil  emancipation  was  the 
beginning  of  active  efforts  for  religious  emancipation. 
Shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  this  edict  David  Fried- 
lander  wrote  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^^On  the  Changes  in 
the  Service  in  the  Synagogues  made  necessary  by  the  new 
Organization  of  the  Jewish  Schools  in  the  Prussian  States" 
(Ueber  die  durch  die  neue  Organisation  der  JudenschvZen 
in  den  preiussischen  Staaten  notkwendig  gewordene  Umr- 
hUdung  ihres  Qotteedienstes  in  den  Synagogen.  Berlin, 
18 12).  In  this  pamphlet  he  indicated  the  lines  along  which 
the  religious  and  educational  affairs  of  the  Jews  ought 
to  be  dii-ected.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  necessity  of 
a  reorganization  of  the  schools  and  a  reform  of  the  service ; 
the  chief  features  of  the  latter  were  to  be  the  abolition 
of  all  prayers  having  a  national  Jewish  colouring  and  the 
introduction  of  the  German  as  the  language  of  the  service. 
This  publication  met  with  decided  disapproval  on  the  part 
of  the  rabbinical  Jews,  who  were  opposed  to  any  and  every 
change  in  the  ritual  or  the  customs ;  the  king  to  whom 
Friedlander  had  submitted  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet  was 
on  the  point  of  answering  the  author  to  the  effect  that 

^  Ludwig  Geiger,  Oetehkhle  der  Juden  in  Beriiny  145  (Berlin,  1871). 
*  Gnetz,  Ge$chiehte  der  Juden,  XI,  317. 
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he  would  give  his  recommendations  consideration  on  the 
condition  that  they  involved  no  innovations;  Frederick 
William  was  essentially  a  reactionary;  he  was  prevented 
from  answering  In  this  wise  by  Hardenberg,  who  showed 
him  the  meritorious  points  in  Friedlander's  programme. 
Hence  the  prohibition  against  making  any  reforms  or 
ifmovations  was  not  issued;  still  it  was  only  delayed; 
after  Hardenberg's  death  it  appeared. 

The  first  active  step  towards  reform  in  Berlin  was  taken 
in  1 8 15.  In  the  Prussian  capital,  as  in  Westphalia,  the 
reform  movement  was  inaugurated  by  public-spirited, 
practical  men.  Here  too,  as  thei*e,  the  movement  arose 
from  the  desire  .to  make  the  public  services  decorous  and 
intelligible*  Israel  Jacobson^  who  had  removed  &om  Cassel 
to  Berlin,  established  such  a  service  in  his  own  home  on 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  in  the  year  1815  on  the  occasion 
of  the  confirmation  of  his  son;  this  service  was  accom- 
panied by  organ  music,  singing  by  a  choir,  a  German 
sermon,  and  prayers  in  the  vernacular^.  The  room  in 
Jacobson's  house  being  too  small  to  accommodate  all  who 
wished  to  attend,  Jacob  Herz  Beer,  a  wealthy  bankei^, 
father  of  the  celebrated  composer  Meyerbeer,  instituted  a 
similar  service  in  his  home  K  The  sermons  were  delivered 
by  talented  young  men,  Isaac  Auerbach,  Eduard  Eley, 
Leopold  Zunz,  Isaac  Noa  Mannheimer,  and  Gunzberg,  three 
of  whom  became  commanding  figures  in  later  years,  Kley 
as  one  of  the  foimders  and  preachers  of  the  reform  congre^ 
gation  of  Hamburg,  whose  story  will  be  recounted  shortly, 
Zunz  as  a  master  of  Jewish  scientific  research  and  one 
of  the  greatest  of  scholars,  and  Mannheimer  as  the  famed 
preacher  of  the  Viennese  congregation.  The  services  were 
attended  by  hundreds  from  among  the  cultured  classes  of 
Berlin  Jewry.  The  government,  however,  was  not  in  favour 
of  innovations  of  any  kind  or  anywhere.  Notably  was 
the  dissatisfeu^tion  of  cultured  Jews  with  their  inherited 

1  Suiamiih,  II,  66.  >  Ibid.,  68. 
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faith  agreeable  to  the  king,  for  this  led  frequently  to  an 
abandonment  of  Judaism  and  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 
Further,  the  rabbis  of  the  old  school  and  their  followers 
were  but  too  ready  to  appeal  to  the  government  against 
the  reformers.  These  latter  had  not  formed  a  new  organiza- 
tion. They  simply  conducted  these  private  services,  which 
any  one  was  welcome  to  attend.  But  they  were  not  left 
unmolested  long.  In  181 7  the  government  ordered  all 
private  synagogues  to  be  closed.  This  was  the  first  definite 
victory  of  the  adherents  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  The  order 
was  directed  against  the  two  private  temples,  Jacobson  s 
and  Beer*s.  This  is  the  earliest  instance  of  that  disastrous 
policy  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  government  to  suppress 
the  reformers  which  was  the  cause  of  so  many  scandals 
during  the  next  three  decades.  When  the  orthodox  leaders 
saw  that  the  reformers  were  likely  to  succeed,  or  in  fact 
had  succeeded,  in  establishing  a  foothold,  they  preferred 
charges  with  the  government  against  the  reformers  as  being 
fomenters  of  disturbances  by  the  introduction  of  innova- 
tions. I  need  refer  only  to  the  Geiger-Tiktin  affair  at 
Breslau^  the  cause  cilibre  of  Lowe,  the  reform  rabbi  of 
FUrth  in  Bavaria^,  the  attitude  of  Bemays,  the  orthodox 
rabbinical  chief  of  Hamburg,  towards  the  reform  congrega- 
tion of  that  city  ^  and  the  disgraceful  proceeding  of  some 
Jews  of  orthodox  proclivities  against  Leopold  Low  when 
rabbi  of  Papa,  in  Hungary*.  But  it  was  not  only  the 
orthodox  party  that  sinned  in  this  respect ;  the  refoimers 
too  were  guilty  occasionally  of  compassing  their  object 
by  the  help  of  the  civil  power ;  I  need  point  only  to  the 
case  of  Saxe-Weimar^;  iaimess,  however,  demands  the 
statement  that  the  orthodox  party  was  given  to  this  course 
by  far  more  than  the  reformers.    But  to  return  to  the  case 

^'  Geiger,  DU  Utzten  stoei  John,  Nachgelassene  Schrifteo,  1, 1-51.  Amprache 
<m  meine  Otmeindey  ibid.,  59-1 19. 
'  AUgemeine  Zeitung  dea  Judenthunu,  I,  457  ;  III,  944 ;  V,  610  ;  VIII,  959. 
»  Ibid.,  VI,  xoS.  *  IWti,  XI,  951 ;  Xni,  89. 

•  Vide  infra,  6za 
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in  hand.  Beer's  private  temple  evaded  the  immediate 
consequences  of  the  decree  of  1817  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  repairs  were  being  made 
in  the  chief  synagogue,  this  private  temple  was  used  as 
the  temporary  communal  house  of  worship.  The  struggle 
was  now  on  between  the  old  and  the  new.  The  service 
in  the  temple  met  with  great  favour  on  the  part  of  many, 
notably  the  young.  However,  the  orthodox  party  would 
none  of  it.  The  rabbinate  of  Berlin,  chief  of  which  was 
Meyer  Simon  Weyl,  was  unalterably  opposed  to  any  reform ; 
he  would  not  even  sanction  the  appointment  of  German 
preachers  (as  contradistinguished  from  the  rabbis),  whose 
sole  duty  was  to  be  the  preaching  of  sermons,  while  the 
rabbis  were  to  continue  to  perform  the  same  functions  and 
wield  the  same  authority  as  of  old.  A  commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Religions  to  suggest  a  possible 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  A  number  of  compromises  were 
suggested,  such  as  to  make  the  synagogue  which  was  now 
undergoing  repair  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
Jews  of  all  tendencies  of  religious  thought;  and  thus  to 
have  practically  two  synagogues  under  one  roof,  one 
orthodox  and  the  other  reform ;  another  suggestion  was 
to  have  two  services  on  Sabbath  and  holidays;  first  a 
service  along  traditional  lines,  and  after  that  another 
service  with  German  prayers  and  a  German  sermon.  This 
latter  suggestion  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister 
of  Religions.  The  orthodox  party,  sure  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  king,  appealed  to  him  ;  they  found  a  ready  hearing, 
and  the  monarch  issued  a  decree  (CabiTietaordre)  on  Dec. 
9,  1823,  commanding  "that  the  divine  services  of  the 
Jews  must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
ritual  and  without  the  slightest  innovation  in  language, 
ceremonies,  prayers,  or  songs  ^"  A  decided  reaction  had 
set  in  in  all  respects.  The  high  hopes  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  edict  of  1812  in  Prussia  and  by  similar 

*  AUgemeine  Zeitung  de»  JuderUhums,  YI,  393.   Geiger,  Oeschichte  der  Judm 
in  Berlin,  334. 
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emancipatory  decrees  in  other  German  states  had  been 
shattered  by  the  events  that  had  taken  place  after  the 
downfiEdl  of  Napoleon  and  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In 
several  parts  of  Germany  the  Jews  had  been  subjected 
to  outrages  reminiscent  of  mediaeval  days ;  the  hep  hep  cry 
resounded  in  the  streets  of  cities  like  Frankfort  and  Wurz- 
burg.  This  reactionary  spirit  made  itself  felt  also  in  the 
movement  for  religious  reform.  The  year  1823  is  marked 
by  a  number  of  restrictive  edicts  besides  the  one  just  men- 
tioned ;  a  rescript  of  March  1 1  of  that  year  declared  that 
''the  Jewish  religion  was  only  tolerated,  and  that  its 
confessors  have  no  ecclesiastical  officials/'  and  similarly 
the  general  legislation  for  Prussia  promulgated  for  that 
same  year  stated  that  ''  Jewish  rabbis  are  not  instructors 
of  youth,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  religious  teachers 
in  the  same  sense  as  Christian  clergymen,  because  they 
have  no  ecclesiastical  standing  such  as  the  Christian  clergy 
have/'  All  this  meant  the  absolute  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  party;  the  private  temples  were  closed;  every 
innovation  in  the  service  was  forbidden;  efiforts  in  the 
cause  of  reform  in  the  chief  city  of  Prussia  were  inter- 
mitted for  a  number  of  years.  The  orthodox  element  was 
too  short-sighted  to  see  that  they  were  playing  directly 
into  the  hands  of  the  orthodox  Christian  king;  he  had 
forbidden  innovations  in  the  Jewish  service  on  the  ground 
that  with  the  rise  of  Christianity  Judaism  had  ceased  to 
be  a  living  religion,  that  it  had  persisted  through  the 
centuries  as  a  dead  stock  and  only  as  such  must  it  con- 
tinue ;  that  to  introduce  reforms  and  innovations  would  be 
equivalent  to  proving  that  there  was  still  some  life  in 
the  religion.  The  victory  of  the  orthodox  party  was  costly 
indeed;  it  was  during  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
that  the  conversions  of  Jews  to  Christianity  took  place  in 
great  numbers ;  this  would  certainly  have  been  prevented 
largely  had  the  reform  movement  not  been  stifled  in  the  bud. 
The  cultured  Jew  found  the  synagogue  unattractive  and 
its  services  unsympathetic;  rabbinism  belonged  to  a  past 
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age;    he  became  lost   to  Judaism  altogether  either  by 
absolute  indifference  or  by  going  over  to  Christianity. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  made  possible  further  by  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their  own 
past  and  of  the  lofty  achievements  of  the  Jewish  spirit  in 
the  ages  agone.  For  the  great  mass  of  even  the  so-called 
cultured  Jews  Judaism  spelt  merely  a  barren  legalism ;  it 
was  simply  the  repository  of  some  worn-out  customs  that 
were  no  longer  harmonious  with  the  new  spirit  that  had 
breathed  upon  the  world;  even  the  reformers  had  been 
impelled  to  their  acts  not  by  the  thought  of  Jewish  develop- 
ment, but  by  the  artificial  motive  of  making  the  external 
expression  of  the  faith  respond  to  an  aesUietic  longing. 
That  Judaism  had  an  intellectual  development,  that  its 
past  presented  a  tale  of  worthy  religious  effort,  that  it  had 
its  own  inner  life  deserving  of  respectful  consideration — 
these  were  facts  unknown  not  only  to  the  government  (which, 
upon  the  information  furnished  by  a  Jewish  Philistine,  had 
branded  the  rabbis  contemptuously  as  ''Eauscherwachter/' 
as  though  the  inspection  of  meats  were  all  of  Judaism^  and 
it  was  therefore  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  religions 
recognized  by  the  state),  not  only  to  the  Christian  populace 
that  viewed  the  Jews  and  Judaism  only  through  the  glass 
of  prejudice,  but  also  to  the  great  body  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves. The  governmental  interference  with  internal  Jewish 
affairs  for  the  stifling  of  the  reform  movement  and  the 
reactionary  events  of  1817  and  the  following  years  but 
accentuated  this.  Then  it  was  that  a  number  of  young 
men  conceived  the  correct  idea  that  salvation  could  come 
only  from  within,  that  the  Jews  and  the  non- Jews  must  be 
made  acquainted  with  what  Judaism,  its  history  and  its 
literature^  really  were,  that  only  by  research  into  the  past 
and  thus  making  the  science  of  Judaism  (die  WiaaeT^ 
Bchaft  des  Jvdenthv/me)  the  basis  of  reform  would  the  new 
movement  have  stability.  These  young  men,  some  fifty 
in  number,  under  the  guidance  of  Leopold  Zunz,  Moses 
Moser,  and  Eduard  Oanz,  founded  in  1819  in  Berlin  *^The 
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Society  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Science  of  Judaism  " 
{VereinfUrCultv/r  und  die  WissenschaftdesJudenthums^). 
Although  this  Society  was  able  to  carry  out  but  a  fraction 
of  its  ambitious  programme,  which  included  the  foundation 
of  a  Jewish  institute  of  learning,  the  building  up  of  a  great 
Jewish  library,  the  establishment  of  a  magazine  embodying 
tiie  results  of  the  research  into  Jewish  history  and  litera- 
ture'; although,  further,  the  high  hopes  of  the  founders 
ended  in  disappointment  and  temporary  despair  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Society  in  1824,  yet  had  they  struck  the 
true  note,  and  its  watchword,  '*  The  Science  of  Judaism," 
was  to  become  the  motto  of  the  second  movement  for  reform 
in  Judaism  in  Germany  under  the  leadership  of  Geiger,  Hold- 
heim,  Einhom,  Philippson,  Stein,  Hirsch,  and  the  other 
scholarly  guides  among  the  second  generation  of  reformers. 
Zunz,  who  had  begun  life  as  a  preacher  in  the  private  reform 
temple  of  Jacob  Herz  Beer,  applied  all  his  great  powers  to 
the  field  of  research  after  this  temple  had  been  closed  by 
the  government  ^  His  first  great  literary  woi*k  was  really 
the  o  itcome  of  this  incident ;  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  reason  given  for  this  action  was  that  Judaism,  being 
only  a  lifeless  survival  since  the  time  of  its  fruition  into 
Christianity,  it  could  put  forth  no  such  new  shoots  as 
preaching  and  prayers  in  the  vernacular  or  any  other 
innovations  that  involved  a  departure  from  traditional 
custom  and  usage  ^    Zunz  undertook  the  task  of  proving 

^  Because  of  the  special  meaning  which  the  term  ''science*'  has 
assumed  in  English  it  is  difficult  to  render  exactly  the  German  phrase 
"  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums  *' ;  if  the  word  **  science  '*  he  understood 
in  its  original  and  laiger  meaning  of  knowledge  and  not  in  the  more 
restricted  significance  of  physical  science,  the  phrase  ''Science  of 
Judaism"  may  stand  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German. 

'  But  one  Tolume  of  this  magazine  appeared  with  the  title  Zeittckrift 
f&r  die  Wiaaentchcift  des  Judenthums  (Berlin,  1893). 

'  He  had  won  his  spurs  before  this  as  an  original  iuTestigator  by  his 
study  on  the  great  Je¥rish  commentator  Raschi,  which  had  appeared  in 
the  magazine  mentioned  in  the  previous  note  ;  his  first  publication  was 
an  essay  on  rabbinical  literature  (Berlin,  z8i8). 

*  Supra,  9a 
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the  falsity  of  this  position ;  the  theses  he  set  out  to 
establish  were  that  homiletic  exercises,  such  as  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  and  preaching  in  the  vernacular,  had  be^i 
customary  among  the  Jews  in  many  localities  at  different 
times,  that  the  literary  spirit  had  been  constantly  active, 
and  that  Judaism,  far  from  being  a  lifeless  survival,  had 
put  forth  new  shoots  in  age  upon  age,  and  hence  inferentially 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  do  so  now  ^ ;  this 
work,  which  was  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
literature,  was  entitled  Die  goUeddiendlichen  Vortrdge  der 
JudeUy  and  appeared  in  the  year  1832.  In  this  book 
Zunz  proved  that  no  one  has  the  right  "to  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  new  prayers ;  from  the  time  of  the  Great 
Synod  to  the  present  day  the  Jewish  liturgy  has  been 
constantly  enriched  by  Soferim,  synhedrial  authorities, 
teachers  of  the  Mishnah,  Emoras,  Gaonim,  Paitanim,  and 
rabbis,  by  poets,  cantors,  congregational  leaders,  cabbaJists'. 
.  .  .  Prayer  in  the  vernacular  was  permitted  by  all  autho- 
rities, yea,  even  commanded  in  certain  instances  ^. . . . 
The  most  important  part  of  these  improvements  in  the 
service  consists  in  the  return  from  abuse  to  normality, 
from  the  dead  to  the  living  form.  Hence  resistance  to 
reforms  in  this  field  is  to  be  looked  for  from  prejudice 
and  ignorance  rather  than  from  true  insight^/'  The 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  as  the  result  of  his 
researches  is  that  reform  is  the  mission  of  the  present 
generation,  whose  work  it  must  be  to  discover  the  real 
needs  of  the  present  and  assert  their  dominance  in  the 
political  situation  of  the  Jews,  in  the  field  of  learning 
and  in  the  religious  province,  and,  further,  to  embody  these 
progressive  ideas  in  institutions^.  The  closing  paragraph 
of  this  book  discloses  its  purpose  most  clearly,  and  may  be 
quoted  as  a  classical  expression  of  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  early  reformers ;  "  the  closest  attention  in  the  move- 
ment for  improvements  in  the  service  of  the  synagogue 

^  Bitter,  Samud  Roldheim,  83  (Berlin,  1865).  *  GiMeadUnsOiche 

Vortrdge,  477.  »  Ibid.,  47a  *  Jbid,,  479.  »  Ibid,,  475. 
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should  be  given  to  the  removal  of  faults  and  abuses,  and  to 
the  reintroduction  of  regular  sermons.  Let  the  speaker  be 
called  what  he  will,  preacher  or  rabbi,  teacher  or  orator,  so 
long  as  he  understands  how  to  expound  the  word  of  God 
from  the  Bible  and  the  Hagadah,  to  extract  the  pure  gold 
from  old  and  new  fields,  to  teach  the  present  generation  its 
true  work  and  to  reach  all  hearts  by  skilful  speech.  Then 
the  divine  spirit  will  return  to  thy  temples,  0  daughter  of 
Zion,  and  will  become  manifest  in  deeds  flowing  from  words 
of  enthusiasm.  The  rekindled  spark  will  never  be  quenched 
again ;  persecutions  will  only  cause  it  to  flame  the  more 
brightly,  for  reform  and  the  triumph  of  speech  propounding 
reform  are  irrevocable  as  are  the  victories  of  freedom  and 
civilization,  the  civil  emancipation  of  the  Jews  and  their 
scientific  culture  ^.*'  Zunz  performed  a  great  service  for 
the  reform  cause  by  this  book  ;  he  gave  the  movement 
a  scientific  basis,  and  pointed  the  way  for  future  workers  ^. 
Although  modem  Jewish  research  had  produced  some 
results  before  the  appearance  of  this  book^,  yet  will  it 
be  considered  always  the  first  great  achievement  of  the 
Jewish  literary  renaissance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Clearly  as  the  book  proved  the  fact  of  a  constant  develop- 
ment in  Judaism,  yet  were  its  eflects  further  reaching 
than  the  triumphant  establishment  of  its  thesis  that  this 
inner  development  in  Judaism  demanded  and  justified 
sermons  in  the  vernacular,  necessary  changes  in  the  liturgy, 
and  corresponding  reforms.  The  scientific  spirit  was 
revived,  and  through  the  influence  and  devotion  of  Zunz 
and  such  other  kindred  spirits  as  Rappoport,  Luzzato, 
Oeiger,  Erochmal,  R^gio,  and  many  others,  Judaism 
celebrated  a  literary  rebirth ;  these  investigators  into 
the  products  of  the  Jewish  spirit  achieved  the  purpose 

*  Ibid,,  481.  •  Ritter,  op.  cit.,  81. 

'  Rappoport* 8  biographies  of  Saadia,  Chananel,  Nathan  Hababli,  Elazar 
Kalir,  Nissim,  and  Hai  Gaon  had  api^ared  in  the  periodical  BUckure 
Haittim  in  1898-183 1,  and  Luzzato's  treatise  on  the  Aramaic  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  zdsa 
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set  forth  in  the  programme  of  the  ''Yerein  fur  Cultur 
und  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums"  viz.  ''to  bring  the 
Jews  into  harmony  with  the  age  and  the  countries  in 
which  they  live  by  means  of  a  development  proceeding 
from  within  V 

The  Hamburg  Temple. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  reform  in  Berlin  ended,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  failure.  The  orthodox  party  had  succeeded 
in  suppressing  completely  the  efforts  of  the  "  innovators  " 
with  the  aid  of  the  government.  It  was  a  Pyrrhic  victory^ 
however.  As  a  result,  Judaism  suffered  great  defections 
from  its  ranks.  Reform  was  an  absolute  need,  but  the 
rabbis  of  the  traditional  school  were  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Their  signal  defeat  seemed  to  lame  the 
energies  of  the  progressists,  and  it  was  years  before  another 
active  effort  was  made  in  the  Prussian  capital  to  organize 
a  second  movement  along  similar  lines.  But  the  ideas  that 
swayed  the  Berlin  reformers  were  not  confined  to  any  one 
place.  They  were  in  the  air  as  it  were;  the  need  was 
being  felt  generally  for  an  intelligent  expression  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  faith  in  accordance  with  the 
culture  of  the  time.  Thus,  for  example,  although  preaching 
in  German  had  been  forbidden  in  Berlin,  it  continued  at 
Dessau^;  and  it  was  not  long  ere  the  practice  became 
quite  general  in  Southern  Germany;  as  early  as  1814  the 
confirmation^  had  been  introduced  by  the  Jewish  congrega- 
tions of  Denmark  at  the  command  of  the  government; 
in  Austria  the  candidates  for  the  rabbinical  office  were 
required  to  have  a  university  education  by  a  decree  issued 
in  the  year  1820,  and  besides  the  use  of  the  vernacular  was 
commanded ;  sporadic  though  these  phenomena  were,  yet 
were  they  all  indicative  of  the  general  unrest  that  was 

>  Qeiger,  Cf^schichte  der  Juden  in  JBerttn,  951. 

•  Supra,  67. 

'  For  an  aeoouiit  of  the  intnSuotion  of  the  ceremony  of  confirmation 
into  Judaism  see  the  author's  Cot^rmoHon  in  the  Synagogue^  Tear  Book  of 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  No.  I. 
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agitating  Jewry  and  the  desire  for  litnrgical  reforms  of 
some  kind. 

Of  all  the  early  attempts  that  of  the  so-called  Hamburg 
Temple  congregation  aroused  the  most  wide-spread  atten- 
tion ;  several  of  the  most  important  contests  between  the 
old  and  the  new  school  were  waged  about  this  as  the  storm 
centre.  In  1817  Eduard  Eley,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
preachers  of  the  privat'C  reform  temple  of  Jacob  Herz  Beer 
in  Berlin,  had  r^noved  frbm  that  city  to  Hamburg  to 
accept  the  post  of  director  of  the  Jewish  free  school  in  the 
Hanseatic  city.  He  began  to  agitate  for  a  reformed  service 
almost  immediately,  and  finding  a  number  of  sympathizers^ 
he  organized  together  with  these  a  reform  society;  they 
at  once  took  active  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of 
worship,  and  on  October  18,  1818,  dedicated  the  building 
that  became  famous  as  the  Hamburg  Temple.  The 
bitterest  opposition  was  engendered.  The  three  rabbis 
of  Hamburg  set  all  things  in  motion  to  suppress  the  new 
movement.  The  Hamburg  reform  movement  is  of  especial 
importance,  because  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
definite  official  clash  between  the  two  tendencies  in 
Judaism.  The  issue  was  not  as  clear-cut  as  it  might 
have  been  because  the  reformers  hedged  considerably; 
although  ostensibly  a  protest  against  rabbinism,  yet  when 
the  test  came  they  sought  to  justify  their  reforms  from 
the  rabbinical  standpoint  instead  of  standing  fully  and  un- 
compromisingly upon  the  right  of  instituting  such  changes 
of  custom  and  interpretation  as  the  modified  require- 
ments of  their  day  demanded.  The  Talmud  was  the 
norm  of  authority  for  rabbinism ;  for  centuries  Judaism 
had  been  held  to  be  synonymous  with  Talmudism;  it 
excites  little  wonder  therefore  that  the  early  reformers 
sought  to  find  Talmudical  support  for  their  innovations; 
it  was  an  artificial  attempt;  the  spirit  of  the  new  time 
was  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  rabbinism,  and  the  religious 
view-point  of  the  Jew,  the  emancipated  citizen  of  the  state, 
was  altogether  different  from  that  of  his  forefather,  the 
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excluded  pariah  of  the  ghetto.  Like  all  compromises,  this 
too  was  unsatisfactory,  but  it  was  not  recognized  to  be 
so  till  a  later  day.  The  introduction  of  the  first  reforms 
really  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  authority  of  the 
Talmud  as  the  absolute  rule  for  Jewish  practice;  years 
before  the  reform  movement  took  shape  life  had  decided 
the  question ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  Talmud,  or 
rather  its  codification,  the  ShvZchan  Arukh^  had  lost  its 
hold  as  the  rule  of  practice  for  many  Jews ;  officially,  it 
is  true,  it  was  still  recognized,  and  the  struggle  promised 
to  be  long  and  bitter  ere  its  authority  would  be  definitely 
renounced  by  any  representative  body  ^.  From  our  present 
point  of  vantage  we  see  that  the  issue  between  the  party  of 
tradition  and  the  party  of  reform  was  clear  and  decided; 
they  represented  two  incompatible  tendencies ;  the  former 
held  that  every  jot  and  tittle  of  past  custom  and  practice 
had  eternal  validity  and  could  not  be  changed ;  the  latter 
declared  that  the  dead  hand  of  the  past  must  not  be 
permitted  to  rest  upon  the  present^  and  that,  unless  the 
expression  of  the  religion  conformed  with  the  requirements 
of  living  men,  these  would  drift  away  from  its  influence 
altogether.  The  one  party  defended  the  principle  of 
stability  and  immutableness  in  religious  practice,  the 
other  that  of  progress  and  change.  But  in  the  formative 
years  this  difference  was  not  consistently  adhered  to.  As 
just  said,  the  reformers  attempted  to  base  the  validity  of 
their  reforms  on  the  authority  of  the  Talmud,  thus  showing 
that  they  themselves  were  not  thoroughly  cognizant  of  the 
real  significance  of  the  movement  they  were  sponsoring. 
They  were  really  struggling  in  the  dark.  There  was  no 
definite  programme  foimded  upon  clearly  enunciated  prin- 
ciples. Reform  in  its  first  stadium  then  was  an  inadequate 
though  honest  effort  to   meet  the  almost  revolutionary 

^  This  was  done  by  the  Central  €k>nferenoe  of  American  Rabbis  at  the 
Rochester  meeting  in  July,  1895 ;  see  Ywifhook  qf  Central  Cot\fsrmoe,  No.  6, 
p.  63 ;  also  the  author's  "  Progress  of  the  Jewish  Reform  Movement  in  the 
United  Stotes,"  J.  Q.  B.,  X,  87. 
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change  that  had  taken  place  in  Jewry  consequent  upon 
the  civil,  social,  and  intellectual  emancipation  that  had 
thrown  them  from  the  isolation  of  the  ghetto  into  the 
companionship  of  the  world.  The  truth  must  be  confessed 
that  the  men  who  fathered  the  reform  movement  were  not 
equal  to  the  task.  They  had  not  the  philosophical  breadth 
to  comprehend  the  real  significance  of  the  conditions  they 
were  attempting  to  meet.  This  grows  very  apparent  from 
the  Hamburg  movement.  There  is  no  thoroughgoing 
definiteness  \  The  three  distinctive  features  that  marked 
the  Temple  as  a  departure  from  traditional  lines  were  for 
the  most  part  opportunistic.  These  three  features  were — 
some  changes  in  the  liturgy,  notably  in  the  prayers  for  the 
coming  of  the  personal  Messiah ;  the  introduction  of  German 
prayers ;  and  the  use  of  the  organ.  Here  again  we  note 
the  same  fact  as  we  did  in  connexion  with  the  initial 
steps  towards  reform  taken  by  Jacobson  at  Seesen.  The 
aestheticization  of  the  service  was  the  seeming  be-all  and 
end-all  of  the  work  of  the  reformers.  True,  the  partial 
omission  and  partial  modification  of  the  traditional  prayers 
for  the  coming  of  the  personal  Messiah  are  an  indication 
that  there  was  some  consciousness  of  the  deeper  significance 
of  the  changed  phase  whereon  Judaism  had  entered.  But 
even  here  there  was  not  entire  consistency.  Some  prayers 
for  the  restoration  of  Zion  and  the  coming  of  a  deliverer  in 
the  person  of  a  Messiah  were  retained.  In  his  masterly 
critique  of  the  inconsistencies  in  the  Hamburg  Temple 
Prayer-book  Qeiger  says  that  the  position  taken  on  this 
point  "  looks  entirely  too  much  like  a  compromise ;  there  is 
apparent  the  desire  not  to  surrender  the  old  view,  but 
to  evade  its  injurious  effects^";  and  with  deep  insight 
he  sums  up  in  a  sentence  the  merits  and  the  defects  of 
this  first  reform  Prayer-book  when  he  declares  that  the 
principle  which  guided  those  who  arranged  and  edited 
this  new  order  of  prayers  was  *^  to  re-establish  the  external 

*  Jost,  OuUurgeschichie  nur  neuerm  Giaohiehte  d.  IsraelUmj  III,  93. 
'  N<Mchgela8$me  Schr\fien^  I,  z6a. 
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conditions  of  deyotion  without  cliiflhing  too  mach  with  the 
current  yiews  on  prayer,  and  to  remove  such  passages  as 
were  in  conflict  with  the  civil  position  of  the  Jews  ";  there 
was  but  little  attempt  at  a  thorough  reform  of  the  service 
by  which  alone  the  demands  of  the  devout  disposition  could 
be  satisfied  \  The  time  was  out  of  joint  as  far  as  the  religious 
situation  among  the  Jews  was  concerned,  and  commendable 
as  were  the  unselfish  efforts  of  Kley  and  his  associates, 
L.  J.  Riesser,  M.  J.  Bresselau,  S.  J.  Frankel,  and  others, 
still  did  they  have  no  full  grasp  of  the  principles  involved '• 
Yet  have  tiie  formation  of  this  Hamburg  reform  congre^ 
gation  and  the  dedication  of  its  first  temple  become  historic  in 
Jewish  annals  because  of  the  consequences.  The  three  rabbis 
of  Hamburg,  Baruch  ben  Meir  Osers,  Moses  Jacob  Jafe,  and 
Jechiel  Michael  Speier,  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing 
the  heresies  of  the  new  movement.  Feeling  ran  very  hi^. 
L.  J.  Biesser,  the  son-in-law  of  Raphael  Kohn,  rabbi  of 
Altona,  and  fetther  of  the  great  advocate,  the  central  figure 
in  the  stirring  history  of  Jewish  emancipation  in  Oermany, 
Gabriel  Biesser,  issued  an  address  to  his  co-religionists  in 
Hamburg,  counselling  peace  and  calling  attention  to  the 
flEbct  that  the  need  for  reforms  was  undeniable  \  His  words 
fell  upon  deaf  ears.  The  orthodox  party  now  took  the 
reprehensible  step  of  attempting  to  induce  the  Senate  of 
Hamburg  to  close  the  new  house  pf  worship.  This  caused 
the  reformers  to  bestir  themselves ;  the  officers  of  the  new 
congregation  requested  rabbinical  authorities  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  validity  of  the  reforms  they  had 
introduced.  This  resulted  in  the  publication  of  a  volume  ^ 
containing  a  number  of  opinions  favourable  to  the  new 
departure.  The  most  noteworthy  deliverance  in  this  contro- 
versy is  that  of  Aaron  Chorin  ^,  rabbi  of  Arad  in  Moraviai 

^  Nachgdaasens  Schriftm,  I,  148.  '  Josfc,  op.  dt,  83. 

'  Adre8$e  an  meiiu  QJavhensgenoBsen  in  Hamburg,  Altona,  18 18. 
*  Nogah  Zedek,  with  an  appendix  Or  Nogahj  Deasau,  1818. 
^  Aaron  Chorin,  Eine  biographiaehe  iikimm  von  Lecpold   LSWf    ChianmutU 
8€hr\fkn,  II,  951-420.    Szegedin,  1890. 
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one  of  the  most  interestiiig  figures  of  the  early  years  of 
the  reform  movement.  Chorin  defends  all  the  reforms 
introdQced  at  Hamburg  by  citations  from  rabbinical 
authorities;  he  recommends  these  reforms  as  necessary, 
and  condemns  without  stint  the  abuses  which  the  reformers 
had  taken  steps  to  remove ;  he  speaks  a  word  of  encou- 
ragement to  the  members  of  the  new  congregation,  and 
urges  them  to  continue  in  the  work  upon  which  they  had 
entered^.  The  rabbis  of  Hamburg  also  appealed  to  their 
colleagues  for  support  in  the  stand  they  had  taken ;  they 
received  twenty-two  responses  ^    These  all  seconded  the 

^  The  last  public  ntterance  of  Aaron  Chorin  was  a  oommunioation 
addressed  to  a  conference  of  Hungarian  rabbis  at  Baos  in  1844.  He  died 
on  August  94  of  that  year;  on  August  13  he  wrote  the  communication  in 
question ;  I  quote  a  portion  of  it  because  it  expresses  bo  weU  the  ideals 
that  led  this  early  reformer  up  and  on.  He  had  passed  through  struggles 
and  persecutions  because  of  his  convictions,  but  at  the  very  close  of  his 
life,  after  he  had  reached  his  seyenty-eighth  year,  we  find  him  as  undis- 
mayed as  ever  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  doToted  himself  We  may 
consider  this  final  communication  as  his  rabbinical  will  and  testament ;  he 
wrote  thus :  "  The  permanent  elements  of  religion  must  be  expressed  in 
terms  that  appeal  to  the  people  and  are  consonant  with  the  needs  of  life. 
If  our  religion  and  life  appear  to  conflict  with  one  another  this  is  due 
either  to  the  defacement  of  the  sanctuary  by  foreign  additions  or  to  the 
license  of  the  sinning  wUl  which  desires  to  make  its  unbridled  greed  and 
its  false  tendency  authoritative  guides  for  life.  If  we  will  show  ourselves 
as  ready  to  strip  off  these  unessential  additions  which  often  forced  them- 
selves upon  our  noble  faith  as  the  spawn  of  obscure  and  dark  ages,  as  we 
are  determined  to  sacrifice  our  veiy  lives  for  the  upholding  of  the 
essential;  we  will  be  able  to  resist  suooessftilly  with  the  help  of  God 
all  wanton,  thoughtless  and  presumptuous  attacks  which  licence  or 
ignorance  may  direct  against  our  sacred  ^aause;  the  seeming  conflict 
will  then  disappear  of  itself  and  we  will  have  accomplished  something 
lasting  for  Qod.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  of  all  the  external  institutions 
the  public  service  demands  our  immediate  and  undivided  attention.  He 
who  is  faithful  to  his  God,  and  is  earnestly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
his  religion,  must  exert  himself  to  rescue  our  service  firom  the  ruin  into 
which  it  has  fiallen  and  to  give  it  once  again  that  inspiring  form  which 
is  worthy  of  a  pious  and  devout  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  For  it  it 
not  only  the  excrescences  of  dark  ages  which  cover  it  with  disgrace,  but 
thoughtlessness,  lack  of  taste,  absence  of  devotion,  and  caprice  have 
disfigured  its  noble  outlines."  AUg«m«in$  ZeUimg  d$$  Jud$n^iuim$j  YIII,  551. 
*  Ele  dibre  hdbVrUh,  Altona,  28x9. 
VOL.  XV.  N  n 
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position  taken  by  the  rabbis  of  Hamburg,  and  denounced 
violently  the  reforms  without,  however,  giving  any  satis- 
factory reasons  for  their  opposition.  They  simply  condemned 
ex  cathedra.  Some  of  these  expressions  are  characteristic 
and  well  worth  citing,  as  indicative  of  the  feelings  enter- 
tained generally  by  the  opponents  of  reforms  in  Judaism. 
Babbi  Moses  Sofer^,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Jewish 
community  of  Pressburg,  Hungary,  calls  the  reformers 
"infidels,"  "foxes  which  destroy  the  vineyards."  He 
objects  to  the  placing  of  an  organ  in  the  synagogue  or 
the  use  of  any  musical  instrument  in  the  service  on  the 
ground  that  the  Jews  are  in  exile  and  mourning  because  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  therefore  all  music  as 
expressive  of  joy  and  pleasure  must  be  excluded  from  the 
service.  The  Prague  rabbinate  declared  that  the  Hamburg 
reformers  were  **  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  but  people 
without  faith  " ;  that  "  their  prayers  were  sinful  and  their 
only  purpose  in  introducing  reforms  was  to  curry  favour 
with  the  Christians."  These  condemnatory  responses  had 
no  practical  result.  The  orthodox  party  did  not  succeed  in 
having  the  temple  closed  by  the  government  as  they  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  do.  The  reform  congregation  continued 
to  flourish.    Shortly  after  the  dedication  in  October,  181 8, 

^  Hoses  Sofer  was  one  of  the  laminaries  of  rabbinical  Judaism.  His 
fanaticism  against  the  reform  moTement  was  intense.  He  was  the  very 
antipode  to  Aaron  Ohorin,  and  since  his  final  utterance  also  contains 
some  expressions  concerning  reform,  I  quote  it  as  representing  the  other 
side.  In  his  will  he  gives  his  children  parting  advice  and  instruction  in 
these  terms :  **  Avoid  the  pernicious  company  of  these  evil-doers,  the 
innovators  who  have  removed  themselves  far  from  God  and  his  lawl 
Live  not  in  their  vicinity,  and  have  no  association  of  any  kind  with  them. 
Touch  not  the  books  of  Moses  of  Dessau  (Hoses  Hendelssohn) ;  then  will 
your  foot  never  slip  !  .  .  .  Tour  daughters  may  read  German  books,  but 
only  such  as  are  written  in  our  spirit,  in  harmony  with  the  explanations 
of  our  teachers  of  blessed  memory.  .  .  .  Never  say  'The  times  have 
changed.'  We  have  an  old  Father,  blessed  be  his  name!  who  has 
never  changed,  who  will  never  change."  Apart  from  the  polemical 
expressions  against  reform  the  document  is  permeated  with  a  fine  spirit 
and  teaches  the  loftiest  lessons.  Published  in  Jost's  JgraeUUsch^  Annalen, 
1  (1839),  354 ;  see  also  Abrahams,  J,  Q.  R,,  III,  475. 
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Gotthold  Salomon  was  called  from  Dessau  to  fill  the  post  of 
preacher  in  connexion  with  Eduard  Kley.  Still,  in  spite 
of  the  fame  of  its  preachers  and  their  splendid  activity,  the 
practical  activity  of  the  congregation  remained  local,  except 
for  one  achievement,  viz.  the  establishment  of  a  braneh 
reform  synagogue  at  Leipzig  during  the  great  yearly  fairs 
or  **  Messen."  Merchants  from  all  over  Europe  gathered  at 
Leipzig  during  these  fairs,  and  the  institution  of  a  reform 
service  in  the  year  1820  was  missionary  work  in  the  highest 
sense  for  the  new  cause.  The  ideas  expressed  in  the  sermons 
preached  here  were  taken  home  by  the  hundreds  of  strangers 
who  heard  them,  and  became  frequently  the  incentives 
towards  work  along  the  lines  of  reform  in  their  home 
communities  K  J.  L.  Auerbach  of  Berlin  was  the  preacher 
of  this  cosmopolitan  congregation.  The  congregations  at 
Hamburg  and  Leipzig  were  the  salvage  rescued  from  the 
wreck  of  the  ship  of  reform  on  the  shoals  of  reaction. 
These  two  congregations,  and  notably  that  of  Hambui^^ 
existed  on  as  the  visible  symbol  of  reform.  The  mere 
fact  <^f  this  continuance  was  a  great  service  to  the  cause. 
During  the  years  intervening  between  the  triumph  of  the 
orthodox  party  in  Berlin  in  1823  and  the  beginning  of 
Geigers  activity  in  1835  the  Hamburg  Temple  was  the 
one  congregation  in  Germany  that  represented  the  reform 
principle,  in  spite  of  the  inconsistencies  whereof  it  was 
guilty  in  its  attempts  at  compromise.  "  Is  the  rabbi  con- 
sistent who  germanizes  and  de-orientalizes  his  sermons 
and  his  theological  disquisitiiHis  so  far  as  language,  form, 
and  style  are  concerned,  and  at  the  same  time  worships 
with  covered  head  and  had  his  children  do  likewise?  is 
he  consistent  if  he  recites  the  prayer  hjanoten  ^shua 
composed  for  some  Asiatic  despot  or  Italian  condottiere, 
and  immediately  thereafter  speaks  of  civic  conditions  in 
the  light  and  spirit  of  our  century?  is  he  consistent  when 
he  strains  every  nerve  to  have  order  and  decorum  in  the 

'  WisaenschaJUiche  ZeitsckriftfUrjMische  Theologie,  herausgegeben  yon  Abra- 
ham Geiger,  I,  464 ;  II,  493. 
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Bjnagogae  on  the  ninib  of  Ab  and  then  permits  torn 
clothes  and  unshaven  faces  on  occasions  of  private  mourn- 
ing 1  is  he  consistent  when  he  preaches  conciliation  and 
tolerance  towards  all  and  then  does  not  dare  abolish  the 
prayer  wdcmudshinvrn^'l'*  These  words,  which  a  critic 
of  the  Hamburg  Temple  wrote  in  denunciation  of  the 
inconsistencies  in  its  ritual  and  its  service,  showing  that 
it  had  not  gone  the  whole  length  of  reform  by  any  manner 
of  means,  may  not  obscure  the  great  service  performed  by 
this  congregation  during  the  years  mentioned ;  for  '4t  cannot 
be  gainsaid  tliat  it  contributed  greatly  by  its  mere  existence 
to  the  rejuvenation  of  the  service  in  places  far  and  near,  and 
exerted  a  great  influence  upon  the  renewed  discussion  and 
treatment  of  this  question'."  l^fore  proceeding  to  the 
account  of  this  period  of  '*  renewed  discussion  and  treat- 
ment," the  time  of  tiie  pecond  generation  of  reformers,  it  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  picture  we  are  attempting 
to  present,  to  mention  a  number  of  i(alient  matters  that 
distinguished  the  agitation  for  reform  in  other  parts  of 
Qermany  during  these  formative  years.  An  edict  regulating 
the  affairs  of  the  Jewii  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  was 
promulgated  by  the  Grand  Duke  Carl  Friedrich  on  June  to, 
1823.  It  consisted  of  thirty-four  paragraphs,  whereof  the 
following  are  concerned  with  the  subject  in  hand ;  the  whole 
service  was  to  be  in  Oerman,  with  the  exception  of  the 
readings  from  the  Torah  and  the  Haftarah,  which  were  to  be 
in  Hebrew,  to  be  accompanied,  however,  by  a  translation 
into  the  vernacular ;  the  benediction  preceding  the  reading 
from  the  Torah,  the  benediction  accompanying  the  blowing 
of  the  Shofar,  and  the  priestly  benediction  were  to  be 
recited  in  Hebrew.  A  number  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
edict  aimed  at  overcoming  the  disorder  in  the  house  of 
worship ;  thus  the  *^  Hanum  beating  "  on  Purine  as  well  as 
the  beating  of  the  breast  during  the  confession  of  sins  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  forbidden,  likewise  the  selling 

^  JBgeme^M  Zeihmg  dm  Judrnthmna,  II,  ^xo. 
*  Qeiger,  NachgOatsene  Sckriften,  I,  176. 
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of  ^^mitzwoth";  the  frequent  opening  and  closing  of  the 
ark  on  New  Tear's  Day  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  were  to 
cease ;  the  prayers  ad<mai  dohe  yiarod^  shomre  yisrod,  and 
kol  nidre  were  abolished ;  the  Eaddish  prayer  was  to  be 
spoken  by  the  reader  in  German  and  repeated  quietly  by 
the  mourners^.  The  district  rabbi  of  Saxe -Weimar  was 
Dr.  Mendel  Hess,  one  of  the  most  ardent^  I  had  almost  said, 
most  fEuiatic  of  the  early  reformers ;  it  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  him  that  these  drastic  provisions  were  included  in 
this  '*  Judenordnung " ;  all  opposition  to  this  decree  was 
crushed  by  governmental  aid ;  but  the  resentment  aroused 
by  the  attempt  to  enforce  its  enactment  was  so  great  among 
the  Jewish  congregations  that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect 
till  1837'.  Hess  was  guilty  of  the  same  unpardonable 
offence  as  the  orthodox  party  in  Berlin,  viz.  the  invoking 
of  the  police  power  of  the  government  in  private  religious 
concerns;  he  made  the  same  mistake  as  did  so  many 
reformers  of  this  first  generation ;  instead  of  educating  the 
people  up  to  their  ideas  and  founding  reform  upon  a 
philosophical  basis,  they  aimed  merely  to  establish  certain 
improvements  in  the  service;  reform  in  this  light  dealt 
merely  with  externals,  while  in  reality  it  was  a  new 
interpretation  of  ceremonial  Judaism. 

In  1833  Joseph  Abraham  Friedlander,  the  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Duchy  of  Westphalia  and  the  barony  of  Wittgenstein, 
introduced  into  the  synagogue  a  number  of  reforms.  The 
orthodox  party  preferred  charges  against  him  to  the 
government  on  the  ground  that  he  had  violated  the 
traditional  ritual;  the  accusation  contained  seventeen 
counts ;  I  reproduce  them  because  they  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  status  of  affiurs  in  those  days  when  such  in- 
significant reforms  as  these  were  considered  so  great 
breaches  in  the  wall  of  tradition.  The  offences  of  Fried- 
lander  as  enumerated  by  his  accusers  were  these :  the 
singing  of  the  introductory  Sabbath  hymn,  Vkho  dodi^  by 

^  AUgemelne  Zeihmg  dm  JMdwOmmB^  I,  loz,  zza 
«  Ibid.,  I,  35. 
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the  choir;  the  responsive  reading  of  the  introductory 
Sabbath  psakn,  mizmar  shir  Vyom  Jiaahabboth  * ;  the  sing- 
ing of  ah'TTUi  yisroel  by  the  choir;  the  abolition  of  the 
section  bameh  madlikin  ^  and  ezehu  m*koman  ^ ;  the  placing 
of  a  pulpit  in  the  synagogue;  the  responsive  reading  of 
the  p'euke  cPzimrah  * ;  the  singing  of  Qerman  hymns  before 
and  after  the  sermon ;  the  abolition  of  the  n'ginah  ^ ;  the 
reading  of  the  hxiftarah  by  the  cantor  instead  of  by  some 
member  of  the  congregation ;  the  responsive  reading  of  the 
uVmuchoh  yomar^  and  of  the  HcUld^ ;  the  choral-like 
singing  of  the  yigdal^;  the  prohibition  to  remove  the 
shoes  and  sit  on  the  floor  on  tieh'a  Vab  * ;  the  confirmation 
service.  The  government  declined  to  entertain  the  charges 
on  the  ground  that  such  points  of  internal  administration 
were  without  its  province  and  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  congregation.  The  reforms  continued  to  be 
observed. 

This  Abraham  Joseph  Friedlander  is  an  interesting  figure ; 
he  was  one  of  the  few  older  rabbis  who  espoused  the  reform 
cause,  the  reason  for  which  action  he  gave  in  these  words 
in  184a  when  he  was  eighty-six  years  old:  ** Thought 
cannot  be  checked.  It  progresses.  Those  who  advocate 
the  principle  of  progress  in  all  other  directions  cannot 

^  Psalm  zcii. 

*  A  Mishnaio  section  (Mish.  Sabb.  II)  on  the  Sabbath  lights,  which 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  liturgy. 

'  A  similar  section  on  the  sacrifices  (Mish.  Zeb.,  V). 

*  Psalms  included  in  the  service. 

*  The  peculiar  chant  in  which  the  cantor  read  the  Pentateuchal 
section. 

*  The  Terse  taken  from  Numbers  x.  36  and  spoken  at  the  ^'Einheben,*' 
the  return  of  the  scroll  to  the  ark. 

V  The  psalms  of  praise  (cziii-cxviii)  read  as  an  additional  portion  of 
the  service  on  New  Moon,  the  three  high  feasts,  and  the  Feast  of 
Dedication. 

*  A  poetical  rendition  of  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith  formulated  in 
the  Maimonidean  creed  and  used  as  a  hymn  at  the  close  of  the  service. 

*  The  ninth  day  of  Ab,  the  anniversary  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
observed  as  a  day  of  fSEwting  and  mourning. 
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possibly  expect  that  in  religious  matters  alone  antiquated 
notions  should  rule.  If  we  refuse  to  reform  our  faith  in 
accordance  with  the  culture  of  the  time  we  will  force  an 
ever  greater  number  of  the  present  generation,  yes,  I  may 
say,  the  majority  of  them,  either  to  become  hypocrites  or  to 
find  their  faith  uncongenial  \" 

During  these  years  of  the  interregnum,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  between  the  activity  of  the  first  and  second  generation 
of  reformers,  i.  e.  between  the  coUapse  of  the  first  reform 
movement  in  Berlin  and  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
Geiger  and  his  contemporaries,  a  period  of  some  twelve 
years,  although  there  was  no  agitation  on  a  large  scale  and 
apathy  seemed  to  have  succeeded  the  strenuous  labours  of 
the  earliest  reformers,  still  was  this  only  as  a  calm  pre- 
ceding the  great  struggles  of  the  fiftii  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  culminated  in  the  rabbinical 
conferences  of  Brunswick,  Frankfort,  and  Breslau  in 
1844,  1845,  and  1846  and  the  formation  of  the  Berlin 
reform  congr^ation  in  1845.  True,  various  reforms  had 
been  introduced  in  a  number  of  congregations  in  Qeimany, 
Austria,  and  France;  but  in  most  places  the  party  of 
tradition  held  the  official  reins  and  the  cleft  between 
life  and  Judaism  was  growing  wider  and  wider.  "The 
number  of  those  who  withdraw  themselves  completely 
from  all  participation  in  the  religious  services  grows 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  not  because  they  do  not 
experience  the  need  of  true  religious  edification,  but 
because  the  services  in  ^the  synagogue,  as  conducted  at 
present,  are  not  such  as  to  meet  this  need."  Thus  wrote 
an  intelligent  observer  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1837  ^ 
This  expressed  the  state  of  afiairs  throughout  Qermany, 
notably  in  the  larger  centres  of  population. 

However,  it  was  not  alone  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
service  in  the  synagogue  that  gave  evidence  of  the  religious 

^  Rabbinisehe  Qutachtm  Ober  dU  VerMglichksU  dwfreim  Forschung  mit  d$m 
Bdbbineramtef  14  (Breslau,  1842). 
'  AUg9mein$  Zeiiung  dea  JudentkumSf  U,  4. 
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nnrest  among  the  Jews,  but  the  entire  attitude  towards  tiie 
state,  towards  life,  towards  the  future  was  different  firom 
what  it  had  been  in  the  days  when  the  Shidchan  Arukh 
was  the  vade  mecwm  of  the  Jew.  An  indication  of  the 
usual  condition  of  Jewish  religious  affiiirs  at  this  time  is 
presented  in  a  document  of  the  year  1835,  an  edict  of  the 
Bavarian  government  calling  for  assemblies  of  Jewish 
representatives,  rabbis,  teachers,  and  laymen  in  the  various 
districts  of  the  land  to  deliberate  and  arrive  at  decisions 
upon  doctrinal,  educational,  and  administrative  matters; 
one  of  the  reasons  mentioned  for  issuing  the  edict  is  that 
there  is  no  unanimity  nor  certainty  among  Jewish  con* 
gregations  as  to  what  are  the  articles  of  faith ;  ^  there  are 
differences  as  to  the  number  and  content  of  the  funda- 
mental principles ;  these  differences  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  the  question  of  the  civil  position  of  the  Jews  ^Z'  This 
points  undoubtedly  to  the  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the 
parties  of  tradition  and  reform  on  the  question  of  the 
return  to  Palestine,  since  this  involved  the  fundamental 
consideration  as  to  whether  the  Jews  still  looked  upon 
themselves  as  a  nation  or  merely  as  a  religious  community 
whose  members  had  no  national  hopes  and  aspirations 
other  than  those  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  other  faiths. 
Such  and  similar  basic  differences  were  involved  in  the 
changed  interpretation  that  the  reform  movement  was  the 
expression  of.  The  spirit  of  change  was  at  work  in  many 
quarters,  and  I  can  close  this  study  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
reform  movement  in  Judaism  no  more  effectively  than  by 
quoting  an  outburst  occasioned  by  the  dedication  of  a  new 
temple  in  the  city  of  Prague ;  tiiis  temple  was  dedicated 
on  April  3, 1837,  with  choir,  organ,  German  sermon  and 
the  abolition  of  the  piutim ;  the  beth  dm^  consisting  of 
the  rabbis  of  the  city,  was  present  at  the  dedication ;  the 
editor  of  the  AUgemeine  ZeUung  dea  JuderUhums,  the 
leading,  in  fact  the  only,  Jewish  newspaper  of  the  time,  was 

«  €Mg9r*t  WiesmtchaJOiiM  2Mtee*rV^  11,  43s* 
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moved  to  eupplement  the  report  of  this  event  with  these 
words :  '*  Oh,  the  change  I  In  the  year  181 9  the  rabbinate 
of  Prague  anathematized  every  such  innovation  in  the 
well-known  book  Ele  dibre  hdbVrith  ^ :  thus  mightily 
works  the  spirit  of  the  age  ^." 

David  Philipson. 

CiKCiirKATi)  U.S.A.,  June,  190a. 

*  Supra,  513.  •  VoL  I,  44. 
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ZUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  ZAHL  w. 

ScHON  im  Jahre  1875  ^^  P^^*  Cantor  gelegentlich  der  Recension 
eines  Anfaatzes  von  Oppert  (^L*^talon  des  mesnres  assyriennes  **)  in  der 
Zeit9chrift  fir  Mathematik  und  Physik  (XX.  Jahig.,  historiscli-littera- 
risclie  AbteiL,  S.  1 63  ff. )  die  Meinnng  aosgeeprochen,  daas  der  Wert  ir  «  3 
ans  altbabyloniBcher  Messknnde  in  die  Bibel  herClbergenommen  sei, 
von  wo  er  weiter  in  Mischna  nnd  Talmud  flbei^gegangen  ist.  Als  Beleg 
dient  ihm  die  das  sogenannte  eheme  Meer  dee  salomoniechen  Tempels 
betreffende  Angabe  im  ersten  Bache  der  Kdnige,  viL  23,  die  in  der 
Ubersetznng  von  Lather  folgendermaasen  lauiet :  "  Und  er  machte 
ein  Meer,  gegossen,  sehn  Ellen  weit  von  einem  Rande  zom  andem, 
rund  nmher,  and  f^f  Ellen  hoch,  and  eine  Schnar  dreissig  Ellen  lang 
war  das  Mass  ringsumJ*^  Aach  in  seinen  Yorlesangen  fiber  Geschichte 
der  Mathematik  vertritt  Cantor  diese  Ansicht ;  w&hrend  er  aber  in  der 
erwfthnten  Recension  die  Bibelstelle  richtig  dahin  versteht,  dass  der 
Um&ng  des  Meeres  mit  Hilfe  einer  Schnar  wirklich  gemessen  worden 
ist,  geht  er  in  der  ersten  Aaflage  seiner  Yorlesangen  nicht  nfther  aaf 
diesen  Pankt  ein,  bemerkt  aber  in  der  zweiten  Aaflage  (Seite  loi ) : 
^  Der  Um^Emg  von  30  Ellen  ist  wirklich  aas  3*10  hereehnet  and  nidu 
etyxi  infolge  ungenauer  Messung  gefonden  worden,  denn  sonst  h&tte 
die  Schnar  ja  31}  Ellen,  oder  wenn  10  Ellen  nnr  der  innere  Darck- 
messer  war,  gar  32  and  mehr  Ellen  sein  mdssen.'*  Gregen  diese 
Ansicht  and  ihre  Begrdndang  erheben  sich  aber  bei  einer  genaaeren 
WOrdigung  der  betreffenden  Bibelstelle  so  gewichtige  Bedenken,  daaa 
es  angebracht  erscheint,  diese  historische  Bemerkang  ein  wenig 
kritisch  za  beleachten. 

Die  hier  zitierte  Bibelstelle  is  n&mlich  von  Lather  in  ihrem  eni- 
scheidenden  Telle  ganz  angenaa  (Ibersetzt,  and  Cantor,  der  dieaer 
tJbersetzang  folgt,  ist  darch  sie  za  seinen  Folgerang^  verleitet 
worden.  Kaatsch  dagegen  (Ibersetzt  richtig:  !1D^  nctO  OHCvV^  mpi 
3^3D  inM  '*and  eine  Schnar  von  30  Ellen  amspannte  daaselbe 
ringsam.*'  Es  wird  hier  also  die  Thatsache  berichtet,  dass  die 
30  Ellen  lange  Schnar  das  Meer  wirklich  ringsam  amspannte,  TwiH;liiT% 
hat  aach  eine  thats&chliche  Messang  stattgefdnden ;  wie  will  also 
Cantor  auf  eine  Berechnang  schliessen,  fOr  die  anser  Text   eine 
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Gnmdlage  schlechterdiogs  nicht  bietet  ?  Freilich  ethebt  sich  sofort 
die  Schwieiigkeit,  dass  bei  einem  mnden  Gef&sse  vom  Diirchmesser 
lo  der  Umfang,  aach  innen  gemessen,  31*41,  aussen  gemessen  aber 
noch  mehr  betragen  mtUnte.  Ein  modemer  Bibeltibenetzer  (Kloster- 
mann  in  Kiel)  durchhaut  diesen  gordiscben  Enoten,  indem  er  mit 
bewnndernswerter  Willktlr  den  Text  seinem  Gescbmacke  gem&ss 
ftndert,  so  dass  statt  der  30  Ellen  Um&ng  ''30  H&hne  an  dem  Meere 
ringsnm"  erscheinen,  '^20  waren  nnterhalb  seines  Randes  ringsom 
nnd  speisten  es,  und  am  Boden  des  Meeres  10,  welcbe  das  Meer 
ausliessen,  zwei  Reihen  bildeten  die  H&bne  nnd  gossen  mteh  ihrem 
Gusse  **  (? !).  Obne  uns  mit  diesen  Phantastereien  Iftnger  anfzuhalten, 
kehren  wir  zn  unserem  Texte  znrack.  Bedenken  wir,  dass  Yerfasser 
dieses  Teiles  der  Bibel  der  bekannte  Prophet  Jeremias  war  (Bleek, 
Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testament,  Berlin,  1893,  S.  201,  vermutet  als 
Yerfasser  den  Frennd  nnd  JtUiger  dieses  Propbeten  namens  Barucb),  so 
moss  es  nm  so  befremdlicber  erscbeinen,  dass  er  von  einer  tbatsftcb- 
licben  Messung  so  nngenan,  ja  geradezu  falscb  bericbtet.  Scbon  der 
Talmud,  der  die  nns  vorliegehde  Bibelstelle  eingebend  bebandelt 
(Tractat  Erubiny  fol.  I4),bemerkte  diese  Scbwierigkeit.  £s  wtlrde  zn 
weit  f&bren,  die  talmndiscbe  Disknssion  bier  zn  wiederbolen;  die- 
jenigen  Leser,  die  sie  in  deutscber  Spracbe  kennen  lemen  woUen, 
seien  verwiesen  auf  Das  Mathematische  im  Talmud  yon  Dr.  B. 
Znckermann,  Breslau,  A.  Hepner's  Yeriag,  1878.  Dieser  Antor  wird 
darcb  die  im  Talmud  gegebene  Berecbnung  des  Kubikinbalts  des 
Meeres  dabin  gefilbrt,  die  mebrerw&bnte  Massangabe  von  30  Ellen 
Umfang  auf  das  dem  Ereise  vom  Durcbmesser  10  eingescbriebene 
ZwOlfeck  zu  bezieben,  indem  er  annimmt,  das  Meer  babe  zwar  aussen 
Cylinderform,  innen  aber  die  eines  zwdlfseitigen  Prismas  gebabt. 
Nun  ist  allerdings  der  Fl&cbeninbalt  des  regelmftssigen  Zwdlfecks 
Tom  Ereise  r  «  5  Ellen  75  Quadratellen,  was  in  der  Tbat  mit  den  das 
Yolumen  des  Meeres  betreffenden  Angaben  des  Textes  sebr  gut  bar- 
moniert.  Dieses  betrug  nj&mlicb  2000  Bat  ^  3  Saa  oder  6000  Saa,  und 
da  40  Saa  =  3  Eubikellen,  so  sind  6000  Saa  450  Eubikellen.  Nun  batte 
das  Meer  nacb  den  Angaben  des  Talmud  {Eruhin,  foL  14^),  dem  wir 
in  dieser  Frage  die  vollste  GlaubwOrdigkeit  wobl  nicbt  bestreiten 
kdnnen,  in  den  drei  unteren  Ellen  seiner  Hdbe  die  Form  einer  quadra- 
tiscben  S&ule,  dort  also  ein  Yolumen  von  (10' x  3)  Eubikellen,  in  den 
zwei  abrigen  Ellen  batte  es  Gjlinderform,  und,  wenn  man  mitZucker- 
mann  fElr  diese  das  zwOlfseitige  Prisma  substituiert,  ein  Yolumen  von 
75  X  2  Eubikellen,  im  ganzen  also  wirkliob  300+ 150  Eubikellen,  wie 
der  Text  verlangt.  Allein  wie  willkOrlicb  diese  Umdeutung  des 
Cylinders  in  ein  zwOlfseitiges  Prisma  ist,  ergiebt  sicb  aus  zwei 
Tbatsacben :  .erstens  wird  der  Umfang  am  Rande  zu  30  Ellen  ange^ 
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geben ;  bandelte  es  sich  am  ein  regelmftaeiges  Zwdlfeck,  bo  betrOge 
derselbe  bei  einem  Dnrchmesser  yon  10  Ellen  31*06  Ellen,  wir  hfttton 
also  mit  denselben  Schwierigkeiten  zu  k&mpfen.  Zweitens  aber 
heiflst  68  vom  Rande  dei  Meeres  (i.  EOnige,  yii  26):  ''er  glich  dem 
Rande  des  Eelches  einer  bltlhend«n  lilie/*  d.  K  so  dflnn  war  er ;  hat 
aber  ein  so  dtlnnes  Gef&ss  innen  prismatische  Form,  so  macht  sie 
sich  anch  nach  aiusen  geltend.  Das  wdrde  jedoch,  am  mit  Zackermann 
za  sprechen,  dem  Bibelaasdracke  widerstreiteny  der  das  Meer  am 
Rande  als  rand  bezeichnet. 

Alle  diese  Schwierigkeiten  kdnnen,  wie  wir  vermaten,  dorch  Beach- 
tang  eines  einzigen  Bachstabens  beseitigt  werden,  ohne  dass  der 
Wortlaut  anseres  Teztes  irgendwie  ge&ndert  zu  werden  braacht ;  ja 
seine  Angaben  kOnnen  sogar  mit  dem  genaaeren  Werte  v  «  3*1 41  in 
Einklang  gebracht  werden.  Was  nftmlich,  soviel  wir  sehen,  keiner 
der  zahllosen  Bibelkommentatoren  beachtet  hat,  das  scheint  des 
R&tsels  Ldsang  za  enthalten.  Man  beachte  nar,  dass  an  anserer 
Stella  die  Massangabe  nicht  einflEtch  laatet  HDK  Hfi^  and  HDK  DHS9^, 
sondem  das  Mass  wird  beidemal  mit  dem  2  eingeleitet,  was  Gesenios 
(Lex^  edidit  Bahl,  12.  Aafl.,  S.  50)  als  ore.  generis  deatet,  wfthrend 
Strack  {KurzgefMsttrKommetUarzumAUen  Testament^  Mtlnchen,  1894, 
S.  248)  es  mit  der  Bemerkong  erledigt :  "  wdrtlich  an  der  Elle,  oft  zar 
Angabe  der  Zahl  der  Ellen.'*  Wir  aber  nehmen  dieses  2  in  seiner 
arsprOnglichen  Bedeutang  von  intra :  es  betrag  also  der  Darchmesser 
des  Meeres  nicht  10  Ellen,  sondern  nar  10  mal  innerhalb  der  Elle, 
etwa  10  mal  09551  EUen,  mithin  einen  Differenzbetrag  von  00449 
aaf  die  Elle,  der  begreiflicherweise  in  einem  derartigen  Berichte 
anterdrflckt  werden  konnte.  Der  Umfang  betrag  demgemftss,  wenn 
er,  wie  es  aach  der  Talmad  annimmt,  innen  gemessen  warde, 
9*551  X  3*141  Ellen  "s  29*999691  Ellen,  also  noch  onter  30  Ellen,  was 
anser  Text  folgerichtig  mit  notO  D^tf^  wiedergiebt.  Aach  die 
Volnmangabe  mit  2000  Bat  e  6000  Saa  »  450  Eabikellen  steht  an- 
serer Hypothese  nicht  im  Wege ;  das  Volomen  eines  2  Ellen  hohen 

Ereis  -  Cjlindeis    vom    Darchmesser    9*551    Ellen    betr&gt     ir  ^ 

2 

«  143*2635228  Eabikellen,  mit  dem  oben  berechneten  Yolamen  des 

onteren  3  Ellen  hohen  prismatischen  Teiles  von  300  Eabikellen 

zasammen  443*2635228  Eabikellen;   die  noch  fehlenden  6*7364772 

Eabikellen   konnten  wohl   darch    vollgehftuftes   Aafschfttten    von 

Wasser  in  einer  HOhe  von  nicht  ganz  01  Ellen  (genaaer  0098  Ellen), 

was  im  Notfalle  wohl  mOglich  war,  enielt  werden.    Dass  das  voile 

Yolamen  von  ganzen  450  Eabikellen  nar  im  ftassersten  Falle  erreicht 

warde,  ist  aach  in  dem  Stamme  des  an  dieser  Stelle  gebraachten 

Yerbs  7*y*  angedeatet,  welches  **  fassen  kOnnen  '^  heisst 
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Wir  glaaben  darch  nnsere  ErOrtenmg  gezeigt  zn  haben,  dass  die 
von  Cantor  angefOhrte  Massbefltinunnng  des  ehemen  Meeres  keines- 
wegs  beweist,  dass  die  Bibel  fCbr  w  keinen  anderen  Wert  als  3  benntzt 
hat  Der  viel  sp&ter  entstandene  Talmud  rechnet  allerdings  mit 
diesem  Werte,  aber  selbstredend  nar  wegen  seiner  in  religionsgesetz- 
lichen  Fragen  weitreichenden  praktischen  Brauchbarkeit.  Theorie, 
am  allerwenigsten  mathematische  Theorie,  gehOrt  nicht  znm  talma- 
dischen  Lehrgebiete.  Daas  den  Gelebrten  dee  Talmud  ein  genaaerer 
Wert  fQr  tr  bekannt  war,  hat  Bchon  Zuckermann  in  seiner  frOher 
erw&hnten  Schrifb  nachgewiesen,  was  ja  anch  bei  M&nnem,  die  anf 
der  Hdhe  der  Bildung  ihres  Zeitalters  standen,  nor  selbstverst&nd- 
Hchist. 

£b  erdbrigt  nor  noch  zmr  Festigang  nnserer  Hjpothese  fiber  die 
Bedentung  des  3  vor  dem  Masse  nt3M  anf  die  eine  oder  andere  der 
ann&hemd  40  Bibelstellen  (nach  Mandelkem,  Ckmtordantia  magna), 
in  denen  nOMIl  Torkommt,  zn  verweisen  und  mit  wenigen  Worten  auf 
sie  einzogehen,  nm  zn  zeigen,  dass  sie  nnserer  Yermntnng  dnrchans 
nicht  entgegenstehen.  Die  erste,  Exodus,  zxvi.  2,  betrifft  die  Mass- 
angabe  ftbr  Lftnge  nnd  Breite  der  Teppiche,  die  die  Decke  fiber  die 
Stiftshfitte  bildeten.  Es  ist  leicht  yerst&ndlich  dass  sie  nicht  genan 
18  Ellen  lang  nnd  4  Ellen  breit  sein  dnrften,  denn  da  sie  ans  Wolle 
gefertigt  waren,  musste  mit  Rficksicht  auf  die  Elasticit&t  dieses 
Stoffes  18  Ellen  L&nge  nnd  4  Ellen  Breite  nor  annShemd  genommen 
werden,  nm  die  Gongmenz  mit  den  imansdehnbaren  Bretterw&nden, 
an  denen  die  Teppiche  weit  herabhingen,  ftlr  immer  zn  sichem. 
Wenn  femer  Numeri,  zxxv  den  Leviten  Stftdte  mit  2000  Ellen  weiten 
Umkreisen  zugewieeen  werden  and  es  bei  der  Abmessong,  die 
*1^  pntDy  d.  L  ansserhalb  der  Stadt,  also  nicht  anmittelbar  mit  der 
Stadtmaner  beginnt,  heisst  HtDIO  D^DPK,  so  harmoniert  anch  diese 
Stelle  mit  nnserer  Hypotheee,  weil  eben  -  thatsftchlich  etwas  weniger 
als  3000  Ellen  gemessen  werden  mnsste.  Es  mag  genikgen,  nnr  noch 
aof  Zacharia,  v.  2  zn  verweisen ;  dort  sieht  der  Prophet,  wie  dnrch 
den  20  Ellen  hohen  and  10  Ellen  breiten  Eingang  znm  Allerheiligsten 
eine  SchrifbroUe  von  entsprechenden  Dimensionen  dch  bewegt,  and 
da  passt  wiederam  der  Ansdrack  HDfeC,  der  die  fCLr  die  Beweglioh- 
keit  eribrderliche  Einzchrftokong  dieser  Masse  andentet. 

Elias  Fikk. 
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THE    ARABIC    PORTION    OF    THE    CAIRO    GENIZAH. 
{J.  Q.  R,  XV,  p.  167  ff.) 

DiB  Mittheilungen  Dr.  HivBchfelds  fiber  jfldische  GenizahBch&tze 
mnhammedaniBchen  Inhaltes  haben  bei  Gelegenheit  des  Hamburger 
OrieiitalistenkoiigresseB  das  Interesse  aller  Anwesenden  erregt  and 
man  kann  Herm  H.  nur  dankbar  dafCb:  sein,  dass  er  die  in  mflnd- 
lichem  Vortrage  behandelten  Texte  nns  in  ihrem  ganzen  Umfang 
zng&nglich  gemacht  hat. 

Die  kulturhistoriBche  Bedeutung  dieser  Mitt];ieilungen  rechtfertigt 
es  wohl,  dass  ich  es  nicht  fdr  Uberfltlssig  halte,  die  heraasgegebenen 
Texte  und  die  beigegebene  ErklArung  mit  einigen  philologischen 
nnd  sachlichen  Bemerkungen  zu  begleiten. 

(a)  Zur  Vbersetzung, 

P.  169, 1.4  Y.  u. : "  whom  we  came,"  etc. ;  richtiger :  "  die  zu  una  kamen 
und  una  tlberwftltigten,  unsere  Mftnner  ((0«'p  >=  (OT^Kp,  also  nicht 
'*  our  foot  *')  bekftmpften  und  unsere  Rosse  fdrtschleppten.**  Im  Text 
ist  M^ipi  tO^nM  in  ^011i>1  (OmM  zu  Yerbewem ;  nur  bo  giebt  der  Sats 
einen  Sinn. 

P.  170, 1.7 : ''  was  not  incumbent  upon  U8  '* ;  ich  meine :  *'  der  Sabbath 
gait  nicht  als  entweiht."    Vgl.  R.  A  J.,  XLV,  p.  4. 

L.  9:  **and  marriage  gift,"  1.  as :  '*ihre  Freilassung  wurde  ihr  als 
Brautpreis  geschenkt " ;  dies  kommt  auch  anderwftrts  h&ufig  vor. 

L.  10 :  ich  flbersetze  die  Ltlcke  nach  **  covenant "  wartlich  so  (Text 
177,6  v.u.) :  "Gott  mOge  gn&dig  sein  einem  Diener  (*T3y  «  H^ay)  und 
seinen  Eltem,  der  anwesend  ist  (beim  Vorlesen  dieser  Urkunde) 
und  andere  veranlasst  dabei  anwesend  zu  sein,  der  (sie)  YortrSgt 
(ts  jul  hdren  Iftsst)  und  der  (sie)  anhart,  der  (sie)  yerkdndet  (U^)  oder 
dabei  Gesellschaft  leistet  (in  der  Versammlung  anwesend  ist),  damit 
er  denVertrag  des  Propheten  sehe  in  der  30*1  des  Ali.**  20'^2  bleibt 
unyerstanden.  DQrfte  man  einen  so  argen  '^  blunder "  des  Copisten 
voraussetzen,  so  Iftge  es  nahe,  es  in  2r02  zu  yer&ndem,  in  "der 
Schrifb  des  'Ali*';  nach  178  ult  hat  ja  der  Prophet  diesen  Vertrag 
dem  'A.  in  die  Feder  dictirt. 
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L.  7  Y.  u. :  ''annoyance  of  land-tax **;  ich  denke :  " die  Entrichtung 
der  Kopfeteuer."  Ftlr  fc<1«,  das  Hirschf.  vowchlagt,  ist  *tnH  d.  h. 
'bl  zu  lesen. 

Penult.:  ''his  mark"  Hirschf.  denkt  dabei  wohl  an  die  Gizja- 
Marken  (Mittheilungen  aua  der  Samml.  Papffrus  Erzherzog  Rainer, 
II-III,  171  ff.),  die  aber  hier  keine  Anwendung  haben,  da  soeben  Yom 
Eriass  dieser  Steuer  die  Rede  war ;  . . .  Jc  U-^  Jji».  heisst  hier :  je- 
mandem  Ahgaben  anf legen.  '*  Niemand  soil  euch  Abgaben  auferlegen.** 

P.  171, 1.  II :  das  anttbersetzt  gelassene  (Text  178, 14)  pnttD^K  IfiT 
ist  nach  Ver&nderung  des  letzteren  Wortes  in  rHEDTM  (das  Facsimile 
hat  T  als  letzten  Bnchstaben)  zu  tlbersetzen:  "das  Umbinden  des 
Gtlrtels";  es  liegt  das  persische  Lehnwort  ^^^  in  seiner  bei  Dozy, 
Suppl.  II,  464  a,  belegten  Form  ytr^  vor.  Ai^ch  das  synonyme 
griechische  Lehnwort  ^Isj  wird  mit  dem  Verbum  Xi»  verbunden.— In 
derselben  Zeile  bedeutet  c:>1J!4.til  (mit  *1  statt  mit  1) :  praetextae, 

L.  13:  "precluded  from  governing  Moslims."  Der  Sinn  ist:  "ihr 
sollt  nicht  verhindert  werden  zu  den  Machthabem  der  Muslimen 
einzutreten  (v^^),"  d.  h.  eure  Beschwerden  ihnen  persOnlich  vor- 
zutragen. 

L.  17 :  "a  sacred  spot.**  Ich  gestehe,  dass  ich  fOr  diese  unwahr- 
scheinliche  Erklftrung  der  Worte  PP''^^  Pni>«  ySlO  (Text  178,  17) 
nichts  Annehmbareres  vorzuschlagen  weiss. 

L.  21 :  "and  not  to  touch  you**;  d.  h.  "sie  mOgen  Nachsicht  haben 
(c)^  |y^)  gegen  jene  von  euch,  die  etwas  schlechtes  thun ;  D^iDD 
(178, 12  V.  u.)  ist  nicht  =  S^  sondem  =Aj.yI  (wie  es  auch  bei 
Bel&^rt,  ed.  de  Goeje,  60, 13  heisst). 

P.  172,  L  17 :  "  friend.*'    Richtig:  der  Freigelassene,  Client 

P.  176  ult :  '*  for  any  one  who  had  found  a  firm  position.**  Richtig : 
"  for  a  firm  position*' ;  nicht  Jai^I  sondem jm«Ol* 

(b)  Zu  den  Texten. 

Einige  Yerbesserungen  sind  bereits  in  obigen  Bemerkungen  zur 
tibersetzung  gegeben.  Ausser  denselben  erlaube  ich  mir  noch  fol- 
gende  Yorschl&ge  zur  Herstellung  des  Textes : 

P.  178,  1.  7 :  pennn  Druckf.  far  pnenn  ;  es  scheint,  dass  hier  die 
Worte  ^n  K71  dittographirt  sind. 

L.  12.  (Druckf.)  KnnBV 

L.  5  V.  u.  Die  L0cke  ist  mit  dem  Worte  rb^K7D7M^  auszufallen ; 
dies  ist  in  der  betreflPenden  Fluchformel  das  h&ufigste :  i^^  41)1  IisS 
^^^jjK«».1  ijJ:}\y  AXj^l^  ^;^^1  Agdntj  XI,  52,  20;  noch  Toiler  in  dem 
Spruch  bei  Schejb&ni,  Jthdr  (ed.  Lahore,  1309),  159,  wo  von  einer 
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Fran  die  Rede  ist,  die  ohne  Erlanbniis  ihres  Ghitten  datHaos  Yerl&srt : 

jy^ij  *j3yyj  iii«b  4ifl  J;!  ^  uu  ^j,ij,  j^.  \^,  ^  ^L^  j^ 

^J  J^  v^'  ^5f^  A^^  A^JLj  ^^5M. 

Ult  Die  Lticke  ist  wohl  so  auszuftllleii :  nBn[9  fODn]  '*  seine 
Engel,  die  Trftger  seines  Thrones  **;  das  fotha  des  1  ist  demnach  auf 
den  Torhergehenden  Buchstaben  zu  beziehen. 

P.  179,  L  14.  In  der  AusfWung  der  Lticke  muss  dem  Worte  KtY  nocb 
lit^2  Tomngehen ;  Adam  ist^^^^  y}. 

L.6  7.U.:  nniKi  L  ftnvw. 

p.  180,  L  14 :  ^^MPDI.  Der  Znsammenhang  fordert  tOM  MD1  '^nicbt 
ich  rofe  dich,  sondem  da  rofst  mich  zn  dir.^ 

L.  18.  Das  erste  intC  ist  za  streichen.— Von  W^3  bis  1.  3i  •fiTK 
(so  ist  zn  lesen),  femer  Yon  nSTt)  bis  L  33  K^D^  sind  zwei  Gedicht- 
chen  des  Qallft^,  die  in  de  Goeje*s  ^t^Ansgabe  (Tabait  continnatns, 
Leiden,  1897)  106  nnd  107  nach  Ibn  Maschkowejbi  mitgetheilt  sind. 

P.  181  nit.  PDP^  1.  ytDpS ;  die  ricbidge  Ergftnzung  der  Lticke:  H^V 
Ctypi^  [np] ;  vgl.  Kxuchejri,Riadla  (Eairo,  1304),  100, 14  JU?  4))  ^  tjilc 
S^ft  ^..  Dies  entspricht  dem  ^^M\  ij4^,  das  in  den  fClfischen 
Abhandlungen  fiber  das  " Gottvertrauen *'  so  h&nfig  erwfthnt  ist; 
z.  B.  Gaz&l!,  MifihAi  al-'dbicUn  (Kairo,  1306),  47  onten  (vgl  meine 
"Materialien  zur  Entwickelnngsgescbicbte  des  Snfismns,^  WZKM., 
XIII  (1899),  56).  £s  ist  dies  derselbe  Begriff,  den  der  von  der  gtrft- 
Litteratnr  beeinflnsste  E.  Bechai  im  5.  Kapitel,  §  3,  des  pnMnjlJ^ 
seiner  Herzenspflichten  bebandelt  nnd  Jeb.  b.  TibbOn  mit  TOC*  K? 
^131  nb  tLbersetzt. 

L  GOLDZIHBS. 

Budapest,  MOrz  1903. 
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THE   JEWS    m   PORTUGAL 

FBOM  1773  TO  1902. 

APPENDICE   ET  ERRATA  \ 

J*ai  signal^,  dans  Tancien  Cimeti^re  Israelite  de  Lisbonne,  la  plaque 
comm^moratiye  plac^e,  en  1875,  P^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Solomon  Solomon,  pour 
tenir  lieu  de  rinscription  qui  devait  se  trouver  sur  la  tombe  de  leur 
pere  ^bn  bniXS^  ^2  prw,  dit  Solomon  Solomon. 
*  La  partie  portugaise  de  cette  plaque  dit  que  ^'les  inscriptions 
primitiyes  se  sont  oblit^r^es." 

Or  je  viens  de  retrouver  ce  texte  primitif^  au  cours  d'une  visite  faite 
dans  ce  cimeti^re,  dont  M.  Joaquim  Bensaude,  de  Lisbonne,  a  relev^ 
toutes  les  ^pitaphes, — travail  qu'il  a  bien  voulu  me  communiquer. 

La  tombe  de  Solomon  est  en  mediocre  ^tat;  mais  Tinscription 
en  est  tr^s  nette;  elle  offre  la  transcription  h^bralque  du  mot 
"Falmouth." 

piw  nii?  nDnvnpnv 

tSSpnn  n3«r  tD3B^  na 
. .  rSvin  Ti& 

Traduction :  Monument  fim^raire  dn  charitable  et  pieuz  le  y^n^r^ 
maitre  Isaac  fils  du  y^n^r^  maitre  Israel  Aharon  Ha-Levy,  de  Falmouth. 
II  alia  au  s^jour  de  son  repos  le  24  Shebat  de  Tan  5579  du  petit 
comput. 

Cette  date  correspond  au  29  Janvier  1819. 

L'inscription  de  Faro  5075,  mentionnant  un  certain  ^1  (rabbin  (?) 
ou,  plut6t,  maitre),  est  du  23  Janvier  131 5. 

Je  tiens  k  signaler  deux  ^^.utes  d*impression  assez  importantes : 

lo.  Le  nombre  des  Juifs  brCd^  h  lisbonne  par  I'lnquisition  est  de 
366  et  non  de  6,  comme  le  lecteur  a  d&  le  pr^sumer. — Le  chiffre  total 

'  Jewish  Qitabterlt  Rxview,  XY,  951-075. 
VOL.  XV.  O  O 
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de  1454  brOl^s  poor  les  trois  Inquisitions  de  Portugal  (p.  257)  ne  pent, 
d*aillenrs,  6tre  reconstitu^  (p.  253)  qu*en  donnant  le  nombre  366 
k  Lisbonne. 

A  propos  de  ces  cbiffres,  je  crois  utile  de  donner  ceux  de  Moreira, 
publics  dans  un  appendice  an  tome  ix,  p.  348,  de  la  traduction  de 
I'Histoire  de  Portugal  du  Dr.  Heinrich  Schaefer^ : 

—  -  Burnt 


sentenced. 

In  person. 

Inefflgy. 

Lisbon     .        .      7024 

461 

181 

Evora      •       .      9466 

344 

163 

Coimbra  .        .      9000 

313 

330 

Goa         .        .      4046 

57 

64 

Total    29536 

"75 

638 

Ces  nombres  sent  ^blis  d'apr^s  les  listes  des  autos  da  U, 

2^.  Apres  le  nom  du  Dr.  Raoul  Bensaude,  Timprimeur  a  oubli^ 

quelques  mots'  et  lui  attribue  ainsi  (p.  272)  les  fonctions  rabbiniques 

k  Lisbonne.     II  flEiut  lire  apr^s  le  nom  de  ce  savant:— ''The  Rev. 

Bub  J  Isaac  J.  Wolfinsohn  officiates  as  rabbi  at  Lisbon." 

30.  Le  savant  portugais  que  je  cite  p.  273  est  le  Dr.Tbeophilo  Braga. 

Cabdozo  de  Bbthehcoubt. 

^  Historia  de  Portugal  ....  para  aervir  de  eonUnuofS^  a  traducfdo  da  do 
Dr,  Scha^eTy  por  Jos.  Lour.  Domingue  de  Mendou9a  (Lisboa,  1845,  8«), 
voL  IX. — L'exemplaire  du  British  Museum,  9195,  f.  7,  est  inoomplet :  on 
n'y  trouve  que  le  premier  oahier  de  la  partie  concernant  rinquisition. 
Les  exemplaires  complets  sont  rares. 
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A    AUTHORS  AND  TRANSLATORS. 

[Sn  ALSO  No.  100.] 

The  numherB  reftr  to  ihe  numben  qf  (he  MSS, 


Amou  (i8th  c  7).    tn^  S80. 

—  Dftvid  b.  Aanm  Norlingen  (1607). 
Baipoxiia,  114,  97 ;  opD,  94,  4  6. 

—  BerekhjAh  of  Modena  (17th  c). 
pHH  ]30,  460 ;  tee  alao  pno  '0, 
479, 1. 

—  Chorin  (1766-1844).  Letters^ 
488.34. 

—  b.  Elijah,  the  Qandte  (14U1  0.). 
D^  yy,  S80. 

—  Eliuth  (i6-i7th  c).    WD,  S89. 

—  b.  IbtmI  Finzi  (i6ih  c,  Nepi  9). 
B«0p.,  480,  a. 

—  HakkOben  of  (Lnnel  ?)  Blajorca, 
(14th  c.).  o*Ti  mrrw,  108,  3  b ;  18L 

—  MasllAb  Bomanini  (1857).  Poem, 
408.' 

—  b.  MeshnlUm  (laoo).  Letter, 
461,  A5. 

—  Pontremoli  (i8th  c).  BefbtaUon 
of  Chriitian  antagonift,  462. 

—  b.  Samuel  Noriingen  (x6th  0.). 
Besp.,  480,  a. 

Abbi  M&ri  b.  Moaes  b.  Joseph  (i  300). 

iTKCp  rroo,  271 ;  Letter,  116  mm. 
Abbit  (i8th  c.  ?).    onDTD,  229. 
Abigedor  b.  Samson.    birpi:r  (1590). 

B^.,  480,  a. 
Abrahiam    (19th  c).     Poems,  896, 

897. 

—  (i8th  c.  7).    OVD,*  229. 

—  rrroy  (i8th  c.  ?).    Tcro,  229. 

—  AblgedOr  (X4th  c).  Translation  of 
rOM^S  M110,  441,  3  a. 

—  Abnlifia  (13th  c).    Hin  oVv  "^ 
'  S22, 1 ;  Vawn  tw,  816,  i. 

—  of  Jerusalem  (17th  c).     Besp., 
116  c 


Abraham  Bibago  (1446-1471).    pi 

rmoH,  289. 
^ofBdogna(i5i8).    Beep.,  480,  a. 

—  of  Brisk  (i8th  c).    Besp.,  109. 

—  Broda  (i7-i8tb  c).   o»3wn  'wnn, 

87,  168. 

—  Cardoso    (i  7-1 8th    c).     Letter, 
471,0. 

—  Catalano  (17th  c).     TiDn   dVw, 
478  a.  ' 

—  of  Cologne.    a^iD  ot)  iTO,  18,  ij 
Poem,  498,  7  b. 

—  b.  Baniel  (x6th  0.).    Prayers  and 
hymns,  261. 

—  b.  David,  sen.  (1160).    ntapn  'd, 
474,  3 ;  TTO-vi  mwwT,  274,  i. 

—  b.  David,  jun.,  of  Porqui^res  (died 
1 198).    Glosses  to  min  moo,  96. 

—  b.  David  (T4th  0.).    Note  on  TKSst 
Xix:\y  21&  II  A. 

—  b.  David  Provinziale,  grandson  of 
Moses  b.  Abr.  Pr.  (i6th  c.).    Be- 

rnsa  and  letters,  114 ;  Poem,  94, 3. 
Ezra  (1093-1168).     Commm- 
taries :  Pentateuch,  10,  U ;  Isaiah, 

88,  I ;  Minor  Prophets,  84 ;  Five 
Scrolls,  40.  Orammar :  pnp  tid», 
404;  ^^60,484,1.  Theilogy:  n-QM 
rQwrr,279,5.  Liturgy:  17, a;  129, 
5e;  196,  208,  226,  288,  246, 
498,  6.  Poetry :  297, 3 ;  862,  VI  ; 
479,  a  I .  Mctthematke  and  Astronomy: 
Twm  'to,  428,  6 ;  niarn  'd,  420 ;  'o 
iCDtDH,  419, 1 ;  xoon  noDn,  419,  a. 
Attributed:  Prayer,  247;  rwon 
mnnan,  247,  9 ;  rrfmij  486 ;  486, 
5 ;  Poem,  862,  VII ;  m3»\  489,  3. 

—  Fassel(i8tho.).    Novellae,  168. 
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Abraluun  FonUneUA.  Abttnoto  from, 
18S. 

—  OaUnte  (i6th  c).    crc^,  848,  i. 

—  flAkkOhenof  Toms  (i9tho.).  Be^., 
144. 

^HazzSn  Qirondi  (13th  o.).  vr% 
SOS,  viii  h. 

—  b.  His4«i  (1335-1240).  ifran  p 
Tcrn,  ^miifl.  177. 

—  b.9iy7a(xaUia).  roVnon  i;ti^cr%, 
4SS;  r-iMH  rms,  428,  i;  LetWr, 
484,7a. 

— b.  Immo  of  CoiifUntin<^>le  (i6th  c.). 
OioM68  on  PenUt,  62,  14. 

—  Vic  b.  Immc  Hftsid.  Elegy,  868 
Of  3. 

—  b.  Immo  (p^m)  HaUsW  (died  1393). 
Commentary  on  Canticles,  487»  8 ; 
Letters  and  Poems,  871,  II  «. 

^  b.  Isaac  l^arflUlii  (i6th  c).  Besp., 
480,  a. 

—  b.  Jacob  ( 13th  c  ?).    CTG.  214,  A. 
~  Jonah  (1813).    Letter,  Ul  r. 

—  b.  Meir  de  Balmes  (1509).  msM 
n*TTO?n,  281. 

—  Mendel  (17th  c).    Queiy  109. 

—  Monson  (16th  o.).  Beq>.,  116  », 
448. 

—  b.MordecaiAnkawa(i858).  DiTcaip 
HT)c»o  'tnnwt,  144. 

—  JosefSolomonb.  Mordecai  Ghmziano 
(17th  c).    CoUectanea,  470,  480. 

—  b.  Moses  HakkOhen.  Besp.,  480, 2. 

—  b.Mose8BiUimani(i3tho.).  Be^p., 
108,  4& ;  Letters,  100  a ;  180, 10 ; 
498,4. 

—  b.  Nathan  (1304).  a*n»n,  108,  a  m. 

—  Nahmiasb. Josef (x 5th  c.).  Trans- 
lation of  Thomas  of  Aquino's  Com- 
mentary on  Aristotle's  Metaphysics, 
896. 

-^  Menahem  Porto  (i6th  c).  Besp., 
480,  u 

—  Beggio  (i8th  c).  Letters,  161, 
164,  178,  176,  188 ;  Sermon  in 
memory  of,  260,  3. 

—  V3M0  (i^th  c).    Gloss.  116  n. 

—  of  Sartirano  nsVn,  488  6. 

—  Segre  of  Ca8ale(i7-i8th  c).  n»TD 
n"o»,  479,  7  «. 

—  Solomon  of  Jerusalem  (19th  0.). 
Letter,  162,  x. 

—  Zacc uto  ( 1 5  - 1 6th  c).  WM^  p vtd, 
486,  I  ;  crmn  nsw,  825,  4  ;  Horo- 
scope, 426,  4 ;  Astronom.  Tables, 
426,  a. 

Absalom.    Poem,  880. 
Abtalion  (i8th  c  ?).    V)VD,  229. 


Alschwanger  Isaac  Benjamin  Wolf, 

(1846).    Poem,  899. 
Amr&m  Gaon  (9th  o.).     Quotation 

from  -mD,  108,  3  e. 
Amr&m  Ammir  (17th  a),    rnyto, 

119,  a  a. 
Anselmo  Astmo  (14th  c).        rfno 

tnlow,  279,  a. 
Aoibft  b.  al  Sftkh  b.  Jndah  (i5-i6th  e.). 

Poem,  801,  5. 
Aristeas.  Letter  [oopi  mm],  486,  3. 
Aryeh  Asooli(T9Uic.).  Letters,  164, 

176. 
Asher  b.  David  b.  Abraham  b.  David. 

Comm.  on  13  Attr.,  487,  5  h, 
— b.J6t^iel(i4thc).  t/'MTn 'DDVi,  68 ; 

74;  85;  129,96;  Bespp..l006; 

102, 1 6;  108,  3  e;  180, 9c;  Homily, 

14,5;EthicalWiU,247,xo;  Glosses 

to,  107. 

—  of  Lunel  (lath  c).  nurnon  *c, 
217^. 

Astmo  Bemokh  (13th  c.).     Letters, 

801,  3;  446,  a. 
Ausierlitz,  Wolf  (i8th  a).    Gloss, 

168. 
Asary&hdeBossi(diedi577).  Bespp.^ 

114,64. 

—  Hayyim  Sangrinetti  (19th  c, 
Ghirondi,  384)  ;  Letter,  164. 

—  b.  Efraim  Figo  (x6io).  '^Ta 
ncrtn,  147. 

Azriel  b.  Jebiel  (16th  c).  Be^., 
480,  a. 

—  Qraziano.    Poem,  479,  a6 1 

—  b.  Solomon  (?)  (13th  o.).  Com- 
mentary on  Ten  Sefiroth,  487, 5  a ; 
m^Dnn  xsrvrt,  864,  a;  aUrib.  to 
no-on,  487,  5  a. 

Batky&  (i8th  c).  nnooi  pro,  Comm. 
on  Esther,  42. 

—  b.  Josef  (b.  BaqQda,  ilth  c). 
nrom,  244/;  264  c 

Barg^  (Abb^  17th  c).    Autograph 

letter  476,  3. 
Baruch  b.  Abraham.    Sermon,  570. 

—  Almosnino(i5tho.?).  Letters,  868. 

—  b.  Jacob.    Besp.,  480.  a. 

—  b.  Samuel  (ia>i3th  c).  Besp., 
180,  3. 

—  Sinai  (17th  c).  Elegy,  288  g, 
Behayy  b.  Asher.  nopn  13,  605. 
Beiais  Abraham  (bom  1773).      nyo 

mS,  662 ;  r«rTO«m  Vrn,  568 ;  ;n  rm 
-pib  ms,  571. 
Belilios  Daniel  (i8'i9thc).    Poems, 
882. 
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Ben  Ash6r  (ob.  1000).    ona^n  tid, 

294,3. 
Ben  SiOn  ArySh  Ghirondi  (Padaa, 

1 76'4>i  81 7).     Letters,  161, 163. 
Ben  Sirah  (PBendo),  270,  8  e. 
Benjamin  ( 1 7th  0.).  piipin  huo,410, i . 

—  b.  Abraham  (14th  c).  Calendar 
rules,  216,  II  e, 

—  Anaw  (i  3-i4th  c.).  nrrbo,  214,  C. 
i  16. 

—  b.  Azriel  (i6th  c.)*    Letter,  464, 

—  b.  Isaiah  Bassano  (1 8th  0.).  Letter, 
148  «. 

—  b.  Judah  (i8-i9th  c.).  Introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  Grammar, 
407,  a. 

—  b.  Ephraim  Finxi  (i6th  o.)*  Beep., 
480,  a. 

^  HaUSvi  (i6th  c).   Letter,  871, 1  *. 
^  Kohen   (17th  c).     Collecliou  of 

prayers,  258  ;  Qoeries,  887. 
"^  b.    Samael    (i8th    0.).      Hymn, 

286^ 

—  Nehemiah.  Sections  of  the  Talmud 
in  rhymes,  470,  a6. 

—  Wolf  of  Schidlow  (i8th  a).  Letter, 
1116. 

Benveniste,  Don  (i8th  c.).  Letters, 
488. 

—  b.  Labi.  See  Vidal  Benveniste. 
Letters  and  Poems,  868;  871,  U  2, 
Hid;  488  i. 

Berekhy&h  Hannaqdftn  (13th  c).  >in 
nD3i,  484  ;  D%w  >^cO,  602. 

Bemart  Albert!  (14th  c).  mio 
riDMtea,  441,  3. 

Besalel  (17th  c).  Talmudical  dis- 
course, 168. 

Bidpai.   -waiao  »bt3D,  486,  a ;  500. 

Blumenthal,  J.  (19th  c).  Syllabus 
of  study  in  Beth  Hammidrfish  in 
Jerusalem;  614. 

Bdhm,  Samuel  (i6ih  c.).  Note,  60,  i. 

Brasch  [«/Sa,  1040].  Poem,  488, 
17  h. 

Btlchner,  Josef  (i  9th  a).  Poem,  620, 


Caknan  of  Mantua  (i6th  c).    Besp., 

480,  a. 
Castro.    See  Jacob. 
Caz^.    See  Samuel. 
Christobal  de  la  Torre  (i7ai).    See 
.    Isaac  Orobio,  200. 
Cresoas  Yidal  (14th  c).  Novellae,  80. 


Dafano    S[tella]    (i8th    0.}. 
letter,  284  h,  8. 


Ital. 


Daniel  b.    Solomon  Har0f)5  (1448). 

Commentary  on  Pentateuch,  16. 
David  (i6th  c.).    Letters  and  poems, 

871,1a. 

—  nil  rmo.    See  David  QamtiL 

—  Piyvut,284,6  5. 

—  of  Modena  (19th  c.).  Autograph 
letter,  18L 

—  Abbis.    Piyyut,  220. 

—  Silva  b.  Abraham  H&rGf(B  (1650). 
D«31D1D  'd,  288  a. 

—  David  Hayyim  b.  Abraham  Samuel 
(19th  o.).    Letters,  161, 186. 

—  [b.  ArySh  Lida]  of  Amsterdam 
(i8th  c).  Obituary  notice  on,  848  a. 

—  TD3ia.    Novellae  on  pTTDC,  82,  a. 

—  b.  Eliezer  Portaleone  (16th  c). 
Resp.,  480,  a. 

—  b.  HodSy&h  (13th  c.).    Din,  180, 

—  b.  Josef  b.  YahyS  (1497).  Poem, 
862,  V  (foL  68). 

—  b.  Judah  Messer  Leon  (15th  c). 
Til  ]XQ,  200. 

—  Hayyim  b.  Judah  Moses  (19th  c). 
Letter,  HI  x. 

~  b.  Levi  (lath  0.).    Commentary 

on  DTIDD,  7L 

—  Zakkuth  b.  MauSl  T5b  (19th  0.). 
Letter,  164. 

—  of  a««7Q  (176a).    Besp.,  148  &. 

—  Franco.     See  Mendes. 

—  N8«i  (i6th  c).  DITT,  461,  B  I ; 
488  b ;  Preface  to  p  ^a  HKlVT, 
182. 

->  Nieto.    See  Nieto. 

—  b.  Qalonymos  (14th  0.).  rropn, 
180,  15  a. 

—  Qamhi  (13th  c).  Comtnmtari»8t 
Gen.  ch.  i.  486  6;  Ezekiel,  ch. 
I  824,  3 ;  HaftSrOth,  27,  i ;  on 
miDpn  DTO^  217  d ;  Abstracts 
from  Woo,  418,  i;  [nai  rmo,  400]. 

—  >a*ao'D  (1 8th  c).    Letter,  148  d. 

—  Quirinale  (i8tb  c).    Besp.,  Ul,  s. 

—  b.  RafaelMeldola(i83a).  in myp^^, 
120 ;  in  nmso,  607 ;  Sotuou,  608. 

—  of  Rocca  Martino  (14th  c.).  n'Oi 
DIM,  801, 1. 

—  b.  Samuel  Aboab  (i8th  c.).  Letter, 
IU0. 

—  b.  Abi  Zimrfi  (i6th  c).  Be^p., 
106;  U6  dd. 

—  Majar  (i8th  c).    nCH  ni,  861,  i. 

—  Sinzheim.    See  Sinzheim. 
Davidson  (1843).    irrt  nr,  620,  7. 
Dinus  de  Gerscho  (died  1337).    Sur> 

geiy,  441,  a. 
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Dunn  of  Ltmel  (Simeon  b.  Jotef, 
1300).    vcvo  )vn,  460. 

Efraim.    Respp.,  486  e, 

—  Josef  b.  bavid  Rimini  (1770). 
See  MftUftUiiM  b.  Nlinm. 

—  b.IiMo(ii6o).    Betp.,115. 

—  b.  Jacob  (lath  c).  T^pnn  nrma, 
475.  2. 

^  HakkOben  (i  7a(>).    Ill  v. 

—  Joebna  Luzatto  (i8tb  o.)-    "^tfp 

mCTO  TTO^t  142,  I. 

—  of  Modena  (Nepi  ai,  died  1809). 
xion  'd,  804. 

—  Syrus  (died  373).  Hymn  on 
learning  (in  SyrUo),  488,  5  6. 

—  b.  SaoMon  (i3tli  c).  Commentary 
on  Pentatench,  828, 4^ 

Ehrenberg,    S.     M.     (1773 -1853). 

Hebrew  translation  cf  6ieim*8  DU 

Tugend,  488,  aa. 
£l*&zar  (I3-I4th  c ?).    Poem,  267. 

—  of  CoUn  (i7-.i8th  0.).  OloM  on 
onw,  168. 

-*  HakkOhen  (i6tli  c?>  Poem,  862, 
ni  (foL  44). 

—  ofWorm0(i3tlic.).  onrw'c,  189, 
I ;  Ck>mmentar7  on  PsiJms  62,  8, 
ot^O).  Prayer,  214,  A. 

Eld&d  Hadd&ni  (about  900).   ti^'d, 

461,  a. 
Elt^Sn&n  b.  Isaao  (died  1 184).   mcnn, 

66. 
Elieser  (i  8th  c.).    pnpn  'd,  418,  3. 

—  b.  Abraham  (15th  c).  Poemi, 
808. 

—  AbuUBa  of  Tiberias  (19th  c). 
Letter,  162. 

^Ashkenazi  (died  1586).  Letter, 
114,66. 

—  Ataryeh  of  M-ixVis  (1490).  Elegy, 
124,5  0. 

—  nan  (15th  c).    Letter,  468,  i. 

—  b.  Immc  (nth  c).  Olofl8es,101  d. 

—  b.  Jacob  N&hOm  (x8th  0.).  Oomm. 
on  pTH,  70.  * 

—  b.  Joel  Hallsvi  (13th  c).  rr"ain  'd, 
116;  Respp.,  100  6;  180,  a,  9  d; 
not  '3H,  quoted,  128. 

—  b.  Jadah  (13th  c).  Reap.,  180, 
91I;  nupn,  180,  15  a. 

—  Proyinziale  (17th  c).  Notee, 
114. 

—  b.  Nithin  (lath  c).  movnn  fan, 
101  b;  108,  a  h,  Comm.  on  yttno, 
261 ;  V'ann  nrna  cncaip,  476, 1. 

—  b.  Samuel  (14th  c.).  TWipn,  180, 
15  a. 


Elieser  ShimeOni  (i6th  c).    Letter, 
871, 1  cJ. 

—  b.  Simon  (14th  0.).    XTDpn,  180, 

—  b.    Solomon    (i6th  0.).      Resp., 
480,  s. 

—  Sopino  (i4>i5tho.).     ccBrs  rena, 
46. 

Elijah  Aaron  Lattes  (1834).    Letter, 
176 ;  Poem,  888. 

—  b.  Abraham  (15th  c);   Letters, 
468,  I. 

—  b.   Abraham  MizrS^  (i6th  c). 
Resp.,  106 ;  Letter,  116  00, 

—  [b.  Asher]  Levita  (died  1549). 
naron  'o,  418,  5. 

—  KobSn  of  Hochheim   (i8th  c). 
Glosses  on  MTSO  Ma»  168. 

—  b.  Hayyim  (i6th  c).    Resp.,  116, 

^  Hallevi,  WD,  868  0. 

—  Menafiem  Hall5n  (1535).    Rsip*f 
480,  a. 

—  b.  Isaac  of  Gaioassonne  (14th  c). 
mEncHn'D,184. 

—  "^  of  Mantua.    Calendar  notes, 
470,  a8  e, 

—  Hayy  b.  Moses  Nahmft  (i8th  c). 
n^M  rmt»,  260, 1. 

—  iTOr»r3  (8th  c.>     Resp.,  Ul  t 

—  Obadiah(i5tho.).  Letter,  871, 1 1. 

—  Walid  (i8th  c  ?).    bto,  220. 

—  Mordecai  Werbel  (19th  0.).    pm 
ny^,  806. 

—  HanSqSn     (about     1050).      -i^c 
nD-cron,  211,  214,  A. 

ElishaGaUioo(i6tho.).  Letter,  470, 
17  a. 

—  b.  Moses  Rieti.    Diary,  619. 
ElySkim  Mehlsack  (19th  0.).    -vrst 

pi"aHn,  847 ;  n"»a>n  cme,  49a 
Emanucd  Hyims  (19th  c).    Sermon, 

678. 
En  Bonet  Abram.  See  Jed&yah  Hap- 

penini. 
Esekiel  Landan  (died  1783).   Talmu- 

dieal  discourse,  168. 

—  Eliezer     Abul&fia     of     Tiberias 
(19th  c.).    Letters,  164, 178. 

Al   Far&bi  (9-ioth  c).    nVjiiuin  'd, 

292, 1,  294,  X  ;  moann  nocD,  298 ; 

rrraann  nnnp  iioa  rroH,  489, 4. 
Al-FarghSni  (9th  c).     Compendium 

of  the  Almagest,  294,  5 ;  426,  3. 
Fassel,  Hirsch  (1863).  Remembranoe 

of;  668. 
figa    See  Asaryftb. 
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Fiiud.  See  Aaron,  Bemamiii,  Hese- 
kiah,  Immo  Rafael,  Israel,  Jacob, 
Jeqathid,  Joee^  Mordecai,  Moms, 
Samuel  Isaac. 

ilsehel  of  rDnH*a  (i8ih  c).  6I0M, 
168. 

Friedmann,  F.  M.  (1857).  'Fest- 
Geechenk,*  620,  10. 

Gabriel  b.  Jadah  of  Yitri  (i8-i9ih  c). 

DvD  VPDVy  360. 

—  of  Nikolflborg  (1703).  Letter, 
460,4. 

GhJenoe.    dmh  p,  440,  5. 
Oawler,Col.  EetablUhment  of  Jewish 

Coloiiies  in  Palestine,  618. 
Gedaliah  Gazes.    Letter,  176. 

—  b.  Moses  Yahyft,  Poem,  862,  YII. 
Gelberg,  Isaac  A^eb  (19th  c).  mmm 

nVm,  802  a. 

—  Sebi  Hinch  (1870).  pns^  tt, 
802  6. 

Gentilis    of    Foligno    (died     1348). 

Medical  treatise,  441,  i. 
Geoigins  Amira  (1596).    GramnuUka 

8ffriae<if  408,  5. 
Germaise,  L.  B.  (1846).    Friihlingt- 

gedicht,  620,  9. 
GerschOn  b.  Judah  Me0r  HaggOlah 

(i  ith  c).     Oommentary  on  mrn, 

78 ;  Reepp.,  100 ;    nupn,  180,  9  e, 

16&;  461,4- 
Gershdm.    rirp,  104  «. 

—  Hefee(diedi7oo).  crmn  t,  406,4. 

—  Kohen  (17th  c).    Letter,  464. 
Al-Ghasali  (lath  c.).  CTDioi^Dn  nau, 

202,  a. 
Gbiroodi    See  Mordecai 
Ginzbtug,  Mordecai  Aaron  (19th  c). 

pvoi  non,  661, 1. 
Goldberg,  B.  (19th  a).    Tables,  480. 
Goslar.    See  KafUOi  Hirwsb. 
Gomperts,  Renben  (i8th  c.).    Poem, 

488,14. 

—  Samuel  (1787).    jrwDn,  488,  27. 
Gnrland,Jon^(iothc.).  Translation 

of  Hebrew  Tablet,  620,  a. 

HSi  GftOn  (969-1038);  ^3vn  iDro, 
180,  34;  864,  I ;  408,  8;  Resp., 
101  d;  m-nn^  pns  \  62,  6. 

HammftiGftOn.  Attrib.]V9n'o,816,a. 

HananSl  (died  1050).    Resp.,  128. 

Hanfikh  b.  Solomon  (14th  0.).    nvrro 

*  cmSt,  824,  a. 

Haryim.    cpo,  220. 

-^Baruoh  Maestro  (18 -19th  c). 
Letters,  488,  35. 


^ajyim  David  Al  Abrash  (i7-i8th 
c).   Cabb&listic  note,  224. 

—  Eliezer  b.  Isaac  (13^1  c).  Re^p., 
104,3. 

—  Falagi  (19th  0.).  Letters,  162, 
164 ;  TWOh  vrii  'd,  626. 

—  Al  Fawwftl  (16th  c).  Letters, 
871. 1 5.  c. 

—  Josef  David  Aznlai  (died  1807). 
Letters,  470. 

—  KshSn  (17th  c).  Abstr.  ftpom 
rmDD  t^D,  182 ;  Prayer-book,  221. 

—  Tito  (1 8th  c).    D*mnT,  888. 

—  Samuel  Kohen  of  l^berias  (x  9th  c). 
Letter,  162. 

—  Vital  (i543-i6ao).  Astron.:  'd 
TOisnn,  426,  i;  Qabbalah:  nrmH 
D^,  828,  a ;  crTDipVn  'o,  827,  3 ; 
426, 5 ;  maian'o,  826 ;  u^nxsn  vnyy, 
860,  I ;  mdnsn  "»vs  t^w,  860,  a ; 
rrann  mo,  860, 4 ;  vhxran  -no,  827, 
4 ;  crn  yy  (abstr.),  861,  a ;  »Samio 
rrvo,  867  g ;  Abstracts,  881  h ; 
888,  I ;  840,  a. 

Herzbeiv,  Joset  See  Moses  Men- 
delssohn. 

Hesekiah  b.  Isaac  b.  BSqftdfth  (1617), 
inrpirrt  anao,  448. 

—  Final  (i6th  c).    Query,  114,  114. 

—  b.  BfanOa^  (xa6o).  Referred  to, 
410,  a. 

—  b.  Reuben  (14th  c).    nupn,  180, 

15  a. 
Hilfti  GftOn.    Resp.,  101  d. 
Hillel  b.  Elieser  of  Verona.     Com- 

mentary  on  MaimOni's  twenty-five 

Theses,  270. 
Hillel  of  Modena  (i6th  a).    Letter, 


—  de  la  To] 


Torre  (19th  o.}.    tvo  mshnif 

461,6. 
Hirseh,m«n  ('  Chiges,'  19th  c).  Letters, 

164«  174. 
Hisdai  Cresoas  (1410).    'n  tm,  281; 

*  'Mann  nrwo,  288. 

— Nasi  (see  Zunz,  Lit,  Syn,  P.,  p.  345). 

VVD,  282, 1, 1. 
Hiyva  b.  Solomon  b.  ^abib  (I3-I4th 

*  c).    jr/ivn  'd,  188. 

Hyims,  Emmanuel  (i9thc.).   Sermon, 
678. 

Ibn  QapriL    nvpa,  247,  4  a. 

—  Roshd.    dram  u*ovn  'd,  206. 
Immanuel  b.  Isaac  b.  9^0n  Ricchi 

(1706).  iD-on  na,  164,  i ;  rmiaa  roo, 
164,  a. 

—  b.  Jacob  (1415).  CTEaa  to,  428,  3. 
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Imnumael  b.  SolomoiiCi^ao).  rrono, 

870.  ' 

Immc  (iTth  0.).    nwna\  crvo,  46S. 
IsMo  (13U1  o.?).    crv3  rmr,  458.  2. 

—  Bespp.,  152,  3  h, 

—  ofwyn(i6tho.?).   Letter,  U6  09. 

—  jn^  (19th  0.).    Letter,  164. 

—  (19th  a),    mo  nara,  499. 

—  ^2'HTicofModeiiA(i8Uio.).Qii«r7y 
lU/. 

—  *T3t7n.     D*TDVD|  888  (I. 

—  H»77im  ^rVcTiD.    Poem,  18S. 

—  b.  AbnJuun  **  the  Blind  "  (laoo). 
{Attrib.)  ComiiiMitftries  on  rmp  'c, 
818,  814. 

ofPoeen.    Letter,  846,  i. 

ofViterbo(i6thc).    Re^)., 

480,  a. 

—  Abravanei  (i5-i6th  c).  Glosses 
on  Isaiah,  474,  5,  6;  rtXM  vin, 
484,3a;  Letter,  488  2. 

—  Andgo.    vrc,  289. 

^  b.  Asher  Padaco  (died  1746). 
Letters  and  Respp.,  110,  lU. 

—  Ashkenasi  (i6th  c).  Abstracts 
from,  848,  i. 

—  HecekiahBassaiio(i8tho.).  Letter, 

lllM. 

—  Castiglione  (19th  0.).  Address  to 
Zimi,  499  h. 

—  of  Corbeil  (13th  c).  rh)n  nrioy, 
183, 188 ;  vn  rropn,  184, 7. 

—  b.  David  Rafael  of  Ventora  Porto, 
rmiH  noip^,  479,  a7  a. 

— of  Diiren(i  3ao).  wm  nBW("tfrrmiDv) 
185;  158,  a;  816,  Hw;  ma  ^n, 
180,5. 

—  Ra&el  b.  Elisha  Michael  Find 
•     Shdhdt*s  Certificate,  188,  3. 

—  b.  Ohajftth(iithc.).  o^rc,  196, 
808,  280. 

—  al  FSsi  (died  1103).  Glosses  on, 
90   I  *  94  I 

—  Ghirondi  (i 834).    Letter,  176. 

—  Al  H&dib  (i5-i6th  c.  7),  Poem, 
868,  VI,  VII;  494,4. 

—  b.  Immannel  de  Lattes  (1583). 
Resp.,  480,  a. 

—  b.  Israel  (13th  c).    nm,  190,  C  g, 

—  al  IsrSili,  the  elder  (loth  c).  Ton 
(Book  of  Definitions),  805,  4. 

—  Israfili,  theTonnger  (14th  c).  Ex- 
tract from  D^  -nc*,  180,  7. 

—  b.JaoobL6TiofIngelheim[orAD- 
goaldme ?]  ( 1 5th  c).  On  documents, 
156,  3. 

—  b.  JaoobHakk0h6n(i6thc.).  Poem, 
868,  V  (fd.  73  V). 


Isaac  Marwin  b.  Jacob  M*3Uii  (16A 
c).   Resp.  116  qq, 

—  b.  Josef  ^aV*3:'»o  (i6th  c).  Resp., 
480,  a. 

—  b.  Josef  Noni  (17th  c).  lypc, 
884  b  a. 

—  b.  Jadah  (13th  c).     Ratp,,  186  d. 

—  b.  al  Latif  (13th  c).  d%d  a^  875, 
1 ;  a*ovn  tWJ,  876,  488,  i  a;  mn 
dVv,  875,  a. 

—  L9vi  (17th  c.?).     Resp.,  488, 1. 
~  Levi  b.  Jacob  (abont  1650).   naio 

maicnn,  517,  a. 

—  Lozatto  (19th  c).    Letter,  178. 

—  MpavMD  (19th  a),    mo  "Qon,  499. 

—  b.  Meir  (lath  c).  mcDTn,  65; 
mn,  186/. 

—  b.  Meshnllam  HallSvi  (17th  a). 
n'OFn.iao,  15  a. 

—  b.  Mordecai  (Maestro  Petit,  14th 
c).    rmnw,  194  h,  5. 

—  Noveira  (17-18A  c).  Super- 
commentary  to  Ibn  Ezra,  58,  58, 
3,4;  Diagrams,  58,  a. 

— (I^iao)  Orobio  deCastro(died  1687). 
Prevenciones,  898 ;  Certamen 
philosoph.,  899. 

—  Pnlgar  (about  1300).  mn  nir, 
885. 

—  Kohen  Rappoport  (i  7-1 8th  c). 
Glosses  on  iDCCO  |«n,  119,  i  K 

—  Hayjim  Romanin.  (died  1783). 
Poem,  481,  a. 

—  b.  Saddiq  b.  LBb  (i6th  c).  Resp., 
llO'aa. 

—  b.  Samuel  (14th  c).  u<79  mxp, 
Introd.,  888,  I. 

—  b.  Shesheth  (died  140Q.  Elegy, 
868,  a  I ;  Letter,  871,  II  h. 

—  b.  Solomon  (14th  c).    iYiapi%  180, 

15  «. 

—  b.  Solomon  Loria  (1534-1573)* 
D»Vrf>an  'd,  887,  i ;  848,  a;  hubo 
WYVF*m,  889 ;  Respp.,  888,  a ;  Tio 
vhrran,  887, 4 ;  oncm  848,  i ;  o*^ 
859, 6 ;  TDO  M^)  'WD  'in  TWjn,  888, 1 ; 
rruTon  'o,  886,  857  k;  D»3ipn,  888, 
3;  Biography,  825,  i;  840,  a; 
486,7. 

—  b.  Solomon  b.  Saddiq  (15th  c). 
Calendar  Tables,  481,  i,  7. 

—  Tarfbn.    rrop,  446,  4. 

—  b.  Todros  (14th  c.).  Commentary 
on  Ibn  Gabind*s  rrnmit,  268;  TC 
aW,  485  g.     . 

—  Treves  (17th  o.)»  Catalogue  of 
books,  517, 1. 

—  ^-w.    Resp.,  101  d. 
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Iiaac  of  XJrbino  (i8th  e.).     Letter, 
lllo. 

—  Yivft  Voghero  (17th  o.).    Letter, 
Ulh, 

ludah  b.  Elijah  de  Truu,  the  elder, 

(13th  c).   ynaon  'd,  182 ;  Glosses, 

72. 
«- ,  the  younger  (13th  c).    TDD 

mhn,  82,  I ;  CSomment.  on  p^i  pD, 

486  a. 

—  Hnrwitz.    Glosses  on  OT>D,  91. 
Ismael  b.  Elishft.    AUHb,  rtyfonn  110, 

816,  3 ;  Praver,  859,  3. 

—  HaniDfth  (10th  0.).     Besp.,480, 2. 

—  Mena^em  ^c^htd.    Eztnots  from 
Ben  Sirah,  269,  6. 

Israel.    tot*d,  229. 

—  [Israeli  b.  Josef),      nvatn   mso, 
269,  II. 

—  b.  Aaron  b.  Isaac  of  Satanow  (17th 
c).    noson,  846,  i. 

—  b.  Abraham  of  Poland  (i8th  c). 
Letter,  HO. 

—  (Jaoob?)AlGhazi(i8tho.).  Glosses 
.   on  iwn  pH  ntB,  119,  I  a. 

—  of   Modena   (17th    c.  ?).    ^vnm 
Dm:  mnn  'an,  479, 176. 

—  Moses  ^1D  (1864).    Sermon,  620, 

—  b.    Moses    SamosQ    (died  177a). 
cow  ma^H,  427. 

—  SarQk  (loth  c).    Abstracts  from, 
848. 

—  Simon  Sohajin  (1875).    ^^'^^  "»^» 
898. 

Issachar   Baer   b.  Moses  PetahySh 
(i 7th  c).    TO^  noH,  479,  a. 
b.  M     *      *    -^      "' 


Mordeoai  Ber  Miklosz 
(1698).  Calendar  roles,  226,  3; 
u^y^on  raivm,  226,  5. 

Jacob(Patriaroh)..^Utr»&.Hn>r9n  MiDD, 
829,  848,  a. 

—  Commentary  on  the  thirteen  diyine 
attributes,  217  e. 

•—  (i4tb  0.?).    Besponsa,  98  b, 

—  (13th  c.).  nvupn  'ar3  nto^am  d^^d, 
492,  I. 

—  pm  of  Padoa  (died  178a).  Letters, 
111  p. 

—  "ijr  (i7thc.?).    Hymns,  2881 

—  jntsp.    BVE,  229. 

—  Treves  ( 1 7th  c).  Catalogue,  617,  i . 

—  Abohftb  (i8th  c).    Letter,  111  v, 

—  b.    Abnimm  Solomon  (i6th  c), 
Besp.,  480,  a. 

—  b.    Abraham    p«nH3   (17th   0.). 
Historical  notice  and  poems,  190  A. 


Jacob  Adler  (1833).  Letter,  488, 
16. 

—  Anatoli  (13th  0.).  »:»»nc^«  'o, 
204,5. 

—  b.  Ashfir  (14th  c).  Commentary 
on  Pentateuch,  12 ;  o^onn  '0, 108, 
2i;  nupn,  180,  15a. 

—  rsnt  of  Asti  (i6th  c.) ;  mm  Ti, 
479,4. 

—  HirzBeer(i8i6).  Qaeries,488,  it. 

—  Berab  (i5-i6th  c).  Respp.,  101, 
116,  g  and  bb, 

—  Boddf^of  Lemberg(i9thc.)«  Letter, 
174. 

—  Castro  (16th  c).    Respp.,  116  i-Z. 

—  of  Corbeil  (died  ia33).  Respp.  ^ 
loo. 

—  Corinaldi  (i6th  c),  Resp.,  480,  3, 

—  b.  David  P5el  (14th  c).  Tables, 
428,  a  ;  489,  3. 

—  b.  El&sar  (i3thc.).  rmwn  p,  497, 
a ;  WDTi  «^,  60L 

—  Qalonymos  b.  Eiieser  (i6th  c). 
Respp.,  480,  a. 

—  b.  Isaac  Halleyi  Finzi  (17th  c). 
Y'^n  'pioji  '^vrtm,  479,  5 ;  Glosses, 
479,  6,  8;  Letter,  479,  7. 

—  Forti  (1 8th  c).    Letter,  111  i, 

—  H&i  Luzatto  (i8th  0.).    Letter, 

ink. 

—  Hayyim  Yidal  Farissol  (143a). 
apsf*  n»a,  268. 

—  Huldrika  (i8th  c),  life  of  Jesus, 
449. 

—  b.  Isaac  Al  Fandari  (i8th  c). 
Letter,  Ul  w, 

—  b.  Isaac  HallSyi  (14th  c).  ntspn, 
180, 15,  9  ;  Resp.,  101. 

—  Lombroso  (17th  c).  nro  rpw^ 
479,  6. 

—  b.  M&khir  (13  -  T4th  c.).  On  tbe 
Astrolabe,  426,  6  ;  On  the  Quad- 
rant, 426,  7. 

—  Mango.    ap9^  hdm,  846. 

—  b.  Meir  Tam  (lath  c).  TOpn, 
180,  16;  D-n,  180,  18;  492,  c; 
Respp.,  66,  186  /;  AUrib.  -yvm  t, 
247,  a  ;  497, 3 ;  '^'^'^y  O^f  a. 

—  Musafia.    0'3iH>n  m^'ivn,  99. 

—  Israel  b.  Rafiiel  Finzi  (i6th  c). 
Respp.,  118. 

—  Reifmann  (19th  c).    Letter,  174. 

—  Roman  (i  7th  c).  Hebr.  Prosody, 
877,3. 

—  Hallevi  Sappvr  (1849).  cran  rp3, 
600 ;  np-w  VKixo,  620, 6. 

—  Jacob  Semah.  o^icn  to  onb,  840 ; 
rom  rtv,  841 ;  wean  ^a^,  842. 
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Jaoob  b.  ShSiheth  (13th  c).     nro 

rrowr?,  487,  i. 
^  Sobels  (i8th  o.).    See  Jacob  Hul- 

driks. 

—  Wen  (15U1  c).  7TO*mj  ma^, 
188,  a  ;  226,  a. 

Jedayfth  Happenini  (13th  c.).    Com- 

mentary  on  oVv  ro^m,  124,  ao; 

mbs3nnn  nruH,  281,  a  ;  M9m  prayer, 

120,  8  d. 
Jehiel    Bauano    (i6tii   c.)*     Resp., 

iie,  6,  d. 

—  CaiteUan  (i6th  c).    Note,  116  n. 

—  Jehiel  Melli  (i  7th  c).  oyioan  'd, 
470.  la. 

—  b.  Moset  Kohen  (i6th  c).  Reip-i 
480,  a. 

JerOham  (i4tli  c).   dihh  '0, 108,  a  k. 
JOshOa  b.  Josef  (15th  c).    dVw  n\y^ 

474, 1. 
JO&b  b.  Jehiel  (X4th  0.  ?).    OVD,  218, 

Joel    b.  Nith&n    Kohen    (14th  o.). 

rrupn,  180, 15  a. 
JohSn&n  Jadah  Alatrini  (i6th  0.). 

Letter,  488,  p. 

—  of  GirOn.  a"nno  mrun,  118,  i. 

—  b.  Mattathias  $arfathi.,  Resp., 
134,  9. 

—  Treves  (15x0).    Resp.,  480,  a. 
J5m    T5b   b.    Abraham    of   Sevilla 

(134a).    Noyellae,  86. 
Spitz   (19th  c.).    mroi  'h», 

402. 
Jonah  Gerondi  (died  1363).   ^n  m%, 

82,  X ;  rmwnnow,  802,  a  a;  dm  '^j 

129,  a. 
Jonathan  Eibenschfttz  (1690-1764). 

btno*  rrwon,  148  ;  No^eUae,  158. 
Josef  b.  n3»nniyi.     «ii3i  bru  n«yo, 

486,6. 

—  7m3VTD(i9tho.).  Damaacns  affitir, 
490  c. 

—  Hayyim  b.  Aaron  Strasburg 
(15th  c).    Respp.,  124,  II. 

—  b.  Abi  Thaur  (*  Abitur,'  loth  c.). 
mawnn,  194,  c  3. 

—  b.  Abraham  Almosnino.  Elegy, 
868,  a  a. 

—  b.  Abraham  Siyftji.  cr^m  yns, 
818. 

—  GftOn  b.  Abraham.  Drafts  of 
documents,  156,  i. 

—  Albo  (15th  c).  On  Maimani's 
Thirteen  Articles  of  Oeed,  418, 
I2b, 

—  AshkenSd  (19th  c).  Letters, 
161, 162. 


Josef  [b.  Assrijah?]  (14th  c).  ms 
Tnb,  129, 180. 

—  £aqi  (i  7th  c).    Elegy,  288  A. 

—  b.  BenveniBt  (1411).  See  Joshna 
Al  Lorqi. 

—  Benveniste  (i6th  a).  Letter, 
871,  n*. 

—  KdhSn  Bttchner  (i9ih  c).  nm 
^V  rroYD,  620,  II. 

—  Solomon  of  Candia.  p33b  1^,  484, 
a  a. 

—  Ghiqatilla  (13th  c).  rmoKn  npy, 
129,  3  b;  Various  cabbalistic 
treatises,  819  to  82L 

—  EaObi  (13th  c).  TOO  rrtpp,  249,  6 ; 
864,  a. 

—  Finn  (i6th  c).     Respp.,  480,  a. 

—  b.  Grorion.    Gloss  on  474,  4. 

—  Hersberg.  inv  *ino.  See  Moses 
Mendelssohn. 

—  b.  Jahy&  (14th  c.).  Poem,  862, 
VIL 

—  b.  Jain  (ia87).  Historical  note, 
868,111. 

•—  b.  Joshua  HakkOhen  (i5-i6th  c.). 

Quotation  from  his  *<  Ohronicles,** 

18L 
(i6thc.).   DnDTDf^,444a; 

Supplement,  ibid,  b, 

—  b.  judah.  nt/ynin  nswan  'S^D,  159. 
Zarko  (15th  c.).    o>nov  3*3, 

867 ;  B'i'D,  100. 

—  Karo  (died  1575).  D»"wro  tm, 
825,  6 ;  Respp.,  116,  0,  r. 

—  Kaspi  (ia75h-i330?).  Commenta^ 
on  Esther,  297,  a  ;    Ethical  Will, 

279,3. 

—  Kohen  (i7-i8th  c.).  Drafts  of 
Documents,  491  a. 

—  Kolon  (died  1480).  Letter  of 
divorce,  156,  3. 

—  Liberies  (17  -  i8th  c).  Novellae, 
158. 

—  b.  Meshull&m  (1468).  onai  rrMxo 
and  Commentary,  266,  a. 

—  b.  Jacob  Montefiore.  See  Monte- 
fiore. 

—  Motro  of  Hebron  (19th  c.).  Letter, 
162. 

—  Murdach  (1715).  Fprjroi,  851, 3. 

—  Nahmias  (14th  c).  (Commentary 
on  AbOdah,  50,  a  ;  262,  7  ;  IVayer, 

8*7,  4  &. 

—  NasL  See  David  N&n.  nmn 
p  ^,  182. 

—  b.  Gthniel  (14th  c).  rropn,  180, 
15a. 

—  Qamhi  (lath  c).   p^ain 'd,  410, 6. 
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Josef  Joel  Rivlin  (19th  c).  Poem, 
890. 

—  Sefar&di.     Reap.,  101  d. 

—  b.  Sh6m  Tob  (15th  c).  HTipn  f9, 
61,  I ;  onyon  npy  'rmi,  287. 

—  b.  ShSiheth  b.  Latimi  (14th  c). 
Hymn,  446,  6. 

—  GenhOn  b.  Solomon.  Rasp.,  124, 
12. 

—  Tuta^Sq  (i6th  c).    Letter,  871, 

I  6. 

-de   Trani    (i6-i7th   c).    Letter, 

116  AA. 
— b.Verga(i6thc).  nD\»mH«,822,a. 

—  Walsikanaki  (1841).   Letter,  488, 

—  ZMuro  (19th  c).    Letter,  161. 
Joehna  b.  BarOkh.    p;niD>3,  826,  5. 

—  JoMf  b.  David  Levi  (18th  c). 
pinan  cnD,  88L 

—  b.  Israel  Benveniste(i655).  DntD^V 
•nan  po,  877,  i. 

—  b.  Josef  (died  1648).  vxarev  >ap, 
109. 

—  AlLorqi(i5thc.).  Letter,  801,  2 ; 
TThsran  dto,  445. 

—  Moses  Marpuigo  (i 8th  c).  Letter, 
469,  5. 

—  b.  Shoeib  (14th  c).  Homilies, 
60,  I  IcOttrib.  Commentaiy  on 
Psalms,  871. 

—  Segre  (died  1806).  vhn  DVH,  468 ; 
irnatDn  -w,  188,  i. 

—  b.  §I6n  Segre  (19th  c).  Letter, 
179,  6. 

Judah.    Payers,  264  h. 

—  Abbas  (lath  0.).  TOD  HDD,  64; 
VTD,  229. 

-«- Anaw  (13th  c).  nwTB  maVn,  216, 
Ug. 

—  Abravanel(i6thc).  Poems, 862,y 
(foL  60). 

—  b.  Barftm(iithc.).  >npo  ^optd  nsp, 
406,  1. 

—  b.  Bandllai  (lath  cX  crnyn  'd, 
126 ;  Comm.  on  ttv^  ^d,  812. 

—  Briel  (died  1723).  On  niOTO, 
142,  5. 

—  ofCorbeil(xathc).  Besp.,180,9/. 
— b.  David  b.  Aaron  HallQvi  (i9tho.). 

rfrrtn  tw,  891. 
•^  b.  Elazar  Al  Madiri  (13th  o.). 
Commentaiy  on  Al  FSsi,  76. 

—  b.  Eliezer.  On  the  Astrolabe, 
426,  9. 

—  Hamu  (16th  c).    Resp.,  116  h, 

—  Al  Harizi  (x 2-1 3th  c).  Extracts 
from  'Tiosrm,  247,  7  b-d ;  Poems, 


862, 1 ;  TransL  of  Maimtini's  Com- 
ment,  on  p^  p^  297,  6;   itum 
icfvan,  488,  a. 
Jndah  Hftsid  (ia-i3th  c).    Ethical 
Will,  92,  3 ;  180,  16  c. 

—  b.  Isaac  of  WTa  (i3-i3th  a). 
mCD^n,  66 ;  [Resp.,  186  6?]. 

—  Levi  b.  Isaac  Shabbeth&i  (1314). 
D^vn  M31TD  Tmrr  nroo,  866,  a ;  468,  i. 

—  b.  Jacob  Honein  (Ghir.  aia).  'o 
-iiMH,  886,  I. 

—  b.Jahy&.    Poems,  862,  V,  VH. 

—  b.  J&qftr.  Comm.  on  the  Thirteen 
Divine  Attributes,  487,  a. 

—  Aiyeh  b.  Josef  Peres  (i8th  c.)« 
noxo  noH,  198. 

—  hal-Labftn.  wir*  mcDin,  66. 

—  fb.  Isaac]  Sir  Leon  (xi66-iaa7). 
tV  mccnn,  67. 

^  HallevI  (lath  c).  Philosophy :  'o 
nron,  267 ;  Commentaries  on,  268, 
269.  Utwrgy:  nrsnw,  269,  a; 
cruVD,  268  A.  a ;  498,  6.  Pdeiry  i 
862,  IV. 

--H&sid  b.  Levi  Sinai  (i6th  c). 
Resp.,  480,  a. 

—  b.  Meir  HakkOhSn.     Resp.,  101  d. 

—  Minz  (died  1508).    Elegy,  488  m. 

—  b.  Moses  MosoonL  Superoomm. 
on  Ibn  Ezra,  49. 

—  b.  Moses  b.  Daniel  Romano  (13- 
14th  c).  Translations,  278,  i; 
Dny«,  278,  a. 

—  pm  (?).  Abstracts  from  his  cab- 
balistic works,  888,  i. 

—  Hann&d,    pHn  n-ns  niyp,  428,  a. 

—  b.  Nathan  (lath  c).  Taknndioal 
Glosses,  90,  4. 

—  Nathan  Proven9al.  Glosses  on 
Lamentations,  14,  7  (Ghir.  134). 

—  ^wfM  (i6th  a).    Letter,  871,  I/. 

—  b.  C^onymos  (i3-i4thc.).  Query, 
180,3. 

—  Sarfathi  (i6th  c.?).  Letter,  871, 
I  c 

—  b.  Shabbath&i  (i6th  c).  Resp., 
480,  a. 

—  b.  ^mon  ^i4th  c).  rropn,  180, 15  a. 

—  Leb  b.  Smion  (1659).  Comment, 
on  Pentateuch,  80. 

—  b.TabbCn(i3thc.).  niian 'd,  267 ; 
attrib,  p Tvr\,  266,  3;  808  h, 

—  ZarqO  (i6th  c).  Letters,  871, 
Ih,  Ug;  468,  I  6. 


Kafanan  (i^thc.).  Glosses  on  Jacob 
b.  AshQrs  Comm.  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, 12. 
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Kanfnuuui  Mots  (iSth  o.).   NovelUe, 

158. 
Kxm  of  MantuA  (i6th  o.).     Beip., 

480»a. 

Lftmmel  EiMnstadfr  (iSth  a).  No- 
▼ellM,  163. 

Lftttet.    See  Elijah  AaraiL 

L6b  fr\r*c  (i6th  c.).    Letter,  4164. 

Leon  of  Modena  (1571-1648).  nM 
DTTD,  465,  I ;  Tn  p,  455,  2  ;  lOMO 
nasi  )30, 466 ;  Betp.,  258, 7 ;  Abstr^ 
182. 

LeBdog.    See  Teller. 

Levi  b.  Abraham  b.  Hayyim.  Astro- 
nomical treatise,  484,  6. 

—  b.  Elijah  mane  (i6th  o.).  Beep., 
480,  a. 

—  b.  GershOn  (13  -  14th  c).  Com- 
meiUariea:  Pentateuch,  16,  22,  23 ; 
Psalms,  88;  JMronomyf  425,  2; 
Passage  of  'n  nior^o,  114,  i. 

—  b.  Habib  (16th  e.).  Commentary 
on  the  mrrnc  to  the  AgSdftof  Esther, 

14,3. 

—  Louis  (xptho.).  Poems,  488,  17. 
Lindo  (Mendel),  (1846).  Poem,  898. 
Loewe,  A.    S^mon  (transL),  510. 

—  Louis  (1808  - 1887).  lists  of  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  512. 

Loria.     See  Isaac  b.  Solomon  and 

Solomon. 
Lumley,  H.  (1871).    Water  Supply 

in  Jerusalem,  564. 
Luncs,  Abraham  M.  (1875).    ^^^ 

TVBOChf  524. 
Luzatto.  See  Jacob  Hai  and  Simhfth. 

Malatesta,  Pietro.    See  Mendez. 
Mattathias,  6i0n.    Besp.,  101. 

—  Isaac  of  Bologna  (17th  c).  VVD, 
288  a. 

—  b.  MazB&l  (1751).    pis  'TOi,  370. 

—  b.  Moses  (14th  c).  rra^  awTW, 
508. 

—  b.  Nissim  llmi  (1770).  fnn 
TDipn  mrrsQ  bv  1WP3V,  887. 

—  b.  Beuben  (14th  c).     nispn,  180, 

15a. 

Mazs&l  (181 8).    D^ioicrt  'd,  240  a. 

Mehlsack.    See  ElySkim. 

Meir,  Al  Guades  (15th  c).      y^ta 

0^1*0,444  0. 
Meir,    Arama    (i5-i6th   c).    Com- 

mentaty  on  Pentateuch,  14L 

—  AryehHorzitB(i8thc).  Novellae. 
158. 

—  Barbari  (i8th  c.).    Noyellae,  158. 


Meir   b.  Baruch  Bothenburg   (died 
X  293).   Bespp.,  101  e ;  104,  i ;  128. 

—  Cresoas  (1327).    tcvd,  194  c,  14  ; 
Query,  262,  2. 

—  HarOf^     mot?,  479,  27  ^. 

—  b.  Isaac  Al  Dabi,  bit,  129,  3  b, 

—  b.  Isaac  Katzenellenbogen  ( 1 6th  c. ). 
Letter,  94,  a  s ;  Besp.,  480,  2. 

—  b.    Isaac     Bothenburg    (1706). 
Hymn,  236. 

—  b.  Isaac  of  Venice  (i6th  o.).  Beep., 
480,2. 

—  b.  J§ir  (i6th  c),    pnpn  'd,  479, 
la 

—  b.   J5el   (14th  c).     nupn,   180, 

—  b.  Josef  v^33nH.    Poems,  364,  3. 

—  Kohsn  (14th  c).    nra'^D'TD  mnan, 
95 ;  Cabbal.,  848. 

—  Hallevi  (i3ih  c).   Letters,  461,  i ; 
Besp.,  101. 

—  Jacob  Margoliouth  (19th  c.).    Vip 
TO-y,  520,  4. 

—  of  Padua.    See  M.  b.  Isaac  Kat- 
zenellenbogen. 

—  Poppers    (17th    c).      Cabbalistic 
writings,  333. 

—  Babbinowicz    (19th    c).      nroo 
rmn,  520,  3. 

—  b.  Samuel  (14th  0.).    rropn,  180, 

15  «• 

—  b.  Solomon  b.  David  (13th  c). 
Treatise  on  Grammar,  410,  3. 

Meldola.  See  David  b.  Ba&el 
Meuahem  Azary&h  of  Fano  (died 
1620),  258/;  827,  2;  Cabbalistic 
treatises,  888, 1 ;  889;  Autograph 
letter,  258  h;  rninn  pom  -no, 
233  k. 

—  Azaryah  Meir  (19th  c).    Letters, 
161, 185. 

—  b.  Judah  of  Jerusalem  (15th  c). 
Letter,  867,  IV. 

—  of  London  [see  p.  24,   X3th  c.]. 
mVaD,  846,  3. 

—  Lonzano    (i  572-1619).     lOW   'd, 
886. 

—  f  a^.    Poems,  873. 

—  "ip^n  (15th  c).    Letter,  468,  r. 

—  b.    Solom.    Meiri    (13- 14th  c), 
Treatitte  on  repentance,  258,  I. 

—  Mbndel  Mohr  (19th  c).    Query, 
164. 

—  Noveira  (1766).    Poems,  878. 

—  Samson  Ba8ila(i  7th  c).  D^D^  r*3, 
428,  I. 

—  Siyyani  (15th  c).    ^a^s,  880. 
I  MendeL    See  Abraham. 
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Mendelnohn,    Moms    (1739-1786), 
Mcrgen$hmden,  Hebr.  version,  810 ; 


Bm>ly  to  LavAt^,  457. 
f  endez,    D 


Mendez,    David   Fntnoo    (i8th   o.). 

nnvT'  'T  *79  *wyto*  npicPj  876* 
Michael    b.    SUbbethai    (i6th   o.). 

Beep.,  480.  a. 
Michael  of  ffieiui(i8(ho.).    irorOY 'c> 

478. 
Miriam  b.  Wolf  b.  Joeef  (i8ih  c). 

Obituary  notice  on,  848  6. 
Moise  di  Lassano  (i8th  c).    Letter, 

Ula. 
Montefiore,   Joeef  Jacob   (i8th  c). 

Writing^  60. 

—  Lady  (19th  c).    Journal,  667. 

—  Moees  (1789- 1885).  Statlitical 
accounts,  628-557 ;  Letters  and 
petitions  to,  674-577. 

MordecaL  Query,  180,  3 ;  ILVO,  2SK0, 
280,  A  31. 

—  Finzi  (15th  c).    Tables,  428,  3. 

—  Samuel  Ghirondi  (died  1853).  Au- 
tograph works,  56-58,  160-186, 
477;  'a-no  mai,  481;  pew  Vip, 
*81,5. 

—  Aaron  Oinxburg  (19th  c).  non 
pVDi,  561,  I. 

—  b.  Honein.    QVD,  481,  lie. 

•— b.  Isaac  b.  Qaml^i  (i6-i7th  c). 
Letter,  116  B. 

—  Isbftn  (i8th  c).    nT),  257. 

—  Jis^i  (15th  c.?).  Poems,  871, 
lie. 

—  K9h6n(i6-i7thc.).    Letter,  464. 

—  HaUSvi  (i7-i8th  c).  Glosses  119, 
I  ^ ;  On  i^oni^s,  119,  a  e. 

Moses  ...  in  Florence  (15th  c). 
D^  p,17, 1  a;  ni«m,  17, 1  h, 

—  Abbfts.    vnT,229. 

^  b.  Abraham  Catalano  (17th  c). 
Poem,  478  6. 

—  b.  Abraham  Provinxiale  (died 
1575).    Reeponsa  and  Letters,  114. 

—  b.  Abraham  Sarftthi,  Kesp.,  480, 

3. 

^  Al  Ashqar  (i8th  c.).    Letter,  111. 

—  Ashkenad  (14th  c.  ?).  Cabbalistic 
notes  on  behalf  of,  868  «. 

—  Basula  b.  Abraham  (Ghir.,  348, 
i6th  c).    Besp.,  680,  3. 

—  "sma    (15th  c?).     Poems,   871, 

ni/. 

—  of  Brussels.    Tterom  mn,  108,  2  c. 

—  of  Bonzlau  (iSth  c).  Novellae, 
158. 

—  Corduero  (i6th  c).  ym  iw,  824, 
I ;  Abstracts  from,  848,  i. 


Moses  of  Coney  (13th  a),  mso  "too 
Wan,  121;  Glosses  on,  108,  3d; 
124, 1  Tsee  also  108]. 

—  HakkOhen  b.  Crispin.  Abstr.  from 
'n  fe  'c,  108,  3  g. 

—  b.  EUeier  Hall6vi  (i6th  a?). 
Query,  114. 

—  b.Elieser9ayy  (i8tho.).  Letter, 
Ula. 

—  b.  Esra  (i  3th  c).  d^td,  190,  C  c ; 
196  b;  Poems,  862,  II,  VIL 

—  b.  Isaac  Halayo  (i6th  c.).  Com- 
mentaries on  Canticles  and  Ruth,89* 

—  b.  Israel  ]?1nsi  (i6th  0.}.  Besp., 
480,3. 

—  b.  Judah  Benjamin  Has-Selaridi, 
(14th  c.  ?).   -nrr^n  nbon,  214,  A. 

—  b.  Judah  crown  ]o  (14th  c.).  Super- 
oomm.  to  Ibn  Esra,  10,  47. 

—  b.  Josef  de  Traui  (i6th  c).  Besp., 
109. 

—  Kohen  Tordesillas  (14th  c).  'o 
"tvn,  288 ;  TXsroHn  nt9,  ibid.,  2 ; 
284. 

—  Latif  (isthc.).    Player,  249,  7. 

—  de  Leon  (13th  c).  nnion  'c, 
Abstr.,  124,  17. 

—  Hal  Levi  (1 3th  c).  [ntfo  'd]  Com- 
pilation of  ritual  rules,  186. 

—  Meshullim  hal-Levi  (16-  17th  c). 
Kesp.,  116  tt. 

—  9ayyim  Lusatto  (1707- 1747). 
Prayer,  185. 

—  Bonito  Provinziiae  (i6th  c). 
Horoscope,  124,  15. 

—  Maimonides  (11 35 -1304).  mco 
7n\n  Index  to  Books  XII-XIV^ 
156,  3 ;  Abstracts  from  mvi  TxywQ, 
108,  3/;  from  Comm.  on  Mishnfth, 
ibid.,  I ;  nw,  484,  7  h ;  Bespp., 
97 ;  108,  4  a ;  p*n  m^H,  498,  2 ; 
mpTOP  rfixo,  481,  4;  Medical,  »pD 
nvD,489,  i;  Anecdote  on,  484, 5 6; 
Comm.  on  mm  mvo,  95  ;  266,  4 ; 
278,  3  ;  AUrihuied :  Letter,  481,  4 ; 
Poem,  868,  d  2 ;   oi'm  ravn,  288  6. 

—  b.  Maimun  Al  B&s  (i6th  c).  i\d 
nrniM  ^"3, 886,  3. 

—  Mendelssohn.    See  Mendelssohn. 

—  b.  Mordecai  (14th  a?).  Besp., 
180,  3. 

—  b.  Mordecai  Proven9al  (16th  c). 
Besp.,  480, 1. 

—  Al-Mosnino  (i6th  c).  Poem, 
862,  VH. 

—  b.  M1IS&.  Comm.  on  the  Thirteen 
Bulee,  158,  I  a;  Tio^nn  ^t\  ^, 
ibid.&. 
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MoseeNahmttnid68(i3thc).  Comm. 
on  Pentateuch,  18, 2  ;  on  Isaiah  lii. 
13,  88,  2  ;  Novellae,  80,  61,  68  6; 
Respp.,  100  6;  108,  a  a;  124,  13; 
Letter,  461,  A  a ;  Prayers.  247, 4  c ; 
258,  A  e;  406,  3;  PhUoe.,  lo^ 
VnMH,  497,  i;  Polemical,  rro^,  461, 
I ;  Sup^xjomm.,  64,  66,  ISO,  ii; 
attrib.  Homilj,  486  c. 

—  Hannaqd&n  (13th  c).  ppsn  'd, 
408. 

—  b.  N&thSn  amin  (i6-i7th  c). 
Resp.,  116  qq* 

—  Padnbeno  (18th  c).    Query,  HI  Z. 

—  Qamhi  (13th  0.).    l^no,  217  Ac,  i. 

—  Rapp  (1 8th  c).    Kovellae,  168. 

—  HayV  Recaoati  (i7-i8th  c),  Ulp. 

—  Rieti  (14th  c).  Poems,  124,  5  s ; 
488  r;  O'bwwn  ppo.  124,  5/;  rruH 
TQlh  -ir,  488  q, 

—  Sachs  (1858).  mfewA  T«,  401; 
Der  Sammler  and  TTDns  p«^,  414. 

—  Al  Shekh  (16th  c).  Resp.,  116  kk, 

—  SamhOn  (19th  c).  Letters,  164, 
183.  ' 

—  b.  Samuel.    onDVD,  282  (. 

—  b.  Senior,    ban  Vp,  160,  a. 

—  S0fer(i758).  Re8p.,146a;  450,a. 

—  Hayyim  irpoiD  (1778).  Autogr. 
Poems,  886. 

—  b.  Tabb5n  (13th  c).  Transl.  of 
MaimQni's  Comm.  on  riMD,  484, 
76;  Comm.onlbnGabirorsniTTm, 
297, 1 ;  jrhnrsm  'd,  294,  i. 

—  Taqfl.    D>on  ana,  800. 

—  Vernon  (i6th  c).    Letter,  116  p, 

—  Zaocuto  (17th  c).  riTOwn  ♦«nw, 
861;  fuyn  %  867/;  nown  tid, 
ibid.Z;  Cttrm,  849,  i;  Marriage 
ceremony  according  to,  846,  4; 
D^VD,  286. 

Mosa  b.  Tttbl  (13th  c).    See  Sol.  b. 

Immanuel  Dafieira. 
Muscato,  Leon  (died  1573).    Reqp., 

114. 

NaftSU.    01068,168. 

—  Hirsch  Goelar  (i8th  c).  rruM 
•©10,  806. 

of  Lublin.    Will,  848  c. 

Nahman  b.  Meir  Rappoport  (i8th  c). 

TODcn,  846. 
Nfthttm  Foa.    nn,  248  c. 
N&thin  (17th  c.  ?).    Respp.,  109. 

—  b.  Isaac   (14th  a),     rropn,   180, 

150* 

—  b.  Jehiel  (ii-iath  c).  Trwn  'd, 
416. 


N&th&nMarigi(i9thc.).  LetterB,161, 
178. 

—  b.  Menahem  (i6th  c).  Resp., 
480,  a. 

—  of  Aigre  (15th  c).  Letter,  166, 3. 

—  b.  Moses  HannoTer  (17th  c). 
psn  "Tfv,  846,  I. 

—  Ottolenghi  (i6th  c).  Letter,  464. 

—  b.  Simon  (14th  c.).  m3pn,180, 15  a. 

—  Spiro  (died  i6oa).  jro  miMO 
881  a ;  882 ;  Glosses  on  the  mm 
117,  I,  4. 

Kathanael  b.  Aaron  Jacob  Segre  (died 
i6<)i).    apr  -»Dr,  482,  i. 

—  Ejwpi  (15th  c).    buiirb  nny,  269. 

—  hal-Levi(i7a7).    Certificate, Ul e. 
Kehemiah    of  rrpM^Ti.       Liturgical 

Glosses,  479,  37  c 

—  Hayyfln  (i8th  c).    Letters,  469. 
Kehunyah  b.  Haqqaneh.  Ttrm  rton, 

828,  a. 
Nessim,  S.  (19th  c).    Letter,  188. 
Ifieto,  David  (1654-1738).    p  moo, 

807. 
Nissimb.  Jacob(iithc.).  onnonte, 

484,9;  nTi,  244/. 

—  b.  Reuben.  Autogr.  Commentary 
on  Genesis  ao ;  Novellae  and  Resp. 
90,4;  98,94,  i;  101. 

Nurlingen.    See  Aa^on  David. 

Obadiah  Sfomo  (i6th  c).  Commen* 
tary  on  Psalms,  86,  i. 

Oppeiiheim,  David  (18U1  c).  Cata- 
logue of  books,  616. 

Paltavai  Gaon.    Resp.,  101. 
Pas  (B.  de).    Accounts,  289,  4. 
Peres  b.  Elijah  (14th  c.?).    niDcnn, 

69 ;  Glosses,  101  c;  104,  I ;  180, 

aa ;   ns^Vn  rules,  180,  13 ;  162,  i ; 

TC2, 166,  I. 
Peres  hak-KOhSn.    Commentary  on 

«rTp,  487, 4 ;  Tvhyyo,  846,  3. 
Petrus  Hispanus  (13th  0.)    Summula, 

806, 6. 
Philipson.    See  Teller. 
PhineasAshkenaEi(i8-i9thc.).  Tarp 

mc^TD,  142,  5 ;  ^•nw'  nrroi,  222. 

—  b.  Josef  cncTTn  (19th  c).  Letter, 
176. 

Piperno,  Abraham  Baruch  (19th  c.). 

Poems,  620,  16;  622. 
Poppers.    See  Meir. 
Profet  Dan^n   (i4-i5th  c.).      nroo 

■HEM,  406 ;  onan  no»b3,  447 ;  itwm 

jrx\2M  ^Ttn  bH,  801,  4;  446,  i; 

Letters,  262,  3;  481,8. 
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Pnrbach  (1433  -  1461).  Theorica, 
428,5. 

Qaifi.    VTD,  S29. 

Qalonymos  b.  GenhOm  (14th  c). 
Qnenr,  180,  3. 

—  Nan  (13th  0.).    rmrrw,  481,  1 1. 

—  b.  QiUoiiyinoB  (i3-i4th  c.).  rooo 
D'llD,  865,  I. 

Ibn  QapriL    nvpa,  247,  4* 

Ribbinowios,  Meir  (]9ih  o.).    HTOO 

rmn,  620,  3. 
Ra&el  Baruoh  b.  Abraham  (1810). 

uwn  Vip,  252. 

—  Birdogo.    rvanw  'an  "»wp,  141,  a. 

—  Kohen  (iptb  c).  Diiooane,  409  d, 

—  Segre  (19th  0.).    Lettw,  174. 

—  Josef  TreveB.  Po«mi,479,36&-«. 
276. 

Bappoporty  Morits  (19th  c).  Mote, 
885. 

—  Kabm&nb.  Meir  (17th  o.).  no3on, 
846,  I. 

—  S.    8ee  Solomon. 

Beuben  b.  Jaoob.    Poems,  884. 

—  of  Modena  (18-1 9th  c).  Hymns, 
287,1. 

Bivlin,  Josef  J9el  (19th  0.).    Poem, 

890. 
Romanini.    See  Aaron  Masliah. 
Rmnili,  Elijah  and  Samuel*  Hesekiah 

(i6tho.).    Letter,  114. 

Saadyah  Gaon  (died  943).  Arabic 
version  of  Pentateuch,  2, 8 ;  D'QIOh'd 
Contents,  488,  9;  AUrib,  Arabic 
Midrash  on  Decalogue,  192 ;  nbon 
-invn,  248  b.  Prayers,  247,  iic; 
254a;  4S7.$b. 

Sa'adyah  b.  Elijah.  'prnxD  (1684); 
Autograph  works,  421. 

—  nwno.    BTD,  190,  A  3. 

Sabato  Isache  AJnbrou.   Yiaggio,  &c., 

520,  13. 
Sachs.    See  Moses. 
Sacrobosco(i4a6).  D^DV<n»nD,424,i. 
Salman  Kitdnger  (15th  0.).     Reepp., 

146  X,  158. 
Samson,  Jaoob  b.    Conmientary  on 

n-QH,  217  h. 
Samson  of  Chinon  (1310).    mrro  'o, 

90,  2 ;  157. 
Samson  b.  Efraim  (t4th  c).    n'Opn, 

180,  15  a. 

—  b.  Eliezer  (14th  c).  'towo  "p-o, 
150,4. 

—  Kohen  (i6th  c).    onDip^,  848, 1. 


Samson  of  Ostropol  (died  1648). 
Novella,  158. 

—  KOhSn  (1703).  pVDO  p'so,  255. 

—  b.  SSdOq  (I3-I4th  c).  fyosn, 
180,  33;  150,  I. 

—  of  Sens  (13-1 3th  c).     nXJOiP,  67. 
Samuel,  onDVD,  288  a. 

—  Arohevolii  (died  1611).  Poem, 
182;  Letters,  464. 

—  Gazes  (i6th  c).    Query,  114. 

—  Hayyan  (17th  c.).    Letter,  116  y. 

—  b.  1D^  (17th  c).    Letter,  116  aa, 

—  Abohab  (1646-1657).  Letters  and 
Respp.,  112;  482,  i. 

—  [^roHt]  of  Cremona  (i6th  c). 
Letter,  114. 

—  b.  Daniel.    Letter,  461,  B  6. 

—  b.  Jaoob  (i  5-1 6th  c).  npVn  mofcn, 
217  ilk 

—  Judah  Katienellenbogen  (i6th  c). 
Respp.,  464 ;  480,  3. 

—  KohSn  of  Tiberias  (19th  0.). 
Letter,  164. 

—  Leb  Gddenberg  (19th  c) .  Letter, 
174. 

—  Schmelke  b.  Meir  (17th  c.). 
no3Dn,  846,  i. 

—  b.  Moses.    Resp.,  loi. 

—  b.  Moses  Dlugotsch  (1700).  rm:iM 
Snov  rPre&oe  only),  182. 

—  Isaac  b.  Moses  9<^yy  Finzi  (1845). 
ncTD  rruoD,  858. 

—  b.  Moses  KOhSn  (1831).  Poem, 
889. 

Samuel  MotQt  (14th  c).  onno  rhyo, 
10, 48 ;  mvro  yrmo,  180, 31 ;  279, 
I ;  808  a ;  488,  10. 

—  Hannigid  (nth  c).  Tio^n  m^o, 
474,  3. 

—  b.  PerahySh  (i6th  a).  Poem,  862, 

vn. 

—  Hallevi  b.  Sa'adySh  (16  c).  Resp., 
116  ce. 

—  Portaleone.  Commentary  on  rrrs^'o, 
815  a ;  p-tno  'd,  479,  i ;  Commentary 
on  nsv  for  Sabb.  Han.  479,  37 A; 
Letter,  479,  16  6;  Glosses  on  Al- 
F&si,  480,  4. 

—  b.  Sarsa  (t4th  c).    ^DV  V^3D,  282. 

—  chxo  of  Genoa  (1757).  Letter, 
1480. 

—  Schlettstadt  (17th  o.).  pep  "STio, 
129,9a. 

—  b.  Solomon  Isaac  (i6th  c.).  Resp., 
480,3. 

—  b.  Tabbon  (13th  c.).  mw  noip^, 
218,  II;  297,  4;  479,  37  a;  lOHO 
vnon  rPVTif  transl  297,  5. 
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Suno«l  Taqn  (i6Ui  o.).  Hasp.,  110  a. 

—  d6Veohiori6tho«).  B6ip.,480,3. 

—  Pftrdo  (I9tb  o.).    Letter,  176. 

—  Warborffb.  Jacob  Mmipacb  ( 1 783). 
Stiov  np7|  16. 

SMidorNemtes(^7tlioeiit.).  Semioii, 

158. 
»SangninettS,  B.  P.  (19th  o.).    Poem, 

620, 14. 
Sappir,  Jacob  (19th  c).    Poem,  400. 
Sanuohn,  Elijah  (1875).    nvo  mtvD, 

623. 
Saul    Fomillgini  (19th  0.).     Letter, 

178. 

—  Kohen  Kataenelleiitohn  (i9ih  0.). 
Letter,  164. 

Sohoeiifeld,Baraoh(i9thc).  Letters, 

488,  176  d. 
$ebi  HirMh.    Letter,  488,  3. 

(1845).    moi  Tc,  521. 

Segora,  P.  (1841).    Sermon,  559. 
Seligmami  Bing  €)ppenheimer  ( 1 5th  c.) 

D'iTOO,  146 ;  \n  rm,  808  6. 
Semab.    life  of  Isaac  Loria,  825,  I. 

—  b.  Abraham  (i6th  c).       Beep., 
480,  a. 

Shabbethai.    vpd,  229. 

—  D*3pino  (i8th c).  nmo  ittdo  dgtDi 
142,  a. 

—  RafiMl  (17th  c).    ...  mcrfivn  'c, 
844. 

—  ElbSnftii  Treyes  (19th  c).   Letter, 
164. 

Schajjin.    See  Israel. 

Shamm&sh.    Qt^,  220. 

Shar^Sl  (bHmHv).    Poem,  408,  7  a. 

Shealtiel  Oraiiam>.    Prayer,  120,  8  0. 

Shem   TOb    b.    Abraham    b.   GSOn 

(14th  c.).      Saperoom.    on    Na^i- 

mftnides,  487, 6.  ym  00  VD,  18, 5 ; 

•won 'd,  481,  17. 
Ardntial  (i4tb  o.).    See  Israel 

Israeli  b.  Josef. 
b.   Isaac   ShafrQt    (14th    c). 

rmt  rora,  46 ;  |ra  pK,  286. 
b.  Palqera  (13th  c).  noan  n»win, 

272 ;  van  nD3m  'd,  278,  i. 
Shemaryfth    of    N^groponte    (I3a8). 

Letter,  805,  I. 
Silberbeii|r,S.(i8ao).  Letter,  488, 30. 
Simbah.     Isaac  b.  Moses  (18th  a). 

c^n^  Trr\Hf  400,  3. 

—  Kalimani  (1771).    nrt,  284,  b  7. 

—  Lozatto  (died  1663).     Besp.,  100. 

—  Qalonymns.    nbiao  nroin,  872. 

—  b.  Samuel  (14th  o.).    nupn,  180, 
15  a. 

—  b.  Solomon.    On  -owr,  805,  a  5. 


Simmel,  Wolf  (x8th  a),    apr  rmo^ 

15L 
Simon  Ashkenld(i6-i  7th  c).  Besp., 

116  i{. 

—  L5vi(i6a).    Letter,  464. 

—  Simon  b.  $emal^  DQrin  (1361- 
1444).  msH  po  PrefiMse,  62,  3; 
Besp.,  108,  a  a.  Poems,  862,  VI  ; 
404, 1 ;  mvon  riTC,  156,  4. 

Sinriielm,  David.    Poem,  408,  7  c 
Ben  Sirich.    Extracts,  250,  6. 
de  Sola  (1841).    Sermon,  565. 
Solomon,    vtd,  228. 

—  h.  Abbft  MSri  Jaihi  (14th  c). 
n*yvohjnhf  407,  i. 

—  b.  Abraham  Abigedor  (15th  c). 
See  Sacrobosoo. 

^  ]Mao3M  (i6th  c).    Letter,  116  nn. 
— 'b.  Addereth  (i3-i4tb  c).     rmn 

n»3n  Abstr.  108,  a  i ;  Kespp.,  100  h ; 

101  a ;  102,  i ;  108, 1, 3;  124, 10 ; 

180,1,90.  Ck>mmentar7  on  Agida, 

77,  76 ;  Norellae,  88, 84  ;  Prayer, 

486  (i. 

—  b.Ayytlb(i3thc.).  rfnsTn  wacn'o, 
205 ;  Medical  Treatise,  440, 1. 

^-  BenTeniste,  871,  III  c 

—  Bonfed,  see  Sol.  b.  Beuben. 

—  Caroassoni,  rrroin,  868. 

—  b.  Eeekiel  Feiwel  (19th  c).  JTOO 
rmn,  626;  ni3a  rhn,  500 ;  Address, 
560. 

—  b.Gabirol(iitho.V  oo^on  -»too(?), 
265,  266,  I ;  rraffo  vo,  120,  3  a ; 
m-tnw,  104  b;  218,  Ij;  Poems,  862, 
III,  VI;  Glosses  on  nrww,  470, 
27  d. 

—  Elieier  Ghiroodi  (1684),  0^03  nvVD, 
480,  I. 

—  Hanau  (18th  c).  vnp  T)^  ccco, 
412. 

—  ]^aiz&n (iSthc).  D*u^ii  o*irnn  Tiin, 
404,  a. 

—  ^efes.    Sermon  transL,  488,  18. 

—  b.  Immannel  Dafieira  (14th  o.). 
«D3n  »na,  287,  3- 

—  b.  Isaac  (11  -  latb  cV  Commm- 
iaries :  Pentat.,  2 ;  Eariier  Prophets, 
82;  Psalms,  6;  miMn  'd  Extr.  108, 
a  A;  on-cn  'd,  125;  Revpp.,  128; 
180,  9  b ;  166 ;  402,  6 ;  -tvsn  nx^^f 
162,  3c;  216,  Urn;  AUributed: 
CommentaiT  on  rroH,  82,  a ;  76 ; 
227  g  (see  Samson) ;  Glosses,  101 ; 
Glosses  on,  66. 

—  b.  Isaac  b.  Moses  (1593).  Poems, 
266. 

—  b.  Israel  (16th  c).    Besp.,  480,  a. 
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Solomon  b.  Josef  ynan.  Letters,  868. 
«-b.  Judah  Leb  (19th  c).    Poem, 

808. 
^-  b.  L*bi  (14th  0.)*    Comm.  on  'o 

rvorxn  na^own,  274,  a. 

—  Levi,  Poems,  862,, VII ;  871,  Ig ; 

n/. 

—  Lorift  (died  1573).  Resp.,  110  jT; 
Glosses  on  crmo,  117,  a,  4 ;  lu,  117» 
6;107(?). 

—  Salmon  Meir  of  Lamberg  ( 1 8th  c). 
Letter,  111m. 

—  b.  Mesbollam  Dsfieim  Diwin, 
869;  Letters  and  Poems,  868  f 
871,  II  h ;  xoura  noM,  495,  2, 

—  b.  Moses  Al-Ashkar.  DnDi^Dy288a. 
— -  of  Narbonne.   Medical  work,  489, 

a. 

—  Nissim  (I9tb  c).    Letter,  164. 

—  Oliyeira  (i8th  c.).  -vtrm  rnhvo, 
146. 

—  Pappenbeim  (1740-1814).  »rw 
noDia,  498, 1. 

—  ParhCn  (lath  c»).  Diotionaay 
(Abstr.),  410,  4. 

—  b.  nYJC.    Letter,  871, 1  J. 

—  Al-Qabis  (i6th  c).  Comm.  on  the 
mnriD  to  Esther,  14;  Resp.,  825, 
9 ;  Cabbalistic  treatises,  884, 1,  2 ; 
Prayer,  59,  i ;  Poem,  418, 1 1. 

—  Al  Qalai  (19th  a),  nnrr  nroo, 
518. 

—  Rappoport  (i8-i9th  c).  Letter, 
176 ;  Historical  note,  488>  aa 

—  b.  Renben  Bonfed  (1400).  Poems, 
868 ;  Letters,  869  h;  871,  IH  h, 

—  de  Rossi  (1563).    Mosio,  259,  7. 

—  b.  $emah  (DtSiin,  i6th  c).  rvsAo, 

—  b.  ShemftySh  (i6th  0.).  Resp., 
480,  a. 

—  b.  Simon  b.  $ema^  (15th  o.)* 
Respp.,  lOL 

—  Gottlieb  Stem  (19th  c).  Saper- 
comm.  on  Ibn  Em,  5L 

—  Jedidy8hTroki(i7io).  Writings, 
189. 

—  b.  Verga  (i6th  o.).  rrnrr  Ba«, 
160,  a. 

—  Zarqa  (19th  c).  ^wnm  imoaip, 
144. 

Sommerhansen,  H.  (19th  0.).  ^^TV 
7ffnT\,  490y  a. 


Spits,  Jsm  Tsb.    mroi  ^3M,  402. 
Sosmann  (15th  c).    irvm  -new,  187. 

Teller,  Zebi  Eliezer  (19th  c.).  onrm, 

874 ;  rraro  p  -wp,  875. 
Timi,  Matth.   Kissim   (1770-1 77a). 

vrpn  mmo  by  iwy:c  rtin,  887. 
Tobias,    lam  isim  (Abstr.),  488,  8. 

—  b.EUeBer(ii-iatho.).  rmnn«iTD, 
108,  a  n. 

—  Isaac  Banich  (1783).    V*3won  'o, 
809. 

Todros   HallSvi    (13th  c).     Poem, 

279,  4  c ;  trren  nr«,  817. 
Toledo,    cvc,  229. 
Treres  (1648).    Poem,  288  i,  I. 

—  Josef  (i6th  c).    Letter,  114. 

Ullmann,  Hin  (i8th  o.).   XBUm  noon, 
806. 

Yidal  Benyeniste  (15th  c.).    Poem 
(Vidal  b.  L»bi),  862,  VI;  867,  IV ; 

871,  n<;  in«. 

VittaVolteiTa(i8thc).  Letter,lllr. 

Walsikanski,  Josef  (1841).    Letter, 

488,17, 
WeilofEarlsmhe  (iStho.).  Noyslla, 

168. 
Werbel  Elijah  Mordecai  (19th  0.}. 

Poem,  896. 
Wessely,  Hartwig  (i7a5-i8o5).    See 

Mendelssohn. 
Wolf  Austerlitz.    See  Austerlitz. 

Zanyil  of  Cremona  (i6th  c).    Resp., 

114. 
Zeohariah    Plongian   (18th  c).      'o 

rrrai,  825,  3. 

—  b.  Saraq  (i  5-1 6th  c).    Commen- 
tary on  Esther,  48. 

Zedekiah  b.  Abraham  Anaw  (13th  0.). 

BpVn  ^v,  127, 12a 
Zerah  in  France  (145a).    hp  mnn  'd 

3THTCD,  490,  I. 

Zwahyah  Hallevi  Gemndi  (lath  0.). 

m-viw,  481,  II 6;  vra,  229. 
Zimmer   Nathan    Ary8h   b.    David 

(1885).    Cabbalistic  work,  856. 
Zunz,  Leopold  (1794-1885).    Sermon 

488,  18;  Notes  on  Qotte$di«n8ai€h$ 

Vortritge,  488, 19. 
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B.  TITLES. 


nvn  "aMy  by  Elieier  b.  jQd  Hall6vi, 

116,  ISO,  a,  9  d. 
]ra  pM,  by  SbSm  Tdb  b.  iMftc  Shftfrat» 

286. 
nvn  pM,  by  Jndah  Leon  b.  Moses 

Moeooni,  49. 
mmi  "h:^  by  JOm  TC^b  Spits,  402. 
TiaH,  466,  3. 
nwDmnTw,466. 
■pnuHD  mn  St  man,  by  Profet  DdrSn, 

446,1. 
n^ann  rufip  Tca  man,  by  Al-FaribI, 

*86,4. 
rrfn^rem  rroH,  by  Jed&yih  Hi^tpenini, 

281,3. 
idon   rruM,   tniul.   by   Jndah  al- 

Hftriii,  488,  a. 
xno  rruM,  by  Naftili  Hiraob  Ooslar, 

806. 
'n  nonVo  rruM,  by  Abraham  MaimOni, 

408,4. 

tHt©*!  tvnn  'pTn  HmcTP  rnoDD  rruw, 

466,4. 
TTVwn  rroM,  by  Abraham  b.  Meir 

de  Balmes,  201. 
mon   rruM,  by  Abraham  b.  Eara, 

270,5. 
pni  rroM,  by  Maimani,  408,  a. 
isneran  raion  rruH,  by  Leon  of  Modena, 

466. 
^7v^  miM,  by  Elijah  Hayy  b.  Moses 

Ni^ma,  260,  z. 
rmon  jdih,  418,  8. 
imn   -isnHy  by  Abraham  Zakkoto, 

826,4. 
•ttpn  «npn  jrvh  ysy»,  411. 
lOrQ  "ttiM  'd,  by  Tobias,  488,  8. 
r/'n»n  nsx^  by  Elyiqim  Mehlsack, 

847. 
O*^  nnsw,  by  Hayyim  Vital,  828,  a. 
'n  -mt,  by  Hisdsi  Crescas,  281. 
ym  iw,  by  Moses  Cordaero,  824,  i. 


iwn  'd,  by  Jndah  b.  Jaoob  ^<mem, 

886,1. 
to«n    TMy    by    Abraham    Abnlifi% 

816,  I. 
Dyn  m>M,  by  the  Qaraite  Sim^ 

Isaac  b.  Moses,  400,  3. 
nnmM,    by   QaUmymos    Kid,   481, 

II  a. 
rmmM,  by  Zera^iah  HallSyi  b.  Isaac, 

481,  II  b. 

—  by  Solomon  b.  Gabirol  with  Comm. , 
207,  I. 

pobsi     warm,    by    Mattathias    b. 
Moses,  608. 

'STT  TTSh,  461,  2. 

man  nai  n^,  Superoomm*  on  Bashi, 

44,1. 
rroa  p^  by  Solomon  Wolf  Fttwel, 

600. 
DHH  'd,  by  Galenns,  440,  5. 
Tvonn  nsiOMTT  'd,  by  Abraham  b.  Dand, 

274,1. 
nuiOMTT  'd  (contents),  by  Saadyah, 

488,9. 
nrmmD  mmaH,  by  Jndah  L6b  b.  Simon, 

80. 
nso  ncH  '0,  by  Issaohar  Baer  b.  Moses 

Petahy&b,  470,  a. 
t3Ki3  noM,  by  Solcmion  b.  MeshnUam 

Dafieira,  406,  a. 
now  matt,  Ma^r,  rite  of  Algiers^ 

108. 
tatOH  'd,  180,  4. 

apv^  nratt,  by  Jaoob  Marago,  846. 
moiOHn  'd,  by  Elijah  b.  Isaac  Garcas- 

soni,  184. 
nrrm  toh,  by  R.  Snsman,  187. 
vrni  -ncM,  by  Isaac  of  Dttren,  186. 
fnoH  'd,  by  the  Qaraite  Jedidyih 

Troki,  180,  i. 
aViTDSH,  by  Jacob  b.  Mikhir,  426,  6. 

—  (Commentaiy  on),  426,  7. 
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rnoi3  niH,  by  Solomon  Pi^penheim, 

498,1. 
D>oiDn  niariH,  by  Israel  Samoose,  427. 
D^^  mmn,  Pi.  n  by  Aaron  HakkOhen, 

181. 
nbn  DVH,  by  Joihna  Segre,  468. 

mirhn  -nw,  by  Jacob  Poel,  480,  3. 
noKH  jn  ^  n^nn  -nna,  487,  4^. 
noKH  jn  ^  n'S  rton  "nna,  487, 4  «. 
ntDwn  m-npa  marwn  mao  -»W3, 418, 6. 
dVv   nrra,   by  Jedayah   Happenini 

(Gomm.  on),  124,  ao. 
ODan  no3m  'd,  by  ShSm  TSb  Palq6ra, 

278. 
onsian  npy  Vtca,  by  Hisdii  Greacas, 

287. 
apr  rra,  Jacob  b.  Qayyim  Parissol, 

268. 
9«rbH  p,  by  Samuel  Portaleone,  816  a. 
Tn  p,  by  Leon  of  Modena,  466,  a. 
Tum  -|VDn  p,  tianal.  by  Abraham  b. 

Hi8clii,277. 
hm  p,  Comm.  on  nrr  'd,  816  6. 
pnpTno  D'ttnCii^  o^a^an,  410,  7* 
nvpn,  by  Iiaao  Tarf^n,  446,  4. 
iwm  yna,  by  Samscm  b.  Elieser, 

160,4. 
ocan  ^ra,  by  Solomon  b.  Immannel 

Dafieirsy  207,  ^ 

mVnis,  attributed  to  Ibn  Ekra,  486, 

486,5. 
rnV-iia,  488, 1. 
vnn  mViia  d,  486. 
Vprm   nnrw,   by   Efiraim   b.  Jacob, 

476,  2. 
norm  ^rs,  by  Axariah  b.  Efraim 

Figo.  147. 
VD:n  >yu^,  by  Jacob  b.  Sema^,  842,  i. 
crVu^n  'd,  by  Isaac  Loria,  827,  i; 

842,3. 
ion  myoa  (Soc.),  616. 
DTno  p,  by  Josef  b.  Jacob  Montefiore, 

60,1. 
rrmyn  p,  by  Jacob  b.  Eleisar,  407^  a. 

Pp 


rrhSfon  o-a,  Joshua  b.  Vivas  al-Lotrqi^ 
446. 

D^VT  nai,  by  Josef  Jacob  Montefiore, 

60,  a. 
Dim  "Qri,  by  Mordeoai  SArouel  Ghi- 

rondi,  166-177. 
n33i  nn  'd,  by  Becekhyah  Hannaqdan, 

484. 
>'in,  Solomon  b.  MeshuUam  Defieira, 

860  0. 
TTS^xo  1H  TD  mm  *3n,  470, 17  a. 
Typa  TVDTw  *n,  470, 16. 
O'an,  160,  I,  a ;  162,  5 ;  166 ;  481, 

10;    186    (Moses    HaUSvi);    186 

(Samuel  b.  Mordecai  Ghirondi). 
rnp-m  'd,  by  Elieser,  418,  3;  Meir b. 

Jlir,  470, 10. 
©m,  840,  5. 
oVsn  WTTH  840,  7. 
D*a*3nn  cm,  471,  $• 
D'O-)!,  by  Moses  ZakkutO,  840,  i. 
TDiOKn   ji-i,    by  Abraham    Bibago, 

280. 
rrmh  vm,  by  tiayyim  Falagi,  626. 

»V»TDD'Dnn  ^  nron,  428, 4, 

mrcin,421t. 

nrraio^  mnan,  by  Meir  KShSn,  06. 

pan  'd,  418,  7. 

capi  irriT^  Ariste4s'  letter,  486,  3. 

nnotDTD  Wns^  'd,  by  Abraham  Belals, 

668. 
Tr:ffvm  'd,  by  Elijah  Levites,  418,  5. 
oVt^  m3'^  '^D,  by  Joshua  b.  Joee( 

474, 1. 
rrb^,  140.    See  Hilfel  de  la  Torre, 

461,  6;  Judah  Anaw,  216,  11^; 

Mordecai  Sam.  Ghirondi,  186. 
yvi  ny^  mann  frc  Dpao  propn,  627. 
nwsTDan  nffirn  'd,  by  al-FarSbi,  202, 

i;204,i. 

man,  by  Moses  Nahmini,  461,  i. 
rjian  pni  vDan  pa  man,  attrib.  to  Abr. 
b.  Ezra,  480,  3. 
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Tcr  TOI,  1)j  Maftothiai  b.  Mwill, 

879. 
'vm  (Eztnoti  from),  U4,  i6. 
QTW  moi,  by  DftTid  of  Boeca  Hftiiino, 

801,1. 
nrai 'd»  bjZAdMtfkb  PlanguB,  825, 3. 
p-om  'c,  by  JoMf  Qmii^€10,  6. 
ppi*  p*Oi,  by  JoMf  Mmdaeh,  861, 3. 
^9Tio  p^,  by  Mordecai  Said.  Ohiradi, 

178,  481,  I. 
nuTDi  'd,  by  Midiael  of  %fln%  478. 
marom 'd,  by  MoidMii  Saul  Ghiraiidj, 

88. 
noM  nv  by  Vtmd  Majar,  SSL,  i. 

l^Mnvm  pnr]  -ran,  by  Imm  ImeB, 

on  ^1  "nan,  by  Jacob  b.  Mob  Tarn, 

92,  a. 
nTi3M  ^VTvm,  by  Solonon  b.  Addercih, 

484,50. 
on-o  mm  on  *tnin,  by  Ivael  Modena, 

479,  17  K 
Y'in  vmai  *wnn,  by  Jacob  b.  Iiaao 

Finn,  479, 6. 
cniMsn  "onn,  by  Abraham  Broda,  87. 
mw  »wnn,  281,  i «. 
Dimn,  by  Hayyim  Vital,  881 6. 
vnpn  mne  bt  1  v]»v  frm,  by  Mattathka 

NiMim  Tlrni,  887. 
dVv  m,  by  Joikoa  of  Gorooa,  129,  3. 
»Qn  dVv  *^,  by  Abraham  Abulftfia, 

822,  I. 
rpv^vn  nosnn,  by  Hin  UUmaan,  808. 
"iDDon  noon,  by  Ahraham  b.  Eva, 

419,  3. 
PVDI  non,  by  Mordeoai  Aaron  Ginz- 

borg,  561,  I. 
3)M  'd  ^  vrxrm  'd,  by  Zerah,  490,  i. 
jroi  TTVT,  494,  3. 
mn,  DaTid  N&d,  488,  x  h;  Jacob  b. 

Hod&Jih,  180, 1 7 ;  Jacob  Tam,  180, 

18 ;  492,  5. 
Tohnan  pacn,  by  Abraham  b.  9^yya, 

422. 
VDOD  ]vn,  by  Dnran  of  Lonel,  460. 


*1SnV9  XTTCD  ccni)^  142,  3. 

ftm  narc,  479,  7  A 

o^ rosfC,  479,  7c;  495,  r. 

fMDpmn,  by  PMroi  £Qspaaiia(?),  805, 

DMvm  T,  by  GoiBbGm  Hefes,  495,  4. 
mm  T,  by  Hayyim  'yiw,  888. 
Dnvrn,  tcaosL  Sebi  EBeser  Telkr, 

874. 
^rr^  TO*,  by  Ahraham  b.  Ena,  404. 
ixvsynn  tiqsh  niTicm  tc*  (Conm.  en 

no  'd),  268, 4. 
TQjn  TC*,  429. 
oVir  TO*,  by  Isaao  Israeli,  Eztaote, 

180,7. 
nvnc^  'c,  by  Joeef,  488, 1. 
pn^  tr,  by  Joacf  Solamon  of  Oandiai, 

484,  a  a. 
nrr  'd,  Fragm.,  816, 4;  CommfiotanM 

on;  see  Isaac  b.  Ahraham,  Isaac 

theBUnd,  Samoal  PortalaoM  (818- 

815). 
-mm  'd,  atteib.  to  Jacob  Tam,  247, 2 ; 

497,3. 

nopn  -D,  by  Bahyih  b.  Asher,  505. 
onin  HD,  by  Immaauel  b.  Isaac  b.  Si5n 

Bicchi,  154,  i. 
nvTis,  471, 4 ;  Isaac  Loria,  826. 
OTiCdrt  DT  nsns,  by  Mena^em  Asaiiah 

b.  Faao,888e. 
DTicnycn  rmt>,  by  al-Ghazili,  292,  a. 
no^on  roio,  by  Menahem  Aariah  o€ 

Fane,  888  d. 
nrisn  'o,  by  Judah  HallSTi,  267. 
piron  cro,  by  Joahna  Josef  b.  DaTid 

Levi,  881. 
Twro  ^,  by  Abraham  b.  Eva,  428, 6. 
pTpn  »to,  by  Jacob  b.  Makhir,  425, 7. 
kOD-ii  M^b3,  transit  by  Jacob  b.  EbaMr. 

501. 
o^po^Dm  vrtOiT^  'b^,by  Moidsoai  Samuel 

Ghirondi,  160,  i. 
■nobnm  rocon  '^,  by  Josef  b,  Jndah 

ha8-Seiaradi»159. 
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•wpa  dVw  itd  '^j  472  a. 

omon  ip  o*^V3, 413)  9. 

O^n  noVD  'd,  by  Profet  Dfbr&n,  447. 

cnn  vp,  lyy  Jacob  HaUeri  Sappir, 

400. 
TQ3  HC3,  by  Jadah  Abbis,  64. 
mrro  'd,  by  Samson  of  Chinon,  167. 
p-iV3n,  by  Samuel  GumperU,  48a,  a;. 
O'on  aro»  by  Moms  Taqu,  80a 
nvnoi  craro,  by  Isaac,  462. 
vnsp  ynxo  mv>3, 166, 6. 
DT»  nvo,  lyy  Solomon  Gk>tttiab  Stern, 

61. 
msVo   iro,  by  Solomon  b.  Gabirol, 

120,3. 
anD  CO  nn3,  by  Abraham  of  Cologne, 

18,  I. 
am  DO  '\ro,  by  Shem  TOb  b.  Gaon, 

18.  3;  487,  6. 

0*301  tvt6,  417,  4. 

HTsp  noanS  mS,  by  Jotef  Chlqatllla, 

810,  I. 
[nwrfi].   See  Abraham  Zakknto,  426, 

3;   Jacob  Poel,   Mordeoai  Hnxi, 

428,  a,  3,  and  481,  482. 
jrh  ms  jn  m^,  by  Abraham  Belais, 

671. 
crocn  p  urf),  by  Jacob  Semah,  840,  i. 
onrv  onV,  by  the  Qaraite  Sdomon 

JedidySh  Trold,  180,  a. 
TTTonm  *9  mxS,  by  Aaron  MasUah 

Bomanini,  408. 
nrnn  'Wp^,  by  Samnel  b.  TabbQn, 

470,  27  o. 
in  «BipS,  by  David  b.  Bafad  Meldola, 

120. 
rtjpi'i  noanS  woTpn  *cip%  attnb.  to 

Solomon  al-QabIs,  884,  a. 
cravno   noipb,   by  Mordeoai  Samuel 

Ghirondi,  180,  I8L 
raipS,  by  Abraham  Galante,  848,  i. 
xrio  D^py^  lyy  ^yjim  Vital,  827t  3 ; 

426,5. 
Snoo  vp^,  by  Samuel  Warburg,  16. 
m  froS  418,  4. 


cmo^  po^,  by  Solomoii  b.  Abba  M&ri 

Jarhi,  407,  i. 
ncns  p«%  414  ». 

"sosnn  «inMO,  by  Hisdii  Crescas,  288. 
jro  miHO,  by  Nathan  Spiro,  881  a; 

882. 
cn^ymxo,  by  Isaac  b.  Samuel  of  Aooe^ 

828,1. 
rroann  icooa   •nsKO,   by  al-FarftU, 

208. 
cru  noHO,  by  Mena^iem  Asariah  of 

Fano,  888,  lo. 
untn  TOKO,  by  Isaac  Loria,  888,  i. 
vvn  ravhon  nsp  toho,  168,  a. 
onoHO  'd,  88. 
n3MVoa    Huo^    l2y   Bemart   Alberti, 

441,3. 
pipTT  HUO^  by  Benjamin  b.  Judah, 

407,  a;  410,  i. 
nchm  mao,  l^  Samuel  HannSgid, 

474,  a. 
D'S'acn  nmo,  by  Solcmon  b.  Gabirol  (?X 

82,3;  266;  266,1. 
onvna  t»,  by  Josef  Karo,  826,  6. 
apr  nrap,  161. 
mpioo?  r6ao,  846,  a. 
nipioy  n^2D,  lyy  MaimOni,  481,  4. 
VTVHM  n^   by  Ansehno  Attnic, 

270,  a. 
onno  n^30,  by  MairnQni  (see  rf^ro 

mpio9^). 
onno  nb30>  by  Nissim  b.  Jacob,  484, 9. 
onno  nto,  by  Samuel  Motob,  48. 
pHH    )30,    by    Aaron    Berekhya   of 

Modena,  460. 
m  \xo,  by  David  b.  Judah  Messer 

Leon,  200. 
maionn  -010,  by  Isaac  Levi  b.  Jacobs 

617,  a. 
Vnn  xorm,  8. 
riyi  7VTIO,  460,  3> 
-looo   roio^   by  Sa'adyah   b.  Elijah 

Shuraki,  421,  9. 
xnon  '0,  by  Efraim  of  Modena,  804. 
mvi  nffto,  Motes  Mendelssohn's  Mor' 
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geruiundm,  tanaL  bj  Josef  Hen- 

beig,  810. 
nrirmo^D,  481,  i8. 
^ifirap  rruno,  by  Imnuumel  b.  Solomon, 

870. 
p  7VD0,  bj  David  Nieto,  807. 
ywn  *V^  488,  I  d. 
na^-nDTi  y\c^,  828,  8  a. 
MOi  MTO,  by  Mofdecfti  Samoel  Gbi- 

rondi,  66,  57. 
9niain  'd  (Abttr.),  by  David  Qam^, 

479,  la. 
>Gi'  ^o,  by  Samuel  Sana,  283. 
ynson  'd,  by  Isaiah  of  Trani,  182. 
rmtsa  roo,  by  Immannel  b.  laaao  b. 

SiOn  Rioohi,  164,  a. 
irrpmS  VDO,  by  Hesekiah  b.  Isaac 

Baqiida,448. 
*obwi»  Tiobno  pm  |*f>o,  by  Mordecai 

Samuel  Ghirandi,  187. 
mr^  by  Solomon  b.  Semah,  446,  5. 
ms^Vo,  by  Amrim  Amm&r,  119,  a. 
TOten  'd,  488,  1  c. 

maroon  'd,  by  Asber  of  Lnnel,  217  g. 
o^rot),  186a;  146;  148;  149. 
rrnrr  nrro,  by  Solomon  Hayy  al-Qal*i, 

618. 
D*«3  WW  nnrr  nroo,  by  Jndah  HallSvi 

b.  Isaac  Shabbethsi,  468. 
^  rroio  maob  by  Josef  Kchin,  620, 

II. 
nvmo  m^o,  by  Sdcmion  b.  Jodah 

L6b  in  Wilna,  898. 
mwp  mao,  by  Abba  MSri,  271. 
rmn   nnso,    by  Meir   Rabbinowios, 

620,3. 
—  by  Salmon  Wolf  b.  Eisek  Feiwel, 

626. 
naocm  'd,  by  Abraham  b.  EsrS,  419,  i. 
vhnr\  TVDSOy  by  Isaac  Aryeh  Gklbeig, 

892. 
TiCH  novo,  by  Profet  Duran,  406. 
imji  V)-u  mjyo,  by  Josef  ro^nnVn, 

486,6. 
DT3  nc90,  by  Solomon  Ellecer  Ghi- 

rondi,  489,  l. 


nM^rtrtm  novo,  441,  a. 

■m  nn  -m  nrao,  by  David  Meldola, 

607. 
rnson^,  186  a. 
Vron  rwo  'd,  by  Moses  of  Coney,  121; 

Glosses  on,  124,  I. 
nraoi  mso  'd,  R.  Israel,  269,  i. 
Xtpn  mso  'd.  Glosses  on  122-4  (see 

nVun  Tioy). 
onD-ra  YT^  'd,  by  Meir  al-Gnades, 

444  a. 
D^3PH  mno,  by  Sacrobosoo,  transL  by 

Solomon   b.   Abraham  AbigedOr, 

424,  I. 
cm^  nwio  'd,  by  HanSkh  b.  Solomon 

al-Qnstantini,  824,  a. 
pop  »3TIO,  129,  9. 
VD3V  HD*N3.    See  p9fi  K0-n3,  by  Motes 

b.  Habib,  418,  4. 
pvS  Hcno,  418,  I. 

nvD  TWioo,  by  Elijah  Sarasohn,  628. 
D'O^  naivo,  by  Samuel  MO^t»  180, 

31 ;  279,  I ;  488,  10. 
vol  TiTVO,    See  xcitS!%  VoSa. 
V'soon  'd,  by  Tobias  b.  Isaac  Barnch, 

809. 
onnni  o'oan  '^©o,  461,  5. 
-wrOD  i^oo,  486,  a ;  600. 
D^O  "Vvo,  by  Berekhyah  b.  Katronai, 

602. 
mm  rovo,  by  MaimOni,  166,  a. 
IDDOO  (Horoscope),  by  Abraham  Zak- 

kuto,  426,  4. 
Xffyyr\  Xtvh  qdoo,  by  Solomon  Hanan, 

412. 
V03S  pino  'd,  by  Abraham  Zakkuto, 

486,1. 

ppnci3,  by  Joshua  b.  Baruoh,  826,  5. 
D^  p  »|>a,  by  Meir  Poppers,  888,  a. 
D^Dis  nci:,  by  Elieser  Sopino,  46. 
D«o^n  n^^s,  by  Menahem  Samson  Baslla» 

428,1. 
-I03n  *vip*3,  by  Rashi,  162,  3  c ;  216, 

Urn. 
DTioan  'd,  by  Jehiel  Melli,  479, 1 1. 
mo  naon,  Four  Essays,  499. 
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ppsn  'd,  by  Moses  HannagdRTi,  408. 
Tipn  'd,  826,  7* 

mVuo,  346,  3* 

Tninrr  rD"ti  nio,  by  Menahem  AaMb. 

of  Fano,  388  k, 
Vtrm  Vru  itd,  426,  3. 
n>^n  '"y  ©an  ^td,  by  Mordecai  Samuel 

Ghiromdi,  188. 
bir\ty>  niToi  itd,  222. 
rvrhn  mo,  by  Mordecai  Samuel  Ghi- 

rondi,  184,  a. 
rro-un  to  itd,  129,  8. 
IMH  ra^ro  no,  156,  3. 
n3i9on  -tiD,  by  Elijali  HazzSqQn,  211 ; 

214  A. 
nTQ9  niD,  attrib.  to  Ibn  Ezra,  129,  7. 
crMTioKi  D'«3n  "no,  180,  8. 
onion  'd,  by  ihe  pupOs  of  Rashi,  126. 
n'O'on  TiD,  attrib.  to  R.  Azriel,  487, 

onaonon  tc,  by  Ben  Asher,  294,  3. 
m>nm  a''3  to,  by  Moses  b.  Maimflni 

al-Bftz,  886,  a. 
ifrfi  TID,  by  Iiaao  Todros,  486  g. 
vhrrort  tc,  by  Isaac  Loria,  827. 4. 
voan  by  500  nnp  tid,  487,  3  c 

bKTW»  VOV  ITD,  828,  3. 

roTonn  tid,  816,  3;  Oommentazy  on, 

816,  5. 
mTiD,  279,  4  a. 
mTiDH  'd  (Extr.),  by  Moses  di  Leon, 

124,17. 
a"oD.    See  ^lan  nwo  'd. 
nnapn  oro  morBni  cataD,  by  Jacob, 

492,1. 
P''qd.    See  pp  msTD  'd. 

HTDtel  *«?  »B^  WW  by  inpDD,  418,  10. 

Mno^xn  vntDf  attrib.  to  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  829 ;  848,  a. 

'n  n»a  niiay,  260,  i. 

yasm  'd,  by  Abraham  b.  Ezra,  420. 

^KWb   mip,    by  Kathanael   Kaspi, 

269. 
-pon   oVir,   by  Abraham   Catalano, 

478  a. 


Tonn  rfn9,  by  Jacob  Semah  Qayyim, 

841. 
lov  'd,  by  Mena^iem  b.  Jacob  Lon- 

sano,  886. 
-nyn  'd,  by  Moses  KohSn  Tordesillas, 

288,  I. 
nnoMn  1x9  'd,  by  the  same,  288,  a ; 

284. 
rm  nty,  by  Isaac  Pulgi&r,  286. 
D^«3  rmy,  by  Isaac,  468,  a. 
Miip^  )^>  by  Josef  b.  ShSm  T0b  b. 

Sh6m  TOb,  61,  i. 
mmxD  nby,  by  Mordecai  Samuel  Ghi- 

rondi,  182. 
onn  nfrby,  by  Josef  b.  Meehullam  (?), 

266,  a. 
nVian  f-noy,  by  Isaac  of  Ck>rb6il,  122, 

128;  124,1. 
n'oVo  ^Tmn  mcy  j»»,  279,  8  a. 
0>yi3to  >3'a7,  by  Menatiem  Azariah  of 

Fano,  827,  a. 
apr  -tcy,  by  Nathanael  b.  Aaron  Segre, 

482,  I. 
D^nr  yr,  by  Aaron  b.  Elijah,  280. 

—  by  Hayyim  Vital,  861,  a. 

—  by  Moses  ...  in  Florence,  17,  i  a. 
-180,  33;  417, 1. 

yrtffn  'd,  by  Nathan  b.  Je^^el,  416. 
imtn  rv,  by  Absalom,  880. 
■OfS  rw,  by  Davidson,  620,  7. 
u*nffn  'd,  by  Jndah  b.  Bandll&i,  126. 
iMon  'd,  by  ShSm  TQb  b.  Ga5n,  481, 1 7. 

OD3  pHD,  by  Kahmani,  496,  3. 

pDW,  482,  a. 

D*yioiD  'd,  by  Darid  Silva  b.  Abraham, 

288  a. 
rpDTO  TiD»>n  b^3  TiD»«  wn'D,  479,  a4. 
TDan  WTVD,  166,  5. 

bKpirr  wiTD,  by  David  Qamhi,  824, 3. 
miron  wtd,  by  Simon  b.  Sema^, 

166,4. 
rwiTH  mD  TID  Vy  vyvD,  479,  33. 
frrn  noD  vn>D  (attrib.  Hammai  GUn), 

816,  a. 
no  bw  oy^D  'i  b»  «iTD,  278,  a. 
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[pTirvi  vm]  ConBMiitery  on  4lie 
MAtiior,  by  EBezer  b.  Nathin,  961. 

imowH  viTOy  bj  Ssl^gimiin  ^ii|f 
Oppeaheim,  146  a, 

DTI*30I  0*30l  |01  Vp  ViD^  464* 

rrobn  vdd,  by  Lniah  b.  EUj«h  (the 

yoimger),  9S,  i. 
^aMno^  'd,  tanaL  by  Jaoob  Ansloli, 

n^«ain  ono,  by  Elyddm  M<>MMolr 

(eoDtui.)t  496. 
TWO  YVD,  by  MMmnni,  489|  z. 
nil  nriD  (by  Dftykl  Qamhi),  409. 
pvio  'd,  479,  a. 

pnaS  *as,  by  Sebi  Hinch  Gelberg, 

892  5. 
jr6  n-is  [by  JomT  b.  Axariab],  129, 

180. 
nmn,  by  N»fUH  Hindh  of  Loblin, 

848  c 
—  by  Jndah  He  HStid,  92,  3. 
fiKH  mtr,  hy  AbnJuun  b.  H!yyi» 

428, 1. 
dVitti  mi9,  by  ItMo  b.  La^  275,  a. 
nro   rora,  by  Shem  Tob  b.  Iiaao 

ShafrQ(,46. 
irirr  -ms,  by  Joeef  b.  Abraham  b. 

Siyfth,  818. 

F|C3  nrapt  by  Mordeoai  Samael  Ghi- 

rondi,  161-164. 
nSapn'D,  by  Abraham  b.  Daod,  474, 3. 
rm  ^ip,  by  Meir  Jacob  Maigoliouth, 

620,4. 
on'vn  Vtp,  by  Baikel  Barooh  b.  Abra- 
ham, 252. 
pro  Vip,  by  Mordeoai  Samuel  Ghi- 

rondi,  481,  5. 
yomcm   DniDnp,  by  Bolomon  Zarqft, 

144. 
i"3nn    mna   dttm^,   by   EUeser  b. 

Nathan,  475,  i. 
TTO  po  D-nu^,  by  Joehua  K  Iirael 

Benyeniste,  877,  i. 
D»VDT>n  nnp,  485. 


ITOMTT  TTTVtp,  6S^  3. 

D'Ocn   rmsp,    by  Mordeoai 

6fainmdi,179. 
TT37,  ^  Jehid  o"ti,  124,  5. 
ivcr  ]p,  by  Joeef  b.  Jaoob  Montefiote, 

69,  $• 
vp  mrp,  by  Joeef  E»>bi,  249,  6. 
D'Tttjn   ^yvD  ^3iMoi   33p,  by  Jaoob 

Baman,  877,  2, 
ntp*ui  ntTD'nw  *3n  i^sp,  by  Bafael 

Birdogo,  141,  a. 
nvriTD  no^  "^^sp*  ^^>  '• 
nu3^  rnam  -nsp  [Bahyi  b.  Baqftda], 

264. 
^SMOMIOSt  -ttip,  426,  5. 
pKn  rms  -nsp,  by  Jodah  Hamiin, 

428,  a. 
mnvT  nil  msp,  by  Jadah  Briel,  142, 5. 
MTpo  *13QPV)  nsp,  by  Jodah  b.  Bal*&m, 

406,  I. 
p^,  561y  a  a. 
rrisro  p  -tvp  (tranil.),  by  Zebi  EUeaer 

TeUer,  875. 

n^'^iK-i  'd,  by  EUeier  b.  J09l  Halleyi, 

115 ;  Abetracts,  488, 15. 
moK  VH-i,  by  laaao  Abravanel,  484, 

30. 
HDin  rrvin,  by  Shem  TXb  PalqOra, 

272. 
D%D  11,  by  Israel  Latit  275,  i. 
]n  rm,  Judah  (or  Samuel)  b.  TabbOa, 

266,3;  424,  a. 
nroM^  HTOOTioi  vrif  472,  6. 
minrr  m,  by  Jacob  Poiton,  479,  4. 
pn  ^  iHH  mm,  811. 
D^Di  (GlosMi  on  »"nH  iro),  119,  i. 
inw  'Ji^n  (Poem),  488,  a9. 
mwin  'd,  442, 
c^xffrv  crvisn  up,  by  Solomon  HairiUi, 

494,  a. 

nnM  roMO,  by  Leon  of  Modena,  465,  i. 
nrvDD  iw»  ^  miwm  m^Mw,  487, 

40. 
rp  mw,  by  Joeef  b.  Viiga,  822,  a. 
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rmrr  vso,   by  Solcmion    b.  V1rg», 

160,3. 
Vp^  '^fyo,  hj  Zedddah  b.  Abraham 

Anaw,  127, 128. 
rob  '3313  wr,  426,  5. 
pvoxo  lr*w,  by  SamsOn  Kffh6n  Modon, 

256. 
mttiw,  by  Jaoob  Wdl,  188,  a. 
V3  iioo,  166,  3. 
HMtrin  HDD,  166,  3* 
p3ntD  "WW  ns*bn  *\v)v,  142, 3* 
[moo],  by  Joaef  Gaon  b.  Abraham, 

166,1. 
jnyaa  njwoi  prw  n^,  by  Iiaao  Beo- 

jamin  AlBchwanger,  880« 
nhnm  tw,  by  Abraham  Banich  Pi- 

pemo,  620,  16. 
n^Dm  'VXD,  by  Abraham,  886. 
Twat  i<v,  by  ZeU  Hiraoh,  621. 
rrfrsfob  'vw,  by  Moset  Saohi,  40L 
•uian  pi  bp  TXD,  478,  a6  o. 
onocn  TOTO  a'wbH  tw,  266. 
oniGb  n>v,  288  <l. 
nVnn  n^,  Israel  Simon  Shajin,  888. 

—  Josef  Biylin,  880. 

—  Judah  b.  Dayid  b.  Aaron,  88L 
m^,  by  Abraham  Banich  Pipemo, 

622. 
nibnn   n^,   by  H.  Sommerhansen, 

480,  2. 
ntin  n*v,  by  Mendel  Lindo,  888. 
rnnarrtw  'd,  468,  a. 
\Ffnyn  'd,  by  9iyya  b.  Solomon  b. 

Qabib,  188. 
nVTO  infro,  by  Solomon  Oliyeira,  146. 
yn(9  fnVo,  Abstracts,  142,  4. 
nbapn  tMw  (Abstr.),  478, 19. 
O^Vrm  vnao,  by  Gabriel  b.  Judah  Vitri, 

860. 
drsm  onavn  'o  (transL),  by  Solomon 

b.  AyyQb,  286. 
TT^n  xofov,  by  Jaoob  Sappir,  620,  6. 
D'WTiom  rTOiD3bMn  ipw,  284,  4. 
no*nan  iw,  418,  3* 
iirrom  isxo,  848,  6. 
*rasn  -qpv,  by  Katimftni,  487|  i. 


noD  H^  «0D  'm  irviv,  by  Isaao  Locia, 

828,  I. 
won  tw,  278,  4  6. 
OTT  w*i  yoyOf  882,  3» 
D«nn  ivo,  by  Todros  Hall6vi  AbnhAa, 

817. 
ravn  nvo  [see  ]ro  nmHo],  882,  i. 
cro«n  "TO,  by  Isaao  b.  al-Lati!^  276, 

488,  I  a. 

—  by  Jacob  b.  Sbeshetfa,  487,  i. 

—  by  Josef  Chiqatilla(attrib.),  818,  a. 
Mnpsn  ppn  yexo,  848,  3. 

n-iiH  nrv,  by  Josef  Chi<)atilla,  820,  x. 

—  826,10. 

»nn  ryfftD,  by  Isaao  of  Daren,  162,  a. 

rrtS  nam,  by  Abraham  Belais,  662. 

"npa  now,  406,  a. 

ps  n]W,  by  Josef  Cbiqatilla,  820,  a. 

pTsn  nw?,  278, 4  c 

p2n  nro,  by  Nathan  b.  Moses  Hann- 

oyer,  846,  I. 
nnvn  nw,  by  Jonah  of  Gerona,  802, 

a  a. 
Dnsv  'd,  by  El'&zar  of  Worms,  188,  i. 

—  by  Isaac  of  Duren,  216,  II  n. 

—  by  Judah  b.  Moses  Daniel  Bomano 
(Transladons),  276,  a  a. 

in*  ncv,  by  Abraham  b.  Esra,  484,  i. 
omavn  "w,  by  Joshua  Segre,  186,  i. 
nnovi  pro,  by  Bahyi,  42. 
CTD^S  TO  (Gomm.  on  Immanuel  b. 
Jacob's  astronomical  work),  428,  $. 

Twoh  nVnn,  by  Abraham  M.  Lunoz, 

624. 
nVuo  nroin,  by  SimJj^h  Qalonymos, 

872. 
nV^  pm,  by  Elijah  MordeoiU  Werbel, 

886. 
nrrtnnn  'c,  440, 4. 

criM  niiVm,  by  Samuel  Al  (Hzi,  476. 
^-iMH   nYiVm,   Biographies   of  Isaac 

Loria,  840,  a. 
btriKH  nrfnn,  486,  7. 
bmvr  ^:i  nnVin,  by  Mordecai  Samuel 

Ghirondi,  477. 
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nswi  w»  mim,  by  Jacob  SobeLi,  448. 

SeeaUo460. 
nmi  min,  661,  a  &. 
rrrr  n-nn,  by  Soloiiion  b.  Adderethi 

216,  Hi. 
':i03nrv  by  Jadah  al-^Arisi,  247,  7* 
naiDnn  'd,  by  Iftkyyvm  Vital,  426,  i. 
TnQTtn  rmipoi  mcnbyn,  by  EOiabbeUiai 

RafiMl,844. 
hnrw*  mMDHy  by  Jonathan  Eibeniohtitz, 

148. 
o^w  nrayS  nScn,  488,  3. 
fernsrt  rr*m  r6Dn,  214  A. 
Timn  rte\  by  Moses  b.  Judah  b. 

Benjamin  kas-Se&ridl,  214  A. 


ropn  p  'H'Jinj  'ib  nn*n  rl^cn,  828,  2 ; 

487,  5  «. 
n3i«nn  ^aipn,  by  Menatiem  Azariah  of 

Faao,  888,  i. 
nupn,  by  B.  CrenhOm,  461,  4. 
rrAnpn  rropn,  186  c 
U3VMD  mVnpn  iropn,  180, 15. 
Y^aon,   by  SamsOn  b.  SidOq,    180, 

aa. 
mivn,  by  Moaee  Safer,  450,  a. 
K313-U  'avjo  naiwn,  186  e. 
cr^iion  niaivn,  86, 88. 
HTiTr  T  b]?  ^ICTBT  nv^on,  transl.  by 

David  Franoo  Mendei^  876. 
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C.  WRITERS. 


Abner,  258. 

Abraham  Samaon  b.  Israel  Leri  Pobini 
in  Turin,  846. 

—  b.  Judah  of  nonpir,  167. 

—  David  b.    Samud   Abraham   in 
Anoona,  486. 

Coronel  (N.  N.),  188. 

David  vnnH  isnpioa,  426. 

—  b.  mro  Al  (^a,  8. 

—  b.  Nissim  H&rGf^  b.  Yivaa,  7. 

Eiraim  b.  Sebi  Hirsoh  b.  Leb,  116. 
El&zar,  267. 
Elb&nan  Foa,  188. 
Ezra  b.  Isaac  b.  Ezra  b.  Isaac,  of  Fano, 
816. 

Goldberg  (Alexander),  601. 

—  (B.X  268,  287,  800,  405,  420. 

Hezekiah  Rafael  b.  Hayyim,  276. 

Immannel  Hayy  in  mVid'H,  505. 
Isaac  b.  Eliezer  hak-KQhSn,  218. 

—  b.  Josef  Hayyim  in  Morocoo,  828. 
of  Portugal,  12. 

—  Nigre,  821. 

—  b.  Samuel  Hezekiah,  802. 

—  Shushan  b.  nn,  469. 
Isaiah  b.  Jacob  of  JMico,  46. 
Israel  b.  Abraham,  6. 

—  Simon  Schajin,  527. 

Jacob  b.  Gershon  hak-K5h8n,  Ash- 
kenazi  of  Neustadt,  218. 

—  Hajjftj,  101. 
Jairb.Shabbethai,418. 
Jehiel  Ajhkenazi,  162. 
Josef  Eppensaok,  87. 


Josef  Menahem  Treves,  454. 

—  Murdach,  851. 

—  b.  Solomon  MtLsa,  886. 

Joshua  Baruoh  Isaiah  Aryeh  b.  Jehiel 
Josef  Jonah  of  n»rn3M,  826. 

—  b.  Josef  David  in  Troki,  189. 

Kirchheim  (R.),  476. 

Mdr  b.  Isaac,  128. 
Menahem,  47. 

—  b.  Elijah  de  Rossi,  269. 
Mish&ei,  48. 

Mordecai  b.  AbigedSr,  271. 

—  ^snD,  228. 
Moses  b.  Ellas,  415. 

—  b.  Shem  Tob  b.  Habib  in  TTVikW, 
71. 

—  of  Tortosa,  292. 

Nathan  Neta  Rabbinowioz,  82. 
Nathaniel  b.  Shabbethai  ^m  in  Turin, 

114. 
Nissim  b.  Abdal  Rahmfin  niro  b. 

Solomon  b.  Hazzan  idov,  828. 

—  IS^O  b.  Abraham,  68,  84. 

S&Uti  b.  Josef  b.  Sa'adyah  TiD^,  1. 
Samuel  b.  Isaac,  86. 
Sebi  b.  .  .  .,  487. 

•^  Hirsch  Mordecai  Brandos,  870. 
Shabbethai  K5h8n,  819,  I. 
Shal9m  . .  .  b.  DID",  296. 
Shoenblum  (Benjamin  Wolf),  818. 
Solomon  b.  Isaac  b.  Moses  v^vo,  266. 

—  b.  Josef,  noHoVi, 

Vidal  Bonet  Lunel,  108  e. 
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Aaron -MS*«^  48. 

—  Benjamin  b.  Nehemiah  }f¥ho,  882, 2, 
Abendana,  118. 

Abraham  "airTrr  (?)» SIS. 

—  'bsano  Y\  885. 

—  flnnicuio^  488. 

—  b.  J5ib  iT3>r3,  815. 

—  Joaef  Solomon  Gradano^  84*  85» 
90, 188,  484. 

—  Landadio,  481. 

—  Leb  b.  Saiah,  78. 

—  Maestro  in  Yenice,  884. 

—  b.  Mahalel  Aziz  in  Ancona,  481. 

—  Monaon,  65. 

—  b.  Moses  Kigre,  831. 

—  ofNizza,444. 

—  Sultana,  867. 

—  di  ?  tnp,  68, 
Amram,  890. 

Angelo  Salvador  BafiaelLnzatti,  142. 
Ashkenazi  b.  Elieaer,  465. 

Bamoh,  805. 

~  b.  Josef  NaaaU  EohSn,  18. 

—  of  Tan^D,  854. 
Bendiz  Marcus,  140. 
Benjamin  Clonsolo,  854. 

—  Pesaro,  47, 72. 

—  Solomon.  888. 
Bresilaa  (M.  J.),  516. 

Carmoly  (E.),  806, 489,  494. 

Daniel  nViia  (Salonica),  851,  i. 
David  Meldola,  890. 

—  Melli,88. 

—  b.  Niasim  HarGfe  b.  Vivas,  7. 

—  Piazza  in  Ferrara,  840. 

—  b.  Bafiael  Meldola^  890. 

Edlein,  dangbter  of  Moses  noViM  in 

Angtborg,  827. 
Efraim  Fiim,  88. 
El'&zar  (Rimini),  214. 
Elti&nSn  b.  Abraham  mtn,  215. 

—  of  Portaleone  b.  Menahem,  24. 
Eliezer  >anais,  258. 

—  b.  Isaac,  410. 

—  ^TD'pn,  409. 
Elijah  Camerino,  254. 
Elyakim  Fimd  b.  Hosea,  88. 


Emmanuel  b.  Uziel  of  Camerino,  816. 

—  Colonna  of  Tmrim,  846. 

Firmidno:  Abraham,  Ba&dt  JomI^ 
GershOn,  Moses,  488. 

Gabrielle  Cesaro,  18. 

^ftyyim  rr^T^,  818. 

—  Josef  David  Azolai,  64,  86. 

—  Paido,  889. 
Heideoheim,  878. 

Heyum  Hirach  in  Harbnrg^  848. 
Hirsch  Leb  Bilig,  194. 
9i8d&i  b.  Moses,  15. 

Ibn  riDHa  of  xTivha,  816. 
Isaac  b.  Elijah  Harom,  481. 
~  Balael  nnzi,  184. 

—  Jeqathiel    b.    Mordeoai   Kaphan 
Kelheim,  12. 

—  Lnzatto,  100. 

—  MarlowCyn«o?),128. 

—  of  Modena,  264. 

—  b.  Moses,  821. 

—  Shabbethai  Dopino,  88. 

—  ilorenzo  di  Benedetti,  148. 

—  Israel  lOOMTon,  62. 

—  Zakknto.  69. 

—  Solomon  Segre  di  Vercelli,  881. 
Isaiah  Heyum  Hirsch,  242. 

—  Leon  Jona  (?),  248. 

[Israel?]   ipnia  b.  Eliezer  ^ayyim, 

828. 
Israel  Goldblum,  850. 

Jacob  b.  Abraham  KohSn,  38. 

—  b.  M'&zar  of  Modena,  315. 

—  Joshua  Baruch  in  Nizza,  388. 

—  Rimini,  314. 

—  Roderik,89. 

—  Sinai  of  Ck>logne,  100. 

—  Trabuti,  85. 
Jaoobo  el  Gomeno,  867. 
Jahya  b.  Aaron,  3. 
Jehiel  Josef;  34a 
Joib  in  vorvt,  318. 
Joel  Hefes,  305. 
Josef  Firniidno,  483. 

—  b.  Halfon,  393,  i. 

—  hak-KOhen,  436. 
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Josef  Hayy  Monddfo,  254. 
^  b.  Jadah,  282. 

—  Beines,  244. 

—  Beiizikri,  127. 
Jodah  Isaac  liorea,  94. 

—  rt3,49. 

—  Samuel    b.    Mesahem    Sinai    of 
Odogne,  100. 

—  HDipKp,  254. 

—  LQb  b.  Tobias,  15. 

~  Zerahyah  Azolai,  127»  128. 

Lanroa  Emanoel  in  AmtteHam,  16. 

Ijazzaro  Lanaon  Hachi^  142. 

Leiser  v*y*i  b.  Abraham  b.  ffimon 

Oppenheim,  248. 
Leon  Colonna,  100. 
Levi  Ti^3«S?  818. 
Lnzatto,  S.  D,,  08,  184,  197,  204, 

210,   217,  407,  419,  425,  489. 

445. 

7VHO,  200. 

Maroo  di  Dona  Liua[tto]y  266. 

Masliah  find,  424. 

—  nVoo,  29. 

Meir  Ck>hen  Belin&nte,  254. 
Menahem  b.  ^  b.  Samson^  121. 

—  Sinai,  815. 

Slie  Midrash  of]  Mordeoai  pHnD,  84. 
oise  Banach  Caranaglio,  285. 

—  Soave,  108,  840. 
Mordeoai,  854. 

—  ^ayyim  b.  Elijah  of  Mordo,  286. 

—  Samuel  Ghirondi,  29,  104,  181, 
184, 188,  268,  259,  485,  489. 

Moses  Cohen  BeUnfante,  254. 

—  T*)i,  287. 

— -  Firmioino,  482. 

—  Meir  Drucker,  194. 

—  Judah  b.  Israel,  290. 

—  Montefiore,  841. 

—  b.  N&hman,  218. 

—  Nal^ias,  88. 

—  of  nDTD,  254. 

—  b.  Samuel  vm^om,  116. 

—  b.  Shem  T5b  b.  Hablh,  71. 

—  Senior,  20. 

NiMun  Fermio,  481. 


Pelegrin  Padoua,  482. 
Peres  b.  Tobias,  15. 

Qalonymos  b.  Jacob,  208. 

Ba£ftel  xmrnti^  48. 

—  b.  Gershdn  Firmidno,  482. 

—  David  Pardee,  45. 

—  '31,  215. 

Beuben  Josef  na-Qio,  258. 

Sa'adyfih  b.  Josef,  1. 
— .Hallevi,  20. 
Samson,  100. 
Samuel . . .,  186, 266. 

—  Beer,  462. 

—  'rm,  149. 

—  rrv^  105. 

—  .'. .,  217. 

—  Hayyim  Cohen  BeGn&nte,  254. 

—  b.  Josef  K»Hrun,  848. 

—  ^UfO,  49. 

—  ...  *TD,  2. 

Senior  Salmon  Seniorson,  841. 
Shabbeth&i.  17. 

—  b.  Judah  Ashkenad,  286. 

—  b.  Mahlalel  Pimonto,  218. 

—  b.  Mordeoai  Hallevi,  61. 
D^HV  b.  Avon,  2. 

Simon  b.  Moses  Auerbaoh,  282. 
Solomon  b.  Abraham  K9h9n,  28. 
nwa,  215. 

—  Bassano,  58. 

—  b.  David  rwn  -ma,  210. 

—  of  Dubno,  20. 

^  b.  Naihanael,  867. 

—  Senior,  20. 
Steinsohneider,  489. 
Stella  Da&no,  284. 

Suleim&n    b.    David   b.    MOaa  Al 
Dam&ri,8. 

Uri  Levi,  198. 

Ya^yi^.  SeeJal^ja. 

Zonz,  17,  186,  189,  190,  198.  197, 
198, 199, 210, 227, 281, 282, 242, 
248,  272,  278,  280.  292,  295, 
296,  888,  852,  427,  448,  484, 
490,  516. 
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AletMUidro  Soipione,  48,  218. 
Antonio  Fnuio  Enriqae,  104. 

Bernard  Hqmom,  820. 

CftmiUo  Jagel,  02,  122,  128,  217, 

282. 
Clemente  Ouretto,  18, 14,  218. 

Domenioo  leroiolimitano,  20,  84, 48, 
88,  04,  218,  228,  867. 

Giovanni    Domenioo    OarrettOi   76, 
228, 802. 


Gioranni  Domenioo  Viftorini,  128. 

—  Montif;  128. 

Girolamo  da  Dnrallano,  85, 128. 

Hippolite  of  Ferrara,  820. 

Lamfentiua  Frangnellui,  10,  48, 128. 
Laigi  d*  Bologna    [del    Qrdine   de 

a  Domingo],  14,  128,  208,  217, 

820,  400. 

Marehkm,  214-217. 

Benatua  of  Modena,  122, 128, 217. 


Habtwig  Hibsohfeld. 
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HiCHILLAN  &  GO;S  PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBERAL  JUDAISIL    An  Essay.    By  Claude  G.  Montkfiorb. 

Crown  8vo,  3^.  net 

Jew^h  CAronieli  .'^^^  Mr.  Montefiore  hat  written  so  attractive  and  forcible  a  book  that  it  maat 
arrest  genera!  attention.  .  .  .  The  book  is  at  once  timely  and  well  conceived.** 

TYmm.—**  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest  ...  It  most  be  reg^arded  mainly  as  a  personal 
coofesaton  of  faith ;  and  we  do  not  know  where  it  would  be  possible  to  point  to  a  better  statement 
of  what  religions  theism  means  to  a  liberal  believer  in  it** 

MANUAL    OF    JEWISH    HISTORY    AND    LITERATURE. 

Preceded  by  a  brief  Summary  of  Bible  History.    By  Dr.  D.  Casssl.    Translated 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.    Second  Impressioo.    Pott  8vo,  is,  6d.  net 

JgwUk  lV0rid:'-^**Btfon  Bfrs.  Laca8*s  excellent  translation  there  was  no  good  text-book 
which.  In  a  moderate  oompas^  presented  the  main  facta  of  later  history  with  clearness  and 
piedsion.  ...  As  regards  the  book*s  accuracy  and  valae,  the  many  editions  that  have  been 
printed  in  Germany,  and  the  well-known  name  of  the  author,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee.** 

JEWISH  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Israel  Abrahams. 
Crown  Svo,  js,  6d,  net 

JemUh  CArvuf/dk.— '*  With  a  full  equipment  of  modem  scholarship^  he  has  reconstructed  for  us 
and  for  posterity  every  aspect  of  mediaeval  Jewish  life,  and  his  reaulu  are  indispensable  to  every 
future  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.** 

LES    JUIFS    EN   ROUMANIE    DEPUIS    LE    TRAIT^^    DE 

-     BJBBIiIir  (1878)  JQsqQ*it  ce  jour.     Les  Lois  et   lenrs  Consequences.     Par 
Edmond  Sincbrus.    8yo,  51.  net. 

Jtwitk  WdrU.^**K  book  that  ought  to  command  much  attention,  and  which  has  evidently  been 
written  with  mudi  authority.** 

ASPECTS  OF  JUDAISM:  being  Eighteen  Sermons  by  Israel 
Abrahams  and  Claude  Montefiore.  Second  Edition,  including  two 
additional  Sermons.    Fcap.  8vo,  y*  6d,  net. 

Jauiah  ChroHicU^-^^Thit  study  of  a  wofk  by  these  two  authors  is  like  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  charming  and  cultured  person— it  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  a  study  fertile  in  interest, 
and  fruitihl  of  good.  .  .  .  There  are  not  many  books  published  in  the  present  day  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  will  do  no  harm,  and  unlimited  good.  But  of  this  book  it  is  possible  to  say  so, 
and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given.** 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

By  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild.    With  Seventeen  Photogravure  Portraiu. 
8vo,  I  ox.  6€L  net. 

Timss.'^**  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  has  made  a  study  of  the  leading  personages  in  French 
History,  and  be  has  produced  in  Nmnal  CharacUriaHc*  from  Frtneh  History  an  extremely 
entertaining  collection  of  their  more  famous  utterances  and  bon  mots\  or»  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  their  'replies.*  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  entire  book.** 

THE  JEWISH  YEAR.  A  Collection  of  Devotional  Poems  for 
Sabbaths  and  Holidays  thronghont  the  Year.  Translated  and  Composed  by 
Alice  Lucas.    Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  2s,  6</.  net. 

JemUk  lVorld.^**0^  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  within 
Che  bounds  of  moderation.  ...  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  Jewish  home.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best 
volumes  of  its  class  ever  given  to  the  community.** 


MACITTT.T.ATT  U  Co.,  IitfL,  IiOVDOV. 
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JEWISH  HISTORY.  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  History. 
By  S.  M.  DUBNOW.  From  the  Authorized  German  Translation. 
Globe  8vo,  2s,  6d.  net. 

JEWISH  WORTHIES  SERIES.    Vol.   I. 
IfAIMONIDES.    By  David  Yellin  and  Israel  Abrahams. 

[Ready  in  May, 

MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL'S  MISSION  TO  OLIVER 
CROMWELL.  Being  a  Reprint  of  the  Pamphlets  published  by 
Menasseh  Ben  Israel  to  promote  the  Readmission  of  the  Jews  to 
England,  1649-1656.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
LuciEN  Wolf,  Past-President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England.  With  Portrait.  Super  Royal  8vo, 
2is,  net. 

Jewish  CkromcU.-^**  Mr.  Wolfs  introdaction  is  a  fascinating^  piece  of  work,  and  is  nnqnestion- 
ably  the  roost  important  contribution  to  Anj^o-Jewlsh  history  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any 
language.  ...  In  fact,  the  first  thoa{;ht  suggested  by  Mr.  Wolfs  work  is  that  it  is  beyond  criticism. 
Owing  to  his  careful  pieparation,  Mr.  Wolf  is  entitled  to  q>eak  with  almost  undisputed  authority 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  practically  made  his  own.  .  .  .  Prom  every  point  of  ^ew,  then,  this 
interesting  volume  should  command  the  attention  of  scholars  and  the  votes  of  the  public.  It  is 
a  book  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  both  for  the  freshness  of  its  materials  and  for  the  vividness 
with  which  they  are  presented.  Mr.  Wolf  Is  gifted  with  historic  imagination  and  a  splendid  nervous 
style,  and  his  work,  which  every  student  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  have  to  read,  is  an 
admirable  example  of  critical  research  combined  with  literary  skill.** 

THE  ETHICS  OF  JUDAISM.     By  M.  Lazarus,  Ph.D. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Henrietta  Szold.    In  Four  Parts. 
Part  I,  Crown  8vo,  3J.  6d,  net.    Part  II,  Crown  8vo,  3^.  6d  net 

Jewish  CAnmicf£.-^**The  first  two  volumes  issued  by  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  under  its 
new  and  wider  powers  deserve  a  very  cordial  reception. . . .  Miss  Davi8*s  traa^lation  of  some  of 
the  best  poems  of  Mediaeval  Jewish  writers,  and  Professor  Lazarus's  interesting  presentation  of 
the  principles  of  Jewish  ethics,  are  equally  admirable.^* 

SONGS  OF  EXILE.  By  Hebrew  Poets.  Translated  by 
Nina  Davis.    Royal  i6mo.    Gilt  top.    2s.  6d. 

Pilot-^^^Vtry  tunefial  translationa  .  .  .  There  is  enough  character  here  to  persuade  us  that  we 
are  listening  not  only  to  Miss  Davis  but  to  the  poet  himself,  and  there  are  not  many  tnuMlatioiw 
that  give  this  impression.** 


XACKIIAAN  U  Co.,   Ltd.,  LOVDOV. 
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the  Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke,  M.A.    8vo,  cloth.    With  Fourteen  full-page  Plates. 
i6j.  net 

NOTES  ON  THE  HEBREW  TEXT  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF 

KINaS.    With  an  Introduction  and  Appendix,  by  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Burney,  M.A  "^ 
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THE  BIBLE  FOR  HOME  READING, 

EDITED,    WITH  COMMENTS  AND  REFLECTIONS  FOR   THE 

USE  OF  JEWISH  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN, 

BY 

C.  G.  MONTEFIORE, 

Pari  /.     To  the  Second  Visit  of  Nehemiah  to  Jerusalem. 
Second  Editioni  Crown  8VO9  4s.  6d.  net. 

Jewish  World, — "A  book  that  every  Jewish  father  and  mother  should 
carefully  study  and  keep  as  a  reference  book  while  training  their  children  in 
the  most  important  of  all  subjects  of  instruction." 

Part  II.     Containing  Selections  from  the  Wisdom  Lit^ature^ 
the    Prophets^    and   the   Psalter^    together    with 
Extracts  from  the  Apocrypha. 
Crown  8VO9  5s.  6d.  net, 

Jewish  Chronicle, — "  The  scholarship,  the  spiritual  insight,  the  attractive 
style  which  distinguished  the  first  part  of  Mr.  MonteQore's  Bible  for  Home 
Reading  are  displayed  in  their  fullest  development  in  the  second  part,  now 
happily  published.  But,  good  as  the  older  book  was,  the  new  is  even  better. 
Mr.  Montefiore  had  indeed  a  great  responsibility.  How  wonderfully  he  has 
risen  to  the  occasion,  how  splendid  a  use  he  has  made  of  the  opportunity,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  this  book 
is  the  despair  of  a  reviewer.  One  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work 
when  its  800  pages  are  full  to  overflowing  of  learning  simply  utilized,  of  moral 
truths  reverently  enunciated,  of  spiritual  possibilities  forcibly  realized,  while 
over  all  there  hovers  a  charm  indefinable,  yet  easily  and  inevitably  felt  by 
any  reader  of  the  book.  We  will,  however,  try  to  indicate  some  of  the 
excellences  of  Mr.  Montefiore's  book,  the  publication  of  which  is  the  most 
important  literary  event  of  recent  years,  so  far  as  the  English-speaking  Jews 
are  concerned.  ...  As  masterly  as  it  is  spiritual,  as  scholarly  as  it  is 
attractive." 

XACKZLLAV  U  Co.,  Ltd.,  LOVDOV. 
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EA;  YAHVEH:  DYAUS;  ZEY2;  JUPITER 

^ ^ <      >— ^ ^ 

I.   Qlaser's  Theoby. 

Is  it  any  longer  possible  to  determine  the  original 
force  and  inter-relations  of  these  Babylonian,  Hebrew, 
and  Aryan  names  of  the  or  a  deity  %  This  secular  question 
has  recently  been  again  raised  by  the  Himyaritic  scholai*, 
Dr.  Eduard  Qlaser  ^,  who  endeavours  to  show  that  all  five 
terms  are  philologically  one,  the  archetype  and  primary 
form  being  the  Indian  Dyavs^  whence  the  others  are 
directly  or  indirectly  derived.  It  may  at  once  be  stated 
that  the  main  contention  breaks  down  completely,  and 
that  for  the  same  reason  that  has  made  shipwreck  of  so 
many  similar  theories — neglect  of  some  of  the  essential 
factors  of  the  problem.  With  characteristic  frankness 
Dr.  Qlaser  admits  that  he  is  no  "  Kenner  des  Indischen," 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  strangely  overlooks  the  Italic 
field  which  will  be  seen  to  present  an  insuperable  objection 
to  the  acceptance  of  his  general  views.  These  are  no- 
where formulated  in  very  precise  language;  indeed  are 
often  expressed  somewhat  vaguely,  and  even  with  marked 

*  JehotDoh'Jotis  und  die  drei  Sdhne  Noah'Sj  Munich,  1901. 
VOL.  XV.  Q  q 
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Bymptoms  of  doubt  and  hesitation. '  But  their  general 
tenor  may  be  deduced  from  a  number  of  passages  which 
will  be  found  interspersed  with  other  matter  between 
pages  19  and  25  of  the  monograph,  and  may  here  be 
conveniently  brought  together. 

Of  the  term  nvr  he  considers  that  ''  die  altesten  Formen 
sind  iT  (dazu  die  verlangerte  Form  Wj  und  S"*  (dazu  <n^), 
denen  sich  als  vollstandigere  Formen  Jawek  (durch  Hinzu- 
fiigung  der  Silbe  m  zu  ^'')  und  Jehdweh  0"J+n)  anschliessen." 
Thus  Qlaser  takes  Yah  to  be  the  oldest  form,  without, 
however,  explaining  the  process  and  raison  d'Hre  of  the 
later  developments,  which  have  been  so  ingeniously  set 
forth  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Levy  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Review. 
This  conclusion  I  may  here  say  that  I  all  the  more  readily 
accept  since  it  is  both  highly  probable  in  itself,  and  ako 
harmonizes  completely  with  my  own  views  regarding  the 
provenance  and  true  relations  of  Yahveh  (Yah). 

Glaser  continues:  **  Diese  Form  [Yah  or  Yd,  Yay,,  per- 
haps also  F4]  hat  gar  nichts  Qrammatisches  an  sich,  ja 
es  kann  nicht  einmal,  wenigstens  nicht  mit  stichhaltigen 
Oriinden,  behauptet  werden,  dass  sie  semitischen  Ursprungs 
ist.  Jah  ist  jedenfalls  alter  als  die  israelitische  Qeschichte. . . . 
Anderseits  erinnert  der  babylonische  Qott  Ea,  der  vielleicht 
Ejah  oder  IjcJi  lautete,  an  Jah."  Here  also  I  am  in  full 
accord,  as  it  is  part  of  my  thesis  that  Yah  is  non-Semitic, 
and  identical  with  the  pre-Semitic  Sumerian  god  Ea  of 
Chaldaea. 

Then:  '^ Fines  springt  sofort  deutlich  in  die  Augen: 
die  Aehnlichkeit  des  lateinischen  Jovis  und  der  ersten  Silbe 
von  Jupiter  mit  Jhorveh  oder  Jdweh^  bezw.  mit  J{a)hil. 
Man  erklart  bekanntlich  den  Componenten  pUer  in  JupUer 
in  der  Begel  als  indisches  pUar^  latein.  pater,  *  Vater,'  und 
erblickt  im  ersten  Componenten  Ju  eine  verwandte  Bildung 
mit  Zeus  =^mdiach  Dydue  (Jovis  + pater,  aus  Diovi9  + pater, 
aus  indisch  Dyd^ispitar,  dazu  Dios,  Genitiv  von  Zeus). 
Da  Dy&us  sowol  an  Zeus  wie  auch  an  Jovis  (Djauis,  J&uis) 
genugend  deutlich  anklingt,  so  diirfte  der  Zusammenhang 
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dee  grieohischen  und  dee  romischen  Qottesnamens  mit  dexn 
indiflchen  Dy&us  als  feststebend  anerkannt  werden. .. .  Wenn 
dem  aber  so  ist,  dann  frage  ich :  warum  soil  dae  nur  flir 
Jovis  und  Jupiter  gelien,  warum  nicht  auob  fUr  nyn\  irr 
und  1^  ?  Ich  finde  dass  z.  B.  ln^  yiel  genauer  noch  als  das 
lateinische  Ju  dem  indischen  (D)7&u(8)  entepricht.  Fiir 
mich  steht  also  fest,  dass  auch  der  israelitiscbe  Qottesname 
lauilich  genau  in  demselben  Verbaltnis  zu  dem  indiscben 
Dy&us  stebt  wie  der  romiscbe,  aber  etwas  weniger  genau  als 
der  griecbiscbe. . . .  Dass  aucb  der  babjlonisobe  Gott  Ea 
oder  la  lautlicb  mit  (D)j&(us}  identisch  ist,  bedarf  kaum 
einer  besonderen  *  Betonung/ .  •  .  Ebenso  fest  stebt  dass  der 
indiscbe  Himmelsgott  Dy&us,  der  semitiscbe  n^,  der  griecbi- 
scbe Zeus  und  der  romiscbe  Jovis  oder  Jupiter  urspriinglich 
ein  und  derselbe  Qott  sind." 

Here  we  part  company,  and  I  now  propose  to  sbow 
tbat  nearly  tbe  wbole  of  this  etymological  superstructure 
stands  on  a  baseless  foundation ;  tbat  tbe  Indian,  Greek, 
and  Latin  terms  baye  nothing  in  common  beyond  a 
common  proto-Aryan  source,  from  which  all  three  spring 
independently  one  of  the  other;  and  that  tbe  Hebrew 
term  does  not,  and  could  not,  derive  from  any  of  them, 
but  comes  directly  from  the  Babylonian  which  stands  first 
in  tbe  group  of  names  heading  this  article. 

II.    Dyaus. 

Tbe  last  three  members  of  the  group  are  by  comparative 
philologists  almost  unanimously  referred  to  a  root  div, 
to  shine,  which  in  the  Aryan  mother-tongue  had  already 
developed  several  simple  and  compound  derivative  forms. 
In  India  these  are  represented  by  such  terms  as  ^  deva, 
a  god,  a  demon ;  \^^daiv,  divine ;  f^'l^  dwcLSy  sky,  day ; 
DSva-patir^  father  of  tbe  gods;  diva»-pcdl  and  dyu-pati, 
lord  of  heaven  (Indra),  and  lord  of  day  (tbe  Sun). 

Here  it  has  to  be  noted  tbat  tbe  initial  voiced  dental 
persista  not  only  in  these  and  all  the  other  numerous 
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Sanskrit  deriyatives,  but  also  in  the  numerous  neo« 
Sanskritic  tongues,  as  well  as  in  the  Iranic  and  Letto- 
Lithuanian  branches  of  the  Aryan  linguistic  family.  Thus 
Hindi  ^^^div,  the  sky;  Zend  daiva,  and  Pers.  ^^  dev^ 
a  demon ;  Lettic  Deevs,  Qod  ;  Lithuanian. Dz^s  and  Dievaa, 
Ood.  But  of  an  initial  d  there  is  no  trace  in  Tahveh 
which  consequently  could  not  come  from  any  of  these 
sources  directly.  Glaser  feels  the  difficulty,  and  is  only 
able  to  suggest  that  ''falls  die  genannten  Nebenformen 
Ton  Dyaus  im  indischen  Schrifbthum  nicht  nachweisbar 
sind  [which  is  the  case],  dann  miisste  man  irgend  eiu 
benachbartes  Land  als  das  Bindeglied  zwischen  der  in- 
dischen Form  einerseits  und  der  hebraisch-romischen 
anderseits  betrachten."  But  the  only  possible  ''Binde- 
glied'* between  Lidia  in  the  East,  and  Mesopotamia  and 
Canaan  in  the  West,  is  Lrania,  which  is  above  excluded 
by  the  persistence  of  d  both  in  ancient  and  modem  Persian, 
and  also  amongst  the  Lithuanians,  who,  as  I  hold,  came 
originally  from  the  Lranian  tableland.  What  then  be- 
comes of  the  assumption  "  dass  auch  der  babylonische  Gott 
Ea  oder  la  lautlich  mit  (D)yll(us)  identisch  ist,  bedarf 
kaum  einer  besonderen  Betonung"?  The  "connecting 
link  '^  does  not  exist,  and  the  whole  argument  falls  to  the 
ground. 

Moreover,  the  Hindu  Dyaus  never  assumed  concrete 
shape  as  the  name  of  the  Deity,  the  Ens  Swpremum,  as 
is  admitted  by  Glaser  himself,  who  quotes  the  remark  of 
Lefmann,  that  "Dy&us  und  Prithivt  gelangten  auf  indischem 
Boden  zu  keiner  festen,  bestimmten  Gestalt,"  adding  that 
"DyJlus  anscheinend  als  concreter  Gott  uberhaupt  nicht 
aufkam."  Dyaus  was  in  no  sense  the  head  of  a  pantheon, 
like  Zevs  and  Jupiter  in  Greece  and  Italy.  He  was  rather 
analogous  to  the  Egyptian  p-nutir,  rd  Ouovy  the  divinv/m 
aZiquid,  the  first  faint  concept  of  a  godlike  unity  or  essence 
underlying  the  confused  hierarchy  of  lesser  deities,  and 
suggestive  at  most  of  a  tendency  towards  monotheism. 
The  concept  seems  best  expressed  by  Max  Miiller's  heno* 
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theism'^ y  a  phase  of  belief  in  which  each  deity  seems  to 
stand  somewhat  apart,  one  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
powerful  than  another,  according  to  the  realm  of  nature 
over  which  he  presides,  but  without  any  fully  recognized 
supreme  headship.  And  the  nearest  approadi  to  such  a 
headship  was,  not  Dyaus,  but  iTidra,  the  ruler  of  the 
visible  heavens,  the  **rex  deorum,"  the  ^* Hindu  Jove" 
as  he  has  been  called,  whose  dwelling  was  Indrar-jyuriy 
"  Indra's  city,''  the  Hindu  Olympus,  abode  of  the  Immortals. 
Hence  the  claim  of  Indra  to  rank  as  the  absolute  god- 
head has  been  allowed  by  some  Sanskritists,  and  Eichhoff  ^ 
amongst  others  remarks  that  '4e8  ^coles  philosophiques 
de  rinde  r&umaient  Tid^  monoth^istique  primitive  par 
les  noms  de  Divad^vaSy  le  dieu  des  dieux,  PrajdjxUia,  le 
maitre  des  cr^tures,  et  mieux  encore  par  Sdn^  celui  qui 
est."  This  is  true  enough.  But  quid  indel  Here  Uie 
question  turns  on  the  primary  concept,  not  on  the  mostly 
fanciful  interpretations  of  the  relatively  recent  '*^coles 
philosophiques/'  and  although  the  notion  of  Sdn^  the  self- 
existing,  might  seem  to  come  nearest  to  that  of  Tahveh, 
as  later  understood,  we  shall  see  that  such  was  not  the 
original  concept  of  the  Hebrew  Yah,  any  more  than  it  was 
of  Dyaus  and  Indra.  Thus  on  all  grounds — phonetic, 
theogonic,  and  even  geographical — Dyaus,  and  with  him 
all  Hindu  influences,  is  excluded  absolutely,  and  the  source 
of  the  intruding  Yahveh  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

in.    ZET2  AND  Jupiter. 

In  Greece  and  Italy  the  organic  initial  Aryan  dental  has 
been,  so  to  say,  broken  into  fragments,  doubtless  by  contact 
with  the  pre-Aryan,  Pelasgic  and  Ligurian,  inhabitants  of 
those  lands.    While  holding  its  ground  in  certain  well- 

^  ''  If  we  must  have  a  general  name  for  the  earliest  form  of  religion 
among  the  Vedio  Indians,  it  can  be  neither  monotheism  nor  polytheism, 
bnt  only  henotheism*'  {Eibbert  Ledures,  1878,  p.  330). 

*  Oram,  ghiirak  indo-europietme,  p.  956. 
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defined  connexions,  the  d  has  in  others  been  diversely 
modified,  here  disappearing  before  an  inherent  vowel  {i,  y), 
there  passing  to  a  distinct  palatal  y,  written  j,  and  else- 
where further  shifting  to  a  voiced  or  sonant  sibilant  Zy  as 
in  the  Eng.  citizen,  where  z  stands  for  the  palatal  y  of 
the  Fr.  citoyen.  This  assibilation  of  d  before  i,  or  a  weak 
palatal,  is  widespread  both  in  Hellas  and  Italy,  where  it 
had  certainly  been  established  in  prehistoric  times.  Thus 
the  Or.  Cv)^^)  beside  the  Skr.  ywgd  and  the  Lat.  iugum, 
may  very  well  represent  a  proto- Aryan  duguvi,  dyugum, 
from  duo  (two  yoked  together).  So  also  Gr.  fa  intensive 
stands  for  an  original  da,  as  in  bdcrKiot  (<ricui),  beside  CdS^o^ 
{$€6$).  Compare  also  the  southern  (Apulian)  Oscan  zicolom 
sdiem^  ziculud^  die,  as  in  eisucen  ziciUvd  zicolom  xxx  = 
"ex  illo  die  in  diem  trigesimum*'  (Tabula  BuTUina,  L  17). 
Hence  the  inflected  cases  Ms^  hd,  hla  postulate  an  original 
bk,  probably  a  contracted  form  of  2>^ei$f,  which  passes 
normally  to  Zcv?,  voc.  Zcv,  as  in  the  Homeric  Ztv  irttrcp. 
Thus  this  familiar  compound  runs  on  all  fours  both  with 
the  Skr.  DSvapatir,  as  in  m'Ard^ni  DSvapatir  iva  (Bh&r.  IH), 
and  with  Lat.  Dieapiter,  Diespater,  Diesptr,  as  in  an  archaic 
inscription  from  a  tomb  at  Praeneste  (Palestrina) : — 

Micos  aciles  uictoria  hercles 
diesptr  iuno  mircurios  iacor,  &c.^ 

These  practically  identical  compound  forms  show,  not 
that  all  are  "  aus  indisch  Dy&uspitar,*'  as  affirmed  by  Glaser 
(see  above),  but  that  such  compounds  had  already  been 
developed  in  ur-Aryan  times,  and  were  introduced  inde- 
pendently by  the  first  Aryan  immigrants  into  India, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  From  the  recent  pre-Mykaenean  (Pelas- 
giani)  researches  of  A.  J.  Evans  and  others  in  the  Aegeui 
lands,  it  would  now  appear  that  the  proto-HeUenes  and 
the  proto-Itali  cannot  have  reached  their  Mediterranean 
seats    from    the    Indo-European  cradleland  much  before 

^  Lattes,  Le  ifcrMoni  poieokUine,  &c.,  no.  laa,  now  in  the  Yatioaa 
Museum. 
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acxx)  B.C.  Even  the  Asiatic  Aryans  "invaded  India  by 
the  north-west  gate  only  some  4,000  years  or  less  ago  ^/' 
But  we  shall  see  that  Yah  had  already  about  that  date 
been  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  theogony,  and  occurs 
in  still  older  Cuneiform  inscriptions  deciphered  by  Delitzsch 
as  the  equal  of  the  great  Semitic  god  Uu  (El)  of  Babylonia. 
Hence  neither  Yah  nor  TaJivehj  nor  any  of  the  other 
variants,  can  be  derived  from  any  Qraeco-Italic  forms  (A12, 
DIES)  in  which  initial  d  still  everywhere  persisted.  The 
iuno= Juno  (from  an  earlier  Diuno)  following  the  Diesptr 
of  the  above-quoted  Praeneste  inscription  shows  that  this 
is  a  relatively  late  document,  not  older  in  fact  than  or 
*' about  1150  B.C.'"  And  we  have  the  still  later  Horatian 
Diespiter  igni  corusco  nubila  diuidens  {Od.  i.  34),  and 
Diespiter  neglectvs  (Od.  iii.  a). 

A  cursory  reference  to  Oscan,  Umbrian,  and  the  other 
Italic  dialects  akin  to  Latin,  will  make  it  abundantly 
evident  that  the  initial  dental  still  also  held  its  ground 
nearly  everywhere  throughout  the  peninsula  well  into  the 
historic  period,  that  is,  long  after  Yahveh  had  been  en- 
throned in  Palestine.  I  am  desirous  to  lay  the  gi*eater 
stress  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  since  it  has  been  so 
strangely  neglected  by  Glaser. 

In  the  Umbrian  TabvZae  Iguvinae^  which  cover  the 
period  from  about  500  to  100  B.C.,  the  dental  has  every- 
where passed  into  the  palatal,  except  of  course  in  the  forms 
corresponding  to  devs  and  the  adjectival  derivatives.  Hence 
we  have  luvepatre  (dat.  case),  lupater  (always  voc.  case), 
luve  Krapuvi  =  Iovi  Qrabovio^  Tefri  luviy  Tuse  luvie, 
&c.,  beside  dei  Orabouij  di  Grahouie^  &c.  But  in  Oscan, 
Sabine,  and  Sanmite  documents,  as  in  Latin  itself,  the  d 
persists  down  to  quite  late  times.  Thus,  in  the  Samnite 
Tabula  AgrumensiSf  now  in  the  British  Museum,  di/avei  = 
iovi  occurs  four  times  ^.     The  oldest  Capuan  (North  Oscan) 

>  T.  H.  Holland,  AnOurop,  Jour.y  XXXII,  1902,  p.  99. 

'  R.  S.  Conway,  ITie  Italic  DialedSf  Cambridge,  1897,  vol.  I,  p.  310. 

'  Conwajy  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  19a. 
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heraldic  dedications  (about  300  b.o.)  have  diuv-  normally 
for  the  later  iuv-,  as  in  diuvUam  tirentiv/m ;  ek  diuvil ; 
dvuvia,  &c.     So  also  in  the  fragment  from  Brattium : 

liovFti  Ftpaopci  ravpo/i, 

while  even  in  the  archaic  Latin  of  Praeneste  we  have 
fortuna  dicmo^  where  diouo=idiouo8=Iovi8f  Qen.  case^ 
with  loss  of  final  8,  but  retention  of  initial  d.  We  know 
also  from  a  passage  in  Varro  about  the  Sabine  god  Sancus 
that  the  Sabine  dialect  retained  the  dental  to  the  last: 
'Aelius  Dium  Fidium  dicebat  Diovis  filium,'  &c.  (de  Liru/ua 
Lot.  5.  66).  In  the  same  place  he  gives  diuom=cadvmiy 
as  if  the  etymological  association  of  Jupiter  with  the  sky 
were  still  remembered.  That  the  association  was  still  felt, 
even  in  the  time  of  Servius,  is  clear  from  that  writer's 
comment  on  Aen.  ix.  570  "  Sane  lingua  Osca  Lucetius  est 
lupiter  dictus  a  luce.  .  . .  Ipse  est  nostra  lingua  DieapUer^ 
id  est,  diei  pater."  This  was  something  more  than  a  popular 
etymology,  for  after  all  Diespiter  really  was  the  personi- 
fication of  the  bright  sky,  the  day.  The  relation,  however 
of  dies  to  deu8,  as  of  Skr., dina  (Hind,  ^j^  din)  to  dyaus, 
is  not  so  clear,  while  the  corresponding  Greek  form  appears 
to  have  been  early  merged  in  *z^i9,  and  then  lost  with 
it,  at  least  in  the  nominative  case. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  all  the  known  Italic  tongues 
the  real  form  was  some  variant  of  <2ie8,  defos^  and  that 
the  dental  nearly  everywhere  survived  till  three  or  four 
centuries  before  the  new  era.  Hence  Glaser's  assumption 
of  "  die  Aehnlichkeit  des  lateinischen  [bezw.  italischen]  Jovis 
und  der  ersten  Silbe  von  Jupiter  mit  Jhoweh  oder  JShweh^ 
bezw.  mit  J(a)h{t,"  that  is,  with  Jahveh,  is  highly  un- 
scientific, and  at  variance  with  the  elementary  laws  of 
comparative  philology.  It  is  as  if  we  should  compare  the 
modem  bishop^  vescovo,  and  SvSque  with  each  other  without 
any  reference  to  iirlcrKOTros  parent  of  all.  Glaser  would  be 
the  last  person  to  do  this,  and  I  feel  convinced  that,  had 
he  not  overlooked  the  Italic  horizon,  he  would  never  have 
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committed  the  philological  heresies  which  abound  in  his 
learned  essay* 

IV.    Ea. 

Some  reparation,  however,  is  made  by  the  admission 
that  'Mie  in  den  semitischen  Landem  nachgewiesenen 
Formen  Ea,  nj,  rniT»,  in\  1^  &c.,  sich  als  unsemitische^  somit 
als  Lehnworte  erweisen."  As  these  terms  are  thus  declared 
to  be  non-Semitic  "  loan-words,"  and  as  we  have  seen  that 
they  cannot  have  been  imported  from  India,  Irania,  Greece, 
Italy,  Lithuania,  or  any  other  Indo-European  land,  nothing 
remains  except  the  Hamitic  Egypt,  which  is  not  in  question, 
and  the  pre-Semitic  Akkado-Sumerian  Babylonia,  which 
is  very  much  in  evidence.  In  fact  by  this  simple  process 
of  elimination  alone  a  strong  prima  facie  case  is#already 
made  out  for  the  Sumerian  god  Ea^  as  the  true  "  begetter  '* 
of  Yah.  For  it  might  be  asked,  if  not  from  this  source, 
whence  ?  But  the  claims  of  Ea  rest  on  much  more  solid 
grounds  than  this  a  priori  argument,  and  we  shall  now 
see  that  they  are  supported  by  theogonic,  phonetic,  even 
historical  and  geographical  considerations,  which  taken 
collectively  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive. 

It  might  at  the  outset  be  objected  that  Ea  is  excluded, 
because  he  was  not  even  the  head  of  the  Babylonian 
Olympus,  being  overtopped  by  Bel  (Bel-Merodach),  whereas 
''  Yahweh  ist  der  mit  eisemer  Consequenz  aus  dem  Gotter- 
kampf  der  damaligen  Welt  herausgeschmiedete  Mono- 
theismus  "  (Glaser).  It  is  true  that  monotheism  is  mainly 
the  outcome  of  a  struggle  between  rival  gods,  but  the 
struggle  was  a  slow  one,  and  the  concept  of  pure  mono- 
theism, as  distinguished  from  monolatry,  was  not  realized 
till  later  (prophetic)  times.  W.  Robertson  Smith  rightly 
speaks  of  "  Semitic  monolatry "  ^  (woi*ship  of  one  God), 
and  not  of  Semitic  Tnonotheiam  (belief  in  only  one  God). 

'  Old  Test  in  Jetoiah  Churchy  Loot  X,  p.  373.  But  he  also  speaka  of  "  the 
heathenism  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,*'  Lect.  V,  p.  139 ;  and  further 
that  the  popular  religion  of  Israel  itself  '^  was  clearly  modelled  on  the 
forms  of  Semitic  heathenism  *'  (ih.,  p.  985). 
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The  popular  notion  that,  not  only  the  IsraeliteB  but  all 
the  Semites,  were  monotheists  from  the  first,  that  mono- 
theism was  with  them^  so  to  say,  a  racial  character,  is  a 
delusion  which  involves  its  advocates  in  endless  contra- 
dictions. Thus  Renan,  after  telling  us  that  ''the  glory 
of  the  Semitic  race  is  this,  that  from  its  earliest  days  it 
grasped  that  notion  of  the  deity  ^,"  refers  to  the  incident 
in  the  career  of  Mohammad,  where  he  is  reproached  by 
the  Koreish  Sheikh,  Otba,  with  causing  disturbances  and 
outraging  their  common  tribal  gods.  Baring-Gould  also 
writes  that  ''  the  desert  made  the  Arab  m/motheUtic,''  and 
almost  in  the  same  breath  that  "  Mahomet  subverted  the 
Ssabian  polytheumiV* 

In  point  of  fact  this  polytheism,  characterized  by  the 
grossest  anthropomorphism,  and  associated  with  the  most 
revolting  practices,  prevailed  throughout  ail  the  Semitic 
and  Sumerian  lands.  ''Before  the  time  of  Allah  or  of 
Yahveh  every  hill-top  had  its  tutelar  deity;  the  caves 
and  rocks,  and  the  very  atmosphere  swarmed  with  '  jins ' ; 
Assyrian  and  Phoenician  pantheons,  with  their  Baals  and 
Molochs,  and  Astartes,  and  Adonais,  were  as  thickly 
peopled  as  those  of  the  Hellenes  and  Hindus,  and  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  natural  systems  of  belief,  the  monotheistic 
concept  was  gradually  evolved  by  a  slow  process  of 
elimination.  Nor  was  the  process  perfected  by  all  the 
Semitic  peoples — Canaanites,  Assyrians,  Amorites,  Phoe- 
nicians, and  others,  having  always  remained  at  the  poly- 
theistic stage— but  only  by  the  Hebrews  and  the  Arabs, 
the  two  more  richly  endowed  members  of  the  Semitic 
family.  Even  here  a  reservation  has  to  be  made,  for  we 
now  know  that  there  was  really  but  one  evolution,  that 
of  Yahveh^  the  adoption  of  the  idea  embodied  in  Allah 
being  historicaUy  traceable  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
systems  "  ^ 

^  Hi$t,  gin,  de$  langues  tim,,  1,  5. 

'  Origin^  Ac,  qflUligiouM  BOief,  pp.  X05,  xiS. 

*  A.  H.  Keane,  Man  But  and  Present,  p.  50a.    Cf.  Also  Deliinoh  :  ^TroU 
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But  Yahveh  himself,  like  all  other  supreme  entities,  had 
to  undergo  his  normal  evolution,  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
was  not  perfected  till  prophetic  times.  At  first  he  repre- 
sented merely  the  monolatric  concept,  and  his  identification 
with  the  Babylonian  Ea  thus  offers  no  difficulty  from  the 
theogonic  point  of  view.  Assyriologists  will  remember 
that  during  the  early  Semitic  rule,  tl^at  is,  under  the 
South  Arabian  dynasty  founded  at  Ur  by  Sumu-Abi,  Ea 
was  only  a  secondary  deity,  being  subordinate,  as  king  of 
the  waters,  to  Anu  and  Bel-Merodaoh,  rulers  aloft  3ut  it 
was  not  always  so,  and  originally,  that  is,  in  pre-Semitic 
Sumerian  times^  Eki  must  have  been  the  chief  god,  since  he 
was  the  £a,ther  of  Merodach  himself,  that  is,  the  Amar- 
uduk,  "  Brightness  of  the  Day,"  who  acquired  the  place  of 
eminence  by  his  triumph  over  the  Mummu-Ti&mat  of  the 
Babylonian  Dragon-myth.  In  this  contest  Ea  behaves 
badly';  he  trembles  with  fear  and,  in  prosaic  language, 
runs  away.  But  later  he  retrieves  his  honours  in  the 
Deluge-myth  in  which  he  plays  the  leading  part,  though 
now  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Merodach.  He  foretells  the 
coming  catastrophe  to  Xisuthros  (Hasisadra),the  Chaldaean 
Noah,  instructs  him  how  to  build  the  ship,  prescribes  its 
dimensions,  and  so  on.  Now  this  Babylonian  version  of 
the  myth  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Ehammu-rabi  (Amra- 
phel),  one  of  Sumu-Abi's  successoi'S  at  Ur,  where  he  ruled 
as  vassal  of  the  Elamite  king  Laghghamar,  who  has  been 
identified  by  Pinches  with  the  Chedorlaomer  routed  by 
Abram  (Gen.  xiv). 

This  identification  has  been  questioned  ^ ;   but  in  any 

•lledem  . .  .  blieb  PoLTXHKisinjB,  krasaer  PolTtheismus,  drei  Jahrtau8end$ 
hinduroh  die  babjlonUohe  Staatsreligion  **  {BdM  %tnd  Bibelf  190a,  p.  49). 

^  In  his  excellent  Early  History  qf  Syria  and  Palestine  (<'The  Semitio 
Series/*  1909),  Dr.  L.  P.  Paton  accepts  the  record  as  genuine,  and  eyen 
bases  on  it  an  argument  for  the  authenticity  of  some  of  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  Hexateuch,  remarking  that  "  the  theory  that  a  Jew  of  the  exile 
deriyed  the  history  of  Gen.  xiy  from  [late]  Babylonian  sources  is  fraught 
with  graye  difficulties.**  He,  howeyer,  infers  that  the  Abram  of  the 
incident  was  unconnected  with  the  Abmharn,  father  of  Isaac,  &c.,  whom 
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case  Sayce  is  justified  in  asserting  that  '*  the  monarchs  who 
ruled  at  Babylon  when  Abram  was  bom  [not  later  than 
20CX)  B.O.],  claimed  the  same  ancestor  as  did  Abram's  family, 
and  worshipped  htm  as  a  god.  The  [Semitic]  kings  who 
succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  the  old  [pre-Semitio  Sume- 
rian]  Babylonian  monarchs  of  Ur  were  thus  allied  in 
language  and  race  to  the  Hebrew  patriarch.  Nor  is  this 
all.  We  find  in  the  contracts  which  were  drawn  up  in  the 
reigns  of  the  kings  of  Ur  and  the  successors  of  Sumu-Abi, 
not  only  names  like  Sab&, '  the  Sabaean/  but  names  also 
which  are  specifically  Canaanitish  or  Hebrew  in  form. 
Thus  Mr.  Pinches  has  discovered  in  them  Ya  qub-il  and 
YasHp-il  [Jacob  and  Joseph],  and  elsewhere  we  meet  with 
Abdiel  and  Lama-il,  the  Lemuel  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Even  the  name  of  Abram  (Abi-ramu)  himself  occurs  among 
the  witnesses  to  a  deed  which  is  dated  in  the  reign  of 
Ehammu-rabi's  grandfather,  and  its  Canaanitish  character 
is  put  beyond  question  by  the  £etct  that  he  is  called  the 
father  of  *  the  Amorite  \' " 

We  also  know  from  the  Tel  el-Amaiiia  tablets  ihai  in 
the  age  of  Abram  and  long  before  it  most  of  Western  Asia 
was  dominated  by  the  Babylonian  arms  and  culture. 
Over  2Z,ooo  years  prior  to  the  exodus  Sargon  I  had  reached 
the  Mediteri'anean,  and  Hommel  tells  us  that  Sinai  is  so 
called  from  the  Moon-god  Sin,  who  forms  an  element  in 
the  name  of  Sargon*s  son  and  successor,  Naram-Sin, 
"  Beloved  of  Sin."  Hence  "  in  migrating  from  Babylonia 
to  Canaan,  Abram  was  merely  passing  from  one  part  of  the 
Babylonian  empire  to  another.  The  same  manners  and 
customs,  the  same  law,  even  the  same  theology  and  liieror 
ture  prevailed  in  both.  The  Babylonian  divinities.  Ana 
and  Dagon,  Hadad  and  Nebo,  Istar  or  Astoreth,  were 
worshipped  in  Canaan ;  and  at  Harran,  where  the  patriarch 

he  does  not  regard  as  an  historical  person,  but  as  *<  the  colleotiye  name  of 
n  group  of  Aramaean  peoples,  8lc"   This,  like  his  explanation  of  Yah^eh, 
as  the  "God  of  Sinai  and  of  Midian,"  seems  to  me  paradoxical,  and 
opposed  to  all  intrinsic  and  external  evidence. 
^  Earhf  Hiitonf  <tf  the  Hebretot,  p.  6:t. 
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rested  on  his  road  to  the  west,  was  a  temple  of  the  Moon- 
god,  second  only  to  that  of  Ur,  and  founded  like  it  by 
Babylonian  hands  ^."  Lakhmu,  one  of  the  primaeval 
Babylonian  gods,  was  enthroned  at  Bethlehem ;  Anat, 
consort  of  Ann,  occurs  in  the  name  Shamgar  ben-Anatb 
of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  Ur  itself,  meaning  "  city,"  is 
said  to  be  the  first  element  in  Jerusalem^  that  is  CTrtt- 
Salem^  "  city  of  Salim,"  god  of  peace  *.  This  was  the  god 
Ninip  who  was  still  worshipped  by  the  Jebusites  on  Zion 
in  pre-Davidic  times,  long  after  Jerusalem  had  ceased  to 
be  a  Babylonian  stronghold. 

It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  Ea  also  should  be  found 
amongst  the  ^^py^,  which  accompanied  Abram  when  he 
moved  from  Ur  westwards,  and  may  have  even  been  the 
very  penates  which  were  afterwards  stolen  by  Rachel  from 
his  kinsman,  Laban,  who  had  remained  behind  at  Haran 
(Padan-Aram)  when  the  patriarch  continued  his  journey 
to  Canaan*  They  were  in  fact  those  "  other  gods  "  which 
were  "  served "  by  Tenth  and  his  sons  Abram  and  Nachor 
when  they  "dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 
[Euphrates]  in  the  old  time":  Dnrw  D^ii>«  nay^  (Josh, 
xxiv.  2)*. 

'  Sayce,  Oenesis  (Temple  ed.\  p.  x.    See  also  DelitzBch,  Babel  u.  Bibd,  p.  aS. 

*  So  at  least  Sayce  and  Hommel,  interpreting  some  Tel  el-Amarna 
documents.  But  Gheyne,  a  safer  and  far  keener  critic,  though  not  an 
*'  Assyriologist,"  thinks  that  '*  we  cannot  at  present  grant  that  Salimmu 
[Salim]  is  the  name  of  a  god,  much  less  that  his  priest  [Melchizedek] 
was  the  king  of  Jerusalem  "  {Founders  of  0,  T.  Critidsmy  p.  239).  The  LXX 
also  makes  i^i-x^P^^  Urroy  regio,  not  urba;  with  which  c£.  Jer.  zxiy.  5: 
on^  Yyf  =  terra  Ckaldaeorum. 

'  This  passage  is  fatal  to  the  vehement  special  pleading  of  Hommel  on 
behalf  of  the  *'  highest  and  purest  monotheism  *"  which  he  ascribes  to  the 
patriarchs,  and  to  all  the  proto-Semites  generally  (Ane.  Hebrew  Tradition, 
pp.  76,  80,  88,  999,  &C.).  Here  the  Vulg.  and  A.V.  have  '*servierunt'* 
and  *' served'*  somewhat  euphemistically ;  but  LXX  the  uncompromising 
md  ikdrptwray  $€ois  iripots.  No  doubt  there  are  interpolations  in  Joshua, 
such  as  chap,  xv  shown  by  a  comparison  with  LXX  to  be  from  Neh.  xi. 
But  it  is  unthinkable  that  a  later  scribe  or  monotheistic  editor  would 
-vrantonly  put  words  into  Joshua's  mouth,  needlessly  stigmatizing  the 
ftther  of  his  people  and  of  his  religion  as  idolatrous  at  first. 
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But  alihoagh  only  one  amongst  many,  Ea  most  still  have 
been  held  in  high  esteem,  not  only  as  a  member  of  the 
oldest  Babylonian  triad — Anu,  Bel,  Ea — but  also  because 
of  the  conspicuous  part  he  had  played  in  the  Story  of  the 
Flood,  a  document  which  was  necessarily  known  to  Abram, 
and  was  no  doubt  brought  by  him  with  other  reminiscences 
from  '*  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  Here  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  historic  character  of  Abram,  so  strenuously 
denied  by  Wellhausen,  Cheyne,  and  most  of  the  ''  higher 
critics/'  seems  clearly  established  by  this  very  exjnression 
*'  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees."  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  Kasdhn 
(tri^p  nucD)  which  was  the  form  current  in  the  time  of 
Abram's  contemporary,  King  Khammu-rabi.  Later  it 
became  successively  Kardu  and  (during  the  captivity) 
KaJdu,  whence  the  LXX  ix  rrj^  xtipas  r&v  XaX$a{<»v,  and 
the  Vulgate  de  Ur  Chaldaeorum.  If  therefore  the 
*'Abramic  Myth  "  were  an  exilic  creation^  or  a  BhTp,  the 
epon}rmou8  hero  must  have  been  described  as  migrating 
from  Ur-Kaidim,  and  not  from  Ur-Kasdim,  a  form 
already  obsolete  as  a  geographical  expression  in  post- 
exilic  times.  Hence  although  Rasdim  still  persists  in 
Isaiah  (chaps,  xiii,  xliii,  xlvii,  xlviii;,  in  Ezekiel  (i,  xi),  and 
in  Jeremiah  (chaps,  xxiv,  xl,  xli),  Daniel  substitutes  "^3?^ 
(Shinar,  i  e.  Skumir  or  Sumir^  the  original  name  of  the 
pre-Semitio  South  Mesopotamia)  for  the  land  (chap.  i.  a). 
Daniel's  K^fe'S  (v.  7,  and  elsewhere)  does  not  mean  "  Chal- 
daeans"  in  the  ethnical  sense,  but  I  think  always ''wise 
men  "  or  soothsayers.  Sayce,  however,  suggests  that  Ka8-- 
dim  **most  probably  represents  the  Assyrian  Casidi^ 
'  conquerors,' "  in  reference  to  the  Semitic  conquerors  of 
Sumir  and  Akkad,  while  "  the  Greek  word  Ohaldaeans  is 
derived  from  the  KcUdd^  a  tribe  which  lived  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  first  heard  of  in  the  ninth 
century  before  our  era.  Under  Merodach-Baladan  the 
Kaldd.  made  themselves  masters  of  Babylon,  and  became 
so  intimate  a  part  of  the  population  as  to  give  their  name 
to  the  whole  of  it  in  classical  times  "  (Freeh  Lighifroni  the 
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AncterU  Monuments,  p.  50).  It  is  carious  to  find  Herodotus 
using  this  term  both  in  the  sense  of  a  people  (Tovrav  hi 
fi^ra^v  XakbaToiy  vii.  63)  and  of  the  priests  or  ministers  of 
the  god  Bel  {&s  Xiyovai  ol  XaXdatoi  iovrtsl  pin  to^ov  tov 
0€ov^  i.  181,  and  elsewhere).  The  explanation  of  this  puzzle 
is  that  the  Chaldaeans  long  after  losing  their  political 
power  retained  their  renown  as  the  depositaries  of  ancient 
Babylonian  lore.  Ceasing  to  be  a  tribe  or  a  nation,  they 
became  the  astrologists,  wizards,  and  soothsayers  of  the 
eastern  world. 

Returning  to  Ea,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  on  the 
specified  gi-ounds,  that  he  would  be  generally  well  received 
as  a  superior  deity,  eclipsing  Merodaoh  himself,  and 
gradually  taking  a  foremost  place  amongst  the  local 
gods,  until  he  became  at  last  the  national  god  of  Israel. 
Merodach,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  being  intimately  associated  with  Bel,  and  as 
the  Baalim  of  evil  repute  were  already  numerous  enough 
amongst  the  Amorites,  Philistines,  and  Canaanites^  a 
reformer  like  Moses  might  on  this  account  also  have  been 
induced  to  give  the  preference  to  £a  (Yah),  introducing 
him,  perhaps  somewhat  suddenly,  at  the  psychological 
moment  some  time  during  the  exodus,  and  thus  would  be 
explained  the  rather  startling  announcement  in  Ex.  vi.  3. 

This  is  the  more  probable  since  on  three  tablets  in  the 
British  Museum,  dating  from  the  time  of  Khammu-rabi 
and  his  father  Sin-mubalit,  Delitzsch  has  recently  found 
Ea  already  identified  with  ilu  {el),  the  most  general  name 
for  the  deity  amongst  all  the  early  Semitic  peoples.  Sub- 
joined is  one  of  the  passages,  with  this  eminent  Semitic 
scholar's  transliteration  ^ : — 

^T?  St:  *?-  -+ 

lor    oA-  ve-   ilu 

m  #  «^T  -+ 

Jo-  hur-  vm^  Uu 

'  BoM  tMMl  Bibtl,  p.  47.    There  it  an  error  in  the  Cuneiform  text  am  here 
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It  would  be  impossiUe  to  overrate  the  value  of  these 
texts  in  the  present  connexion.  They  at  onoe  establish 
the  original  form  of  Yahveh  (la  or  Ea)  which  has  been 
arrived  at  independently  by  different  processes  of  reason- 
ing by  Glaser  and  Levy.  And  they  also  show  that  so  early 
as  the  time  of  Abram,  if  not  earlier,  this  Akkado-Sumerian 
divinity  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  first  Semitic 
conquerors  of  Babylonia  as  equal  in  rank  or  identical  with 
the  great  god  Hu  himself.  Hence  his  adoption  by  Moses 
during  the  exodus  was  after  all  but  a  natural  revival, 
and  had  merely  the  effect  of  perpetuating  the  relations 
between  Elohim  and  Jahveh,  as  already  accepted  in  a 
general  way  by  the  Semitic  forefathers  of  the  Israelites 
while  they  still  sojourned  in  Padan-Aram.  Well  may 
Delitzsch  exclaim  that  these  fragmentary  Cuneiform  tablets 
are  priceless  documents  recording  names  "  welche  religions- 
geschichtlich  von  weittragendstem  Interesse  sind  —  die 
Namen:  Jahve  id  Oott  .  .  .  dieser  Jahve  ein  uraltes 
Erbteil  jener  kanaanaischen  Stamme,  aus  welchen  dann 
nach  Jahrhunderten  die  zwolf  Stamme  Israels  hervorgehen 
sollten"  (ibid.).  The  very  expression — "Yah  is  El" — 
strikes  a  Biblical  note,  and  might  have  served  as  the 
archetype  for  the  numerous  analogous  formulas  which 
pervade  Holy  Writ  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Prophets. 

In  any  case  all  these  deities— I  am  sceptical  about  De 
Lagarde's  El=*^ Goal" — ^had  probably  at  first  been  merely 
the  balfiov€s  imx<ipioi,  the  genii  loci,  that  is,  the  tribal, 
district,  or  territorial  gods,  who  were  the  potent  champions 
of  the  national  cause,  and  shared  the  fate  of  their  votaries. 
How  completely  bound  up  they  were  with  the  political 
vicissitudes  of  the  times,  down  even  to  the  very  close  of 
the  pre-exilic  period,  is  well  seen  in  Is.  xxxvi  and  xxxvii, 
where  Sennacherib's  herald,  Babshakeh  ("  Head  Sheikh  "), 
scornfully  asks  the  men  seated  on  the  wall,  '*  Ubi  est  Deus 
Emath  et  Arphad?     Ubi  eat  Deus   Sepharvaim  ? '*    But 

reproduced ;  but  this  is  corrected  in  the  above  transcript  from  an  erratum 
supplied  bj  I>elitz8ch  on  a  separate  slip. 
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fisiriher  on  these  territorial  gods  have  become  the 
of  these  places :  '^  Ubi  est  rex  Emath,  et  rex  Arphad  V  &c. 
As  who  should  say,  we  have  vanquished  the  gods  with  the 
kings  of  Sepharvaim  and  of  Samaria,  and  so  will  it  be 
with  'Hezekiah  also  and  his  god,  Yahveh!  This  belief 
in  the  potency  of  the  genivs  loci  still  survives  even 
amongst  Christian  peoples,  and  Prince  Eropotkin  tells 
us  that  the  Siberian  Cossacks  hold  the  district  gods  of 
the  heathen  '4n  a  sort  of  awe.  They  don't  think  much 
of  them,  but  these  gods,  they  say,  are  wicked  creatures 
bent  on  mischief,  and  it  is  never  good  to  be  on  bad  terms 
with  them  V* 

V.    Yahveh. 

Even  Yahveh,  despite  his  high  Babylonian  pedigree, 
formed  no  exception  to  the  general  law  of  upward  develop*- 
ment,  but,  like  all  the  oihei^  0€o\  imx^pioi,  passed  suc- 
cessively from  the  polytheistic  through  the  monolatric  to 
the  monotheistic  phase,  this  last  not  being  reached  till 
some  time  before  the  captivity.  The  process  itself  is  in 
accordance  with  the  inflexible  laWs  of  nature,  Which  does 
nothing  in  a  hurry,  since  **  slowly  and  as  by  instinct  man* 
kind  struggles  towards  the  light  *'  (Matthew  Arnold). 

Yahveh's  transition  from  Ea  (read  also  A£  and  la  in 
the  Cuneiform  documents)  presents  no  phonetic  difficulty, 
such  as  that  of  Glaser's  break-neck  jump  from  Dyaus  to 
Ea  and  Tah.  There  are  no  troublesome  initial  dentals  or 
sibilants  {d,  C)  ^  be  explained  away,  and  we  know  that 
the  form  Yahu  (nom.  casd)  was  already  familiar  to  the 
Assyrians,  one  of  the  lexical  Cuneiform  tablets  giving  this 
word  as  meaning  a  god  in  Hebrew,  and  identifying  it  with 
the  Assyrian  word  TtaJm  =  "  myself  *•  WhereVer,'*  aptly 
remarks  Sayce,  "an  Isnielitish  name  is  met  with  in  the 

'  iftfmotrs  of  a  RevciiOianiatf  I,  p.  338.    Gf.  also  the  Thraoian  Zalmozis  at 
once  both  god  and  king  (Herod,  ir.  94,  and  f^lato,  CharmideSf  V) ;  and 
<<  the  gods  who  dweU  in  the  land  of  Assur,"  quoted  hj  Sayce  from  an 
ABsyrian  document  (JMyria,  p.  76), 
YOL.  XV.  B  r 
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Cuneiform  iiiBcripiiona,  which,  like  Jehw  or  Hezekiah^ 
is  compounded  with  the  divine  title,  the  latter  appears 
as  Tahu,  Jehu  being  Yakua,  and  Hezekiah  Khazakir 
Tahu\*' 

This  venerable  Assyrian  etymology  seems  almost  to 
anticipate  Mr.  Levy's  explanation  of  the  Tetragrammaton 
nvr,  the  self-subsisting,  where,  however,  the  Anunaio  hewd 
appears  to  be  employed  instead  of  the  equivalent  Hebrew 
rPn=*'He  is"  (v  or  w  for  y).  The  substitution  itself  is 
highly  suggestive,  as  implying  that  the  Tetragrammaton 
m  its  present  form  can  date  only  from  the  post-^xilio 
period,  when  Ezra  and  the  other  priestly  scribes  were 
abeady  much  better  acquainted  with  the  northern  (Syriac) 
than  with  the  southern  (Hebrew)  language  of  the  western 
Semites.  No  doubt  the  Aramaic  m"rr»  (for  the  Hebrew  rr"?r) 
alone  occurs  in  all  the  pre-exilic  writings  when  used  as 
a  separate  name.  But  it  never  occurs  when  this  word 
forms  one  of  the  elements  in  compound  names,  where  the 
\  is  always  final  (paragogio  or  inflexional,  not  radical). 
The  reason  is  because  these — rrsM,  non,  and  many  others — 
are  genuine  national  names,  formed  in  Israel  before  the 
spread  of  Aramaic  influences  southwards,  and  left  un- 
touched, or  at  least  rarely  tampered  with,  by  the  post- 
exilic  scribes  of  Aramaic  speech.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
exclusive  use  of  mrr  merely  lends  additional  support  to 
the  now  generally  accepted  view  that,  as  they  now  stand, 
all  the  pre-exilic  texts  are  post-exilic  recensions  by  Aramaic- 
speaking  scribes. 

It  may  be  incidentally  remarked  that  such  popular  and 
theogonic  etymologies,  as  are  here  in  question,  were  common 
enough  in  those  early  times,  as  shown,  for  instance,  by  the 
surprising  transformations  of  the  Babylonian  god  Dagon. 
This  deity  was  originally  associated  with  Anu,  god  of  the 
sky,  but  was  later  supposed  to  be  a  fish-god,  a  sort  of 
merman,  because  in  Hebrew  y^  meaxiijiah.    But  in  Canaan- 

^  Fmh  Lights  firom  ^  Andent  IfonuiiMMte,  p.  75.  Cf.  alao  Awri-Taku  ■> 
AMoriah^Uniah,  the  Jewish  king  reduced  bj  Tiglath-PUeeer,  c  740  B.Q. 
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itish  7^  meant  com ;  therefore  in  passing  still  westwards 
he  became  a  roral  deity,  guardian  of  the  crops,  brother 
of  El  and  Baal,  inventor  of  bi*ead-com  and  the  plough. 

Coming  now  to  the  theogonio  evolution  of  Yahveh,  it 
is  important  to  note  that  a  main  result  of  the  literary 
analysis  of  the  ^'  higher  criticism "  is  that  the  Yahvistic 
document,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  later  portion  of 
the  Pentateuch^  is  now  r^arded  as  the  earlier^,  and  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  a  southern  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the 
ninth  century  B.C.,  and  held  grossly  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions of  Yahveh.  The  two  E]ohistic  portions,  now 
almost  inextricably  interwoven  with  J,  are  attributed  to 
some  northern  scribes,  who  wrote  in  the  eighth  century 
with  a  marked  theological  bias.  Then  there  was  a  still 
later  **  Prophetic  or  Pre-Deuteronomic  Redaction  "  by  a 
writer  or  writers  whose  chief  aim  was  to  effect  some  sort 
of  reconciliation  between  the  contradictory  J  and  E  records. 
Deuteronomy  and  the  other  avowedly  priestly  documents 
are  exilic  or  post-exilic,  as  indeed  are  all  of  the  general 
and  final  recensions. 

It  follows  that  in  its  present  form  the  great  bulk  of 
Biblical  literature  is  post-Davidic,  and  consequently  that 
much  of  the  J  and  E  phraseology  occuning  in  the  reputedly 
early  texts  is  of  but  secondary  importance  for  our  purpose, 
and  to  be  received  with  extreme  caution  whenever  a 
"Tendenz"  may  be  reasonably  suspected.  Some  of  the 
language  employed  by  the  post-exilic  scribes  may  no  doubt 
be  the  honest  reflexion  of  unbroken  esoteric  tradition,  oral 
or  even  written^  for  the  Tel  el-Amama  tablets  alone  are 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  widely-diffused  knowledge  of  letters 
in  pre-Mosaic  and  even  in  pre-Abramitic  times.  But  there 
are  passages  bearing  on  the  points  here  at  issue  which 
may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected  as  the  echoes,  not  of  early 
traditions,    but    of   contemporary    theological   teachings. 

^  Thus  De  Lagarde :  ''The  abstract  is  everywhere  later  than  the  oon* 
erete ;  therefore  Elohim  (as  a  singular)  is  later  than  Tahv^  ko,"  (quoted 
hj  Cheyne,  Founders  o/O.  T,  Critieiam,  p.  i84). 

Bra 
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Such  I  hold  to  be  Oen.  xxi.  33,  where  the  strange  associa* 
tion  of  Yahveh  with  the  asherah  devoted  to  the  orgiastic 
rites  of  Semitic  heathendom^  throws  an  unexpected  light 
On  the  above-quoted  passage  from  Josh.  xxiv.  2;  such 
Deut.  X.  17,  Exod.  iii.  14,  and  especially  the  njrr  ^3«  of 
Exod.  vi.  3 ;  and  in  general  all  those  expressions  which 
betray  the  transparent  intention  of  endowing  the  Abramitic 
and  Mosaic  Jahveh  with  the  attributes  of  pure  mono- 
theism. Such  expressions  are  anachronisms,  standing  in 
violent  contrast  to  the  crude  anthropomorphism  which 
breaks  out  continually  in  the  closest  connexion  both  with 
Yahveh  and  Elohim  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pre-exilic 
period  from  Genesis  to  Ezekiel.  Sayce,  who  is  himself  at 
times  distinctly  iconoclastic,  rejects  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment in  the  Jewish  religion,  declaring  it  to  be  ''a  mere 
product  of  the  imagination,"  and  commits  himself  to  the 
statement  that  the  *'  belief  in  Yahveh  displayed  in  the  Song 
[of  Deborah]  is  as  uncompromising  as  that  of  later 
Judaism.  Yahveh  is  the  God  of  Israel  who  has  fought 
for  his  people,  aTid  beside  him  there  is  no  other  Ood^J'  It 
is  the  here  italicized  words  which  do  not  occur  in  the 
text,  that  are  the  "^  product  of  the  imagination/'  For 
Deborah  Jahveh  is  merely  a  national  deity,  the  ^'God 

^  In  later  times,  when  Israel  was  slowly  emerging  from  the  crude 
polytheistic  state,  all  these  nVr^,  whether  ^ffigU$  (Judges  ilL  7  ;  a  Kings 
xxiii.  6,  &c.))  or  groves^  of  the  goddess  Astarte,  as  above,  had  to  be 
destroyed.  Hence  the  injunction,  lucos  igne  oomhuriUy  in  Deut.  xiL  3,  an4 
elsewhere. 

>  Early  Hutary,  pp.  301-9.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  develop- 
ment theory  so  rashly  denied  by  Sayce  is  fully  admitted  by  the  late 
Dean  Farrar,  who  refers  to  the  teraphim,  the  golden  calf,  the  betylia, 
the  brazen  serpent,  &c.,  as  proving  "most  decisively  that  a  pure  mono- 
theism was  the  result  of  a  slow  and  painful  course  of  God's  disciplinal 
dealings  amongst  the  noblest  thinkers  of  a  single  nation,  and  not,  as  is  so 
constantly  and  erroneously  urged,  the  instinct  of  the  whole  Semitic  race; 
in  other  words,  one  single  branch  of  the  Semites  was  under  God's 
providence  educated  into  pure  monotheism  only  by  centuries  of  misfortune 
and  series  of  inspired  men*'  (Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  qf  Biblical  LUerature,  III, 
p.  986). 
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of  IsraeV'  who  needs  aid  and  curseth  the  people  of  Meroz 
"  because  they  came  not  to  the  help  of  Yahveh/'  for  whom 
also  ''  from  Heaven  fought  the  stars ;  in  their  courses  they 
fought  against  Sisera."  This  is  rank  astrology,  and  Sayce 
himself  admits  that  the  Judges  belonged  to  an  age  when 
"the  Baalim  seemed  to  have  gained  the  mastery  over  Yahveh" 
(ibid.,  p.  288).  And  commenting  on  the  idtar  rabed  by 
Gideon  to  Yahveh-Shcdom  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  his  rival 
Baal,  he  also  admits  that  "  it  is  true  that  between  Yahveh 
and  Baal  the  Israelite  of  the  day  saw  but  little  difference  \ 
Yahveh  was  addressed  as  Baal,  or  'Lord,'  and  the  local 
altars  that  were  dedicated  to  him  in  most  instances  did 
but  take  the  place  of  the  older  altars  of  a  Canaanitish 
Baal.  Mixture  between  Israelites  and  Canaanites,  more* 
over^  had  brought  with  it  a  mixture  in  religion.  Along 
with  the  titles,  Yahveh  had  assumed  the  attributes  of 
a  Baal,  at  all  events  among  the  mass  of  the  people" 

(p.  308). 

What  '^ a  mixture  in  religion"  may  mean  is  not  quite 
dear.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  cult  of  the  zealous 
Yahveh  was  thus  contaminated  by  the  cult  of  Baal,  god  of 
the  conquered  Canaanites,  we  are  reminded  of  the  Omecia 
capta  which  feros  victores  cepiU  But  Sayce  goes  further, 
and  after  wrestling  with  the  exceedingly  anthropomorphic 
episode  of  Jacob  and  the  ladder,  calls  Yahveh  "  the  God  of 
the  locality''  (p.  81),  just  as  Cato  (quoted  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
ii.  49)  calls  Sabus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  Sabines, 
6  l^yKov  balfiovof  imx(ap(ov,  "  son  of  the  local  god  Sancus  " ! 
Moreover,  in  Judges  xvii,  Yahveh  becomes  an  idol,  a  molten 
image  of  silver,  worshipped  jointly  with  the  teraphim  in 
the  house  of  Micah ;  on  which  Sayce  again  writes :  "  The 

*  W«  B.  Smith's  reference  to  another  such  incident  in  the  history 
of  Qideon  is  instractive :  *'  Gideon  erects  a  sanctuary  at  Ophrah,  with 
a  golden  ephod — apparently  a  kind  of  image— which  became  a  great  centre 
of  illegal  [idolatrous]  worship  "  (op.  cit.,  Lect.  V III,  p.  aao).  StiU  later 
the  very  Temple  itself  was  inyaded  by  the  worshippers  of  the  Babylonian 
Tammnz,  identified  with  the  Phoenician  Adon  and  the  Greek  Adonis 
(Eiek.  TiiL  14). 
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ordinary  Israelite,  inclading  a  Levite  who  was  ihe  grand- 
son of  Moses,  takes  it  for  granted  that  Tahveh  most  (sic) 
be  adored  in  the  shape  of  a  twofold  idol.  Nay  more ;  by 
the  side  of  the  graven  and  molten  images,  ^diich  were 
meant  to  represent  the  god  of  Israel,  we  find  also  the 
images  of  the  household  gods  or  teraphim,  whose  colt 
forms  part  of  that  which  was  paid  to  the  national  deity  " 
(ibid.,  p.  281).  Here  ''  the  national  deity  "  again  becomes, 
like  Ea,  one  of  the  numerous  gods  whom  Abram  brought 
with  him  from  XJr  to  Haran.  And  this  cult,  which  he 
shared  with  the  other  teraphim,  **  survived  to  the  latest  days 
of  the  northern  kingdom ;  it  was  practised  in  the  household 
of  David  (i  Sam.  xix.  13)  and  is  even  regarded  by  a 
prophet  of  Samaria  as  an  integral  portion  of  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  the  State  (Hos.  iii  4)"  (ibid.,  p.  281). 

We  read  further  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  *'  though 
officially  the  Baal  of  Israel  was  Tahveh,  the  mass  of  the 
people  worshipped  the  local  Baal  of  the  place  in  which  they 
iived^.  Yahveh  was  scarcely  remembered  even  in  name 
(sic);  his  place  was  taken  by  the  Baalim  and  Astaroth  of 
Canaan  "  (ibid.,  p.  333).  Now  a  protest  must  be  raised 
against  this  distinction  between  *'  the  Baal  of  Israel  '*  and 
the  other  Baals.  It  was  not  recognized  by  the  later 
redactors,  for  whom  the  very  word  Baal  was  such  an 
abomination  that  it  was  eliminated,  for  instance,  from 
the  Tobaal  of  Judges  ix.  26,  the  Massoretic  text  substituting 
najrja,  **  son  of  a  slave,"  for  the  true  form  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  So  also  Adoni'jah  and  Jeho-ehaphat  take  the  place 
of  Adoni-bacUf  and  Baal-ehaphat,  although  elsewhere  we 
have  n^l'??,  where  Baal  is  actually  declared  to  be  Yah,  as 

*  All  did  80,  and  W.  R.  Smith  points  out  that  even  ''to  Isaiah  JehoTah's 
presence  with  his  people  is  still  a  local  thing.  It  oonld  not,  indeed,  be 
otherwise,  for  the  people  of  Jehovah  was  itself  a  conception  geographies  11  j 
defined,  bound  up  with  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  having  its  centre  in 
Jerusalem  '*  (op.  cit.,  p.  355).  And  at  p.  379 :  '*  It  was  as  natural  for  an 
Israelite  to  worship  Jehovah  as  for  a  Moabite  to  worship  Ghemosh."  In 
other  words,  the  tribal  territory  and  its  tutelar  deity  were  co-extensive 
geographical  expressions. 
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if  in  the  protracted  struggle  between  the  two  rivals  the 
the  national  god  of  Canaan  had  at  one  time  overcome 
the  national  god  of  IsraeL  In  any  case  even  David  looked 
on  the  sway  of  Jahveh,  not  as  absolute  but  as  geographical, 
strictly  limited  to  Israel,  since  when  driven  into  exile  he 
said  to  Saul  that  "  it  was  not  only  from  his  country  that 
he  was  driven,  but  from  the  God  of  his  country  as  well. 
In  leaving  Judah  for  Gath  he  had  transferred  his  duties 
from  Israel  to  Philistia,  from  Saul  to  Achish  [king  of 
Gath],  from  Yahveh  to  Dagon^.*'  Hence,  whenever  the 
Israelites  were  overcome  in  battle^  Yahveh  was  also  con- 
sidered to  be  overcome,  and  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Moabite  Stone  King  Mesha  is  able  to  boast  that,  after 
vanquishing  Astaroth  and  Nebo  [the  Babylonian  god  of 
prophecy  worshipped  on  Mount  Pisgah],  he  took  from 
them  the  arels  [champions?]  of  Dodah  and  Jahveh,  and 
rended  them  before  Elhemosh^. 

Ab  this  Moabite  chief  is  identified  with  the  Mesha  of 
2  Kings  iii,  we  are  still  only  at  the  monolatric  stage  in 
post-Solomonic  times,  for  he  was  the  contemporary  of 
Jehoram  of  Israel  and  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah.  One  is  at 
times  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  pure  monotheistic  con- 
cept has  ever  been  fully  realized  except  by  a  narrow 
esoteric  circle,  whether  even  in  these  latter  days  Yahveh 
is  not  still  for  many  the  God  of  the  "Congregation  of 
Jacob  '*  rather  than  the  Ens  Sujyremv/ni  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  Thus  the  truly  lovable  and  large-minded 
Moses  Mendelssohn  (grandfather  of  the  composer)  writes 
in  his  famous  reply  to  Lavater :  **  Our  rabbis  unanimously 
teach  that  the  Law  is  obligatory  on  our  people  alone."  All 
others  are  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  reason, 
and  those  that  do  so  ''  are  called  virtuous  and  the  children 
of  eternal  salvation^."    This  is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Ruth's 

'  Sayce,  Early  History^  p.  390. 

'  Sayce,  Th$  Higher  Criticism  and  the  Verdict  of  the  MmumentSf  p.  367. 
Khemofih  was  the  chief  god  of  Moab. 
'  M.  Samuels,  Menwire  qfU,  Mendelssohnf  p.  54. 
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"  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God  " — 
a  beaniifal  lesson  of  nniversal  loTe  and  forbearance,  if  not 
under  an  aU-pervading  Jahveh,  then,  perhaps,  in  Spinoza's 
all-difiiised  r^ura  naturana. 

An  affirmative  reply  may  now  be  given  to  the  question 
at  the  opening  of  this  essay. 

Dyaus,  a  vague  personificatioii  of  the  sky,  has  no  kind 
of  relation  to  Tahveh,  but  is  connected  through  their 
common  Aryan  origin  with  ZETS  and  Jupiteb,  more 
concrete  personifications  of  the  sky.  These  two  are 
equally  unconnected  with 

Jahveh,  who  is  to  be  identified  in  every  way  with  the 
Babylonian  primaeval  god  Ea. 

These  relations  are  indicated  by  the  bracketing  of  the 
two  separate  groups  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

A.  H.  Eeane. 
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IS  THERE  A  JEWISH  LITERATURE?^ 

Is  there  a  Jewish  literature  ?  I  should  be  indeed  bold 
to  appear  before  a  Jewish  literary  society  and  venture  to 
answer  such  a  question  in  the  negative.  But  I  found  it 
no  easy  matter  to  indicate  in  a  brief  headline  the  aim  and 
scope  of  my  lecture.  Perhaps  I  should  go  further  and 
frankly  acknowledge  that  had  I  succeeded  in  hitting  upon 
a  title  which  would  in  succinct  form  have  given  away  my 
argument,  my  task  would  have  been  ended.  It  is  necessary 
then  that  I  should  state  at  somewhat  greater  length  the 
real  problem  I  am  raising  and  trying  to  solve.  Our  question 
may  be  conveniently  expressed  as  follows:  Granted  that 
the  Jews  possess  a  literature  which  is  peculiarly  their  own, 
is  that  literature  best  or  correctly  described  by  the  term 
**  Jewish  "  literature  ?  It  is  when  the  problem  is  put  in  this 
form  that  without  any  hesitation  my  reply  must  be  given 
in  the  negative. 

Obviously  the  theme  resolves  itself  into  an  exercise  in 
definition.  Definitions  may  be  odious,  but  they  are  necessary 
evils  and  useful  instruments  in  the  progress  of  science.  I 
weU  remember  how  the  late  Professor  Groom  Robertson 
used  to  shed  a  piercing  light  on  momentous  disputes  in 
psychology  and  philosophy  by  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  employed  by  the  different  schools  of 
thought.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  practically  searches 
after  definitions,  and  we  have  the  high  authority  of  the 
late  Professor  Sidgwick  for  believing  that  the  discussion 

^  A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  North  London  Jewish  Literary  and 
Social  Union,  January  8^  1903. 
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itself  may  prove  of  greater  value  than  the  particular  defini- 
tion finally  selected  ^. 

Let  us  then  to-night  turn  logicians,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  we  mean  by  the  terms  "literature"  and  "Jewish." 
As  logicians  we  must  begin  with  "  literature,"  the  class  name, 
before  we  deal  with  "  Jewish,"  the  specific  attribute. 

I  presume  that  originally  "  literature  "  denoted  a  body  of 
writings  composed  by  individuals  who  were  of  a  common 
race,  formed  a  common  nation,  and  wrote  and  spoke  a 
common  language.  Thus  Greek  literature  consisted  in 
the  first  instance  of  the  best  productions  in  prose  and  poetry 
of  bom  Greeks,  who  were  constituents  of  the  same  Greek 
confederacy  and  who  used  the  Greek  language  as  their 
medium  of  intercourse. 

Let  us  now  take  an  illustration  nearer  home.  English 
literature,  on  the  same  analogy,  represents  the  highest 
expression  of  the  great  thoughts  of  bom  Englishmen, 
members  of  the  English  nation  and  writing  in  the  Elnglish 
language.  In  the  words  of  Stopf ord  Brooke,  "  the  history 
of  English  Literature  is  the  story  of  what  great  English 
men  and  women  thought  and  felt,  and  then  wrote  down 
in  good  prose  and  beautiful  poetry  in  the  English  language  *." 

Here  we  see  at  once  ambiguities  created  by  lapse  of  time 
and  change  of  circumstances.  Li  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  "English"  to  include 
Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  and  Irishmen,  who  possess  this 
attribute  in  common  of  using  the  English  tongue.  Never- 
theless we  still  hear  of  the  sensitiveness  and  wrath  of  the 
Scotch  at  Carlyle  being  included  in  a  series  of  biographies 
called  ^'English  Men  of  Letters."  In  the  second  place,  so  many 
new  and  varied  elements  have  in  the  march  of  events  been 
introduced  into  and  absorbed  by  the  English  nation,  that 
in  our  definition  of  English  literature  we  find  ourselves 
ultimately  compelled  to  eliminate  the  criterion  of  birth 

'  Sidgwick,  PrindpUB  qf  Pditical  Economy,  p.  59.    Gf.  Keynes,  Scope  and 
Method  qfPoliiical  Eomomy,  p.  15a. 
*  Stopford  Brooke,  Primer  qf  English  Literature,  p.  5. 
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and  race.  And  this  in  spite  of  Stopford  Brooke,  who  in 
the  definition  quoted  above  and  in  the  following  passage 
retains  the  race  qualification.  "It  is  this  sameness  of 
language,  as  well  ae  the  sameness  of  Tiational  spirit,  which 
makes  our  literature  one  literature  for  i,aoo  years  ^." 

But  what  is  an  Englishman?  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
quote  in  this  connexion  a  few  lines  from  Daniel  Defoe's 
satire  on  The  True-born  Englishman, 

Thus  from  a  mixture  of  all  kinds,  began 
That  het'rogeneous  thing,  an  EngUshman. 

A  true-bom  Englishman's  a  contradiction; 
In  speech  an  irony,  in  fact  a  fiction; 
A  banter,  made  to  be  a  test  of  fools. 
Which  those  that  use  it  justly  ridicules ; 
A  metaphor,  invented  to  express 
A  man  akin  to  all  the  universe. 

And  now  the  difficulties  begin  to  crowd  upon  us  thick 
and  fast.  If  Englishmen  live  in  foreign  lands  and  write 
books  in  English,  must  their  works  be  excluded  from 
English  literature  because  they  were  not  written  within 
a  specified  area  of  soil  ?  Must  we  shut  out*  brilliant  dis- 
patches from  our  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts?  Must 
we  ignore  certain  literary  productions  of  men  like  Lord 
Curzon,  Lord  Milner,  or  the  late  Lord  Dufferin,  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  were  not  composed  in  this  little  island  ? 
Or  take  the  case  of  the  late  P.  G.  Hamerton,  the  art  critic, 
who  wrote  French  and  English  with  equal  facility  and 
felicity.  Is  EngUsh  literature  entitled  to  annex  his  French 
as  well  as  his  English  works,  on  the  plea  that  the  author 
was  an  Englishman;  or  should  French  literature  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  them,  because  the  language  used  was 
French?  How  shall  we  deal  with  foreigners  like  Max 
Miiller,  who  happen  to  be  responsible  for  better  English 
than  is  written  by  many  native  Englishmen?    Then  the 

^  Stopford  Brooke,  Primer  qfEngliah  Literature,  pp.  6,  7. 
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growth  of  the  Empire  suggests  still  further  points  of 
inquiry.  What  place,  if  any,  shall  be  assigned  in  the  ranks 
of  English  literature  to  colonials  like  Sir  Gilbert.  Parker, 
who  write  excellent  English  but  have  not  been  bom  in 
England) 

It  may  be  urged  that  I  am  providing  you  with  an  un- 
•  necessarily  lavish  display  of  illustration,  but  I  believe  this 
to  be  the  best  method  of  showing  the  many-sidedness  of  the 
problem.  The  difficulties  I  have  indicated  lead  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  definition  of  literature  has  to 
be  narrowed  in  one  direction  and  enlarged  in  another; 
narrowed  in  one  sense  by  abandoning  the  criteria  of  birth, 
race,  and  nation,  and  widened  in  another  sense  by  r^arding 
/  language^^^as  the  sole  test  in  marking  the  boundaries  of 
!  a  literature.  We  have  thus  what  logicians  call  a  decrease 
in  connotation  or  intension,  but  an  increase  in  denotation 
or  extension,  because  the  number  of  persons  possessing  the 
attribute  of  using  a  given  language  is  larger  than  the 
number  of  persons  possessing  the  additional  qualification 
of  being  bom  members  of  the  nation  using  that  language. 
A  literature  then  comprises  the  corporate  mass  of  com- 
positions in  fimy  given  language,  irrespective  of  the  birth, 
race,  or  nation  of  the  authors. 

How  does  all  this  bear  upon  the  problem  with  which  we 
started,  Is  there  a  Jewish  literature  1    Holding  as  I  do  most 
f    strongly  that  the  language  in  which  the  works  are  written 
.    is  the  sole  and  all-important  criterion  in  any  definition  of 
literature,  I  am  constrained  to  challenge  the  statement 
made  by  Karpeles  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  work, 
,  entitled  Oeechichte  der  jildiochen  Literatur.    "  The  history 
of  Jewish  literature,"  he  says,  "embraces  the  collective 
writings  of  Jews  from  the  dawn  of  history  until  the  present 
age,  without  any  reference  to  the  form,  lamguagey  or  contents 
of  those  writings  ^"    I  am  prepared  to  agree  with  Karpeles 
in  laying  no  stress  on  form  and  contents,  but  I  am  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  him  when  he  ignores  the  Hebrew 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  I. 
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language  as  the  essential  feature  in  any  definition  of 
Jewish  literature.  I  go  further  and  medntain  that  the 
epithet  applied  to  the  literature  must  invariably  be  identical 
with  the  epithet  applied  to  the  language.  No  language, 
no  literature.  No  Jewish  language,  no  Jewish  literature. 
There  is  a  Hebrew  language,  so  we  must  speak  of  Hebrew 
literature.  The  two  views  may  be  contrasted  thus.  Kar- 
peles  would  include  in  Jewish  literature  whatever  is  written 
by  Jews,  be  the  language  what  it  may,  "  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
Greek,  Arabic,  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  German,  and  many 
other  languages  K"  I  would  include  in  Hebrew  literature 
only  such  works  as  are  written  in  Hebrew,  be  the  author 
Jew  or  Gentile.  In  other  words,  the  definition  given  by 
Earpeles  is  built  on  a  racial  foundation;  my  definition 
rests  on  a  linguistic  basia 

Of  course,  if  we  could  legitimately  speak  of  a  Jewish 
language,  we  should  have  a  perfect  right  to  speak  of  a 
Jewish  literature.  But  I  contend  we  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  term  "Jewish"  has  ever  been,  or  can 
ever  be  used  as  a  synonym  for  "Hebrew"  as  applicable 
to  language.  As  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  there  is 
only  one  instance  in  the  whole  of  Hebrew  literature  where 
there  is  even  a  near  approach  to  a  trace  of  such  a  usage. 
The  passage  I  have  in  mind  is  a  Kings  xviii.  a6,  a8,  *'Then 
said  Eliakim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  Shebnah,  and  Joah, 
unto  Babshakeh,  Speak  to  thy  servants  in  the  Syrian 
language;  for  we  Understand  it:  and  speak  not  with  us 
in  the  Jews*  language,  in  the  ears  of  the  people  that  are 
on  the  walL  .  .  .  Then  Rabshakeh  stood,  and  cried  with 
a  loud  voice  in  the  Jews*  language,  and  spake,  saying, 
Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  great  king,  the  king  of  Assyria." 
But  even  this  apparent  exception  is  open  to  a  simple  ex- 
planation. The  word  ftmn^,  **  Jewish,"  does  not  mean  the 
Jewish  language^  but  the  Hebrew  language  spoken  by 
Judaeans,  i.e.  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  There 
is  no  implication  that  the  language  spoken  in  the  kingdom 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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of  Israel  was  different  from  that  current  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  but  the  universe  of  (iiscourse  is  limited,  and  includes 
only  the  Hebrew  language  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and 
the  Assyrian  language  of  the  enemy  then  at  the  gate.  As 
far  as  I  can  recall  my  reading,  this  is  the  only  example  in 
the  whole  of  Hebrew  Uterature,  where  the  Hebrew  language 
is  called  anything  but  n^niy, "  Hebrew,"  an  expression  which 
is  absolutely  unambiguoua 

Not  only  are  we  thus  precluded  from  using  "Jewish" 
and  "  Hebrew  "  as  convertible  epithets,  but  we  are  entitled 
to  go  much  further  and  stoutly  maintain  that  the  term 
"  Jewish  "  never  has  had  applicability  to  language,  but  has 
always  borne  a  rdcial  signification.  The  name  "Jew" 
dates  from  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  originally 
denoted  a  Judaean,  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
in  contrast  to  an  Israelite,  a  constituent  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel.  After  the  exile,  the  Ten  Tribes  lost  their 
identity,  and  the  term  "Jew"  became  the  indiscriminate 
appellative  of  every  bom  Hebrew. 

On  the  other  hand,  "  Hebrew "  has  always  had  a  much 
wider  connotation,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  language  as 
well  as  race. 

The  history  of  Hebrew  literature  would  thus  be  the  story 
of  what  bom  Hebrews  living  in  Palestine  thought  and  felt, 
and  then  wrote  down  in  good  prose  and  beautiful  poetry 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  But  we  feel  at  once  the  narrow- 
ness of  this  provisional  definition  and  are  unable  to  accept 
it  as  final  Problems  arise  similar  to  those  which  confronted 
us  in  our  examination  and  criticism  of  Stopford  Brooke's 
definition  of  English  literature.  Are  Hebrew  writings 
composed  by  Hebrews  outside  Palestine  to  be  included  in 
Hebrew  literature  ?  This  question  is  not  so  absurd  as  may 
appear  at  first  sight  We  may  recall  the  interesting  com- 
mentary of  the  Mechilta  on  the  first  few  verses  of  the  Book 
of  Jonah.  "  Now  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jonah . . . 
saying.  Arise,  go  to  Nineveh,  that  great  city,  and  cry 
against  it ; . . .  but  Jonah  rose  up  to  fiee  unto  Tarshish  from 
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the  presence  of  the  Lord  \"  "  How  could  Jonah  imagine  " 
98ks  the  MechUta,  **  that  he  could  flee  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  1  Is  it  not  written,  *  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
spirit?  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence?  If  I 
ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
sea;  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy  right 
hand  shall  hold  me  ^/  But  Jonah  believed  that  the  spirit 
of  divine  prophecy  would  not  rest  upon  him  outside 
the  borders  of  Palestine^  therefore  he  rose  up  to  flee  unto 
Tarshish  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  V  We  should  also 
remember  the  reason  given  in  the  Talmud  for  not  saying 
Hallel  on  Purim.  "  Hallel  is  not  recited  in  gratitude  for 
God's  mercy  shown  to  Israel  outside  the  land  of  Palestine  f 

It  is  conceivable  then  that  Hebrew  literature  might  have 
to  be  bounded  by  national  and  territorial  limits,  that 
Jonah's  notion  of  divine  inspiration  might  have  to  be 
extended  to  the  language  in  which  the  prophetic  utterances 
were  made,  and  that  we  might  have  to  exclude  from 
Hebrew  literature  compositions  in  Hebrew  which  were 
not  racy  of  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But  happily  a  more 
universalistic  doctrine  has  prevailed.  "In  every  place^ 
where  I  cause  my  name  to  be  remembered  I  will  come 
unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee*."  Every  work,  writtecf 
in  Palestine  or  outside  Palestine,  provided  it  be  written 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  blessed  by  its  inclusion  in 
Hebrew  literature.  Thus  the  prophets  of  the  Exile  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Talmud  of  Babylon  and  all  other  Hebrew  works  of  all 
lands  and  of  all  ages  find  their  place  in  Hebrew  literature. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  our  provisional  defini- 
tion of  Hebrew  literature  must  be  subjected  to  the  following 
important  modifications.  It  is  not  an  essential  condition 
that  a  Hebrew  work  to  be  included  in  Hebrew  literature 
must  have  been  written  in  Palestine. 

'  Jonah  i  1-3.        *  Pto.  oxxxiz.  6-9.        *  M^ckOta^  ed.  FriedniAiin,  x  b. 
^  7.JB.ir<9iBaAy  14  a.  •  Exod.  zz.  04. 
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Furthermore,  a  Hebrew  work  to  be  included  in  Hebrew 
literature,  need  not  have  been  written  by  a  bom  Hebrew. 
It  IB  a  mere  accident  that  in  the  past  the  racial  element 
has  persisted  in  the  fact  that  Hebrews  alone  have  written 
and  write  Hebrew.  In  the  event  of  Gentiles  using  Hebrew 
as  their  medium  in  expressing  their  thoughts,  we  should 
have  to  find  room  for  their  works  in  Hebrew  literature. 
To  my  mind 'this  is  not  a  startling  suggestion,  nor  would 
it  be  a  remarkable  innovation.  It  would  simply  be  the 
logical  outcome  of  a  traditional  h^bit  continued  through  cen- 
turies. We  bind  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  the  Proselyte  with  ) 
our  copies  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  would  be  but  a  small  step  i 
forward  to  include  in  Hebrew  literature  the  Hebrew  works 
of  Qentiles  who  do  not  go  the  length  of  becoming  proselytes. 

I  therefore  claim  that  as  against  Earpeles,  I  have 
established  my  two  propositions,  first,  that  the  expression 
''Jewish  "  literature  is  incorrect,  and  that  we  must  substitute 
for  it  "Hebrew"  literature;  and  secondly,  that  Hebrew 
literature  comprises  the  corporate  mass  of  works  written 
in  Hebrew y  be  the  authors  Jews  or  Qentiles.  In  other  words 
the  linguistic  test  is  more  logical  and  scientific  than  the 
racial  criterion.  TTie  Hebrew  lamgua>ge  is  the  basis  of 
Hebrew  literature. 

Now  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Hebrew  language  1  Just 
as  by  English  we  understand  the  old  well  of  English  pure 
and  undefiled,  into  which  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  mingled  supplies  from  many  and  varied  streams,  so 
by  Hebrew  we  mean  the  language  of  the  Bible,  with  the 
addition  of  those  terms  and  phrases  Which  Hebrew  has  in 
the  coUlM  of  ages  absorbed  and  assimilated.  The  earliest 
form  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  very  difierent  from  modem 
Hebrew  in  form,  pronunciation,  and  appearance,  but  never* 
theless  the  language  Written  by  the  prophets  and  psalmists 
is  the  same  language  as  that  in  which  modem  Hebrew  \ 
works  are  written,  just  as  much  as  the  tree  planted  a  J 
hundred  years  ago  is  the  same  tree  to-day  ^. 

^  Adapted  fi^m  Stopford  Brooke,  op.  oit.,  p.  6. 
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After  having  criticized  Earpeles'  definition  of  Jewish 
literature,  I  am  all  the  more  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  quoting  the  authority  of  his  name  in  support  of  my 
definition  of  the  Hebrew  language.  **  The  designation  *  neo* 
hebraic '  literature  "  he  says  "  is  wrong,  and  owes  its  origin 
to  the  prejudice  which  thinks  a  division  must  be  made 
between  the  old  Hebrew  and  later  Hebrew  literature*." 
In  the  October  190a  number  of  the  Jewish  Quarterly 
Review  Professor  J.  D.  Wijnkoop  has  given  more  emphatic 
expression  to  the  same  view.  **  Hebrew  "  he  writes  **  could 
not  elude  that  general  law,  that  every  civilized  language 
in  the  course  of  centuries  undergoes  great  alterations.  In 
addition  to  new  subjects,  difierent  modes  of  reasoning,  and 
foreign  conceptions,  brought  about  by  greater  communica- 
tion and  more  extensive  intercourse,  it  seems  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  these  changes  must  be  attributed  to  an 
ever-increasing  tendency  and  desire  on  the  part  of  those 
who  use  the  language,  to  express  their  thoughts  with 
greater  precision  and  lucidity.  With  this  end  in  view, 
they  create  for  themselves  new  forms  of  speech,  extend 
the  stock  of  words,  and  seek  new  constructions  . . .  Later 
Hebrew,  far  from  being  a  language  having  no  connexion 
with  the  older  tongue,  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be  con- 
sidered only  as  a  direct  continuation  of  it,  indeed  as 
a  langv/ige  which  is  constructed  upon  the  fouTidations  of 
classical  Hebrew  V* 

I  said  before  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  the  basis  of 
Hebrew  literature,  and  that  we  should  therefore  speak  of 
Hebrew  literature,  and  not  Jewish  literature.  Well,  what 
is  the  practical  value  of  this  correction  1  What  advcmtage 
does  this  conclusion  yield  ?  Cui  bonol  If  we  use  the  term 
**  Hebrew  "  literature  instead  of  "  Jewish  "  literature,  I  think 
we  are  provided  with  an  instrument  for  overcoming  the 
most  intricate  difficulties  of  classification.  To  which  literal' 
ture  shall  we  assign  works  written  by  Jews  in  languages 
other  than  Hebrew  1    For  instancci  where  shall  we  place 

^  KArpeleSy  op*  oit«,  p.  9«  '  J,  Q,R,,  XV,  37,  38,  49. 
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Zangwill's  Drtamers  of  the  Ghetto  1  Earpeles  would  indude 
it  in  Jewish  literature,  because  written  by  a  Jew,  and 
English  people  would  claim  it  a»  a  contribution  to  Erkglish 
literature,  because  written  in  Engjish.  Now  it  is  inoon- 
venient  as  well  as  unscientific  to  have  such  overlapping 
in  definition.  How  can  we  get  rid  of  this  anomaly?  By 
rigorously  insisting  upon  the  adoption  of  the  expression 
**  Hebrew  "  literature.  Zangwill's  Dreamers  of  the  Ohetto 
is  written  in  English,  therefore  it  is  English  literature. 
It  is  Thot  written  in  Hebrew,  therefore  it  is  not  Hebrew 
literature.  Mr.  Israel  Abrahams'  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  written  in  English,  therefore  it  is  a  contribution 
to  English  literature.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  David  Tellin's 
Hebrew  translation  of  this  work  is  a  contribution  to  Hebrew 
literature.  The  German  edition  of  Qraetz  is  a  contribution 
to  German  literature ;  the  English  translation  is  a  contribu- 
tion to  ElngUsh  literature,  and  the  Hebrew  translation  by 
Harkavy  and  Babbinowicz  is  a  contribution  to  Hebrew 
literature. 

In  addition  to  works  written  by  Jews  in  languages  other 
than  Hebrew,  but  which  are  not  Hebrew  literature,  because 
not  written  in  Hebrew^  there  are  many  works  written  by 
non- Jews  in  languages  other  than  Hebrew,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  of  vital  and  perennial  interest  to  Jewa  How 
shall  we  deal  with  them)  How,  for  example,  shall  we 
classify  the  contributions  made  by  Cheyne  and  Driver  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Bible?  Here  again  my  test  holds 
good.  The  works  of  Cheyne  and  Driver  are  not  Hebrew 
literature,  because  not  written  in  Hebrew.  They  are  English 
literature,  because  written  in  English. 

I  hope  no  one  thinks  I  am  arguing  against  a  cosmopolitan 
taste  in  literature,  and  recommending  that,  even  if  we  could, 
we  should  restrict  our  reading  to  works  written  in  the 
Hebrew  language.  There  are  of  course  many  contributicHis 
made  both  by  Jews  and  non-Jews  to  the  literatures  of  the 
world,  which  are  not  Hebrew  literature  because  not  written 
in  Hebrew,  but  which  we  may  nevertheless  study  with 
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advantage,  either  as  Jews  or  as  children  of  the  world. 
But  I  am  now  pursuing  quite  a  different  line  of  thought 
I  am  engaged  in  the  task  of  definition  and  classification, 
and  endeavouring  to  introduce  precision  into  the  employ^ 
ment  of  terms,  and  I  maintain  that  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
language  is  the  sole  criterion  of  what  should  or  should  not 
be  regarded  as  Hebrew  literature.  History  proves  .my 
contention.  That  which  has  persisted  in  Hebrew  literature 
has  always  been  that  which  has  been  composed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  or  translated  into  the  Hebrew  language. 
Jews  have  always  been  wanderers  over  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  when  circumstances  made  them  cease  to  have 
a  living  interest  in  Greek,  they  dropped  the  study  of  the 
Jewish-Hellenistic  literature.  When  Jews  no  longer  needed 
Arabic  in  their  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  they 
ignored  the  Arabic  literature  of  the  Jews.  All  that  Jews 
ultimately  remember  and  love  is  that  which  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew  or  preserved  in  Hebrew  translations. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  Jehudah  Halevi's  Cuzri, 
Bachja's  Duties  of  the  Heart,  and  Maimonides'  Ouide  of  the 
Perplexed  would  have  so  many  Jewish  readers  in  modem 
times,  had  those  works  not  been  accessible  in  Hebrew 
{translations  instead  of  the  Arabic  ixi  which  they  were 
originally  composed. 

The  deeper  we  go  into  the  problem,  the  more  convinced 
we  shall  become  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  expression  "  Jewish  " 
literature,  and  the  correctness  and  consistency  of  the  term 
"  Hebrew  *'  literature. 

But  our  study  would  be  incomplete  did  we  not  take  into 
consideration  another  aspect  of  the  problem  and  inquire 
whether  after  all  we  cannot  retain  the  expression  **  Jewish    ] 
literature  "  and  understand  by  it,  the  literature  (ibovi  Jews    ' 
and  Judaism,  in  whatever  language  and  by  whomsoever 
that  literature  may  have  been  written. 

At  first  sight  this  interpretation  would  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  defensible,  but  I  think  that  even  this  definition    * 
will  on  closer  inspection  be  found  to  break  down  completely. 
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In  the  first  place,  if,  as  we  are  logically  bound  to  do,  we 
'Consistently  adhere  in  the  discussion  to  the  generic  meaning 
of  the  word  ^'literature,''  we  shall  fail  to  find  a  strict  analogy 
to  justify  us  in  explaining  ''Jewish  literature"  as  the 
literature  ahovJt  Jews  and  Judaism.  By  Greek  literature 
we  understand  literature  written  in  Greek,  and  not  literature 
written  about  the  Greeks.  By  English  literature  we  do 
not  mean  literature  written  about  the  English,  but  literature 
written  in  English,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
written  hy  Englishmen  and  which  may  or  may  not  have 
been  written  about  the  English  people.  H.  A.  Taine's 
Hietoire  de  la  LitUrature  anglaise  is  without  doubt  a  con- 
tribution to  French  literature,  but  according  to  the  suggested 
interpretation  of  Jewish  literature,  it  should  be  regarded  as 
English  literature,  because  it  has  reference  to  English 
literature.  On  the  other  hand  I  should  classify  H.  van 
Laun's  English  translation  of  this  work  bearing  the  title. 
History  of  English  Literaiure  as  English  literature,  because 
written  in  English.  In  English  literature  we  do  not  include 
works  on  English  literature  which  are  composed  in  languages 
other  than  English.  Otherwise  English  literature  would 
have  to  annex  German  tomes  on  Shakespeare,  although 
written  in  German*  But  the  English  translation  of  Ten 
Brink's  treatise  on  Early  English  Literature  belongs  to 
English  literature,  because  in  English.  Saintsbury's  English 
work  on  French  Literature  is  English  literature,  because 
written  in  English,  and  not  French  literature  although 
written  about  the  French.  Grote's  History  of  Greece  is 
English  literature,  because  written  in  English,  and  not 
Greek  literature  because  written  about  the  Greeks. 
Similarly,  Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublicj  Bolton 
King's  History  of  Italian  Unity,  and  Bodley's  France,  are 
all  contributions  to  English  literature,  and  do  not  belong 
to  Dutch,  Italian,  or  French  literatures  respectively. 

No  definition  of  literature  which  does  not  rest  on  the 
linguistic  test  can  give  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  follow- 
ing intricate  case.    In  previous  numbers  of  the  Jewish 
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QuABTERLT  Beyiew,  Steuischneider  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
in  English  on  "  The  Arabic  Literature  of  the  Jews."  A  German 
continuation  of  these  essays  has  lately  appeared  under  the 
title  of  Die  arabische  Literatur  der  Jvden.  Is  the  Ekiglisb 
work  German  literature  because  written  by  a  German  1  Is 
the  German  work  German  literature  because  written  in 
German?  Are  both  works  Arabic  literature,  because  written 
ahout  Arabic  literature  1  Are  both  works  Jewish  literature, 
because  written  about  Jews  ?  I  contend  that  the  English 
work  is  a  contribution  to  Ekiglish  literature,  the  German 
treatise  is  a  contribution  to  German  literature,  and  that 
neither  belongs  to  Arabic  or  Jewish  literature,  although 
written  ahout  the  Arabic  literature  of  the  Jews. 

In  the  second  place,  we  can  object  to  the  definition  of 
Jewish  literature  as  literature  about  Jews  and  Judaism, 
because  if  adopted  and  rigorously  applied  it  would  lead  to  the 
exclusion  of  certain  forms  of  literature  which  Karpeles  must 
maintain  to  be  Jewish  literature  because  written  by  Jews, 
and  which  from  my  point  of  view  I  should  have  to  include 
in  Hebrew  literature  because  written  in  Hebrew*  There 
are  many  works  written  in  pure  Hebrew  and  by  Jews 
which  are  certainly  not  literature  about  Jews  or  Judaism^ 
but  which  according  to  this  meaning  of  Jewish  literature 
must  not  be  regarded  as  Jewish  literature.  There  are,  for 
instance,  treatises  in  Hebrew  on  medicine  and  other  branches 
of  science,  secular  poems  and  dramatic  compositions,  which 
have  not  the  remotest  relation  to  Jews  or  Judaism,  and 
which  should  accordingly  be  shut  out  from  Jewish  literature. 
But  I  urge  that  a  Hebrew  poem  on  the  game  of  chess  ^  is 
Hebrew  literature,  because  written  in  Hebrew.  Karpeles 
would  include  it  in  Jewish  literature,  because  written  by  a 
Jew.  But  if  the  expression  "Jewish  literature  "  is  defended 
and  retained  in  the  sense  of  literature  abovJt  Jews  or  Judaism, 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  the  strange  position  of  having 
to  exclude  such  a  composition  from  Jewish  literature  on 
the  ground  that  its  subject  is  not  Jews  or  Judaism, 
*  Ct  Nina  DaTis,  8(mg9  qfEx&e,  pp.  197-131,  141,  14a. 
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although  it  18  written  in  Hebrew  and  by  a  Jew.  What  an 
abenrd  oondosion. 

There  is  another  shade  of  meaning  attached  to  '*  Jewish 
literatore"  to  which  similar  objections  apply.  I  refer  to 
the  interpretation  of  Jewish  literatore  as  literatore  inspired 
by  Jews  or  Judaism.  This  aigoment  can  be  more  con- 
veniently discossed  onder  two  headings,  (a)  translaticms 
direct  from  the  Hebrew,  and  (6)  adaptations  from  the 
Hebrew  and  developments  of  Jewish  ideaa 

As  regards  (a),  translations  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  if 
we  accept  the  proposed  interpretation  of  Jewish  literature, 
we  should  have  to  assign  to  Jewish  literature  all  the 
versions  of  the  Bible  in  the  world,  because  they  have 
been  inspired  by  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The  Authorised  and 
Revised  Versions  of  the  Bible  in  English  and  Milton's 
translations  of  the  Psalms  would  thus  belong  to  Jewish 
literature. 

Let  us  take  another  definite  example.  Some  years  ago 
the  late  Professor  Eaufmann  contributed  to  the  ArckivfUr 
Oeschichte  der  Philo8ophie  an  article  entitled  "  Der  Fuhrer 
Maimuni's  in  der  Weltlitteratur,"  in  which  he  gave  a 
masterly  treatment  of  all  the  editions  and  translations  of 
the  Mori  Nebuchim,  and  traced  the  influence  of  this  work 
on  subsequent  philosophic  thought.  Are  the  translations 
referred  to  Jewish  literature  because  inspired  by  Jewish 
thought,  or  should  they  be  ascribed  to  the  literatures  of 
their  respective  languages? 

Let  us  now  examine  a  few  cases  where  we  can  have  no 
bias  to  affect  our  judgment  in  answering  the  question.'  Is 
Pope's  Ili(id  a  contribution  to  English  literature  because 
written  in  English,  or  Greek  literature  because  based  on 
the  Greek?  Bentley,  the  great  classical  scholar  implied 
what  his  decision  would  have  been,  when  he  said  that 
Pope's  Iliad  was  good  Pope  but  indifferent  Homer.  Does 
Jowett's  Dialogues  of  Plato  belong  to  EInglish  literature 
because  in  English,  or  to  Greek  literature  because  translated 
from  the  Greek?    To  my  mind,  it  appears  much  more 
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reasonable  in  all  these  cases  to  return  the  translations  to 
the  literatures  of  the  respective  languages  in  which  they 
have  been  written. 

(6)  If  by  Jewish  literature  we  understand  the  literature 
of  Judaism,  i.e.  the  literature  inspired  by  Jews  and  Judaism, 
we  should  have  to  incorporate  in  Jewish  literature  every 
commentary  on  the  Bible  in  the  world  of  every  language 
and  of  every  age,  from  the  early  church  fathers,  through 
the  mediaeval  monks,  to  modem  exegetes  like  Delitzsch, 
Cheyne,  and  Driver.  It  would  be  a  curious  anomaly  to 
describe  Christological  interpretations  of  the  Bible  as 
Jewish  literature,  a  conclusion  we  cannot  resist  if  Jewish 
literature  means  literature  based  on  Hebrew  thought  If 
we  accept  this  definition,  we  should  also  have  to  include 
in  Jewish  literature  works  like  Herder's  Oeiet  der  hebrdi- 
achen  Poeeie,  Benan's  Life  of  Jesus,  and  Huxley's  Science 
and  Hebrew  Tradition^  because  they  are  all  dependent  on 
Jewish  ideas.  To  take  Jewish  literature  in  this  vague  and 
wide  sense  would  make  it  impossibly  vast,  almost  co- 
terminous with  the  literatures  of  the  world,  and  we  should 
find  Jewish  literature  collapsing  by  reason  of  its  own 
weight. 

What  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  misconceptions  in  the 
attempts  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  definition  of  Jewish 
literature  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  brush  aside  is, 
I  believe,  the  confusion  in  thought  arising  from  the  fact 
that  disputants  do  not  consistently  adhere  in  the  discussion 
to  one  precise  meaning  of  the  word  *'  literature."  To  describe 
a  literature  by  its  subject,  contents,  or  source  of  inspiration, 
is  to  adopt  a  specific  meaning  of  ''  literature,"  and  not  the 
generic  connotation  clearly  implied  when  we  speak  of  the 
literatures  of  the  world,  based  on  the  languages  in  which 
those  literatures  have  been  written.  Errors  creep  in  when 
against  all  the  rules  laid  down  by  logic,  the  generic  meaning 
of  literature  is  not  maintained  throughout  the  argument, 
and  is  not  carefully  distinguished  from  the  specific  meaning 
of  literature,  and  thus  the  first  Law  of  Thought,  the  Law 
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of  Identity,  is  subtly  violated.  literatare  has  without 
question  a  specific  nuance  of  meaning  which  would  justify 
the  expression  ''Jewish  literature"  in  the  sense  of  literature 
about  the  Jews  or  inspired  by  Judaism,  in  the  same  way 
that  psychological  literature  means  the  literature  on 
psychology  in  every  language.  But  there  is  an  important 
difference  between  bibliography  and  literature.  In  the 
specific  sense  of  literature,  Jewish  literature  may  mean 
literature  written  in  Hebrew,  the  language  of  the  Jews; 
literature  written  by  Jews  in  any  language ;  and  literature 
inspired  by  Jews  or  Judaism  and  written  in  any  language 
by  anybody.  But  in  one  and  the  same  discussion  to 
confuse  these  various  possible  explanations  of  Jewish 
literature,  and  without  a  word  of  warning  or  qualification 
to  interpret  them  all  as  absolutely  equivalent  or  synony- 
mous, is  to  break  all  the  principles  of  logical  definiticm 
and  division.  It  is  as  though  we  classified  the  literatures 
of  the  world  into  Greek  (i.e.  written  in  Greek),  Latin 
(written  in  Latin),  French  (written  in  French),  German 
(written  in  German),  English  (written  in  English),  mathe- 
matical {ahout  mathematics),  chemical  (about  chemistry), 
Jewish  (ahovi  Jews),  Christian  (about  Christians),  and 
Shakespearean  (inspired  by  Shakespeare),  where  the  fuvdor 
mentum  divieionia  is  surreptitiously  but  unmistakably 
altered. 

The  term  '^  Jewish  literature  "  thus  stands  once  more  con* 
demned  for  its  ambiguity,  and  we  must  therefore  revert  to 
my  criterion  of  the  Hebrew  language  as  the  basis  of  our 
definition  of  Hebrew  literature. 

There  remains  but  one  more  question.  How  are  we 
to  deal  with  ''  Yiddish  "  literature  ?  Not  being  written  in 
pure  Hebrew  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  Yiddish 
literature  should  be  excluded  from  Hebrew  literature,  and 
not  being  written  in  the  languages  of  the  world,  it  should 
equally  not  be  included  in  the  literatures  of  the  world. 
Where  then  is  its  place?  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  case 
which  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  my  testy 
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and  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it  could  not  be  made  to  fit 
in  with  my  scheme,  my  definition  of  Hebrew  literature 
would  perhaps  have  to  be  seriously  modified  if  not  entirely 
abandoned.  But  far  from  weakening  my  argument,  I  think 
the  problem  of  classifying  "  Yiddish  "  literature  strengthens 
my  contention. 

But  first,  what  is  "  Yiddish  "  ?  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Qermanjiidisch,  "Jewish,"  and  usually  denotes  a  strange 
compound  of  corrupt  Hebrew  and  mediaeval  or  provincial 
German  spoken  by  Jews,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
countries  of  Europe^. 

Is  there  a  "Yiddish"  literature  ?  As  there  is  a  "Yiddish" 
language,  we  cannot  reasonably  deny  the  exist^ice  of  a 
"  Yiddish  "  literature. 

In  what  relation  then  does  "  Yiddish  "  literature  stand  to 
Hebrew  literature  ?  Just  as  dialect  literatures  are  included 
in  the  literatures  of  the  major  languages,  so  Yiddish 
literature  should  be  included  in  Hebrew  literature,  whenever 
it  is  written  and  printed  in  Hebrew  characters.  The 
meaning  and  importance  of  the  qualification  in  italics  will 
become  apparent  later  on.  There  is  a  Provenfal  language, 
and  therefore  a  Proven9al  literature,  but  the  minor  Provencal 
dialect  literature  is  absorbed  by  the  major  French  literature. 
There  is  a  Kailyard  school  of  fiction  whose  works  are 
captured  by  English  literature,  and  in  general,  dialect 
literatures  find  their  proper  position  in  the  literatures  of 
their  major  languages.  Similarly,  Yiddish  literature,  when 
written  and  printed  in  Hebrew  characters,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  peculiar  dialect  literature  of  Hebrew,  and  should  there- 
fore be  included  in  the  major  Hebrew  literature.  In  support 
of  this  argument  it  should  be  remembered  that  those  who 
speak  and  write  Yiddish,  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Yiddish  literature  forms  a  branch  of  Hebrew  literature  ^. 

^  Gf.  Leo  Wiener,  Eistory  </  Yiddish  Liierature  in  the  NineteerUh  Century ; 
Karpeles,  op.  cii.,  II,  1000  IT. ;    The  Jewiah  Eneydopedia,  8.T.  *'  Dialects." 

'  Yiddish  is  thus  affectionately  termed  Mammi'loehon,  a  hybrid  of  Polish 
and  Hebrew,  meaning  MuUenprache,  mother-tongue. 
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They  attach  to  Yiddish  a  sanctity  almost  eqnal  to  that  with 
which  they  regard  Hebrew,  and  some  go  to  the  extreme 
length  of  calling  Yiddish  a  "  heilige  Sprache."  Hence  it 
happens  that  in  the  East  End  of  London  there  is  an  insti- 
tution, called  the  "Yiddishe"  Talmud  Torah,  where  the 
instruction  is  imparted  in  "  holy "  Yiddish,  in  opposition 
to  the  "English"  Talmud  Torah,  where  the  teaching  is 
given  in  "  profane  "  English. 

The  case  of  Yiddish  literature  is  thus  extremely  interest- 
ing, because  it  is  an  instance  of  a  literature  in  a  transitional 
stage,  clinching  and  solving  the  whole  problem  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  We  should  not  forget  that  although  by 
"Yiddish"  we  usually  understand  Jlidisch-Deutsch,  Kay- 
serling  has  pointed  out  the  existence  also  of  a  Judisch- 
Spanish  and  a  Jiidisch-Portuguese  literature  ^,  and  Bacher 
has  described  specimens  of  Hebrew -Persian  literature  ^ 
Yiddish  literature  thus  represents  the  early  efforts  of  Jews 
to  enter  into  the  literatures  of  the  world.  As  long  as 
Yiddish  works  are  written  by  Jews  and  printed  in  Hebrew 
characters  we  have  an  indication  that  the  authors  in  their 
own  judgment  do  not  yet  feel  themselves  outside  the 
domain  of  Hebrew  literature  ^  But  as  soon  as  works  in 
Yiddish  appear  in  non- Hebrew  characters,  Yiddish  litera- 
ture begins  to  cross  the  border,  and  a  further  stage  is 
reached  when  Jews  compose  works  in  the  pure  languages 
of  the  world.  Here  we  enter  new  territory,  the  divorce 
becomes  absolute,  the  literary  productions  of  the  Jews  in 
the  languages  of  the  world  fall  outside  the  scope  of  Hebrew 

'  e.g.  J,  Q.  n.,  XV,  iia-114.  •  J.  Q.  n,,  XIV,  ii6ff. 

*  Since  this  article  was  written,  the  view  adopted  here  has  had  a 
curious  corroboration.  Jews  able  to  write  Yiddish  in  Hebrew  characters 
have  been  defined  as  prohibited  immigrants  into  Gape  Colony,  because 
they  were  unable  in  the  words  of  the  Immigration  Act  'Uhroogh 
deficient  education  to  wri^  (m<  and  sign  in  ike  charad^n  of  any  European 
language,  an  application  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister."  See  Th$ 
Jewish  Chronide,  Feb.  13,  1903.  My  argument  is  not  affected  by  the- 
subsequent  recognition  of  Yiddish  as  a  European  language.  See  The 
Jewieh  Ckronide,  April  10,  17,  and  May  8,  1903. 
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literature  proper  and  have  to  be  ascribed  to  the  literatures 
of  their  respective  languagea  So  that  once  more  the 
language  test  is  found  to  be  the  supreme  and  determining 
factor. 

We  have  an  excellent  modem  illustration  of  the  principle 
just  enunciated.  Morris  Bosenfeld  has  issued  a  volume 
of  Yiddish  poems,  which  for  reasons  already  stated,  I  claim 
should  be  placed  under  the  heading  of  Hebrew  literature. 
But  Boeenf  eld's  attempts  in  English  verse  and  the  English 
translations  from  his  poetry  made  by  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas  ^ 
belong  to  EInglish  literature  because  written  in  English. 

We  may  now  summarize  the  whole  discussion  by  tabulat- 
ing the  cases  which  have  to  be  considered  when  marking 
the  boundaries  of  either  Hel^rew  or  Jewish  literature. 

(i)  Works  written  by  Jews  in  Hebrew  on  any  subject 
whatsoever. 

(ii)  Works  written  by  Gentiles  in  Hebrew  on  any  subject 
whatsoever. 

^iii^Works  written  by  Jews  in  languages  other  than 
Hebrew,  but  bearing  on,  or  inspired  by,  Jews  or  Judaism. 

(iv)  Works  written  by  Gentiles  in  languages  other  than 
Hebrew,  but  bearing  on,  or  inspired  by,  Jews  or  Judaism. 

(vj  Works  written  by  Jews  in  languages  other  than 
Hebrew,  not  bearing  on  or  inspired  by  Jews  or  Judaism. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  paper,  no  barring 
limit  is  imposed  as  to  time  and  place  of  composition,  and 
every  case  given  assumes  the  addition  of  the  phrase 
"  written  in  any  country  and  in  any  age." 

As  a  result  of  the  definition  with  which  he  starts,  that 
whatever  is  written  by  Jews  is  Jewish  literature,  Karpeles 
includes  in  Jewish  literature  (i),  (iii),  and  (v).  He  entirely 
ignores  the  consideration  of  problems  (ii)  and  (iv),  gives 
very  inadequate  and  by  no  means  proportionate  treatment 
to  (iii)  and  (v),  and  inconsistently  describes  the  activity  of 
some  Gentile  writers  who  properly  fall  under  category  (iv), 
e.g.  the  Buxtorfs*. 

»  J.  Q,  R.,  XII,  89-91,  264,  265.  »  Op.  oit.,  II,  1030. 
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Be  the  conclusion  I  reach  right  or  wrong,  I  claim  my 
method  to  be  the  more  complete  one.  I  have  dealt  with 
all  the  possible  cases,  and  in  consequence  of  basing  Hebrew 
literature  on  the  Hebrew  language,  I  exclude  classes  (iii), 
(iv),  and  (v),  and  define  Hebrew  literature  as  consisting  of 
(i)  and  (ii),  i.e.  the  corporate  mass  of  works  written  in 
Hebrew  by  Jews  or  Gentiles  on  any  subject,  in  any  country, 
and  in  every  age.  This  I  r^ard  as  the  only  real  and  con- 
sistent meaning  to  be  attached  to  Hebrew  literature,  and 
the  only  way  by  which  we  can  attain  a  well  rounded-off 
discipline  to  justify  us  in  placing  Hebrew  literature  among 
the  literatures  of  the  world. 

Must  we  then  entirely  abandon  the  epithet "  Jewish"? 
Such  a  course  was  proposed  by  H.  Filipowski,  who  in  1867 
founded  The  Hebrew  National  ^.  The  aim  of  this  journal 
was  to  exclude  the  words  "Jew"  and  "Jewish"  from  all 
articles,  and  thus  drive  them  out  of  existence,  and  invariably 
to  substitute  for  them  the  term  "  Hebrew." 

But  the  paper  had  but  a  brief  career;  only  three 
numbers  were  issued  without  the  desired  result  having 
been  achieved. 

As  the  term  "  Jewish  "  seems  to  possess  abundant  vitality, 
can  we  not  make  some  concession  to  popular  usage?  I  have 
already  explained  why  I  think  the  expression  "  Jewish  "^ 
literature  to  be  erroneous,  but  I  am  prepared  to  sanction 
the  expression  "Jewish"  history,  because  the  word  "Jewish" 
has  a  racial  signification,  and  "Jewish"  history  may  correctly 
be  interpreted  as  the  history  of  the  Jews.  But  would  it 
not  be  inconsistent  to  speak  in  the  same  breath  of  "Jewish" 
history  and  "  Hebrew  "  literature  ?  By  no  means.  Classical 
scholars  supply  us  with  a  strictly  parallel  case  when  they 
distinguish  between  Roman  history  and  Latin  literature. 
There  were  Romans  as  a  people,  but  there  was  no  Roman 
language.  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  called  Latin. 
^  Similarly,  we  Jews  form  a  race,  but  we  have  no  Jewish 
lBiXig(\Sige^.    Our  language  is  called  Hebrew.    We  are  thus 

'  Jacobs  and  Wolf,  BiUiotheca  Angb-JudaUsa,  No.  1283,  p.  150. 
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entitled  to  speak  of  "Jewish"  history  but  "Hebrew" 
literature.  Nevertheless  I  prefer  the  term  "Hebrew"  as 
the  epithet  to  be  applied  both  to  our  history  and  our 
literature,  and  without  attempting  to  resuscitate  Filipowski's 
journal,  I  should  like  to  advocate  the  revival  of  his  idea. 
As  Jews  we  are  Hebrews,  and  Hebrew  is  perhaps  the  nobler 
term^  Besides  it  is  an  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  use 
two  adjectives  where  one  will  suffice.  Why  speak  of 
"Jewish"  history  and  "Hebrew"  literature,  when  the  one 
epithet  "  Hebrew  "  can  be  correctly  and  legitimately  applied 
to  both  history  and  literature  t  Even  as  applied  to  history, 
"  Hebrew "  is  the  better  term,  because  it  covers  the  longer 
period  of  the  annals  of  our  race.  Hebrew  history  begins 
with  Abram  the  Hebrew  2;  Jewish  history  commences 
with  the  Elxile,  or  at  the  earliest,  with  the  division  of  the 
kingdom. 

And  now  I  must  draw  my  argument  to  a  close.  All 
I  claim  for  my  paper  is  that  it  is  the  first  consistent 
attempt  to  define  the  scope  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
erroneously  known  as  Jeiidah  literature,  but  which  I  main* 
tain  should  more  correctly  be  called  Hebrew  literature. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  I  have  suggested  may  or  may 
not  be  the  right  one,  but  at  all  events  I  have  proved  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  to  yours  also,  that  there 
is  a  real,  deep,  important,  and  by  no  means  trivial  meaning 
to  be  attached  to  the  question  with  which  I  commenced,  Is 
there  a  Jewish  literature  ? 

S.  Levy. 

^  Cf.  ZangwUl,  on  XTe^rvic,  Jew,  Israelite,  '  Gen.  xlv.  13. 
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THE  WISDOM  OF  BEN  SIRA. 

{Contitmcd  from  p.  474.) 

n. 

3.  Additional  Notes  on  Chapters  III-XVI. 

In  what  follows  use  is  made  of  the  readings  and  notes  of 
Dr.  Peters,  Dr.  Strack,  and  Mr.  Cowley. 

The  full  and  learned  treatise  of  Dr.  Norbert  Peters  on 
the  Hebrew  Text  of  Ecclus.  (1902)  gives  a  list  of  previous 
editions  and  other  ^*  mehr  oder  minder  benutzte  litteratur  " 
(pp.  vii-xi),  including  Mr.  Cowley's  Notes  on  the  Cwmhridge 
Texts  of  Ben  Sira  (J.Q.R,  XII,  109-111);  Prof.  Sevan's 
review ;  the  present  writer's  Studies  in  Ben  Sira  (J.  Q.  -K., 
X,  470  f.,  1898),  but  not  his  article  quoted  herein  as  /.  T.  S. 
See  p.  441  of  this  volume. 

Prof.  Dr.  Hermann  L.  Strack  has  recently  brought  out 
an  excellent  and  inexpensive  edition  of  the  Text  from  the 
Facsimiles^  with  short  critical  notes.  A  copy  of  it  reached 
me  immediately  after  the  completion  of  Part  I  of  this 
article. 

Mr.  Cowley's  article  begins  thus  (J.Q.R.y  XII,  109): 
"The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  three  days'  study 
of  the  Hebrew  fragments  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Schechter. 
I  went  very  carefully  through  the  MSS.,  comparing  them 
with  the  printed  text  in  the  Wisdom  of  Ben  Sira,  edited 
by  Prof.  Schechter  and  Dr.  Taylor,  and  noting  every  point 
in  which  there  was  reason  to  differ  from  the  reading 
adopted  by  the  editors.  The  text  is,  however,  so  accurately 
reproduced  that  there  is  very  litUe  to  alter  in  it,  and 
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ibe  proposed,  obanges  are  mostly  unimportant,  or  concern 
passages  in  which  the  reading  must  remain  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion. .  .  .  With  regard  to  MS.  A,  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that,  though  the  writing  is  distinct  and  usually 
well  preserved,  some  letters  .  •  .  are  often  hardly  dis** 
tinguishable." 

But  the  recension  of  the  text  attributed  to  the  two 
Cambridge  editors  is,  except  in  a  single  folio,  the  work 
of  one  editor  only.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Cambridge 
edition  I  wrote  (p^  vi),  **0f  the  Text  in  manuscript  I 
have  as  yet  read  only  the  ninth  folio  (ch.  49.  la— 50.  22), 
which  was  published  as  the  first  of  Dr.  Schechter's 
Genizah  Specimens  in  No.  38  of  the  Jewish  Qtuarterly 
Review  (Jan.  1898}."  I  had  read  this  folio,  the  last  but 
two  of  MS.  B  in  the  Facdmileay  before  it  was  published  as 
a  specimen,  and  contributed  a  conjecture  or  two  to  the  first 
edition  of  it  ^ ;  but  I  took  no  part  in  the  first  decipherment 
of  the  other  Cambridge  fragments.  Here  and  there  I 
speculated  about  readings  in  them,  but  only  with  reference 
to  the  printed  text  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Scbechter  for  our 
edition,  the  originals  not  being  at  the  moment  accessibla 

In  this  paragraph  Mr.  Cowley's  notes  are  in  italics. 
Chap.  V.  4.  For  ']1H  read  inK.  There  is  a  dot  above  the 
alef,  but  it  does  not  appear  why.  In  the  next  line  there  is 
one  over  nosn.  Line  14  of  the  page  has  triads  of  dots 
right  and  left  of  it,  but  those  on  the  left  are  given  to  the 
right  of  line  15  in  the  printed  text.  Another  dotted  word 
is  mno  at  the  end  of  A  (p.  474).     .  vi.  7.  For  po^aa 

read  pD^:3.  vii.  16.    For  la^enn  read  lairnn. 

21.  After  B^W3  .there  is  a  hole:  a  letter  may  be  lost.  After 
it  Dr.  Scbechter  writes  i>K,  Dr.  Peters  i>Kl.  odi.  14  marg. 

For  ]V  read  IV;  it  should  he  one  line  higher:  perhaps  a 
variant  for  pit.  xiii.  6.  For  Tl*  read  Tl*.    The  yod 

may  be  a  repetition  from  ybv  in  the  line  above.         xiv,  13. 

*■  See  in  particular  my  reading  of  V* .  K ant  ^3,  repeated  in  the 

footnote  on  Sir.  L  9  in  Camb.  JB.S.,  bat  not  adopted  in  the  ''  Notes  on  the 
Text"  (p.  64). 
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For  nnDH  read  nien.  Part  of  10  is  torn  away.  \6^.  For 
^B3^  above  the  line  read  "^xh;  the  correction  is  not  qwUe 
distinct,  and  90  is  repeated  in  the  margin.  18  c  marg. 
For  ninno  read  ninnK.  The  scribe  wrote  and  drew  a  Kne 
through  ninnK  p,  and.  then  wrote  'la  nnn  p.  ay.  For 
nwaiyoai  read  iTni3yD3i.  xv.  3.  For  inni>3Kni  read 

inn^^3Wn.  Mr.  Cowley's  other  notes  on  A  are  given 

separately  below.  ocxx,  19  marg.    For  miD  read  per* 

haps  •  2VS0,  and  note  that  Schechter  gives  I^t3  as  an  alter** 
native  (Camb.  B.  S.,  p.  54).  axjcxv,  20.  For  D  read  n , , , 

All  this  illustrates  the  remark,  <*  When  the  writing  is  indis- 
tinct mem  may  be  read  as  or  for  A^,  * . . "  (p.  471). 

Sir.  iii.  17.  And  thou  shaU  be  more  beloved  than  one 
that  giveth  gifts.  Dr.  Peters  goes  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  the  proposed  emendation  of  Gr.  (p.  442),  and  reads :— * 

KOi  vvip  ivOfmitov  heicrdv  iyawfiOrjirri, 

Here  boriKov^  for  Heb.  giving  gifts,  makes  better  sense,  and 
some  scribe  would  doubtless  have  corrupted  it  into  the 
familiar  h€KT6v. 

Having  written  thus  far  I  looked  at  Sir.  iii.  17  simply 
from  the  point  of  view  of  form  and  rhythm,  and  seemed  to 
see  that  it  would  be  improved  by  the  omission  or  detach* 
ment  of  ^^  at  the  beginning  and  a  shortening  of  TW^D  inu 
at  the  end.  With  Prof.  Israel  Levi's  objection  to  ivOfmitov 
hoTiKov  in  mind  I  then  thought  of  reading  in  Heb.,  as  with 
allusion  to  Prov.  xix.  6 : — . 

This  meets  the  said  objection  to  ivOpoiTrov  horixov,  which 
is  as  follows :  '^  Mais  cette  explication  ne  r^udrait  pas  la 
difficult^;  pourquoi,  si  0.  avait  eu  sous  les  yeux  notre 
le^orit  auraat-il  jug^  n^cessaire  de  mettre  le  iHot  homme  et 
n'aurait-il  pas  rendu  les  deux  termes  h^breuxl  Au  con- 
traire,  si  Th^breu  portait  fn  B^K  ou  iDn  b^k  (cf.  Prov.  xL  1 7 
et  LXX),  on  comprend  que  S.  ait  cru  bon  d'expliquer  cette 
expression  h^bralque.'* 
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Just  above  this  in  L'EccUsicutique  I  found  something 
which  I  had  previously  overlooked.  M.  Chajes  is  there 
quoted  as  sajdng:  "Peut-6tre  Q.  avait-il  sous  les  yeux 
in  tPH  et  S.  a-t-il  lu  fn[o]  «^k,  comme  Prov.  xix.  6  jnn  i>3i 
ino  isr^nh.  Cf.  Prov.  x.  24  ]T\\  traduit  dans  LXX  par  8€/mJ  = 
}n."  The  supposed  reading  of  Syr.  is  what  I  take  to  have 
been  that  of  Gr.  and  Ben  Sira. 

On  Prov.  xix.  6  we  read  in  Field's  Hexapla,  "  Et  quivia 
est  amioits  vivo  doni  (liberali).  O'.  vas  bi  6  KOKbs  yivrraK 
Sv€ihos  ivhpi  (alia  exempl.  ylv^rat,  iv  h6(r€i  ivbpos).  £•  koI 
vas  if>C\os  ivhpbs  bofidroiv"  Every  one  loves  fno  b^k.  The 
phrase  is  an  idiomatic  one,  which  Ben  Sira  was  likely  to 
have  adopted,  and  its  original  context  suggests  the  use 
which  I  suppose  him  to  have  made  of  it.  Sir.  ii.  5  ivdpwnoi 
b€KTol^  perhaps  for  ])T)  ^e^^K,  may  have  contributed  to  the 
corruption  of  bonK6v  into  b€KTov  in  the  next  chapter. 
Compare  again  Prov.  xxii.  8  f.  Hvhpa  .  .  .  Mrrjv  ...  6  hQpa 
bovs  {J.  T.  S.,  p.  57  a).  From  fHD  tr«  would  have  come  Heb. 
ni^no  }niJ  an  exegetic  paraphrase. 

Syr.  in  Prov.  xix.  6  '13  jnD  «r^K,  '*Et  flagitiosis  largitur 
mwnera,'*  Ib^cwoM  o«m  with  no  word  for  }srH ;  but  in  Sir. 
iii.  17,  "And  more  than  a  man  that  giveth  gifts  they  shall 
love  thee" : — 

«yft¥^MW  )b.^oiaM  oqm!  )<^v  t^^ 

This  and  Qr.  attest  Heb.  fi^M,  after  which  (I  think)  can  only 
have  stood  fno.    Thus  we  come  again  to : — 

.     :  fT©  B^«D  nn«ni 

From  this  may  have  come  n\^nt3  ]JX\^  or  the  like  in  any 
language,  cf.  Prov.  Ix.  R.V.  and  A.V.,  "And  every  man 
is  a  friend  to  him  that  giveth  gifts,'*  the  A.V.  only  with 
marg.,  "Heb.  a  Tnan  of  gifts"  To  a  retranslator  Syr. 
would  have  suggested  rv  or  naa,  and  not  merely  Heb. 
nwno  |ni3.  In  Or.  there  may  have  been  other  readings, 
now  lost  A  good  word  for  B^i<  would  have  been  &i^pa, 
after  which  one  may  think  of  birrip  as  the  archetype  of  Lat* 

VOL.  XV.  T  t 
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gloriarrL   Thus  the  whole  daoae  may  be  given  with  aliema- 
tives  as : — 

icol  ivip  ivOfHovov  (aL  ipbpa)  horiKbv  (aL  5anyv)  iyaYi7^i|<ny. 

Sir.  iii.  i8.  Following  Qr.,  and  taking  aoooont  of  the 
rhythm,  I  proposed  (p.  442)  to  omit  thvf  and  read : — 

Peters,  here  and  in  chap.  xxxv.  8,  opp  for  Dpp.  In  Camb. 
B.S.  I  wrote  (p.  xvi),  that  Ben  Sira  "uses  D^  (iiL  18, 
xvL  7)  for  warld^  cf.  EocL  iii.  11  aleo  he  hath  set  the  vx>rld 
in  their  heart " ;  but  I  now  doubt  the  genuineness  of  0^ 
here  and  in  chap.  xtL  7  (pp.  471,  472),  and  its  use  in  the 
sense  world  cannot  be  inferred  from  Sir.  xliv.  init.  Heb. 
[th)V]  T\^M  rufi^,  Gr.  varipwp  itipos,  with  nothing  at  all  for 
obiy.  The  piel  of  cm  is  transitive  in  Ecclus.,  as  I  suppose 
it  to  be  in  Eccles.  xii.  3  «FD  o  nunon  \boy\  {J.  Q.  12.,  IV,  538). 

Sir.  iii.  21,  22.  Baising  no  question  about  the  text  of 
these  important  verses,  Strack  gives  them  thus,  without 
note  or  comment : — 

:nipnn  bn  tdd  hdodi       mnn  hn  tod  nu6D  21 

To  these  and  verse  23  a  correspond  the  following  verses 
in  the  Latin  of  Walton,  which  are  numbered  below  as  in 
the  Polyglot:— 

(22)  AUiora  te  ne  quaesieris, 

Et  fortiora  te  ne  scrutaivs  fueris  : 

Sed  quae  praecepit  tibi  Deue  ilia  cogita  semper, 

Et  in  pluribus  operibus  eius  nefuerie  cwrioeus. 

(23)  Non  est  enim  tibi  necessarium 

Ea  quae  abscondita  sunt  videre  oculis  tuis. 

(24)  In  supervacuis  rebus  tioU  scnUari  multipliciter, 
Et  in  pluribus  operibus  eius  non  erU  curioaue. 

"The  Latin  of  Walton  is  supported  by  the  Specfdwm 
attributed  wrongly  to  Augustine,  which  in  verse  (22)  gives 
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only  the  variants,  ne  perscrutaveria:  dominus:  wm  eris 
curM)au«"(Hart). 

Of  variants  in  the  Greek  notice  in  verse  %i  fti^  Ci{r€t 
ipato^rws,  ft^  .  i^iraC^  i<t>po(r6vji  (J.  T.  S.,  p.  574) ;  and  in 
verse  22  huMv6ov  Mtas,  A.  V.  "  But  what  is  commanded  thee 
think  thereupon  wUh  reverence.^^ 

Peters,  adopting  the  misquotation  of  Tahnud  Babli, 
Chag.  13  a,  noticed  on  page  444,  writes  on  verse  ai,  **  Or., 
Syr.,  Bab.  Tahn.  Chxig.  foL  13  a,  und  Midrasch  Rabba  TV^wro 
Vni  (bei  C.-N.  p.  xix  [ptra  und  fmro])  treffen  aber  in 
prm  St.  nDi3t3i  zusammen  "  ;  reads  in  that  verse  tw^  for  niK^o, 
and  prn  for  nuao ;  and  reads  in  verse  22  TW  (LXX  xP^^a) 
for  pDy. 

The  Encydopdedia  Biblica,  art.  Sirach^  quoting  Bacher 
and  L^vi  as  authorities,  again  repeats  the  misquotation  of 
Talm.  Babli  and  the  baseless  textual  theory  evolved  from 
it  (IV,  4648, 1903).  A  footnote  gives  Bacher's  suggestion 
that  pnn  is  '*  an  erroneous  completion  of  the  abbreviation 
'^rn,  which  should  be  read  Jtmn.''  But  it  is  admitted  that 
Job  xl  8  jn?mD  hSt^fo  ngo^  accounts  for  rrpxov  in  the  Talm. 
Jems,  citation  (2)^  page  443.  What  more  then  is  wanted 
to  account  for  tiie  words  y*m  rro  next  before  nptDP  there,  and 
for  xnn  hn  along  with  cnin  hvt  in  Gen.  Bab.  viii.  2 1 

The  two  aspects  of  niM^o  were  remarked  upon  in  Part  I 
of  this  article  (p.  445).  Their  difficulty  is  indicated  by  the 
parallelism  of  ptn  and  vh^  in  Sir.  xxxix.  20 : — 

:  WD  prm  nbt}  r^  xov  dpdi  pp  th 

*'  Ben  Sira's  saying  about  the  secret  things  was  evidently 
founded  upon  Deut.  xxix*  28  (29) : — 

which  would  have  suggested  also  his  dative  *)^ "  (J.  T.  &, 
p.  573).  Probably  the  Greek  of  Sir.  iii.  21  f.  was  influenced 
by  Deut.  Z.c,  which  is  to  the  effSact  that  "  for  us  and  for  our 
children  "  it  suffices  to  do  what  is  plainly  laid  down  in  the 
Torah,  and  there  is  no  need  to  be  concerned  about  r^  xpvirrd 
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But  the  further  notion  that  one  ought  not  to  pry  into  such 
things  would  sooner  or  later  have  grown  out  of  the  saying 
^13  ninno^n.  This  notion  was  probably  in  the  mind  of  Ben 
Sira ;  and  the  mediaeval  prejudice  against  free  speculation 
and  research  seems  to  have  rested  in  part  upon  his  saying 
in  Sir.  iii  21  f.  as  a  Scriptural  basis. 

St.  Augustine,  in  lib.  xi«  12  (14)  of  his  Confeaeums^  pre- 
faces his  reply  to  the  question,  "What  was  Ood  doing 
before  he  made  heaven  and  earth)",  with  the  remark  that 
he  will  not  reply  as  some  one  was  said  to  have  replied 
*' ioculariter,"  namely  that  '  Alta  ecrutantibua  gehennas 
parabat,"  where  (I  suppose)  there  is  an  allusion  to  Sir.  iiL 
(22)  Lat.  AUiora  te  ne  scmtaivs  faerie. 

Chaucer,  in  The  MiUer^a  Prologue^  writes : — 

A  3163      An  housbond  shall  nat  been  inquisitif 
Of  goddes  privetee,  nor  of  his  wyf. 

Here,  again,  we  may  see  a  reference  to  Ben  Sira,  who 
(according  to  the  Latin)  teaches  that  a  man  should  not  be 
curiomie  in  the  '^  abscondita "  which  are  Qod's  secrets. 
Chaucer's  lines  show  plainly  that  the  notion  was  a  familiar 
and  popular  one.  The  variants  in  the  Greek  (p.  609)  indicate 
that  it  was  thought  foolish  and  imjHOus  to  try  to  be  wise 
beyond  what  was  written. 

V  non]  Messrs.  Cowley  and  Neubauer  in  their  Origiwd 
Heb.  of  Ecclvs,  (p.  xix)  quote  as  probably  the  true  form  of 
verse  22 : — 

••nnnon  poy  i?  b^  k5>  jjiann  [njn^cnn  njwo 

The  hi  which  I  have  bracketed  may  be  a  dittograph,  and 
PK  is  preferable  to  ^  (6,  but  it  may  be  that  our  author 
wrote  n«wa  and  not  V  non.  *'  Whether,  or  how  often,  Ben 
Sira  used  the  Biblical  r  rdoMf  is  an  unimportant  detail " 
{J.  T,  8.y  p.  580)^  which  M.  L^ vi  makes  much  of ;  but  perhaps 
he  is  right  in  his  general  objection  to  it  in  Ecelos^  where 
it  may  always  be  accounted  for  as  a  variant  for  the  fall 
form  n«w. 
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pop]  Syr.  IjL^oL  ^  K«^o,  "  Et  ne  eit  tibi  avsus  in 
occulta,"  as  a  paraphrase  for  ^13  pov  i?  p^,  th/yii  hast  no 
buavnew  with  the  secret  things;  and  yo^Na/  for  n^n^n. 
Gk.  xP^la  is  a  not  impossible  rendering  of  pov  as  well  as  of 
*tn)y  (p.  46a),  but  Gr.  Ttpofra-iyri  is  not  an  exact  translation 
of  Heb.  rrenm. 

Sir.  iii.  31  WhoBO  doeth  good,  it  shall  meet  hi/nx  in  his 
ways  (1).    Heb.  vamn  wtcnp  aiD  i^jne. 

Cf.  Sir.  xii.  17  TKTp  xn  DK,  If  mischirf  hath  befallen  thee. 
Schechter,  in  Camb.  B.  &,  giving  a  different  sense  to  finp, 
"  Is.  xli.  a  l5>ni>  vwnp*  pnv.  The  Gr.  probably  read  I3*i3r 
for  l3Knp*."  Straok,  **cf.  Is.  41.  2."  Peters,  **iUfjaniTai  ist 
nicht  Variante,  sondem  Erklarung  der  im  Sinne  von  rufen 
gefassten  )JKnp^,  das  auch  Syr.  erklarend  Ubersetzt  (es  ist 
bereie  auf  seinem  Wege).  Statt  vama  verlangt  Syr,  dlrekt 
. . .  und  Gr.  indirekt . . .  Wieo." 

"  If  the  Hebrew  stood  alone  no  change  would  be  wanted." 
Thus  I  wrote  (p.  446),  thinking  only  of  the  sense  of  the 
verse  as  I  understood  it ;  but  the  first  half  of  it  would  run 
better  with  a  shorter  word  for  WKnp*,  thus : — 

Sir.  iv.  30.  With  n^lK  from  C  and  Kn^no  from  A  I  pro- 
posed (p.  448)  to  read : — 

This  gives  an  assonance  in  the  style  of  Ben  Sira  with 
a  play  upon  words  perhaps  suggested  to  him  by  Amos  iii.  8, 
**  A  lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not /ear  1 " 

Prof.  Dr.  Eberhard  Nestle  in  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible  (TVy  547  b,  19012)  gives  the  verse  according  to  A  and 
C,  and  continues  as  follows : — 

**  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  A  agrees  with  &  and  C 
with  (B  ?  Compare  especiaUy  the  second  clause,  where  iS 
has  two  words,  A  has  also  two,  C  for  one  word  of  (0  has 
one  word.  What  is  more  natural  than  the  conclusion  that 
A  and  C  are  not  the  original,  but  dependent  upon  fy  and  (0, 
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retrandaiionSi  as  Margoliouth  affinned  of  B?  But  we 
must  not  be  too  rash :  we  ask,  How  would  a  late  Jewish 
translator  hit  upon  rn&ntD  to  render  so  obscure  a  word  as 
<l>avTaa'ioK(yjr&vl  THO  is  rare  in  Biblical  Hebrew  (Gn.  49*1 
Jer.  23**);  it  suits  the  context  very  well;  it  might  be 
easily  confounded  with  nn&  <fear/  and  thus  explain  the 
rendering  of  &,  and  it  is  a  favourite  word  with  Sirach  (see 
^  8*  192  41"  "»«•  42^<^  "»«•,  &  19*  23*-  «•"•") ;  it  may  therefore 
have  preserved  the  originai.  This  supposition  gains  prob- 
ability from  a  comparison  of  Zeph.  3*'*  *  her  princes  are 
lions  in  her  midst  .  .  .  her  prophets  are  D^trj^,'  where  the 
two  words  stand  together  just  as  here  in  clause  a  and  b. 
Schechter  has  shown  that  the  whole  text  of  ^  is  full  of 
aUusions  to  the  OT." 

In  a  footnote  he  adds,  '*The  passage  is  discussed  with 
a  different  result  by  Taylor  {J.  Th.  St.  i.  576).  He  considers 
nnK  a/ryeh  and  KTntD  miihyari  to  be  the  original ;  (0  may 
have  turned  the  latter  into  HMnntD ;  '  the  synonymous  "in&nD 
with  a  clerical  error  accounts  for  TnaniD  C  The  first  two 
suppositions  are  natural,  but  when,  where,  and  why  should 
tn^nO  have  been  turned  into  inDntD  so  as  to  arrive  at  rnDno  1 " 

(i)  The  change  to  *)nfinD  being  merely  hypothetical,  take 
an  example  of  an  actual  change  from  one  word  to  another 
quite  different  in  form.  On  Sir.  xliv.  19  Heb.  niaaa  jnj  nb 
DID  Peters  writes,  "''Oftoios  des  Or.  ist  verderbt  aus  ii&ixos 
(L6.) ...  Zu  DID  .  . .  giebt  Rd.  das  Synonymum  ^Din,  das 
in  Bhb.  nur  noch  Ps.  1.  20,  oft  in  Nhb.  steht."  How  are 
such  variants  as  ^fin  for  DID  to  be  accounted  for?  An 
explanation  is  suggested  in  the  last  paragraph  of  /.  T.  S.y 
the  article  quoted  in  Nestle's  footnote : — 

"  But  to  conclude,  I  wish  chiefly  to  suggest  for  considera- 
tion the  hypothesis  that  oral  teaching  and  tradition  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  imperfections  of  a  text 
of  which  complete  transcripts  were  never  everywhere 
accessible." 

In  the  course  of  oral  teaching  based  upon  sayings  of  Ben 
Sira  synonyms,  parallels  and  paraphrases  would  be  used  to 
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briog  out  or  improve  upon  the  sense  of  the  original,  and 
traces  of  such  teaching  may  very  well  have  found  their 
way  into  the  text  of  Ecclus.  as  we  have  it. 

(a)  "  The  whole  text  of  I?  is  fuU  of  allusions  to  the  OT," 
of  which  some  are  and  some  are  not  Ben  Sira's.  In  the 
margin  to  the  left  of  Sir.  xxxv  (xxxii).  3  !>3«r  !^3Vni  stands 
the  variant  rob  for  i>3«r,  the  other  variant  having  dis- 
appeared. The  corruption  y^ym  and  the  pseudo-correction 
r\J?  are  from  Micah  vi.  8  nJ>  yixm.  The  missing  variant 
was  probably  the  true  reading  yixna,  cf.  Sir.  xvi  25  yiimai. 
The  above-mentioned  variant  ^QH  may  be  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Ben  Sira's  DitD  due  to  Psalm  1.  20.  For  a 
number  of  variants  of  this  class  oral  teaching  may  be 
assumed  to  be  accountable,  since  in  such  teaching  Biblical 
parallels  would  have  been  freely  quoted. 

(3)  In  his  article,  A  Further  Fragm&nt  of  Ben  Sira 
{J.  Q.  JR.,  Xn),  Dr.  Schechter  wrote  on  a  fragment  of 
the  MS.  C,  "The  writing  is  in  a  large  hand,  but  its 
decipherment  is  sometimes  rendered  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  sign  1  may  stand  for  vaw,  yod^  and  even  reah" 
(p.  456) ;  with  reference  to  chap.  iv.  30  Or.  he  writes,  "  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  originally  it  read  *inDntDl "  (p.  462) ; 
and  he  notes  that  chap.  v.  13  itD^^fitD^  is  a  corruption  of  A 
in^fiD  (p.  463).  So  rnfintD,  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
word  wanted,  may  have  come  in  as  a  clerical  error. 

Hrm]  Evidently  K1^  goes  well  with  7]'*'^^  as  in  Amos  iii. 
8.  The  hithpael  (though  with  a  different  construction)  occurs 
in  chap.  xii.  11  \3012  Kn^nn^,  but  perhaps  only  as  a  variant. 
(}esen.  s.v.  KT,  ^^  Hithpa.  semel  legitur  in  cod.  Hebraeo- 
Samaritano  Qen.  XLII,  i,  ubi  pro  hebr.  )K*Ui]i  txch  Cod. 
Sam.  habet  ixn^nn  rrchy 

msntD]  Words  from  tn&,  according  to  Mandelkem,  are 
found  in  the  Bible  in  the  four  places,  Gen.  xlix.  2, ''  Unstable 
as  water " ;  Jud.  ix.  4,  "  wherewith  Abimelech  hired  vain 

*  Here  again  we  have  "  v  for  n  **  (vol.  XV,  p.  467).    Oompare  ohap.  zxxlv 
(xzxi).  14  T  Tm\r\  bw,  marg.  iron  with  n  for  c. 
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and  light  persons*';  Jer.  xxiii.  3a,  ''Behold,  I  am  against 
them  that  prophesy  false  dreams,  saith  the  Lord,  and  cause 
my  people  to  err  by  their  lies  and  by  their  lightness'*; 
Zeph.  iii.  3,  4,  "^  Her  princes  within  her  are  roaring  lions... 
Her.  prophets  are  light  and  treacherous  per^ns."  Here 
rt^K  and  D^iqb  are  antiparallels.  The  ** light"  prophets 
cringe  to  the  '*  lions  "  instead  of  being  lionlike  and  with- 
standing them.  Neither  from  the  Bible  nor  from  Ecclos. 
itself  is  it  obvious  to  me  that  tncnD  would  have  had  the 
sense  wanted  in  Sir.  iv.  30.  The  hithpael  seems  to  be  found 
there  only. 

Nestle  cites  for  Heb.  tne  passages  read  thus  by  Straok  :— 
Sir.  viii  a  ant  rncn  D^an  ^3 ;  xix.  a  J?  itt{'*m*)  D»r)i  p ;  xli. 
17  majg.  mfi  i>y,  for  nur  i>K ;  xlii.  10  rrtn  bn,  for  (nnnn)  p. 

For  Syr.  ju*d  he  cites  Sir.  xix.  a,  xxiii  4,  5,  21,  22  {ap. 
Walton),  where  the  sense  of  the  root  is  clearly  lasciws 
fuU.  See  also  Payne  Smith's  TheeauruSj  where  it  is  noted 
that  the  ethpael  is  used  for  )^^n^  in  Jud.  xix.  25. 

ai>M]  •*  So  Syr.  Cf.  Septuagint,  i  Sam.  xxv.  3  (Keri  ui»3). 
Gr.  ic^nto,  see  Ed."  (Camb.  B.  S.,  p.  42).  Strack,  "  Syr.  2^, 
Or.  icnb,"  without  a  query,  although  C  reads  rmto.  If 
this  last  was  the  original  word  it  may  have  been  altered  to 
K^a^a  under  the*  influence  of  Gen.  xlix.  9  trn^ai  rrnta  or  the 
like ;  and  K^n^a  or  u^a  may  have  been  misread  J?2  as  by 
Syr.,  the  hrf  of  comparison  being  turned  into  the  initial 
of  ab. 

Syr.  "Vm^io  Aa^^io,  et  eeverus  clc  terribilia^  looks  like 
anoUier  trace  of  "  lion  *'  in  the  previous  hemistich ;  for 
Syr.  JLki  corresponds  to  Heb.  »|yT,  c£  "  Syr.  U«:ki  iratue  pro 
Heb.  1^1  I  Beg.  xx.  43,  xxi.  4"  (Gesen.) ;  and  the  ^lyr  of  a 
king  is  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion  (Prov.  xix.  12). 

Nestle's  parallel  of  nvnK  and  Dnnfi  in  Zeph.  Lc  is  remark- 
able, but  it  might  be  thought  to  have  led  up  to  the  reading 
rnfintd  as  a  corruption  rather  than  to  attest  its  genuineness. 
There  may  be  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  reading  of  the 
difficult  verse  Sir.  iv.  30 ;  but  for  the  present  I  conclude 
provisionally  that  C  ^y^  belongs  to  the  true  text,  and 
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I  think  KTnp  a  not  unlikely  word  for  Ben  Sira  to  have 
set  over  against  it  in  the  other  hemistich. 

Sir.  vi.  2  FaU  not  into  the  Tiand  of  thine  appetite;  That 
it  should  consume  thy  strength  like  an  ox  (?).  3  It  shall 
eat  thy  leaves  and  uproot  thy  fruit ;  And  leave  thee  like 
a  dry  tree.  Heb.  for  the  second  and  third  of  the  four 
hemistichs : — 

x^ixm  T'w  i>3Kn  yhv         :  ihv  i^^n  nayni 

Peters,  with  reference  to  Ryssel's  conjectural  "^J^,  writes 
that  *'  fi^ntSTt  erklart  sich  befriedigend,  so  dass  eine  Anderung 
.  .  .  unnotig  ist."  The  priTna  facie  incongruity  of  zrwn 
raises  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  saying.  An  ox  does 
not  root  up  like  a  boar;  and  if  an  ox  could  reach  to  strip 
a  tree  ''  dean  bare  "  (Joel  i.  7),  this  would  not  make  it  rn\ 
Ben  Sira  takes  up  the  phrase  *^  a  dry  tree "  because  of  its 
use  in  Isa.  Ivi.  3  ^3^  y^  ^3M ;  and  he  takes  nieo  from  Num. 
zxii.  4,  '^Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are 
round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field." 
Then  shor  suggests  shoreshy  and  he  uses  \S^1X^  in  the  sense 
of  Job  xxxi.  12  rncn  ^nwan  ^an,  "m  omni  fructu  meo 
radices  evelleret,  i.e.  radicitus  exstirparet  fructum."  Yet 
another  metaphor  is  suggested  by  *iy3  (Isa.  v.  5). 

Peters  reads  mra  *l^^n  lyoni  in  Heb.,  and  accounts  for 
Gr.  iva  iiif  biafyjTAyfi  m  ravpos  ^  i^V  <''ov  by  Prov.  vii.  22 
'O  lira  &air€p  bi  )9ov9  ivl  cr^ay^i;  iyerai.  I  would  suggest 
in  Heb.  rather  ip'*r\  lira  nyani,  on  the  ground  that  with 
this  order  (as  in  Or.,  Syr.)  nira  would  easily  have  fallen 
out  after  the  similar  letters  npn.  Sir.  xxxvi.  30  (p.  449) 
having  now  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  npsni  as  the 
original  reading  of  Heb.,  rt^^JW  (?)  may  be  accounted  for  as 
a  variant  by  the  argument  of  Camb.  B.  S.,  page  xx  n. 

Sir.  vii.  18  ^^n  rm.  A  good  form  of  the  verse  would 
be,  with  tTDn  as  suggested  on  page  453  :— 

:i^BiK  DTiM  D^ri  nni       Tnoa  2m«  iwi  bn 

Peters  adopts  Noldeke's  D^n  rwi  (p.  452).     Syr.  i?  n^«i 
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would  then  (I  suppose)  be  explained  by  a  confusion  of 
tongues;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  another 
explanation  of  it  as  from  Dnsn.  Betranslating  and  abbre- 
viating we  get  i?  B^  ncv ;  [i?]  tr*  'k  ;  b^k.  Qen.  vi  9  B^  m 
(cf.  Sir.  xliv.  17  'd  ru)  a  little  before  D^Dn  would  account 
for  B^K,  as  Micah  vi.  8  elsewhere  for  rch  (p.  613);  and  Syr. 
may  have  read  B^  as  for  Ti>  B^  'K  in  place  of  onDn. 

Sir.  vii.  23-  "  For  on^  read  mb  "  (Cowley).  So  the  word 
19  to  be  read,  but  it  is  not  said  how  it  was  written. 

(i)  In  the  8egol  under  the  n,  according  to  the  facsimile, 
two  of  the  dots  have  been  run  together,  so  as  to  make 
a  short  line  sloping  to  the  left  with  the  remaining  dot  to 
the  left  of  it.  Compare  the  pointing  of  Sir.  x.  9  1^,  where 
the  scribe  seems  to  have  written  f  instead  of  i  (p.  459)  and 
afterwards  to  have  run  the  two  dots  of  the  akoa  together. 
Peters  reads  <^,  Strack  defectively  Sy. 

{2)  The  b  is  pointed  with  a  long  ytsp,  written  not  in  the 
modem  way  but  in  the  form  of  a  pathach  with  a  dot  under 
it  {J.F.f  chap.  iii.  n.  19),  as  in  the  last  line  of  the  page 
containing  1^.  For  chap.  xiv.  9  D^  it  is  said,  "read  opo" 
(Cowley).  But,  although  the  pause  form  is  not  wanted, 
there  is  a  dot  on  the  line  under  the  ayin^  which  may  have 
been  meant  to  be  separate  from  it  as  in  ^  in  the  last  line  of 
the  page. 

Sir.  vii.  31  (?)  lyi^aK  Dn^,     See  pages  453  f.,  626. 

Strack  gives  D^T^K  Dni>,  with  the  footnote,  "Ps.  78.  a5"  ; 
and  in  his  Glossary  D^?!?  (Dni>).  From  the  facsimile  (line  3) 
it  seems  to  me  not  impossible  that  the  scribe  wrote  D^TIK. 
Perhaps  the  word  is  clearer  in  the  MS. 

Sir.  vii.  35  amKtD  lb  KB^n  bt^.  See  page  455,  where  it 
was  proposed  to  read  with  yod  for  ^  as  an  emendation : — 

:  arwtn  i»d  ^a       3;iKo  2b  twn  bn 

In  line  6  of  the  same  page,  i.e.  three  lines  below  (1)  CTTM , 
stands  certainly  (I  should  say)  nmmD,  although  Peters  reads 
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it  n*nte  with  daleth\  and  so  Strack  in  his  text,  but  with 
the  footnote,  "  Cod.  ani«tD  (?)."  The  facsimile  shows  that 
there  is  a  crease  in  the  paper,  and  this  has  brought  the  n 
dose  to  the  2.  The  versions  may  have  read  3*T1K  (Peters), 
or  aW3  (L^vi) ;  but  in  the  facsimile  I  can  only  see  amx. 
The  R.V.  renders  chap.  vii.  32-35  thus : — 

3a  Also  to  the  poor  man  stretch  out  thy  hand, 
That  thy  blessing  may  be  perfected. 

33  A  gift  hath  grace  in  the  sight  of  every  man  living ; 
And  for  a  dead  man  keep  not  back  grace. 

34  Be  not  wanting  to  them  that  weep ; 
And  mourn  with  them  that  mourn. 

35  Be  not  slow  to  visit  a  sick  man ; 

For  by  such  things  thou  shalt  gain  love. 

"  Apr^  Taumdne,  la  charity  envers  les  morts,  la  consola- 
tion des  gens  en  deuil,  vient,  en  Q.  et  en  S.,  le  devoir 
de  vieiter  les  malades  "  (Ldvi).  Thus  Gr,  and  Syr.  bring  in 
sickness  after  death  and  mourning.  Edersheim  inappositely 
remarks  on  verse  34,  that  "  The  same  sentiment  is  expressed 
in  Rom.  xii.  15,  but  there  more  truly  and  beautifully." 
How  would  it  be  more  true  to  say  \a(p€iv  [lerci  xaip6vT(iiv  in 
a  context  relating  to  death  and  mourning?  The  proposed 
reading  a^lKtD,  from  an  enemy ^  in  verse  35  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  sense  and  rhythm. 

Sir.  X.  9  . . .  For  that  while  he  Uvea  his  body  is  exalted  ? 
10 ...  ^  hlng  to  day,  to  morrow  h^  falls.  11  When  a  man 
dies  he  inherits  worms. 

The  contrast  of  D-n^  l^rQ  (ver.  9)  with  'l3  niDS  (ver.  11) 
shows  that  Dnv  is  not  to  be  connected  organically  with 
non  worm  (p.  460).  In  verse  10  blD^  falls  confiims  the 
interpretation  of  D11^,  is  eocalted. 

**  For  Dli^  again  see  verse  23  Dnr  c^K  i>3  ^y:h  r«i"  (p.  458). 
Here  L^vi  had  written,  ^'La  restitution  de  M.  Adler,  que 
nous  avons  gard^  faute  de  mieux,  est,  d'ailleurs,  sujette  k 
caution.    En  tout  cas,  on  ne  saurait  y  voir  DDn,"  ie.  in 
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place  of  Dnr .    Strack,  following  Peten,  reads  ddh  (Syr.  vb^Vf 
Or.  &fifl^>ra>XoV),  but  partly  in  brackets  thus : — 

:D(Dn)  K^K  i>3  naai)  pw         b^^ysn^  in  nra5>  jnt 

The  Syriac  (ap.  Walton)  is  a  plausible  paraphrase : — 

Non  est  quod  pauper  iustus  ignominia  afficiatur; 
Nee  quod  dives  iniquus  honoretur. 

Gr.,  showing  no  trace  of  "  dives  " : — 

ov  bUaiov  dnjLul<rai  vrtoxhv  avv€T6vf 
Koi  ov  KoOifiKti  ho^do'ai  ivbpa  &fiaf>r»XJv. 

Looking  again  at  the  last  word  of  the  verse  in  the  fac- 
simile, in  the  middle  of  line  9  of  the  page,  I  read  it  as  before 
Dnv  with  Mr.  Elkan  Adler,  and  ""en  tout  cas"  not  Don. 
"  Litera  ultima  est  aut  D  aut  D  "  (Strack).  The  former  and 
final  mem  are  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
MS.  Here  I  should  read  mem,  but  in  any  case  the  traces 
of  letters  before  it  decide  against  Don.  The  letter  next 
before  the  last  was  (I  think)  a  reah.  Supposing  it  traced 
backwards,  what  remains  is  the  apex  at  the  end  of  it.  This 
might  belong  to  some  other  letter,  but  not  to  a  D;  for 
a  good  example  of  which  see  the  first  letter  of  the  page, 
where  the  apex  is  a  short  straight  line  making  about  half 
a  right  angle  with  an  edge  of  the  paper.  A  tD  in  the  next 
line  is  less  unlike  the  supposed  tD  of  Don,  but  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  in  question  cannot  have  been  cheth.  Reading 
it  as  yod  we  have  the  letter  ending  where  it  should  end, 
with  a  curve  to  the  left,  whereas  cheth  begins  with  a  straight 
stroke,  sloping  (as  in  Kton  in  the  first  line  of  the  page)  to  the 
right.  After  the  yod  there  is  just  room  for  the  vau  wanted 
to  complete  Dni\ 

I  take  the  proposed  DDn  to  be,  not  a  simple  reading  of  the 
text  as  we  have  it,  but  a  compromise  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Versions.  Syr.  K^  is  a  possible  rendering  of  DDH  ; 
but  Ben  Sira  would  not  have  written  ''O  DDn  b^k  wiUi 
^3  (Strack)  or  without  it  (Or.,  Syr.,  Peters),  giving  the 
needless  and  inappropriate  advice  not  to  honour  a  man  of 
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violence,  or  not  to  do  so  in  all  cases.  Variants  in  Ecclos. 
being  sometimes  synonyms  (p.  612),  Gr.  and  Syr.  together 
might  be  thought  to  suggest  a  word  from  rhv,  as  rhw^,  n^^h, 
rhv^y  in  place  of  D^v,  some  word  connoting  high  estate  being 
required  by  the  parallelism.  On  the  interpolation  in  the 
A. V.  (p.  458}  see  the  article  next  after  this  (p.  627  f.). 

SSDT]  On  Sir.  xliii  9  Bacher  suggests  that  ''Ben  Sira 
wrote  perhaps  yn»  nj^ .  •  •  or  yntD  ny"  (J.Q.R,  XII,  loa). 

non]  Under  Don  u^pv^rescerey  Mandelkem  gives  Ex.  xvi 
20  \sncir\  D^^n  dim  ;  and  then  for  rto'i,  vermis,  Ex.  xvL  24  ; 
Isa.  xiv.  II ;  Job  vii.  5,  xvii.  14,  xxL  26,  xxiv.  24^  xxv.  6. 
Under  DOl  i,  altum  esse,  he  gives  inter  alia  Job  xxiv.  24 
WK1  \:iVt:i  itDi.  Probably  Ex.  L  c.  and  Job  (cf.  p.  460)  sug- 
gested to  Ben  Sira  the  contrast  of  Dtsn  i  or  Dn  with  Don  11 
and  n©"}. 

Sir.  xii.  5  d  and  xxxL  10  d.  "  For  yn  read  nyn  "  (Cowley). 
In  the  former  verse  (p.  462),  without  referring  to  the  fac- 
simile, I  read  conjecturally,  with  ^3  for  Gr.  ydp  and  nyn 
for  yn:— 

Sir.  xii.  lo  Never  trust  an  enemy;  for  like  as  brass 
.his  wickedness  canherdh.  ii  And  if  he  humble  him" 
self  and  go  crouchir^g ;  Set  thy  heart  to  fear  him.  Be 
to  him  as  one  thai  divineth  a  secret . . . ;  And  know  thou 
the  end  of  his  jealousy,  1 2  Suffer  him  not  to  stand  beside 
thee ;  Zest  he  thrust  thee  away,  and  stand  in  thy  pUice. 

In  vol.  Xin  of  the  WZKM,  or  «*  Vienna  Oriental  Journal " 
(1899)9  Prof.  Dr.  G.  Bickell  has  an  article  entitled,  ''Der 
hebraische  Sirachtext  eine  Ruckubersetzung."  In  the  first 
paragraph  he  writes,  that  the  impression  left  upon  him  by 
the  Oxford  Original  Heb.  of  Ecclus,,  namely  **dass  wir  es 
hier  nicht  mit  einem  Originaltexte  zu  thun  haben/'  was 
made  a  certainty  by  the  Cambridge  B.8.  *'Um  diese 
Ueberzeugung  vor  den  Fachgenossen  zu  begrlinden,  mogen 
einstweilen  zwei,  wie  ich  glaube,  entscheidende  Bewei$e 
geniigen,  da  mir  durch  besondere  Qefalligkeit  der  Redaction 
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gestattet  ist,  diesen  Aufsatz  noch  in  dem  vorliegenden, 
eigentlich  bereits  abgeschloesenen^  Hefte  erscheinen  zu 
lassen,  und  ich  daber  moglichst  wenig  Raum  zu  bean- 
spracben  wiinscbe."  Writing  rapidly,  Dr.  Bickell  baa  made 
some  statements  wbicb  wanted  furtber  consideration* 

Tbe  first  proof  is  from  tbe  Acrostic  at  tbe  end  of  Ecclus., 
wbicb  we  must  pass  over  for  tbe  present.  Tbe  second  is 
from  tbe  "Hexasticb"  xiL  lo,  ii,  **welcbes  zugleich  zeigt, 
dass  neben  der  durcbgangigen  Abbangigkeit  von  der 
Pescbittbo  docb  aacb  die  griecbiscbe  Uebersetzung,  oder 
Tielmebr  irgend  ein  Ausfluss  derselben,  wabrscbeinlicb  ein 
syriscber,  gelegentlicb  benntzt  wird."  Briefly,  Heb.  is  a 
iretranslation  from  Syr.  and  Or. 

Tbe  Hebrew  for  the  Hexasticb  is:— 

npi>  ioirn  ptMcn  5>k  iq 

invop  nnrw  jm 
For  tbis  tbe  Greek  of  B,  witb  variants,  is : — 

10  /Hi)  vicrrejoTis  t^  ^^/>^  <^ov  €ls  rbv  al&va' 

iiS  ycip  6  xakKdg  tovrai,  otroas  fi  vovripCa  airrov. 

It  Koi  ihv  TaTr€iva>$ii  ical  voptiihiTai  <rvyK€KV<f>(i9t 
MoTtio'ov  TTiv  ^X^"  ^^^  '^^^  <f>vka^ai  AW  airrov, 
Koi  iorji  avT^  m  ^K/Li€fiaxo>9  (al.-/Li<i<r(ro)i;)  iaovrpovy 
Kci  yvdaji  Sri  ovk  cis  (Syro-bex.  Sti  tU)  riKos  icar^oMre 
(al.  -fcorai). 

Tbe  Syriac  is  to  tbe  effect : — 

10  Ne  unquam  fidas  inimioo ; 

Qaoniam  similis  est  aeri  sibi  contiguum  (o»4a«»)  con- 
taminanti. 

11  Etiamsi  tibi  pareat,  et  ante  to  demissos  inoedat ; 
Adverte  tamen  animum  tuum^  ut  com  pertimescas. 
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Sis  illi  qnasi  seoretum  dedarans,  nee  ie  poterit  depra- 

vare; 
Imo  finem  odii  eiua  (oiLUor)  deprehendes. 

(i)  In  the  Hexastichy  according  to  Bickell,  Heb.  follows 
^  im  Qanzen  genau  dem  Syrer  '* ;  but  in  the  second  clause, 
where  Syr.  by  mistake  reads  Heb.  ijni  as  <irj,  his  companion^ 
the  retranslator  into  Heb.  comes  upon  the  original  word  as 
a  retranslation  from  Or.  fj  irovripla  avrov. 

(2)  His  other  argument  is  still  more  artificial  The 
sixth  clause  was  in  the  original  "  jedenfalls  nvji>  ^b  ^^  )nni 
X^^rp,"  giving  a  fine  word  play,  **da  eo^nn  sowohl  rosten 
als  heuchdn  bedeutet''  Syr.,  omitting  the  negative,  gave 
the  rendering,  "  und  du  wirst  das  Ende  erkennen,  dass  es 
ihn  schwarz  gemoucht  hat,**  with  blackening  in  the  sense  of 
"  Beschamen  oder  ins  Ungluck  Stlirzen,"  the  last  word  in 
Syr.  (as  Bickell  reads  it)  being  d'qanriU'athSh,  a  derivative 
from  Or.  Kv<ip€os ;  and  the  article  ends  thus : — 

**  Und  dieses  griechische  Wort  hat  der  hebraische  Ueber- 
setzer  in  seiner  syrischen  Yorlage  gefiinden,  fiir  semitisoh 
gehalten,  und  mit  dem  hebraischen  ntop  (Eifer,  Hass) 
identificirt  I  Fiir  den  Eainner  Text  hier  Unsprtinglichkeit 
anzunehmen,  erscheint  unmdglich,  da  nur  ein  Uebersetzer 
aus  dem  Syrischen  das  mit  dem  griechischen  Texte 
ubereinstimmende  und  von  Sinn  und  Zusammenhang  gefor- 
derte  eiLlUu>  fUr  das  hebraische  HK^p  halten  konnte,  welches 
im  Syrischen  gar  nicht  vorkorrmU  und  dort  durch  das  nicht 
nur  sachlich,  sondem  auch  phonetisch  entsprechende  Ui^ 
vertreten  wird." 

For  an  example  of  the  word  thus  said  not  to  occur  at  all 
in  Syriac,  we  have  only  to  look  it  out  in  the  little  lexicon 
in  Eirsch's  Chrestomalhia  Syriaca^  as  re-edited  by  Bernstein 
in  1836,  and  there  we  find  (p.  449),  with  reference  to  Bar 
Hebraeus  on  Job : — 

Jl'Ua  f.,  V.  He.  et  Ch.  nwp,  q.  cfip.,  st  emph.  Ch.  Knwp 
zdotypia,  invidia,  p.  190,  L  13,  et  odiwm. 

Turning  then  (with  Peters)  to  Payne  Smith's  Thesaurus 
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Syriacua  we  find  several  other  examples  of  ihe  word,  one 
of  them  in  Ecclus.  itself,  where  it  stands  for  Or.  iirjvL^ 
(xxviL  30) ;  as  well  as  the  forms  )Vj^  and  U^  in  the  sense 
zdus^  invidia,  odium.  The  TheBaurvs  gives  also  ])jcld, 
Kvdv€0Si  but  not  in  Sir.  xii.  11. 

Verse  10]  Heb.  and  Syr.  on  the  whole  agreeing,  and  the 
former  being  right  and  the  latter  wrong  in  the  word  >yin, 
which  Syr.  mispoints  ^n,  o»;a«*,  it  is  natural  to  give  the 
originality  to  Heb.  A  retranslator  from  6r.  fj  irovripla  icri 
would  have  written : — 

Verse  11]  Heb.  nma  iSti  may  very  well  be  original,  but 
Gr.  suggests  some  such  word  as  "pr^  or  nr^  or  yi3^  instead 
of  i?  poe^ ;.  and  I  doubt  also  the  originality  of  tn*r\rh. 
Ecdes.  ix.  17  D^yoe^i  nrun  may  have  given  rise  to  i>  POB^. 
Omitting  the  intermediate  words  '13  K^  (clause  5)  as  a  gloss, 
and  taking  a  suggestion  from  Syr.  eiLUof,  ^odii  eivs,** 
I  would  read,  with  in  for  n  at  the  end  of  the  verse : — 

tiTMOp  rrnme  jm  rn  nh^iD^  ii>  rrn 

This  gives  the  required  sense,  ''  Be  to  him  as  a  gcUdi 
razin  (p.  464) ;  look  to  the  evid  of  his  jealousy ;  and  (ver.  12) 
give  him  no  opportunity  against  thee."    Compare : — 

:nnB^  \fh  th\}h\         nnrw  mar  two  h:n  vii  36 

See  page  454  for  the  preceding  verses.  In  chap.  viL  36 
one  is  to  consider  the  emd  or  outcome  of  his  own  doings ;  in 
chap,  xii  11  Uie  end  of  his  enemy's  ntcp.  In  the  one  case 
nrren  vh  tbsyh,  and  in  the  other  in^ne^nj)  wnD^  n5>.  That  this 
last  is  a  gloss  is  further  attested  by  the  Greek. 
Verse  11  ends  in  the  R.V.,  repres^iting  Gr.  B : — 
And  thou  shalt  be  unto  him  as  one  that  haUi  wiped  a 

mirror, 
And  thou  shalt  know  that  he  hath  not  utterly  rusted  it 
(Or,  it  hath  not  utterly  rusted  hi/m). 
It  is  not  clear  to  me  how  to  explain  this  so  as  to  har- 
monize it  with  verse  12.     But  Or.  may  be  re^d,  with 
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TarianiB  as  above,  in  tiie  sense,  ^  And  thou  shalt  be  anto 
him  as  one  that  wipeth  a  mirror;  and  thou  shalt  know 
that  it  Judh  been  utterly  rusted."  The  enemy  being  past 
hope  of  amendment,  a  caution  follows  to  the  effect,  Give 
him  no  opportunity  to  harm  thee  (ver.  12).  Verse  11  c,  (2 
in  this  sense  would  have  come  from  Heb.  misread  mnM  mi 
inM^^n,  and  know  the  end  of  his  rust.  Gr.  B  would  have'  to 
be  understood  as  a  paraphrase  for,  **  know  that  there  is  an 
end  of  it,''  it  is  not  tU  r^Aor,  m:h. 

Sir.  xiii.  %6  A  token  of  a  merry  heart  is  a  bright  cotmte' 
nance;  And  study  and  meditation  is  wearisome  thought 
Heb.:— 

The  Greek  of  B  for  this  is  :— 

Ixvot  Kapblas  iv  iyaOois  Trp6<r<avov  06XXoVf 
Kol  €lip€(ns  irapaPokciv  hiaXoyiafiol  lurii  K6'!rov. 

In  the  Syriac  the  verse  ends  :— » 
E^  multitude  narrationum  cogitaiiones  scelestorum ; 

In  his  article  on  *' Ecclesiasticus :  The  Retranslation 
Hypothesis"  {J.Q.K,  XII,  560  f.),  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Tyler  called  attention  to  the  two  verses  Sir.  xiii.  26, 
adv.  II,  •'as  giving  pretty  conclusive  evidence"  in 
favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew.  His  contention 
that  rren  av  (from  i  Kings  xviiL  27  'h  a^r  ^ai  rrr  o) 
accounts  for  Gr.  and  Syr.,  but  could  not  have  been  derived 
from  them  is  well  supported,  although  he  somewhat  strangely 
makes  Gr.  irapapoKw  the  word  for  Heb.  T\wno, 

rr]  Tyler,  "  retirement,"  and  for  the  hemistich,  "  But 
the  dose  study  of  problems  is  toilsome."  Gr.  €Sp€<ri9 

(A  iip4ir€i9)  as  from  aiw  hiph.,  cf.  Sir.  xiv.  13  yv  we^, 
xxxii  (xxxv).  la  T  ruB^,  Gr.  €iip€fia  x«t/>rfff ;  Sap.  Sol.  xiv, 
I  a  €vp4<r€is;  and  see  (ipCaK€iv  in  the  Oxford  Concord- 
once,  Syr.  "  multitude,"  as  from  mlr,  cf.  Eccles.  xiL 

I  a  t^o^m  jL^^Qjoe,  <•  and  much  stvdy  is  a  weariness  of  the 
aeeh." 

VOL.  XV.  U  U 
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rwi]  Cowley, "  For  mn  read  nnc^,"  but  it  may  be  read 
as  rvm  with  a  stunted  van.  Qesen.  "  aermo,  confahu^ 

latio . . .  meditatio^^  and  hence  Or.  here  vapa^oXw.  Syr. 
Tiarralionum^  cf.  the  rabbinic  nrw. 

%V  TOXmo]  Or.,  as  if  for  tey  Dy  niarro,  JtaXoywr/iol  /Acra 
KOirov  (A  M  -cov),  cf.  Jer.  iv.  14  ^J<K  nUWlD,  SioXoyicrfAol  tJ^cdit 
4rov  ;  or  JJiaXoyi<rpi6y  (248,  Syro-hex.)  Krk.  Syr.  "  scelest- 

orum/'  from  ^y  taken  as  in  Num.  xxiii.  21 ;  Isa.  x.  i. 

Sir.  XV.  14  He  (I)  from  the  beginning  created  rrian;  [And 
pvi  him  into  the  hand  of  him  thai  would  spoil  hvm;'\  And 
gave  him  into  the  hand  of  his  inclinaiion. 

The  verse  is  given  below  as  it  stands  in  the  MS.  in  lines 
6  and  5  from  the  end  of  the  page,  with  Mr.  Cowley's  reading 
of  the  small  letters  above  two  of  its  words : — 

DM  :  ny  *io  irwn^  lonin  Tn  )prn«5^  d^  Kin  k 

The  Cambridge  Wisdom  cf  Ben  Sira  gave  ^3  as  doubtful 
instead  of  the  teth,  to  be  read  perhaps  before  DS'^K ;  and  n 
instead  of  the  cheth  thus  D*tk'  •  I  do  not  see  clearly  from 
the  facsimile  what  was  written  above  D*tk,  but  Uiere  is 
nothing  before  it  above  the  line  as  in  Camb.  B.S. 
Mr.  Cowley>  taking  the  ch^th  and  teth  as  numerals,  ex- 
plains that  "  D*1K  is  to  be  read  eighth  and  n^e^nno  ninth 
word  in  the  line,"  The  order  '2  'D  DTK  n^nW  would  not  be 
quite  natural.  Perhaps  it  was  meant  that  the  two  words 
tnn  K*u  were  to  be  placed  before  n^jrtnao. 

Peters  takes  the  M  as  for  DM^K,  and  the  small  letters  as 
meaning  eighth  and  ninth  "  sc  von  links.*'  Strack  writes 
X3*TKn,  with  the  note  "  n  supra  lineam,"  and  omits  ihe  t3  and 
the  K.  This  alef  (or  part  of  an  alef)  really  belongs,  I  sup- 
pose^ to  DlK,  which  the  sciibe  was  beginning  to  write  by 
mistake  before  fins. 

The  verse  begins  in  Or.  airis  i(  ipxfj^,  and  so  in  Syr. 
ap,  Walton.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  improved  in  Heb.  by  the 
phortening  of  D\ni>K  (Lag.  ]c^l)  to  Nin,  which  I  take  to  be 
its  true  first  word. 
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Verse  26  \enno  suggests  here  nnwio,  the  a  being  doubtless 
an  interpolation  from  Qen.  i,  i.  Omitting  the  first  member 
of  the  doublet,  I  would  accordingly  read  : — 

:  ny  T2  ^n^m         mn  k-d  nnwno  Kin 

See  in  verse  12  ^^^V'^^  ^'"i>  ftz^d  in  the  next  Gr.  ifjLl(nia'€v  i 
KvpLos,  but  Syr.  simply  U«. 

Prof.  Sevan,  in  his  review  of  the  Cambridge  edition,  has 
a  good  conjecture  in  the  omitted  clause  'd  (dc)  vrntr^  : — 

**xv.  14.  nr  Ta  in^^i  lenin  Ta  vthb^.  That  these  two 
clauses  ore  doublets  is  shown  by  the  Or.  and  the  Syr.  The 
sjrnonyms  WJVSr»)  (read  Vin^.)  and  in^n^l  present  no  difficulty, 
but  how  does  iDTrtn  *his  robber'  correspond  to  MiT  'his 
nature '  1  If  the  latter  be  the  original  reading,  it  is  in- 
credible that  so  obscure  a  term  as  ifinin  should  have  been 
substituted  for  it  by  a  scribe.  Are  we  therefore  to  assume 
that  Ben  Sira  wrote  iDTiin  1 . . .  Here  the  sense  demands 
an  assertion  of  man's  free-will,  and  this  we  obtain  by 
reading  inn^n,  according  to  the  common  Syriac  use  of 
)Lo^)u  for  'moral  free-will/  ny,  like  nn^n,  is  a  neutral 
term,  i.e.  it  denotes  inclination  towards  good  or  towards 
evil." 

In  defence  of  ifiDin  here,  on  which  see  Peters,  as  an 
actual  variant  it  might  be  said  that  not  all  variants  in 
our  Hebrew  text  are  appropriate.  But  it  may  be  safely 
assumed  that  Ben  Sira  himself  did  not  write  IDnin  Ta. 

Sir.  xvi.  23,  24.  "Read  nn[i]D  naai  ni>K  (?)  u^a^  ai>  (?)nDn  ; 
the  1  printed  above  naj  is  really  the  tail  of  the  p  in  pnv 
in  the  line  above.  . .  .  ^[eid]  what  is  left  of  the  first  two 
letters  suggests  ^bac^"  (Cowley). 

Verse  23]  It  seems  evident  that  ^iDn  was  written  for 
non ;  but  aJfter  ab  stands  lJ»a^  with  a  not  very  well  finished 
beth^  as  in  ^aa  in  the  line  above. 

In  n^l  (Schechter)  it  may  be  thought  that  the  scribe 
wrote  the  vom  in  contact  with  the  beth,  i.  e.  as  low  down  as 
possible  in  order  to  clear  the  p  above  it.  The  next  word  is 
not  nn.D  (Cowley)  with  space  for  a  vau,  but  either  nny 
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(Scheobter)  or,  if  Uie  &8t  letter  be  fi  aoeording  to  Cowley 
and  others,  then  ntm.  The  letter  is  open  at  the  top  and 
might  be  read  as  an  ayin,  with  only  a  remnant  of  its 
shorter  stroke  remaining.  Whatever  the  scribe  meant  to 
write,  Or.  vkavdyL^vos  suggests  njnn . 

Verse  24]  Peters,  "Von  dem  letzten  Worte  des  i.  St  ist 
nur  'b  erhalten."  Bnt  in  the  fiacsimile  as  I  have  it  there  are 
certainly  parts  of  three  letters,  which  I  read  bx^  followed 
by  a  yod.  "Perhaps  the  scribe  wrote  ^^D  for  bw^  Gr. 
iinarrifiriv"  (p.  474)* 

C.  Taylob. 

PS. — With  reference  to  Sir.  vii.  31,  35,  Mr.  Elkan  Adler, 
on  his  return  to  England^  now  writes  (19th  June,  1903), 
*<  I  do  not  doubt  that  3mKD  is  the  reading  of  my  fragment. 
There  is  a  crease  in  the  paper,  which  makes  the  photograph 
faulty  here.  D^^^SK  is  not  so  clear.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  ^  run  into  the  n  " 


{To  be  contiamed,) 
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PRIMITIVE  EXEGESIS  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 
THE  CORRUPTION  OF  TEXTS  OF 
SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  THE 
VERSIONS  OF  BEN  SIRA. 

The  Greek  addition  to  Sir.  x«  8  f.  '^  for  there  is  nothing 
more  lawless  than  a  miser,  for  he  setteth  even  his  own  soul 
to  sale,"  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Scriptures  were  used  by  early  Christian  teachers.  In  order 
to  provide  the  catechumens  with  moral  instruction,  they 
were  accustomed  to  select  passages  bearing  upon  the 
different  virtues  and  vices,  and  to  round  off  each  anthology 
with  a  historical  example  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
by  way  of  warning  or  encouragement  Much  of  the 
Paedagogus  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  rests  upon  these 
collections  of  commonplaces :  the  Testimonia  of  Cyprian 
and  the  Lii)er  de  divinis  ScriptiMrie  of  ''  Augustine "  are 
examples  of  the  actual  collections  preserved  by  their 
attribution  to  great  doctors  of  the  Church. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  influence  of  this  catechetical 
tradition  must  have  been  felt  from  the  first,  and  the  con- 
sequent corruption  of  the  text  of  Scripture  itself  is  one  of 
the  primitive  sources  of  confusion  which  called  forth  the 
various  new  translations  and  revisions.  And  so  the  inter- 
polation in  Sir.  I.  c.  is  found  not  only  in  three  late  Greek 
manuscripts  (Holmes  and  Parsons  70.  106.  248)  but  also  in 
the  Syro-Hexaplar  and  the  Latin. 

The  title  de  avarOy  affixed  to  ver.  9  in  the  Codex  Amia- 
tinus,  is  an  example  of  the  marginal  references  which 
served  the  purpose  of  a  concordance:  this  is  a  passage  used 
to  illustrate  the  vice  of  avarice.    It  was  so  chosen  not 
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merely  because  ver.  8  (according  to  the  Sjriac,  Greek,  and 
Latin)  speaks  of  Mammon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
transference  of  empire  but  chiefly  because  9  b  describes 
the  fate  of  the  miser  par  excell&nce — Judas  Iscariot  (Acts 
i.  18).  To  the  Christian  the  Greek  version  '^  because  while 
he  liveth  he  casteth  away  his  bowels  '*  was  a  prophecy  of 
the  feuniliar  fact  and  therefore  evidence  thereof  nearly 
equal  to  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness  or  a  weU-informed 
contemporary :  he  cared  little  for  the  true  text  and  strict 
exegesis  of  its  original  meaning  as  compared  with  the 
paramount  necessity  of  turning  his  converts  from  their  evil 
courses. 

The  interpolated  couplet  emphasizes  this  homiletical 
interpretation.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  bad  faith.  If 
their  hearts  were  opened  to  understand  the  Scriptures  by 
the  inward  vision  of  the  mysteries  seen  till  then  far  o£^ 
dimly  as  in  a  glass,  the  early  teachers  and  missionaries  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  bound  to  elucidate  the  ancient 
authorities  to  which  their  appeal  lay.  Further  the  gloss 
interprets  the  doom  thus  prophesied  and  exemplified.  Not 
every  covetous  man  perishes  thus  miserably,  the  man  of 
the  world  would  say  out  of  his  own  experience.  True, 
says  the  teacher,  punishment  is  not  always  manifest  but  it 
is  sure:  the  miser  may  live  out  his  tale  of  days  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  unjust  gains,  but  he  has  sold  his  own  soul, 
to  win  the  fleeting  goods  of  this  world  he  has  sacrificed  his 
portion  in  the  world  to  come. 

In  the  Syro-Hexaplar  there  is  to  be  traced  the  beginning 
of  this  further  interpretation  of  the  text,  for  there  i(ovbip<o(r€, 
"  despised"  or  *'  made  nought  of,"  is  substituted  for  Ippiyire, 
"  he  cast  away  " :  to,  ivboa-Oia  airov  is  easily  rendered  figura- 
tively "  his  soul "  or  "  himself." 

Finally  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  variant  of  M®**  ical  iv 
y^  avTov  for  iv  C«pf/  refers  to  the  plot  of  ground  mentioned 
in  Acts  I.e.:  cf.  Fapias  (Apostolic  Fathers:  ed.  lightfoot 
and  Harmer,  p.  524)  "  Judas  died  after  many  torments  in 
Im  own  place  "  (^i;  liC^  x<^piv :  of.  Acts  i.  25).. 
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After  xiii.  13  is  added  in  certain  cursives  (Holmes  and 
Parsons,  106.  248.  253)  and  under  asterisks  in  the  Sjro* 
Hexaplar  "  When  thou  hearest  these  things  awake  in  thy 
sleep  (or  'in  thy  sleep,  awake').  Love  the  Lord  all  thy 
life  and  call  upon  him  for  thy  salvation."  So  the  Latin  in 
a  slightly  longer  form :  Audierhs  vera  ilia  quad  in  aamnis 
vide  et  vigilaJna  omni  viia  tua  dilige  deum  et  invoca  Ulum 
in  salute  tua.  The  starting-point  of  this  addition  appears 
to  be  the  words  •^^^T  n^n  (13),  or  rather  a  variant  thereon 
n^i3  (cf.  Dan.  V.  11, 14  nw=ypi7yJ/wy(ri5),  for  these  so-called 
glosses  often  embody  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  variants.  This 
awakening  implies  previous  slumber  in  which  the  words  of 
the  Lord  are  heard,  as  by  Samuel  of  old:  compare  also 
Job  xxxiii.  14  ff.,  Eccles.  ix.  17.  The  rest  of  the  couplet 
is  a  bold  adaptation  and  interpretation  of  ver.  15 :  irav 
C&op  Ayair^  "  every  animal  loveth  "  becomes  in  the  hands  of 
a  teacher  eager  to  edify  at  all  costs  iriari  (a>ri  iyaira,  **  in  all 
thy  life  love":  and  the  natural  object  is  easily  supplied, 
for  love  of  Qod,  in  whose  image  man  was  made,  is  the  first 
duty  of  man :  that  is  only  the  elucidation  of  the  text  of 
15  b  li>  nonn  nte  tnn  b^.  The  exegesis  is  that  introduced 
to  the  Greek-speaking  world  by  Aquila;  nn,  the  sign  of 
the  Accusative,  must  have  other  real  significance— it  implies 
another  object  of  love  beside  the  lower  meaning  of  "*  him 
that  is  like  him,"  adopted  by  the  LXX,  **  his  neighbour." 
The  last  clause  is  the  complement  of  13  b :  '^  for  fear  of  the 
men  of  violence  call  upon  God  for  thy  salvation."  Our 
addition  then  is  a  little  sermon  based  upon  verses  13  and 
15.  On  analysis  primitive  methods  of  exegesis  reveal 
themselves  to  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  authorities  for 
the  gloss  that  it  is  very  early,  and  to  justify  in  a  measure 
the  inference  from  the  asterisks  of  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  that 
it  comes  directly  or  indirectly  from  an  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
source. 

xvi.  10  '<Nor  the  six  hundred  thousand  who  were 
gathered  together  in  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,"  although 
it  stands  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  LXX  and  is  con*- 
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finned  by  the  eridenoe  of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Syriae,  is 
neverUieleM  marked  witti  asterkks  in  H^\  The  only 
natural  explanation  of  this  is  that  it  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  common  edition  of  the  LXX  used  by  the 
Christian  Church,  but  has  been  interpolated  under  proper 
precautions  by  Origen  in  the  course  of  his  Hezaplario 
roTision.  It  is  oertain  that  it  is  original,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  this  obscure  reference  to  Old  Testament 
history  should  have  been  dropped  in  &TOur  of  a  more 
general  couplet  Its  rival  is  preserved  in  vr^  *  *'  all  these 
things  did  be  to  the  hardhearted,  and  at  the  number  (or 
'multitude')  of  his  saints  he  was  not  comforted."  The 
first  member  of  this  verse  is  merely  a  general  summary  of 
the  foregoing  examples  of  the  ways  of  God  with  m^i :  the 
second  is  suggested  by  the  mention  of  the  place  where  Lot 
sojourned  in  ver.  8  above,.  For  it  is  written  "  And  Abraham 
said  '  O  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry  and  I  will  speak  yet  but 
this  once :  peradventure  ten  righteous  shall  be  found  tiiere.' 
And  the  Lord  said  *  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake ' .  •  . 
And  Abraham  got  up  early  in  the  morning  to  the  place 
where  he  stood  before  the  Lord,  and  he  looked  towards 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — and  the  smoke  of  the  country  went 
up  as  the  smoke  of  the  furnace."  Philo  and  Wisdom  agree 
that  **  the  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world,"  but  the  leaven  is  not  always  sufficient  to  leaven 
the  whole  lump. 

These  three  passages  may  be  regarded  as  fair  samples  of 
such  fragments  of  the  early  Greek  version  as  it  is  possible 
to  isolate  by  textual  criticism.  The  general  result  of  an 
investigation  of  these  pre-Origenian  texts  of  Ecclesiasticus 
is  to  impugn  their  trustworthiness.  Attractive  as  some  of 
the  readings  are,  they  are  commonly  the  result  of  the 
elucidation  of  the  assumed  meaning  by  men  who  cared 
everything  for  the  spirit  and  nothing  for  the  letter.  Many 
of  the  glosses  which  now  stand  side  by  side  with  their 
rivals  contain  the  materials  necessary  for  the  correction 
thereof,  but  that  is  not  their  raison  d'itre  though  it  may 
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be  a  contribuioiy  cause  of  their  genesis.  They  arose  not 
in  the  litenuy  sphere  of  complete  Bibles,  but  in  what  is 
practically  the  sphere  of  an  oral  tradition. 

Thence  they  invaded  the  Church  copies,  and  though 
branded  by  Origen  and  expelled  in  deference  to  his  authority, 
they  return  in  the  later  cursives  to  throw  some  light  upon 
the  methods  and  ideas  of  early  Christianity  and  to  justify 
Origen  in  his  rigid  adherence  to  the  best  Manuscript 
authority  he  could  procure. 

'*A11  tilings  are  double  one  against  another:  and  he  hath 
made  nothing  imperfect.  One  thing  establishetb  the  good 
of  another:  and  who  shall  be  filled  with  beholding  his 
glory?" 

J.  H.  A.  Hart. 
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AN  EARLY  COPY  OF  THE  SAMARITAN- 
HEBREW  PENTATEUCH. 

During  his  recent  stay  in  London,  Isaac,  second  priest 
(as  I  understand)  of  the  Samaritans  at  Shechem,  sold  to 
the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  a  fine  large  copy  of 
the  Samaritan  recension  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  dated 
A.  H.  740  (a.  d.  1339-40).  The  MS.,  which  is  quite  perfect, 
easily  takes  the  first  rank  among  the  important  collection 
of  Samaritan  Pentateuch  codices  previously  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  trustees,  and  it  will  no  doubt  have  to  be 
classed  with  the  finest  and  most  accurately  written  copies 
so  far  known  in  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  such  a  codex  at  a  great  centre  of  study  like 
the  Museum  may  ere  long  lead  to  the  publication  of  a  new 
and  much  needed  edition  of  the  Samaritan-Hebrew  text. 
I  am  not,  however,  at  present  able  to  enlarge  on  this 
point,  and  will  proceed  at  once  to  give  a  description  of 
the  MS. 

The  material  is  vellum,  and  the  number  of  leaves  is  199. 
The  dimensions  are  17  in.  by  14  in.,  and  there  are  thirty-two 
lines  to  a  full  page.  It  was  in  all  probability  written  at 
Damascus  (see  the  remark  on  the  first  deed  of  sale  given 
below),  the  scribe,  Abraham  b.  Ya*kub  of  the  family  of 
no3^fi,  having  made  this  copy  for  himself. 

Genesis  begins  on  fol.  i  b,  Exodus  on  fol.  51  a,  Leviticus 
on  fol.  9a  b,  Numbers  on  fol.  laia,  and  Deuteronomy  on 
foL  163  a. 

The  text  is,  like  Samaritan  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  general,  written  out  carefully  in  small  sections,  called 
pyp.   The  numbering  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in  Exodus 
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and  Deuteronomy  (foil.  69  b,  70  a;  169  b,  170  a)  has  been 
marked  in  the  margin  by  a  later  hand.  The  letter  2 
is  written  in  both  cases  against  Ktrn  tS,  and  \  instead 
of  marking  the  tenth  commandment  properly  so-called, 
stands,  in  accordance  with  the  Samaritan  fiction,  against 
the  middle  of  the  additional  section  ^  in  each  case. 

The  text  has  in  some  few  instances  been  touched  up 
in  red  ink.  Some  omissions  have  been  added  over  the 
line  by  a  later  hand  (e.  g.  on  foil.  8  a,  113  a,  143  b).  There 
are  also  here  and  there  corrections  (in  some  cases  incorrect 
alterations)  in  red.  In  Qen.  xxxiii.  5  oni'^n  is  thus  changed 
into  D^^r^M ;  and  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  6  the  spelling  I'lan  is 
changed  into  the  plene  ni23  as  in  the  Massoretic  text. 

What  may  be  fitly  called  Massoretic  entries  at  the  end  of 
the  different  books  are  as  follows : — 

At  the  end  of  Genesis — 

pc'^tnn  nBD  rttn 

At  the  end  of  Exodus — r 

*■  It  maj  here  be  remarked  that  J.  W.  Nutt's  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  additional  section  consists  of  Deut.  iXTii.  9-8  and  zi.  30,  with 
the  mere  addition  of  D3V  Vn3  in  the  latter  verse  (Samaritan  Tai^gum 
with  Introduction,  p.  41,  note  3),  requires  much  amendment.  The 
passage  begins  with  an  amalgamation  of  Deut.  zi.  99  with  zzyii.  a. 
Then  follows  a  much  shortened  and  modified  form  of  Deut.  zzrii.  3. 
After  this  comes  a  slightly  shortened  and  modified  form  of  Deut.zxrii.  4. 
Verses  5-7  of  Deut.  zzvii  then  stand  as  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  the 
section  ends  with  a  widely  modified  form  of  Deut.  zi.  30. 

Thus :— "^^  nopm  Timrf)  now  wa  rrr»  iC7W  'ayan  yw  h»  "pihH  7T>rr  fHn'  o  nrm 
rw  03"QW  rrm  :  nmn  minn  na-j  b  rw  o^iKn  ^  raroi  iTca  dtih  ttw)  Dim  o'33w 
waan  ^'^y\  mai  :onna  ma  uvn  oarw  mso  ^m  twh  nSm  lyaaHn  n«  TO^rn  pm 
na-wa  awi'n  'araan  fiHa  xoavn  wao  yn  nnH  pm  nan  «vm  vct  :  'w  nrran  :  'lai 

t  Daw  Vm  vmo  fA«  Vsh  bihn  ^ 

It  should  be  added  that  «  is  sometimes  found  written  in  what  appears 
to  be ''  prima  manu  "  against  this  section  in  old  MSS. ;  so  e.  g.  in  Or.  1443, 
fol.84b. 
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At  the  end  of  Levitioiis — 

A  compariBon  with  some  of  the  other  old  codices  at  the 
Museum  shows  the  existence  of  different  traditions  with 
regard  to  the  sections  of  this  book :  Cott.  Claud.  B.  Vm, 
Add.  22,369,  and  Or.  2683  give  the  number  of  sections  as 
'n  'in  'P;  and  Or.  1443  has  'h  '1  % 

At  the  end  of  Numbers — 

Tavi  nDO  nr 

But  Or.  2683  has  '31  'n. 

At  the  end  of  Deuteronomy — 

'1  'di  'p  nrp 
But  Cott.  CTaud.  B.  Vm  has  'di  'p. 

On  foL  199  a — 

nnn^  Tina  myon  mm 

rmn  irw^  rnKD  pb^ 

IDDOa 

If,  however,  the  numbers  of  the  pyp  as  given  at  the  end  of 
jthe  books  are  added  up,  only  a  total  of  964  is  obtained. 
This  discrepancy  should,  perhaps,  be  interpreted  as  another 
indication  of  the  uncertainty  in  which  tradition  has  left 
the  numbers  of  the  section. 

Below  the  above  summary  of  sections  is  the  following 
mnemonic  rubric  regarding  the  lections  of  the  Pentateuch. 
An  account  of  the  Samaritan  order  for  reading  the  Law 
was  given  by  Mr.  Cowley  in  the  Jewish  Qua^bteblt 
Review  for  October,  1894;  but  no  mnemonic  rubric  is 
given  there,  nor  can  I  gather  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 

*  For  KrmniM-HnmH ;  see  also  ftirther  on. 
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rubrio  from   the  account  contained  in  the  article  just 
mentioned : — 

WK  "w  pot  nnipD  niD 
WTDHK  npnff  lya  ni)^KB^ 

po  nroc  i>ai>  anns 

Against  the  first  of  these  four  lines  is  written  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  later  hand  uantc. 

The  scribe  completed  his  entry  with — 

mm  n««  miK  'p«T«' 

The  ''tarikh*'  is  given  in  a  space  marked  off  down  the 
centre  of  each  page  in  folL  163-173  (comprising  Deut.  i.  1- 
ix.  8),  all  the  letters  composing  the  entry  being  taken 
from  the  text  itself,  as  is  usual  in  Samaritan  codices  of 
the  Pentateuch  (see  e.  g.  the  Oriental  Series  of  the  Falaeo- 
graphical  Society,  plate  XXVIII). 

The  entry  is  as  follows : — 
p  npno  p  mao  p  apjr  p  onnaK  mm  pn  i>K  *iyn  i^pn  >3k 
nnio-n  mnn  ^or  ^  pwwpn  minn  nw  ^nana  mw^e  ^aoi  omaK 

imc  Ww  mm  r\H  mn«  :itnw 'n  r!nD  irm  i>KjnDe^  m  mafeoi)  mr 
tPDv  p  i^tDja  pK  pK  moa  manao  i>p  nyo^ 

The  phrase  mm  p^n  i>K  ^^yn  is  an  Arabism,  bn  oyn 
answering  to  ^l^^ijJdU  The  more  usual  Samaritan  form 
is  bn  invn.  In  nntonn  we  have  an  example  of  the  frequently 
occurring  insertion  of  K  as  a  "  mater  lectionis."  Note  the 
form  l«nw  'n  (fKliK,  otherwise  p«nw,  being  a  plural,  in  the 
absolute  state^  of  kH^ik)  for  the  five  books  of  Moses.  The 
phrase  mtDa  nianao  bv  nyo^  apparently  means^  ''May  he 
cause  writings  like  this  to  multiply."  If  so,  nyo^  must  be 
either  a  corruption  mD^  =  OD^  or  it  may  possibly  be  a 
distortion  of  the  fourth  form  of  yoi,  a^j,  to  be  ample. 

^  The  seoond  1  is  written  over  the  line. 
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The  M&  containB  four  deeds  of  sale. 
I.    FoL  50  b  (end  of  Genesia) : — 

ToyoD'i  rrs'^p*)  mo  nyo^no  natoo  ^  bv  nenpn  mwi  nw  rup 
POHD  p  npi'i  pn^pn  ruD  roioDi  rono  pi  runn^  ok  ntcnpi  rwh^ 
n^pn  roD  ruianKi  naioD  p  pohd  ^non  morDK  ki^)^)  mo  natooi 
^OK  nM3i  msDm  rhrrp  "poDi  pono  p  roia  rwnpi  rwi^^  ru^iaot 
pm  5|Da  niwD  b^dtu  ntM^D  moi  ipjjr  nm  nauDDi  rono  p  rme 
Dra^D  ^3in  i>KpoB^  Mi>DDi>  ruB^  nwo  ruoci  yac^  wb^  iwsr  vnm 
pn  pK  rri>^  i>jn  v^  naina  Mn  pWD-o  iman  frnn  pnK  p  non^  p 

The  MS.  was,  therefore,  purchased  by  Ab-Tuthrana  b. 
Ab-Hasda,  of  the  family  of  Saba,  from  Barakah  b.  Abi 
Fath  b.  Ya*kub,  of  the  family  of  mors,  the  date  of  the 
contract  being  the  month  Shawwal  A.  H.  807  (April,  1405 
A.D.).  As  the  scribe  Abraham  b.  Ya*kub,  who  wrote 
the  codex  for  his  own  use,  himself  belonged  to  the  last- 
named  family,  the  MS.  seems  to  have  remained  the  property 
of  his  relatives  for  about  sixty-five  years;  and  as  the 
transaction  recorded  in  this  deed  took  place  at  Damascus, 
it  seems  safe  to  infer  that  the  scribe  himself  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Samaritan  community  of  that  city. 

The  name  of  the  person  who  wrote  out  the  deed  was 
Fhineas  b.  Ithamar  b.  Aaron,  high-priest  at  Damascus, 
A  phrase  like  HKT  HK  ^nnna  has  to  be  added  after  PBl3in. 

With  the  honorific  title  naiDD  compare  the  use  of  the 
Arabic  term  ^^  and  the  Hebrew  DDV.  The  other  titles 
are  equally  clear;  only  note  that  nnno  occurs  here  both 
as  an  honorific  title  and  as  the  name  of  a  family  {"^^xn 
nano). 

The  price  paid  was  500  silver  pieces. 

2.    FoL  162  b  (end  of  Numbers) : — 
HKipi  HTp^  mtantn  nnn  pdiod  nennpn  mvin  nter  (sic)  top 
^Dv  iiNi  pim  iDDi  nn^p^  rano  p  apr  ruvDi  nniem  nxbvi 
fno  p  np^K  M  ii«  niDisn  iiKi  ran  fooi  nano  p  mno  ^aoi 
n^^tra  npnoi  pohd  ^jaon  n^tenn^  »  inx  nion  fw  rui  ioi 
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Tooff^  D^ynisn  jDiK  rue^  c^n  >noi  cnra  rm  am  nai  o^c^c^n 
p  ]'r\H  ne^  nanai  :pK  vbv  rara  nsin  ♦  {jteyoB^  r\:horh  niKO 
:  pwDna  nnwi^v  ipn  n^na  innte  nsr  p  prtr 
notam  mna  oi>n  onnate  p  n^mno  p  onnaK  anai  n^D«  pai 

The  MS.  thus  changed  hands  a  second  time  in  the  month 
Jumada,  a.h. 874(November,i464 a.d.).  The  tenn  WB^  e«T  is 
incorrect,  for  the  Muhammadan  year  begins  with  Muharram, 
Jumada  I  being  the  fifth  month.  But  this  month  may 
be  assumed  to  have  at  that  period  fallen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  in  the  Samaritan  calendar.  The  purchaser's 
name  was  Ta*kub  b.  Yusuf,  of  the  family  of  Sahda,  and 
he  bought  the  MS.  from  Ab-Ikar  b.  Ab-Yuthrana,  of  the 
family  of  Saba,  i.  e.  the  family  which  acquired  it  in  1405. 
The  addition  nitDVro  npnoi  appears  to  refer  to  Ab-Ikar. 
The  a  probably  represents  UK,  and  n^tavn  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  n^*iDn.  The  prefix  a  for  UK  is  rather  common 
in  vulgar  Arabic. 

The  contract  was  written  out  by  Sheth  Aaron  b.  Isaac 
b.  Sheth  Aaron,  priest  and  chief  reader  (nnM^  }pr)  in 
Damascus.  It  was  witnessed  by  the  priest  Abraham  K 
iTmno  b.  Abraham  hal-Levi, 

3.    Fol.  199  a  (end  of  Deuteronomy) : — 

iBi  £2D)  £^31  inai  icm  £^  i'^?)  ip  iB^i>  ipn  inn  nw  rup 

iVI  inp  £>)  natD  iHD  p  5|DV  iatS  £V)   £rrp  £K\  £Jip  iDV  np  £1H 

ion  £T  iatD  £}r\  £rrp  iKi  £np  ioi  £1?  i"TK  £\sr\  ioi  i3i  iai  fm 
f Di  np  £!»  ien  iai  im  £r\  fpi  ip  iya  jd  pc^n  lac^  p  inn> 
icn  iJi  iai  im  ivi  ipi  i^i  natD  ino  p  isn  ^a^  iatD  ipi  iKi  in 
ion  iac^  p  nc^Do  ioi  ny  uk  iatD  ipi  inp  ixi  inp  ioi  iip  inn 
nn  iiK  5iDa  iocn  iWD  into  in  isn  iax  p  im  ir  (i)nme  ipi 
ir  i-jn  p  ^rv  ute  iw  ipn  nr  (?)>panKi  '^p  ino  (?)nDn*  •  ina 
p  iiD  ia  iM  iM  ib  iDi  ina  inn  p  m  dm  iea  fy  iK  i-m  p 

ptun  i^  ioy 

From  this  deed  we  learn  that  Yusuf  b.  Isaac,  of  the 
family  of  Yuthnana,  belonging  to  pei3*7  latr,  bought  the 
codex  from  Abu-Hafs  b.  Abu-*Azzi,  of  the  family  Manasseh, 
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also  residing  at  ptn^l  tar,  the  price  paid  being  480  silTer 
pieoes. 

The  oontraot  was  written  by  Abo-^Azzi  b.  Yusof,  the 
date  being  A.  H.  986  (1578  A.D.). 

This  deed  is  remarkable  for  its  very  large  namber  of 
abbreviations.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost  made  up  of  abbreviar 
tions.  Most  of  these  are  clear  enough,  the  full  forms 
having  already  occurred  in  the  preceding  deeds.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  new  honorific 
titles  and  other  firesh  abbreviations.  iVTt  is  no  doubt  =  ifiCI, 
i.  e.  M*TtOl,  the  enlightened.  The  same  abbreviation  occurs 
in  the  form  ifcoi  in  e.g.  Cott.  CUmd.,  B.  VIII,  fol.  laaa.— 
i3t3  ipi  is  in  full  mt3  ne^, ''  a  doer  of  good  deeds."  nrp 
is  written  in  full  in  the  deed  in  Cott.  CUmd.^  B.  VIII  just 
referred  to.  The  words  ilT(*  itn  et*  are  not  honorific,  the 
full  being  n:nn^  onoi  prw.  The  complete  form  of  iya  p 
after  the  first  mention  of  PWDI  IDC^  is  nl>ya  p,  "  from  its 
owner."  fen  ^OK  no  doubt  stands  for  j*Dn  ^M,  the  Arabic  •• 
having  become  softened  into  n. 

It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  words  are  not  dear 
in  the  MS.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  Samaritan 
colophons,  deeds  of  sale,  and  other  entries  still  require 
investigation. 

4.    FoL  199  b. 

nMm  vhr\  «npi  ten^p^  mv  ninoa  rrenipn  n-nrm  nw  (sic)  wp 
nano  p  mb^  nanoi  m^WDvn'TiDni  n^^uoi  wnjr^  mv^'i  ra\ra\ 
m^wi  m^tDni  n^aoi  piti  jnoi  i^nai  naiBm  ninn  mp)  m^pi  nao 
(1)  nnorn  }kd  |  •  •  ^  (1)  niz^  p  (1)  on  aijrm  ni>np  |ianKi  ni>np  tiddi 
H^w  ni  n«ry  jan«  raca  innan  ioe^n  lante  p  «^n  nennpi  tenvin 

nvr  rw  mw  i)«jnDB^  >ia  robtxh 

'Die  obscurity  of  this  deed  is  largely  due  to  its  corrupt 
spelling,  and  partly  also  to  £Euied  ink.  The  date  of  the 
contract  is  a.h.  1214  (1799-1800  a.d.).    The  name  of  the 

purchaser  was  Solomon  b ,  and  he  bought  it  from  '*  our 

master,"  W^^n  iotm,  where  ioen  perhaps  stands  for  mtDe^. 
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The  word  n^Dl^  of  course  means  "with  what  is  his 
own,"  i.  e.  with  his  own  money.  In  e.g.  Or.  2683,  fol.  124  a, 
the  spelling  is  lbl  Tro2. — ^The  word  mv  that  follows  I  take 
to  be  a  corruption  (caused  by  bad  pronunciation)  of  rono. — 
)rvv^)  stands  for  H'VtC),  and  KH^^  is  a  barbarous  form  derived 
for  jn%  to  know.  The  same  two  words  appear  lower  down 
as  yiTi  yn^^l.  Samaritan  spelling  and  grammar  are  indeed 
often  found  in  a  truly  chaotic  state.  One  thus  finds  for 
example  nairr  for  the  tetragrammaton  (e.  g.  Or.  26S^,  fol. 
161  b),  and  on  fol.  124  a  of  the  same  MS.  niiT  dm  2rn*iK  for 
mrr  nx  7m\h. 

GeOEQE  MABaOLIOUTH. 
*  See  Levy  under  Vro  .  .  . .  nVrto ;  Dalman  under  v/nOy  vfrn. 
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THE  LOST  TRIBES,  AND  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  SEARCH  FOR  THEM  ON  THE 
RETURN  OF  THE  JEWS  TO  ENG- 
LAND K 

With  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  shortlived  greatness  and 
splendour  of  his  kingdom  passed  away,  and  the  golden  age 
of  Israel  took  up  its  position  in  the  long  procession  of 
historical  periods.  The  coalescence  between  north  and 
south  had  never  been  complete,  except  perhaps  in  the 
time  of  David,  and  as  a  result  of  Solomon's  exasperating 
partiality  towards  Judah,  Rehoboam  had  to  content  himself 
with  the  allegiance  of  the  south,  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin.  In  the  north  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
successfully  raised  by  Jeroboam,  an  officer  who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  great  and  wise  king,  and  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  ten  remaining  tribes  Jeroboam  built  for 
himself,  and,  as  he  hoped,  for  his  descendants,  a  new  king- 
dom^. The  two  kingdoms,  those  of  Israel  the  rebel  and 
Judah  the  loyal,  found  however  the  same  fate,  and  the 
captivity  of  Judah  followed  on  that  of  her  northern 
neighbour  \ 

The  career  of  the  Jews,  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  can  be 
traced  without  difficulty  through  the  subsequent  centuries 
until  the  present  day.  Of  that  of  the  Israelites,  however, 
nothing  authentic  is  known  after  their  departure  from  their 
fatherland  to  Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  the 
cities  of  the  Medes  *.    With  the  beginning  of  their  captivity 

^  A  Paper  read  before  the  Jewish  Historical  Societj  of  England  on 
May  18,  1903.  '  I  Kings  xii.  ao. 

'  a  Kings  xxv.    Israel  fell  in  721  b.o.,  Judah  in  586  b.c. 
*  a  Kings  xviii.  i  r. 
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they  seem  to  have  passed  from  human  knowledge,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  lost  tribes  has  almost  from  that  day  to  this 
been  the  lode-stone  that  has  attracted  and  bewildered 
students  of  many  races  and  varied  beliefs.  The  total 
absence  of  all  evidence  of  their  fate  has  cleared  the  ground 
for  innumerable  theories,and  in  no  district  of  the  e€u:th's  sur- 
face have  not  the  Tribes  at  one  time  or  another  been  located ; 
no  race  has  escaped  the  honour,  or  the  suspicion,  of  being' 
descended  from  the  subjects  of  Jeroboam.  The  discovery 
of  the  Lost  Tribes  has,  at  different  times,  been  announced  in 
all  the  continents,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  they 
were  involved  in  the  destruction  of  Atlantis.  In  China, 
in  Tartary,  in  Afghanistan,  in  the  Sahara  indisputable 
proofs  of  their  settlement  have  been  produced.  By  turns, 
the  English,  the  Irish,  the  North  American  Indians,  and 
the  Hottentots  we  have  been  assured  are  of  Hebrew 
descent.  On  the  other  hand,  some  modem  authorities  deny 
that  there  was,  in  any  real  sense,  a  "  loss  "  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
at  all. 

My  present  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  the  various 
theories  relating  to  the  fate  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  nor  to  follow 
any  of  their  discoverers  along  their  marvellous  itineraries. 
Neither  the  time  nor  the  occasion  is  available.  I  shall 
attempt  to  limit  myself  to  exposing  the  hold  that  some  of 
these  theories  had  obtained  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  to 
showing  to  how  great  an  extent  they  assisted  Menasseh 
ben  Israel  and  Carvajal  in  their  endeavours  to  secure  the 
resettlement  of  the  Jews,  not  the  Israelites,  in  this  coimtry. 
Before  however  we  deal  with  the  subject  proper,  passing 
allusion  may  be  made  to  the  references  in  early  English 
literature  to  the  kingdom  of  Gog  and  Magog,  shut  up, 
according  to  varying  versions  by  Moses  or  Alexander,  in 
the  Caspians,  and  it  was  in  this  neighbourhood  that  George 
Sandys,  in  the  account  of  his  travels  in  the  Elast  in  1610, 
locates   the  Lost  Tribes  ^     Sir  John  Maundeville,  whose 

'  Sandys'  TravdSy  London^  ^673,  p.  in. 
X  X    2 
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alleged  travela  are  said  to  have  occupied  the  years  13^2 
to  1357,  connects  Gog  and  Magog  with  the  Israelites,  and 
in  the  account  of  his  journeys  that  have  come  down  to  us 
he  states  that  they,  the  tribes,  were  shut  up  between  two 
moiuitain  ranges  in  Scythia,  and  were  to  remain  there  until 
the  end  of  the  world  \ 

This  early  reference  is  of  so  much  interest  that  a  quotation 
from  this  mysterious  author  will  be  pardoned.  In  Cap.- 
xxvi  of  his  travels,  he  writes :  "  In  that  same  regioun  ben 
the  Mountaynes  of  Caspye,  that  men  clepen  Uber  in  the 
Contree.  Betwene  tho  Mountaynes,  the  Jewes  of  10  Lynages 
ben  enclosed,  that  men  clepen  Gothe  and  Magothe:  and 
thei  mowe  not  gon  out  on  no  syde.  There  weren  enclosed 
22  Kynges  with  hire  peple,  that  duelleden  betwene  the 
Mountaynes  of  Sythye.  There  Kyng  Alisandre  chacede 
hem  betwene  tho  Mountaynes ;  and  there  he  thoughte  for 
to  enclose  hem  thorghe  werk  of  his  men.  But  whan  he 
saughe,  that  he  myghte  not  don  it,  ne  bryng  it  to  an  ende, 
he  preyed  to  God  of  Nature,  that  he  wolde  parforme  that 
that  he  had  begonne.  And  alle  were  it  so,  that  he  was 
a  Payneme,  and  not  worthi  to  ben  herd,  zit  God  of  his 
grace  closed  the  Mountaynes  to  gydre:  so  that  thei 
dwellen  there,  alle  faste  y  lokked  and  enclosed  with  highe 
Mountaynes  alle  aboute,  saf  only  on  o  syde ;  and  on  that 
syde  is  the  See  of  Caspye.  Now  may  sum  men  asken, 
Sithe  that  the  See  is  on  that  o  syde,  wherfore  go  thei  not 
out  on  the  See  syde,  for  to  go  where  that  hem  lykethe  ? 
But  to  this  questioun,  I  schal  answere.  That  See  of  Caspye 
gothe  out  be  Londe,  undre  the  Moimtaynes,  and  rennethe 
be  the  Desert  at  o  syde  of  the  Contree;  and  aftre  it 
strecchethe  unto  the  endes  of  Persie.  And  alle  thoughe 
it  be  clept  a  See,  it  is  no  See,  ne  it  touchethe  to  non  other 
See:  but  it  is  a  Lake,  the  grettest  of  the  World.  And 
thoughe  thei  wolden  putten  hem  in  to  that  See,  thei  ne 
wysten  never,  where  that  thei  scholde  arryven.  And  also 
thei  conen  no  Langage,  but  only  hire  owne,  that  no  man 

^  J.  O.  Halliweirs  edition,  1866,  pp.  265  et  seq. 
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knowethe  but  thei :  and  therf ore  mo  we  thei  not  gon  out. 
And  also  zee  schulle  undirstonde,  that  the  Jewes  han  no 
propre  Lond  of  hire  owne  for  to  dwellen.inne,  in  alle  the 
World,  but  only  that  Lond  betwene  the  Mountaynes.  And 
zit  thei  zelden  Tribute  for  that  Lond  to  the  Queen  of 
Amazoine,  the  whiche  makethe  hem  to  ben  kept  in  cloos 
fulle  diligently,  that  thei  schalle  not  gon  out  on  no  syde, 
but  be  the  Cost  of  hire  Lond.  For  hire  Lond  marchethe 
to  tho  Mountaynes.  And  often  it  hathe  befallen,  that 
sume  of  the  Jewes  han  gon  up  the  Mountaynes,  and  avaled 
down  to  the  Valeyes;  but  gret  nombre  of  folk  ne  may 
not  do  so.  For  the  Mountaynes  ben  so  hye  and  so  streghte 
up,  that  thei  moste  abyde  there,  maugre  hire  Myghte. 
For  thei  mowe  not  gon  out,  but  be  a  littille  issue,  that  was 
made  be  strengthe  of  men ;  and  it  lastethe  wel  a  4  grete 
Myle.  And  aftre,  is  there  zit  a  Lond  alio  Desert,  where 
men  may  fynde  no  Watre,  ne  for  dyggynge,  ne  for  non 
other  thing.  Wherfore  men  may  not  dwellen  in  that 
place :  so  is  it  fulle  of  Dragounes,  of  Serpentes,  and  of 
other  venymous  Bestes,  that  no  man  dar  not  passe,  but 
zif  it  be  strong  Wyntre.  And  that  streyt  passage,  men 
clepen  in  that  Contree,  Clyron*  And  that  is  the  passage, 
that  the  Queen  of  Amazoine  makethe  to  ben  kept  And 
thoghe  it  happene,  sum  of  hem,  be  Fortune,  to  gon  out; 
thei  conen  no  maner  of  Langage  but  Ebrow :  so  that  thei 
can  not  speke  to  the  peple.  And  zit  natheless,  men  seyn, 
thei  schalle  gon  out  in  the  tyme  of  Antecrist,  and  that  thei 
schulle  maken  gret  slaughtre  of  Cristene  men.  And  ther- 
f ore  alle  the  Jewes,  that  dwellen  in  alle  Londes,  lemen  alle 
weys  to  speken  Ebrew,  in  hope  that  whan  the  other  Jewes 
schulle  gon  out,  that  thei  may  undirstonden  hire  Speche, 
and  to  leden  hem  in  to  Cristendom,  for  to  destroys  the 
Cristene  peple.  For  the  Jewes  seyn,  that  they  knowen 
wel,  be  hire  Prophecyes,  that  thei  of  Caspye  schulle  gon 
out  and  spreden  thorghe  out  alle  the  World ;  and  that  the 
Cristene  men  schulle  ben  undre  hire  Subieccioun,  als  longe 
as  thei  ban  ben  in  subieccioun  of  hem.    And  zif  that  zee 
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wil  wyte,  how  that  thei  schulle  fynden  hire  Weye,  af tre 
that  I  have  herd  seye,  I  schalle  telle  zoul  In  the  tune  of 
Antecrist,  a  Fox  schalle  make  there  his  trayne,  and  mynen 
an  hole,  where  Eyng  Alisandre  leet  make  the  Zates :  and 
so  longe  he  schalle  mynen,  and  perce  the  Erthe,  til  that 
he  schalle  passe  thorghe,  towaides  that  folk.  And  whan 
thei  seen  the  Fox,  thei  schulle  have  gret  marveylle  of  him, 
be  cause  that  thei  saughe  never  suche  a  Best.  For  of  alle 
othere  Bestes,  thei  han  enclosed  amonges  hem,  saf  only 
the  Fox.  And  thanne  thei  schullen  chacen  him  and 
pursuen  him  so  streyte,  tille  that  he  come  to  the  same 
place  that  he  cam  fro.  And  thanne  thei  schullen  dyggen 
and  mynen  so  strongly,  tille  that  thei  fynden  the  Zates, 
that  Kyng  Alisandre  leet  make  of  grete  Stones  and 
passynge  huge,  wel  symented  and  made  stronge  for  the 
maystrie.  And  tho  Zates  thei  schulle  breken,  and  so  gon 
out,  be  fyndynge  of  that  issue." 

V  A  still  more  interesting  account,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
earliest  known  reference  to  the  lost  tribes  theories  by  an 
English  writer,  is  that  given  by  Matthew  Paris  under  the 
year  1241.  The  period  was  that  of  the  Crusades,  and 
Europe  was  trembling  before  the  first  threatening  incursion 
of  the  Infidels.  The  Emperor  had  sent  his  two  sons,  Henry 
and  €!onrad,  to  bar  the  advance  of  the  Tartars  and 
Cumanians,  whom,  despite  the  overwhelming  forces  opposed 
to  them,  they  succeeded  in  defeating.  **  But  before  it  (the 
enemy)  retreated,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  proceeded 
from  the  trickery  of  the  Jews,  who  thought  that  these 
enemies  of  ours  were  a  portion  of  their  Jewish  race,  who 
had  been  shut  up  in  the  Caspian  mountains,  and  had 
therefore  come  to  assist  them,  for  the  subversion  of 
Christianity;  and  this  enormous  wickedness  we  have 
thought  proper  to  insert  in  this  work.  During  all  this 
time,  numbers  of  the  Jews  on  the  continent,  and  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  empire,  thinking  that  these  Tartars 
and  Cumanians  were  a  portion  of  their  race,  whom  God 
had^  at  the  prayers  of  Alexander  the  Great,  shut  up  in  the 
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Caspian  mountains,  assembled  on  a  general  summons  in 
a  secret  place,  where  one  of  their  number,  who  seemed 
to  be  the  wisest  and  most  influential  amongst  them,  thus 
addressed  them: — *My  brothers,  seed  of  the  illustrious 
Abraham,  vineyard  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  whom  our 
God  Adonai  has  permitted  to  be  so  long  oppressed  under 
Christian  rule,  now  the  time  hsa  arrived  for  us  to  liberate 
ourselves,  and  by  the  judgment  of  God  to  oppress  them 
in  our  turn,  that  the  remnant  of  Israel  may  be  saved. 
For  our  brethren  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  were  formerly 
shut  up,  have  gone  forth  to  bring  the  whole  world  to 
subjection  to  them  and  to  us.  And  the  more  severe  and 
more  lasting  that  our  former  suffering  has  been,  the  greater 
will  be  the  glory  that  will  ensue  to  us.  Let  us  therefore 
go  to  meet  them  with  valuable  gifts,  and  receive  them 
with  the  highest  honour :  they  are  indeed  of  com,  wine, 
and  arms.'"  Matthew  then  proceeds  to  relate  how  the 
Jews  acted  upon  these  suggestions,  and  immediately  bought 
up  all  the  arms  and  armour  available,  concealing  them  in 
casks  for  the  purpose  of  passing  them  as  wine.  "They 
then  openly  told  the  Christian  chiefs,  under  whose  dominion 
they  were,  that  these  people,  commonly  called  Tartars, 
were  Jews,  and  would  not  drink  wine  unless  made  by 
Jews,  and  of  this  they  have  informed  us,  and  with  great 
earnestness  have  begged  to  be  supplied  with  some  wine 
made  by  us,  their  brethren.  .  We,  however,  desiring  to 
remove  from  amongst  us  these  our  inhuman  public  enemies, 
and  to  release  you  Christians  from  their  impending 
tyrannical  devastation,  have  prepared  about  thirty  casks 
full  of  deadly  intoxicating  wine,  to  be  carried  to  them  as 
soon  as  possible  \"  The  story  was  believed,  but  the  truth 
discovered  by  accident,  and  as  Prynne,  who  quotes  the 
story  with  relish  in  Ina  Short  Dem/urrer,  gleefully  remarks : — 
"Thereupon  the  Jews  were  delivered   to  Tormentors,  to 

^  J.  A.  Giles's  translation,  vol.  I,  pp.  356>8.  The  information  contained 
in  these  extracts  was  obtained  by  the  author  from  the  Historia  SchoiasHca  of 
Peter  Comestor,  a  French  ecclesiastic,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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be    perpetually   imprisoned,  and  slain  with    their   own 
swords  ^" 

Before,  however,  we  go  further  into  the  subject,  I  should 
like  to  recount  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Moses,  who  were  by 
many  believed  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  lands  on  the  other 
idde  of  the  mysterious  river  Sambation«  The  legend  was 
known  to  Knglish  writers  long  before  the  Resettlement,  and 
through  them,  by  means  of  popular  publications,  to  the 
reading  public.  Of  these,  the  first  post-Biblical  history  of 
the  Jews  read  by  the  common  people  of  Europe,  was  Joseph 
benOorion.  The  earliest  edition  of  Peter  Morwyng's  transla- 
tion appeared  in  i558,although  no  copyearlierthan  one  dated 
1 56 1  appears  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue.  Of  this 
work  numerous  subsequent  editions  were  issued  to  satisfy 
the  demand  to  know  something  of  the  Jewish  people,  that 
was  created  by  the  Reformation  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  English,  and  frequently  recurred  from  that  date 
to  the  Resettlement.  Morwyng's  translation  includes  in  the 
appendix  entitled  "  The  tenne  captivities  of  the  Jewes,"  the 
following  account  of  the  sons  of  Moses.  The  date  of  their 
first  appearance  on  the  scene  was  that  of  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  Morwyng  was  very  exact  in  his  computation  of 
the  numbers  engaged  on  that  eventful  occasion,  for  he  men- 
tions that  exactly  900,001  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy 
City  were  slcdn  at  its  sack.  Coming  to  the  sons  of  Moses, 
however,  he  relates:  "The  Leuits  stoode  singing  a  song 
whiles  slaughter  was  made  of  them,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  finish  it,  before  the  enemies  entred  the  Temple,  and 
found  them  standing  in  their  place,  with  Harpes  in  theyr 
hands.  Therfore  he  carried  away  in  this  captiuity  the 
Leuites  which  were  of  the  seede  of  Mo^ea  6  aM.,  whom 
when  the  Gentiles  had  brought  unto  the  Riuers  of  Babylon, 
they  demaimded  of  the  Jewes,  Sing  vs  a  song  of  Sion. 
And  by  and  by  they  gnawed  of  the  tops  of  their  fingers 
with  their  teeth,  saying,  Howe  shal  we  sing  the  song  of 

'  p.  18. 
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the  Lorde  in  a  strange  land  ?  And  the  blessed  Lord  seeing 
that  they  wold  not  sing  a  song  he  loosed  them  &  placed 
them  on  the  further  side  of  Sfiwnbatia^."  Morwyng  suggests, 
in  the  title-page  of  this  work,  that  he  translated  it  from 
the  Hebrew  original.  Unfortunately,  as  Mr.  Lueien  Wolf 
has  pointed  out^  Sebastian  Miinster's  Historiarvwrn, 
Josephiy  an  abridged  translation  of  the  original,  appeared 
just  before  Morwyng's  was  written,  and  our  author,  who 
was  in  exile  in  Germany  at  the  time,  follows  this  Abridge- 
ment in  every  detail  One  must  infer  therefore  that 
Morwyng  trusted  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin  rather  than 
to  the  limited  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  that  he  possessed. 
Howell,  a  later  reputed  translator  of  Josippon,  adopted 
Morwyng's  translation,  merely  changing  the  name  of  the 
translator  on  the  title-page.  It  is  interesting  also  to  notice 
that  the  opinion  held  in  England  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  that  Josephus  and  Joseph  ben  Qorion  (Josippon)  were 
the  same  person,  the  writings  of  the  former  being  intended 
*'for  them  that  desire  to  vnderstand  of  the  feates  of  the 
Romanes  in  the  tyme  of  that  age,"  those  of  the  latter  for 
the  amusement  and  instixiction  of  the  Jews  ^ 

The  Sambatyon  legends  were  not  without  their  influence 
on  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  who  mentions  the  river  in  his 
Hope  of  Israel,  "Lastly,"  he  says,  "all  thinke,  that  part 
of  the  ten  Tribes  dwell  beyond  the  River  Sabbathian  or 
sabbaticall  *."  To  him  the  river  had  a  real  existence.  He 
quotes  numerous  authorities  in  support  of  his  view ;  among 
others,  Josephus,  who  mentions  that  the  river  was  seen 
by  Titus,  and  as  a  final  and  overwhelming  proof,  Menasseh 
ben  Israel  points  to  the  testimony  of  an  hour-glass  con- 
taining some  of  the  waters  of  the  river,  that  seemed  to 
preserve  its  miraculous  propertiea  "And  I  heard  the 
same  from  my  father,"  continues  Menasseh,  "  which  testi- 
mony I  account  as  good,  as  if  I  saw  it  my  selfe;  (for 

*  1593  edition.        '  Josippon  in  Englitfh,  Jewish  Chronicle,  Aug.  33, 1889. 
^  Morwyng^s  translation,  1575  edition. 

*  Mr.  Wolfs  edition,  1901,  p.  35. 
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fathers  do  not  use  to  impose  upon  their  sons).  He  told 
me  that  there  was  an  Aiubian  at  Lisbom,  who  had  such 
an  hour-glasse;  and  that  every  Friday  at  evening  he 
would  walk  in  the  street  called  the  new  street,  and  shew 
this  glasse  to  Jewes  who  counterfeited  Christianity,  and 
say,  Ye  Jewea,  shui  up  yofwr  shopSj  for  now  the  Sabbath 
comes.  Another  worthy  of  credit,  told  me  of  another  hour^ 
glasse,  which  he  had  some  years  before,  before  the  Port 
Mysheta.  The  Cadi,  or  Judge,  of  that  place,  saw  him 
by  chance  passing  that  way,  and  asked  him,  what  it 
was?  he  commanded  it  to  be  taken  away;  rebuking  the 
Hahomitans,  that  by  this,  they  did  confirme  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  ^" 

The  next  theory  with  which  to  deal  is  one  that  gained 
considerable  currency  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
served  as  an  introduction  to  its  successor,  the  American 
Indian,  by  whichMenasseh  benlsraelwasespeciallyattracted. 
The  first  English  speculations  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Lost 
Tribes  to  be  put  into  literary  form,  after  those  of  Matthew 
Paris  and  Sir  John  Maundeville,  concerning  the  real  nation- 
ality of  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  there  is  some  doubt, 
appear  in  **  An  essay  upon  some  probable  grounds  that  the 
present  Tartars,  near  the  Cyprian  Sea,  are  the  Posterity  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel/'  by  Giles  Fletcher  (i549-i6ii> 
Although  necessarily  written  previous  to  161 1,  it  was  not 
published  until  sixty-six  years  later,  when  it  appeared  as 
the  first  part  of  Samuel  Lee's  Israel  Redux.  Previous  to 
its  publication,  it  was  however  known  to  English  writers, 
for  the  MS.  of  the  essay  was  referred  to  by  Thorowgood 
in  his  Jewes  in  America  of  1650  *.  In  the  preface  to  Israel 
Redux,  addressed  to  the  Pious  Reader,  Lee  explains  that^ 
**  Having  obtained  this  manuscript  of  Dr.  Fletcher's,  from 
his  Grand-son  Mr.  Phineas  Fletcher,  a  worthy  citizen  of 
London,  together  with  his  kind  leave  to  pass  it  into  Publick 
Light;  give  me  I  pray,  the  liberty  of  a  line  or  two  to 
acquaint  thee,  that  this  Author  was  a  faithful  Agent  for 
*  p-  37.  *  p»  39- 
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Q.  Elizabeth  of  Famous  Memory,  at  the  Pallace  of  the  great 
Czar  of  Moscliovy,  and  hath  given  us  some  fruits  of  his 
inquisitive  travels  in  a  Book  of  the  State  Affairs  and 
customs  of  that  large  Dominion.  Having  also  collected 
some  Observations  about  the  Tartars,  Confining  upon  those 
Territories  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  composed  this  ensuing 
Tract,  endeavouring  by  some  probabilities  to  evince,  that 
they  may  be  the  Posterity  of  the  10  Tribes  of  Israel, 
antiently  carried  Captives  by  SaXmanasser  into  the  Northern 
Mountainous  Crags  of  Assyria  and  Media,  or  at  least,  that 
they  are  at  this  day  mixed  among  those  Barbarous  Nations, 
ingeniously  leaving  the  full  determination  to  farther  and 
future  enquiries  of  Merchants  and  Travellers,  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  argu'd  among  the  Learned."  Those  fruits  of  his 
inquisitive  travels  to  which  his  editor  refers,  caused  some 
trouble  to  Dr.  Fletcher,  who  was  not  treated  with  all  the 
respect  that  the  ambassador  of  this  country  might  expect  at 
the  Court  of  Moscovia.  His  book.  Of  the  Russe  Common 
Wealth;  or  Manner  of  Oovem/ment  by  the  Russe  Empe- 
rour  (commxmly  called  the  Emperoxir  of  Moscovia)  with  the 
Manners  and  Fashions  of  the  People  of  that  Country,  dedi- 
cated to  Elizabeth,  was  hardly  as  diplomatic  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  ex-ambassador,  and  created  considerable 
alaim  among  the  English  merchants  trading  with  the 
empire  mentioned,  and  at  their  suggestion  the  book  was 
immediately  suppressed. 

Dr.  Fletcher  opens  his  essay  on  the  Tartars  or  the  Ten 
Tribes,  with  the  remark  that  their  fate  and  situaticm  had 
often  been  questioned  by  divines^,  and  after  a  little  con* 
sideration  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  likeliest 
place  in  which  to  find  them  is  either  in  or  near  the 
localities  in  which  they  were  originally  planted^.  The 
conjecture  of  some  divines  that  the  descendants  of  the 
tribes  were  to  be  found  among  the  Alani,  was  "  not  only 
an  improbable  but  a  very  absurd  and  gross  opinion  V  The 
Alani  or  Triballi  were  a  European  people,  "and  this 
»  p.  I.  »  p.  5.  '  p.  6. 
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passage  and  expedition  through  one  Country  into  another, 
which  was  to  be  made  through  so  many  great  Nations 
both  of  the  upper  and  lower  Asia,  being  impossible,  at  least 
unlikely  to  be  passed  over  by  all  Stories  which  since  have 
written  in  every  Age*."  He  then  proceeds  to  give  a 
series  of  reasons  for  adopting  the  Tartar  theory.  First 
he  argued  from  the  locality.  Media,  he  said,  extended  far 
to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  large  territory 
since  held  by  the  Tartars  was  included  in  its  limits  \  In 
Media,  as  in  all  other  lands,  there  has  been  a  Jewish 
question,  and,  on  the  revolt  of  Media  from  Esar-Haddon, 
the  inhabitants  of  Media  solved  their  particular  problem. 
Dr.  Fletcher  suggests,  by  expelling  the  Israelites  from  their 
territories  ^.  The  exodus  therefore  was  not  voluntary,  as 
is  suggested  in  Esdras.  The  theorist  also  found  great 
support  in  the  alleged  similarity  in  nomenclature.  Samar- 
chian,  the  most  important  town  of  the  district,  he  likened 
to  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  Mount 
Tabor  of  Tartary,  he  said,  resembled  in  situation  and 
fortifications  Mount  Tabor  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  Jericho 
was  also  to  be  found  on  the  River  Ardoce  near  the  Caspian 
Sea*.  Again,  the  Tartars  were  divided  into  ten  tribes  or 
Hords^  just  as  the  Israelites,  and  the  Tartars  themselves 
had  a  tradition  of  an  Israelitish  descent,  Tamerlane  him- 
self boasting  of  his  Danite  ancestry  ^  Then  there  were 
resemblances  between  the  language  of  the  Tartars  and 
those  of  the  Hebrews  and  Chaldeana  Certain  Hebrew 
rites  possessed  by  the  natives  of  Central  Asia  were  also 
called  in  evidence,  and  finally,  according  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse^, the  Angel  of  the  Sixth  Vial  is  to  prepare  the 
passage  for  the  Kings  of  the  East  by  drying  up  the 
Euphrates.  This  passage,  he  says  ^,  admittedly  refers  to  the 
Israelites,  for  no  Jews  were  settled  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Yet,  as  is  and  has  been  the  fashion  among  many  lost 
tribes  theorists,  Fletcher  seems  a  little  suspicious  of  the 

*  p.  7.  •  p.  9.  '  p.  II.  *  pp.  ia-13. 

•  p.  16.  •  p.  31.  '^  Rov.  xvi.  12.  *  p.  33. 
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veracity  and  reliability  of  Esdras,  "  whom  I  alledge  not  as* 
authentick  to  confirm  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but 
to  illustrate  as  a  story,  this  holy  prophecy,  which  is  here 
more  obscurely  set  down  by  the  Apostle  K" 

The  next  English  book  of  interest  to  students  of  the' 
subject  under  treatment,  was  Edward  Brerewood's  £^n- 
quiries  touching  the  Diversities  of  Language  and  Religion 
through  the  chief  parts  of  the  Worlds  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  the  year  1614,  a  year  after  the 
author's  death.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  he  devotes 
a  chapter  to  "  the  Jews  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  the 
World  *,"  and  under  the  heading  Jews  includes  the  descen- 
dants of  all  the  tribes.  The  Tartar  theory  is  described  by 
him  as  a  ''  phantasie  of  many  Learned  men,  not  unworthy 
some  diligent  consideration  ^,"  and  later,  "  which  although 
it  be,  as  I  said,  no  other  than  a  vain  and  capricious  phan- 
tasie, yet,  hath  it,  not  only  found  acceptance  and  entertain- 
ment, with  sundry  learned  and  understanding  men:  but 
reason  and  authority  are  produced,  or  pretend  to  establish 
it  for  a  truth  *."  The  reasons  for  the  identification  of  the 
Tartars  with  the  Israelites  are  quoted  by  Brerewood^ 
Their  name  Tatari,  or  rather  Totari,  is  in  itself  the  Syriac 
or  Hebrew  for  a  residue  or  remainder  nnin  nn«n.  They 
possess  Jewish  customs.  The  theory  agrees  with  the  oft- 
quoted  passage  in  Esdras.  With  regard  to  the  first,  Brere- 
wood  points  out^  that  the  name  of  the  race  was  more 
probably  derived  from  the  River  Tartar,  and  in  support 
of  that  suggestion  he  quotes  several  authorities^.  More- 
over, a  remnant  would  hardly  be  the  correct  term  with 
which  to  signify  the  Tartars,  whose  numbers  certainly 
very  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  Israelites  or  Jews. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  the  North  American  Indians 
were  derived  from  the  Tartars,  and  if  that  were  so,  it 
would  increase  still  further  the  numbers  of  the  alleged 

^  p.  35.  •  p.  iia.  *  p.  114.  *  p.  115. 

•  p.  115.  «  p.  116. 

'  Leunolavius,  in  Pond,  Hi$tor,  Tvrc.  §  3.    Haiiho,  de  Tart,  ch.  16. 
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remnant.  The  Jewish  rites  and  customs  possessed  by  the 
Tartars  were  adopted  with  the  introduction  of  Mahomme- 
danism  ^,  and  were  only  to  be  fonnd  among  the  Tartar 
tribes  that  had  accepted  Mahomet's  teachings.  Previous 
to  their  introduction  the  Tartars  were  not  only  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  Mosaic  Code,  but  positively  transgressed, 
in  ignorance  presumably,  many  of  the  injunctions  of  Levi- 
ticus. Moreover,  "  they  have  no  recohis,  nor  regard  of  their 
ancestors  and  linage,  from  whom,  or  by  whom,  they  are 
descended,  whereof  Israelites,  were  ever  curious*."  Ac- 
cording to  Brerewood  there  was  no  affinity  whatever 
between  the  respective  languages.  Turning  to  "forged 
Eddras,  which  hath  stirred  up  as  it  seemeth  this  vaporous 
phantasie,  in  the  brains  of  new  f angled  Antiquaries*" — 
Brerewood  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Old  Society  of 
Antiquaries — he  points  out  that  the  theory  he  was  dis- 
cussing did  not  agree  with  that  authority,  "  nor,  if  it  did, 
could  yet  the  Circumstances  of  that  History  agree  with  the 
truth  2."  Brerewood  was  also  a  member  of  that  not  unim- 
portant band  that  expressed  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  Esdras  as  a  History.  According  to  that  Apocry- 
phal work,  the  tribes  were  "  a  peaceable  people  and  . . .  they 
left  the  multitude  of  the  Heathen,  that  they  might  keep  their 
Statutes,  which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  Lavd  V  Our 
author  points  out  that  in  neither  respect  do  the  Tartars 
agree,  and  with  Tamerlane  and  his  successors  in  our 
memory  we  must  fain  support  him.  Leaving  the  theory, 
Brerewood  turns  his  attention  to  Esdras,  whose  account, 
he  points  out  *,  is  not  in  agreement  with  those  related  in 
Kings  *  and  Chronicles  ^.  Of  the  last,  according  to  certain 
Jewish  authorities  ^,  Ezra  is  the  reputed  author,  and  he 
is  therefore  responsible  for  two  incompatible  statements. 
Moreover,  in  the  time  of  Josephus  the  tribes  were  stiU 


'  p.  lao.  •  p.  125.  ^  Verses  39,  41. 

*  p.  126.  *  II.  xvii.  23.  •  I.  V.  26. 

'  R.  Dav.  Kimchi  and  R.  Shelomo  Abulens. 
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known  to  be  beyond  the  Euphrates  ^,  and,  at  a  still  later 
date,  that  of  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  *,  their 
descendants  were  to  be  found  in  the  Provinces  of  ancient 
Assyria.  "  But  yet,"  continues  Brerewood,  "  if  there  were 
neither  authority  of  holy  Scripture,  nor  experience  to  refell 
this  Fable,  and  the  fancies  that  have  sprung  of  it;  yet 
ordinary  reason,  at  least  of  men  that  are  not  ignorant  of 
.Geography,  and  are  meanly  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  may  easily  discern  the  futility  of  it.  For  first, 
what  need  was  there  of  such  a  miracle,  as  to  stay  the 
Course  of  Euphrates,  for  the  Israelites  passage  from  Assyria, 
or  Media,  toward  Tartary,  the  River  lying  far  to  the  West, 
both  of  the  one  Region  and  of  the  other,  and  no  way 
crossing  or  impeaching  their  Journey,  which  lay  North- 
ward between  that  River  and  the  Caspia/a  Sea  1  Or,  how 
might  those  poor  Captive  Israelites,  disarmed  as  they  were, 
and  dispersed  in  sundry  Provinces  of  the  Assyrian  Empire, 
and  being  under  the  oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian 
Presidents,  be  able  to  leave  the  places,  where  by  the  Kings 
Commandement  they  were  to  inhabit  ?  Or,  if  the  Israelites 
were  able  by  force  to  depart,  and  free  themselves  from  the 
Dominion  of  the  King  of  Ashur,  yet  were  they  so  wise 
also,  as  to  forsake  the  places  where  they  were  peaceably 
settled,  and  venture  their  small  remainders  upon  perils  and 
uncertainties,  namely,  to  find  out  a  place  where  never  man-> 
kind  dwelt?  Or,  if  their  stomack  served  them  so  well, 
and  their  wit  so  ill,  as  in  such  manner  to  forsake  Assyria^ 
yet  were  they  also  able  to  make  themselves  a  way  (even 
a  way  as  he  saith  of  18  Months  passage)  through  the 
fierce  and  mighty  Nations  of  Scythia,  whom  neither  the 
Conquerours  of  the  Israelites,  the  Assyrians  I  mean,  nor 
the  Persians  (and  I  might  add  also  the  Chrecians  and  the 
Romans)  were  never  able  to  subdue,  but  were  in  the  after 
times  subdued  by  them?  for  that  the  parts  of  Scythia 
should  be  without  Inhabitants  (and  in  Scythia  it  must  be 
where  they  would  find  that  Country  where  never  mankind 

*  AnHq^\nes^  I.  ii.  c.  *  pp.  57-9,  70  8,  80-1,  86-7. 
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dwelt,  or  else  it  is  not  in  Tartary)  is  scarce  credible,  as 
whereof  we  read  in  Histories,  to  have  contended  with 
Egypt  for  Antiquity  of  Habitation,  and  to  have  prevailed, 
and  for  the  abundance  of  people,  to  be  termed  Hominwni 
Officina.  Insomuch  that  the  greatest  occasion  of  swarming 
abroad  of  those  Nations  of  Scythia,  and  of  their  over- 
whelming of  Ada  and  Europe,  with  their  infinite  multi- 
tudes and  Colonies,  is  in  Histories  recorded,  to.be  lack  of 
room  for  habitation  in  their  own  Countries. 

''And  lastly,  to  make  an  end  of  this  tedious  discourse, 
with  the  end  of  their  imagined  tedious  Journey:  what 
ancient  Geographer  or  Historian  is  there  (set  our  Esdras 
aside)  that  ever  remembred  of  such  a  Region  as  Arsaretky 
where  they  are  said  to  have  seated  themselves.  True  it  is 
indeed  that  I  find  the  City  of  Araaratha,  mentioned  both  in 
Beroma  fragments,  and  in  Ptolomy^  placed  near  the  issue  of 
the  River  Araxes  into  the  Caspian  Sea :  and,  it  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Israelitiah  Colonies,  planted  in  the  Confines  of 
the  Empire  of  Assyria :  for  it  may  well  be  that  Arsaratha 
is  but  nnKB^  njr  or  nnKir  nn,  that  is,  the  City,  or  the  Hill  of 
the  remainder :  or  perhaps  n^nXB^  pK  (the  last  letter  of  the 
first  word  cut  off  in  the  Greek  pronunciation  for  sounds 
sake)  the  Land  of  the  remainder:  but  the  tale  of  eighteen 
months  Journey,  will  no  more  agree  with  this  City,  than 
the  Region  of  Arsareth  doth,  with  Geography  or  History. 

"So  that  methinks  this  forged  story  of  the  Israelites 
voyage  and  habitation,  in  such  remote  Regions  where 
never  Mankind  dwelt,  savoureth  of  the  same  phantastical 
and  Talmudical  spirit,  that  another  tale  of  the  same 
Author  doth,  touching  the  collection  of  all  the  Waters,  into 
a  seventh  part  of  the  Elarth,  the  other  six  being  left  un- 
covered ...*." 

In  165a  James  Howell  (1594-1666),  according  to  Mr.. 
Sidney  Lee  "  One  of  the  earliest  Englishmen  who  made 
a  livelihood  out  of  Literature  *,"  published  The  Wonderful 
avd  most  deplorable  History  of  the  Loiter  Times  of  the  Jews 

*  pp.  199-39.  «  JHcL  of  Nat.  Biog. 
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and  of  the  City  of  Hiervsalem.  This  was  Josippon  under 
a  new  name,  Morwyng's  translation,  after  running  through 
many  editions,  had  been  deprived  of  its  popularity  by  the 
other  and  more  moving  interests  that  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  people.  The  Civil  Wars  were  now  at  an  end,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Jewish  question  was  gaining  pro* 
minence.  The  time  seemed  appropriate  for  a  book  about 
the  Jews,  and  consequently  Howell  took  Morwyng's  work, 
substituted  his  own  name  on  the  title-page  for  that  of  his 
predecessor,  and  issued  it  as  his  own  production.  Howell 
had  already  set  forth  his  impression  concerning  the  Jews 
in  vcoious  stray  letters,  an  annotated  edition  of  which 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  in  1890,  under  the  title 
Epistolae  Ho-Eliatiae.  In  two  of  these,  especial  reference 
was  made  to  the  Lost  Tribes,  the  former  addressed  to  the 
Lord  Clifford  at  Enaresborough,  and  dated  June  3, 1633  ^, 
and  the  latter  to  Dr.  H.  B.,  dated  August  i^  1635'.  In 
these,  as  in  most  of  his  other  woi^ks,  Howell  showed  him- 
self a  diligent  reader.  The  latter  reference  to  which  our 
attention  is  drawn  was  derived  from  the  account  of  Sandys' 
Travels,  with  which  we  have  already  dealt  ^,  the  former 
was  an  almost  verbatim  quotation  from  A  Voyage  into  the 
Levant ...  by  Master  H.  B.  (Henry  Blunt),  performed  in 
'■^^34  ^  th®  account  of  which  was  published  in  16364  One 
of  the  objects  of  this  joumeyj  Blunt  states  in  his  opening 
pages,  was  **  In  some  measure,  to  acquaint  my  self e  with 
those  other  sects  which  live  under  the  Turkea,  as  Oreekea, 
ArmeniaTis,  Freinks,  and  Zingano/es,  but  especially  the 
lewea;  a  race  from  all  others  so  averse  both  in  nature  and 
institution,  as  glorying  to  single  it  self e  out  of  the  rest  of 
mankinde  remaines  obstinate,  contemptible,  and  famous  ^^ 
Howell's  edition  of  Josippon  was  issued  rather  as  a  Royal-» 
ist  tract,  as  was  admitted  later  in  the  dedication  in  a  re^^ 
issue,  published  subsequent  to  the  Restoration^,  to  point 
out  to  the  citizens  of  London  that  just  as  Jerusalem  had 

^  p.  31a.  *  p.  333.  *  pj  114.  *  p.  zai. 

*  p.  9.  *  In  1684. 
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been  ruined  by  sedition,  so  would  London  suffer  the  same 
fate  in  consequence  of  her  adhesion  to  the  Puritans.  Hie 
body  of  the  work  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  that  we 
have  in  hand.  In  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  however,  Howell 
mentioned  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  did  not  know  what 
had  become  of  the  tribes,  but  still  believed  that  they  had 
never  become  apostates.  "  Some  there  are,"  he  says,  "  and 
those  of  the  best  rank  of  Learned  men,  who  hold  tiiat  the 
Tartars  of  Scythia,  who  about  the  year  1200,  or  a  little 
before,  became  first  known  to  the  rest  of  the  World  by 
that  name,  and  hold  at  this  day  a  great  part  of  Asia  in 
subjection,  are  of  the  Israelites  progeny."  He  then  pro- 
ceeds  to  produce  certain  so-called  proofs,  with  the  nature 
of  which  we  are  by  this  time  well  acquainted. 

The  theory  is  also  mentioned  by  Basnage,  who  is  invari* 
ably  extremely  sceptical  and  suspicious  whenever  lost 
tribes  are  mentioned.  Menasseh  ben  Israel,  "one  of  the 
Wisest  Doctors  of  the  Nation,"  he  relates  \  asserted  that 
the  tribes  passed  into  Tartary  and  settled  there,  especially 
in  the  Province  of  Thabor,  according  to  Basnage,  confounded 
by  him  with  the  Chabor  of  Isctiaii  xlix.  12.  Authorities 
previous  to  Menasseh,  however,  adopted  the  same  view. 

Of  all  the  various  theories  that  were  more  or  less  current 
in  this  country  during  the  sixteenth  century,  by  far  the 
most  important,  inasmuch  as  it  was  more' carefully  con<^ 
sidered  and  discussed  than  any  rival,  was  that  of  the 
American  Indian  descent  from  the  Ten  Tribes.  This  theory 
found  no  acceptance  whatever  in  Jewish  circles  prior  to 
the  time  of  Menasseh  ben  Israel.  Its  evolution  was  entirely 
due  to  European  (especially  Spanish)  settlers  in  America, 
but  it  obtained  so  wide  a  credence,  and  was  adopted  to  so 
great  an  extent  in  this  country  at  the  time,  that,  in  addition 
to  being  the  direct  cause  of  Menasseh's  book.  The  Hope  of 
Isra^lf  dedicated  by  him  to  the  English  Parliament,  it  im- 
doubtedly,  at  a  time  when  the  Jewish  question  had  become 
a  matter  of  practical  politics  in  this  country,  drew  still 

»  VI,  iii.  t. 
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further  attention  to  the  Jews,  and  exerted  influence  in 
favour  of  the  Return.  The  literature  on  the  subject  is 
very  abundant,  and  to  be  found  in  many  languages. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  British  Israel  theory, 
the  supply  of  pamphlets  relating  to  which  seems  to  be 
inexhaustible,  on  no  other  lost  tribes  theory  has  so  much 
ink  and  paper  been  expended.  One  advocate,  Viscount 
Kingsborough  (1795-1837),  had  his  attention  attracted  to 
the  subject  by  the  sight  of  a  Mexican  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  In  order  to  devote  himself  more  thoroughly  to 
his  new  pursuit  he  resigned  all  other  interests.  In  support 
of  his  lost  tribes  theory  he  issued  to  the  world  his  mag- 
nificently produced  and  illustrated  Antiquities  of  Mexico: 
comprising  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and 
Hieroglyphics,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Dresden  ;  in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  ; 
in  the  Vatican  Library  ;  in  the  Borgia/n  Museum  at  Roms; 
in  the  Library  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna;  and  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Together  wUh  the  Monuments 
of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix  :  with  their  respective  scale  of 
m^easurem^ent  and  accompanying  descriptions.  The  whole 
illustrated  by  many  valuaMe  incited  mxinuscripts  by  Au- 
gustine Aglio  (1830^48).  This  work  was  in  nine  volumes 
and  a  portion  of  a  tenth,  each  containing  more  than  five 
hundred  pages,  and  measuring  about  two  feet  by  one.  So 
ponderous  are  these  volumes,  tiiat  the  British  Museum 
authorities  will  not  issue  them,  and  the  student  desiring 
to  consult  them  must  do  so  near  their  shelves.  The  book 
cost  Kingsborough  upwards  of  ^3^,000,  his  reason,  and  his 
life.  Laden  with  debt,  he  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  a  paper 
manufacturer,  and  died  in  prison,  a  victim  of  the  Lost  Ttibes. 
For  the  ordinary  mortal  his  work  is  unreadable.  It  is  too 
immense.  Mrs.  Barbara  Anne  Simon,  however,  evidently 
went  through  it,  for  her  book,  The  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel, 
published  in  1836,  consists  entirely  of  an  abstract  of  Lord 
Eingsborough's  more  detailed  narrative.  To  one  curious  of 
the  alleged  Israelitish  ancestry  of  the  wild  mim  of  the 
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prairies  and  the  pampas,  Mrs.  Simon's  work  on  the  subject 
will  be  more  than  satisfying. 

The  Spanish  historians,  mostly  ecclesiastics,  who  dealt 
with  the  alleged  Israelitish  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  ranged  themselves  in  two  schools.  The  one 
hailed  the  new  subjects  of  Spain  as  the  progeny  of  Israel 
The  other,  while  admitting  the  existence  of  certain  Hebrew 
practices  and  customs  among  the  natives,  suggested  Satan 
as  their  source.  '*  Satan  had  counterfeited  in  this  People 
(whom  he  had  chosen  for  himself),  the  history,  manners, 
customs,  traditions,  and  expectations  of  the  Hebrews,  in 
order  that  their  minds  might  thus  be  rendered  inaccessible 
to  the  faith,  which  he  foresaw  the  church  would  in  due 
time  introduce  amongst  them  ^  I"  In  the  former  school 
were  to  be  found  Las  Casas,  Sahagun,  Boturini,  Garcia, 
OumiUa,  Beneventa,  and  Peter  Martyr.  In  the  latter, 
the  advocates  of  Satan,  were  included  Torquemada,  Her- 
rera,  Gomara,  Acosta,  Cortez,  D'Olmes,  and  Diaz«  Mra 
Simon  suggests,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  most 
of  these  Jesuits  were  of  Jewish  descent  \  The  discovery  of 
Judaism  in  America,  according  to  the  Antiquities  of  Meodco, 
was  the  cause  of  the  delay  of  three  years  before  Catholic 
priests  were  sent  to  the  New  World  '.  **  The  real  cause," 
it  continues,  ^'  might  have  been  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal,  and 
to  have  time  to  root  out,  with  the  secular  arm,  some  traces 
of  Judaism,  which  could  not  fail  to  strike  a  clerical  order 
of  men,  however  they  might  have  been  passed  over  un- 
heeded by  the  military  followers  of  Cortes.  ...  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  many  obscure  passages  of  Scripture  may 
be  elucidated  by  referring  to  the  works  of  Torquemada, 
Gomara,  and  Acosta  *.'* 

As  illustrative  of  the  views  of  the  Spanish  advocates  of 
the  Israelitish  descent  of  the  natives  of  America^  we  may 
accept  the  opinions  expressed  by  Gregorio  Garcia,  in  his 

^  2^  7^  Tribes  oflgradf  by  Mrs.  SimoD,  p.  i.  '  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.  p.  z8 ;  Antiquitiea  qf  Mexico,  vol.  VI,  p.  330. 
*  Ibid.  p.  19  ;  AnHg^ities  qf  Mexico,  yol.  YI,  p.  330. 
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Origen  de  loa  ItuOos,  published  in  1607  K    By  him,  that 
view  is  stated  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
unlettered  multitude,   although    not    so    universally    by 
scholars.    It  is  of  course  based  on  the  well-known  passage 
in  Esdras,  and  the  apparent  difficulty  of  the  passage  of 
the  Pacific  from  Asia  to  the  New  World,  is  explained  by 
the  suggestion  that  either  the  two  continents  were  joined 
where  the  Behring  Straits  are  now  situated,  or  that  the 
width  of  the  sea  to  be  traversed  at  that  point  was  then 
inconsiderable.    Once  on  American  soil,  it  would  be  com-* 
paratively  easy  for  the   wanderers  to  make  their  way 
southward  ^    So  long  a  distance  from  the  starting-place 
in  Media  would  be  necessary,  since  the  object  of  the  exiles 
was  to  reach  an  uninhabited  land.     Of  course  Garcia 
admits  that  the  view  was  also  held  that  the  Israelites 
never   left  Media,  but,  replied  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic, 
a  statement  that  was  at  variance  with  Esdras,  was  un^ 
worthy  of  consideration*    A  further  question  of  his  is 
unanswerable.      ''Must  not   Mexico  be  included  in  the 
direct  declaration  of  God,  that  he  would  scatter  the  Jews 
over  all  the  earth  ?  "    The  author  quotes  a  long  catalogue 
of  similarities  between  the  Jews  and  Americans  in  point  of 
character,  dress,  religion,  physical  peculiarities,  conditions 
and  customs.    In  order  to  make  the  parallels  more  remark^ 
able  he  bestows  upon  the  Jews  many  unfavourable  qualities 
that  they  are  not  universally  admitted  to  possess.    Some- 
times, however,  in  his  Jesuitical  eagerness  to  prove  his 
case,  his  arguments  are  hardly  reconcilabla    For  example, 
in  one  instance  he  accuses  both  American  Indians  and  Jews 
of  uncleanliness,  while  a  little  later  he  attempts  to  prove 
their  identity  by  mentioning  that  both  races  were  accus- 
tomed to  frequent  bathing.    Another  analogy  he  finds  in 
the  ingratitude  of  the  Jews  for  the  many  benefits  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  Deity,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Indians 
for  all  that  they  owed  to  the  Spaniards.    To  the  objection 
that  the  Jews  were  physically  and  intellectually  the  finest 
»  Book  III,  pp.  79-ia8.  •  p*  81. 
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race  in  the  world,  whilst  the  Americans  were  the  lowest, 
(}arcia  replies  that  the  best  type  of  Jews  was  .represented 
by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  did  not  go 
to  the  New  World.  Other  objections  he  demolishes  in 
a  similar  manner  until,  tiring  of  the  discussion,  he  quotes 
the  convenient  theory  of  a  special  act  of  God  in  reply  to 
all  criticisms.  He  is  not  satisfied,  however,  with  calling 
the  Deity  as  a  witness  on  his  behalf.  Satan  is  also  pressed 
into  his  service.  To  the  inquiry,  what  has  become  of  the 
Hebrew  tongue  that  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  should 
possess,  he  replies  that  in  the  first  plcice  the  language  has 
gradually  changed,  as  is  the  universal  experience  among 
other  races ;  secondly,  there  are  many  traces  of  Hebrew  in 
the  American  languages;  thirdly,  the  devil  prompted  the 
Americans  to  learn  new  tongues  in  order  to  secure  them 
from  receiving  instruction  in  Christianity.  Fortunately^ 
however,  the  missionary  became  acquainted  with  these 
new  and  strange  tongues,  and  thus  cheated  the  Evil  One  \ 

Any  one  of  the  three  explanations  might  perhaps  be 
accepted.  Taken  together,  however,  they  appear  to  be 
mutually  destructive. 

Supporters  of  the  theory  were  drawn  from  all  directions. 
Arguments  and  analogies  are  quoted  in  profusion  by  the 
various  advocates  of  the  American  Israel  theory,  in  support 
of  which  even  a  reference  to  scalping  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms  (Ixviii.  21).  To  the  English  public  the  theory 
was  introduced  by  the  publication  in  1650  of  Jeives  in 
America,  or  ProhabUitiea  that  the  Americana  are  of  that 
Race,  by  Thomas  Thorowgood,  B.D.,  one  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines.  The  intention  of  the  work  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  benevolent  public  to  the  remarkable 
missionary  efibrts  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  "the  Indian 
Apostle,"  and  to  profit  by  the  friendly  interest  in  Jewish 
affairs  aroused  among  English  people  to  induce  their  finan- 
cial support  of  Mr.  Eliot's  untiring  efforts.  The  book  was 
written  in  1648  and  dedicated  to  the  king,  but  the  renewal 

*  pp.  119-33. 
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of  the  Civil  Wax  prevented  its  publication.  In  the  mean- 
while the  proof  sheets  were  submitted  to  John  Dury  or 
Durie,  the  Puritan  divine  who  when  in  Amsterdam  had  met 
Menasseh  ben  Israel  there,  and  had  heard  certain  stories 
concerning  the  Israelitish  origin  of  the  natives  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  especially  the  relation  of  Antonio 
Montezinos  alias  Aaron  Levy.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
when  travelling  in  South  America  he  had  discovered  the 
retreat  in  the  Cordilleras  of  a  tribe  that  in  his  opinion  was 
undoubtedly  descended  from  Reuben^  Montezinos  had 
supported,  in  an  affidavit  executed  before  the  heads  of  the 
Amsterdam  congregation,  this  curious  story  of  his  dis« 
covery  of  this  Israelitish  tribe,  and  in  response  to  the 
request  of  Durie,  Menasseh  immediately  sent  him  a'  copy 
of  the  affidavit,  which  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
Thorowgood's  book  under  the  heading  "The  Relation  of 
Master  ArUanie  Monterinos,  translated  out  of  the  French 
Copie  sent  by  Manaaeh  Ben  Israel"  The  appendix  con- 
cludes with  the  following  testimony :  "  I)  MaTiasseh  Ben 
Jerad  underwritten,  beare  witnesse,  that  this  present  paper 
hath  been  coppied  with  the  whole  truth  of  the  original!, 
and  that  the  Author,  Monterinos  is  a  vertous  man,  and 
separate  from  all  manner  of  worldly  interests ;  and  that 
hee  swore  in  my  presence  that  all  that  which  he  declared 
was  a  truth."  The  text  of  this  relation  appears  in  fuU  in 
the  valuable  work  on  Menasseh  ben  Israel  for  which  this 
society  and  the  reading  public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Lucien 
Wolf. 

The  incorporation  of  "The  Relation"  in  Thorowgood's 
work  was  not  the  sole  consequence  of  Dury's  interest  in 
the  subject.  It  was  his  communication  with  the  rabbi 
that  suggested  the  idea  that  was  afterwards  realized  in  the 
writing  of  The  Hope  of  Israel,  which  by  a  coincidence  was 
issued  to  the  English  public  in  the  same  year  as  the  Jewes 
in  America,  Mexiasseh's  original  intention  was  to  deal 
with  the  Lost  Tribes  generally,  but  instead  his  treatise 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  American  Israelite  theories. 
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In  the  following  quotations  from  letters  sent  by  him  to 
John  Dury  at  the  time  he  explains  his  position  : — 

Amsterdam,  November  25  [1649]. 

"  By  the  occasion  of  the  questions  you  propose  unto  me 
concerning  this  adjoyned  Narrative  of  Mr.  Antonio  Monte- 
mnos,  I,  to  give  you  satisfaction,  have  written  instead  of 
a  Letter  a  Treatise,  which  I  shortly  will  publish  &  whereof 
you  shall  receive  so  many  copies  as  you  desire.  In  this 
Treatise  I  handle  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  America  which 
I  believe  were  of  the  ten  Tribes ;  moreover  th^t  they  are 
scattered  also  in  other  Countries,  &  that  they  keep  their 
true  Religion,  as  hoping  to  retume  againe  into  the  Holy 
Land  in  due  time  \^' 

The  second  quotation  runs : — 

Amsterdam,  December  23,  1649. 

"  (In  my  Treatise)  I  declare  how  that  our  Israelites  were 
the  first  finders  out  of  America ;  not  regarding  the  opin* 
ions  of  other  men,  which  I  thought  good  to  refute  in  few 
words  onely ;  and  I  thinke  that  the  ten  Tribes  live  not 
onely  there,  but  also  in  other  lands  scattered  every  where; 
these  never  did  come  backe  to  the  second  Temple,  &  they 
keep  till  this  day  still  the  Jewish  Religion,  seeing  all  the 
prophecies  which  speake  of  their  bringing  backe  unto  their 
native  soile  must  be  fulfilled :  so  then  i^t  their  appointed 
time,  all  the  Tribes  shall  meet  from  all  the  parts  of  the 
world  into  two  provinces  namely  Assyria  and  Egypt,  nor 
shall  their  kingdome  be  any  more  divided,  but  they  shall 
have  one  Prince  the  Messiah  the  Sonne  of  David.  I  do 
also  set  forth  the  Inquisition  of  Spaine,  and  rehearse  diners 
of  our  Nation,  &  also  of  Christians,  Martyrs,  who  in  our 
times  have  suffered  seuerall  sorts  of  torments,  &  then 
having  shewed  with  what  great  honours  our  Jews  have 
been  graced  also  by  severall  Princes  who  professe  Christi- 
anity. I  proue  at  large,  that  the  day  of  the  promised 
Messiah  unto  us  doth  draw  neer,  upon  which  occasion 
I  explaine  many  Prophecies  V 

*  Mr.  WolTt  Mifuuteh  ben  ItraOf  p.  Izxriii*  '  Ibid. 
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In  addition  to  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  and  the  Preface  to 
the  Reader,  both  by  the  author,  an  "  Epistolicall  Discourse 
of  Mr.  John  Dury  to  Mr.  Thorowgood"  is  affixed  to  the 
body  of  the  work.  In  this  Dury  relates  his  gradual  con- 
version to  the  views  of  Thorowgood,  "  partly  from  relations 
which  I  had  heard  a  few  yeeres  agoe  concerning  the  ten 
Tribes,  which  the  Jewes  here  in  Europe  had  given  out." 
Among  the  rumours  that  had  reached  his  ears  and  had 
assisted  in  his  conversion  was  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
a  messenger  had  come  from  the  Ten  Tribes  to  the  Holy 
Land  "  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  state  of  the  Land ; 
and  what  was  become  of  the  two  Tribes  and  the  half  which 
was  left  in  it,  when  they  were  transported  from  thence  by 
SalTnanasaer"  This  messenger  related  the  story  contained 
in  Esdras  and  announced  that  ''tiiey  have  increased  into 
a  great  Nation,  and  are  to  come  from  thence  into  their 
owne  land  by  the  direction  of  Qod ;  and  to  shew  them  that 
hee  was  a  true  Israelite,  hee  had  brought  with  him  a 
Scroule  of  the  Law  of  Mosea,  written  according  to  their 
custome."  Shortly  after  he  had  received  this  information 
Dury  heard  of  the  relation  of  Montezinos.  Thorowgood 
opens  his  considerations  with  a  recitation  of  the  various 
otiier  theories  concerning  the  origins  of  the  American 
Indians  that  bad  their  advocates  in  his  day.  One  of  them 
was  that  of  a  descent  from  the  Canaanites  who  fled  to 
the  Western  Continent  before  the  invasion  of  Joshua  ^« 
A  second  derived  the  American  natives  from  Tartar  immi- 
grants ^.  The  traditions  of  the  Indians  themselves  regard- 
ing their  ancestry,  he  said,  certainly  fitted  in  with  a 
Hebrew  origin.  Many  of  their  legends,  which  bore  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  episodes  of  Genesis,  he 
quotes  from  writers  conversant  with  native  thought. 
There  were  even  parallels,  it  appears,  between  Indian 
beliefs  and  rabbinical  teachings^.  If  these  supposed 
parallelisms  were  to  be  examined  in  detail  the  whole  of 
this  paper  could  well  be  devoted  to  such  a  consideration. 
*  p.  3.  •  Ibid,  »  pp.  3,  4. 
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Advocates  of  the  theory  go  into  the  matter  so  deeply  that 
in  the  time  at  our  command  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
follow  them.  It  must  be  sufficient  for  this  occasion  merely 
to  note  the  endless  catalogue  of  alleged  resemblances 
between  the  customs,  practices,  rites,  laws,  fashions,  cere- 
monies, language  and  traditions  of  the  American  Indians 
and  those  of  the  Israelites.  Mr.  Thorowgood  even  saw  the 
prophecies  of  cannibalism  to  be  found  in  Deuteronomy^, 
2  Kings  ^  Lamentations  ^  and  Ezekiel^,  literally  fulfilled 
in  the  customary  practices  of  some  American  tribes  in  his 
day^.  In  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  American  Indians 
he  found  confirmation  of  the  plagues  threatened  to  the 
Jews  •. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  general  proof  to 
the  above  effect  of  the  origin  of  the  natives.  In  the  second 
he  considers  and  replies  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  his  theory.  He  deals  with  each  argument  by  itself, 
and  any  one  interested  in  the  subject  might  well  consult 
the  book  if  he  desires  any  of  his  doubts  to  be  dissipated. 
Thorowgood  even  mentions  the  Jewish  tradition  that  the 
Tribes  were  lost,  and  asks  where  else  could  they  be  lost 
but  in  America,  all  other  lands  but  those  of  that  continent 
being  well  known  ^.  Thorowgood  also  quotes  from  Buxtorf 
a  tradition  that  "saith  when  Veyxitian  wan  lenisalem, 
he  gave  order  that  three  ships  laden  with  that  people 
might  be  put  to  Sea,  but  without  Pilot,  oares,  or  tackling, 
these  by  windes  and  tempests  were  woefully  shattered,  and 
so  dispersed,  that  they  were  cast  upon  severall  coasts;  one 
of  them  in  a  Countrey  called  Lovanda,  the  second  in 
another  region  named  Arlado,  the  third  at  a  place  called 
Bardeli,  all  unknown  in  these  time*."  The  king  of  the 
last  country  tried  "  Nabuchodonoeor'e  experiment"  on  three 
young  men  with  miraculous  results.  All  of  which  is  very 
interesting  but  hardly  furthers  the  case  that  the  author  is 

*  xxyiii.  53.  "  vi.  aS.  "  iv.  10.  *  t.  9,  10.         •  p.  17.  ^ 

*  p.  a6.        'p.  37.         '  p*  38 ;  Buxtorf,  Synag,  Jud.,^  IX,  p.  931. 
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attempting  to  prove.  The  third  part  of  the  book  is  entitled 
"Humble  desires  to  all,  for  hearty  endeavours  in  all,  to 
acquaint  the  Natives  with  Christianity."  There  is  no  need 
for  us  to  trouble  Mr.  Thorowgood  on  this  subject. 

The  extraordinary  theory  thus  published  to  English  ears 
for  the  first  time  simultaneously  by  Thorowgood  and 
Menasseh  did  not  find  universal  acceptance.  In  1652 
(?  Oct.  1651)  a  reply  by  Sir  Hamon  L'Estrange  was  issued 
from  the  press  ^  This  author,  while  refusing  to  accept 
the  Israelitish  descent  of  the  natives  of  America,  admits 
that  they  were  probably  of  Semitic  descent.  "  As  the  pro- 
geny of  laphes  or  Cham  approached  nearer  towards  tiiem 
(the  descendants  of  Shem),  so  they  removed  still  more 
Elast,  and  soon  after  planted  and  peopled  the  nearest,  and 
more  parts  of  America,  and  so  verified  that  in  Oen.  ix.  19. 
The  three  Sonns  of  Noah  overspread  all  the  Earth  2." 
L'Estrange  deals  with  Thorowgood's  conjectures  seriatim. 
In  reply  to  the  first,  the  opinions  of  the  natives  themselves 
on  the  subject,  he  quotes  Acosta,  who  "  tells  us  {lib,  5, 
cap.  25)  that  what  the  Americans  talk  of  their  beginning 
is  nothing  worth,  and  rather  a  dream  than  any  likelyhood 
of  a  true  story  '."  The  similarities  quoted  by  Thorowgood 
either  did  not  exist  in  his  critic's  opinion  or  were  not  pecu- 
lickr  to  the  Hebrews.  Computation  by  nights,  for  instance, 
was  common  to  many  eastern  and  other  nations.  Accord- 
ing to  Caesar,  lib.  vi,  the  Gauls  stated  that  they  were 
descended  from  Pluto,  and  therefore  computed  their  time  by 
nights.  "  As  the  Americans  fear  Pluto,  Die,  the  Devill, 
the  God  of  darknesse  most,  so  their  stupidity  and  ignorance 
may  justly  give  the  Night  precedence  in  their  computation 
of  time  *."  L'Estrange  further  pointed  out  that  there  was 
no  agreement  between  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  various 
tribes  that  occupied  America  on  its  discovery  by  Europeans, 
and  that  the  tradition  of  the  Flood  that  they  possessed  was 
derived  from  ancestors,  the  sons  of  Shem,  who  peopled 

^  AmericemM  no  Uioes,  or  ImprobahiUties  that  the  Americans  are  0/ thai  race, 
•  p.  9.  '  p.  13- 
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America  in  the  first  instance  \  It  seems  that  one  theory 
coold  not  be  disproved  without  another,  ahnost  as  fantastic, 
being  elevated  into  its  place.  L'Estrange  had  little  patience 
with  the  suggested  parallelisms  in  the  languages  of  the  races 
compared.  "  If  a  man/'  he  says, "  have  a  minde  to  trifle  away 
time,  he  may  now  and  then  hit  upon  some  words  among 
them  that  may  agree  in  sound  and  sence  with  some  of  ours 
in  Europe ;  as  the  Priest,  chief  or  leader  of  every  company 
among  the  Samoeds  was  called  Papa  \  and  in  the  Bra^lian 
tongue  betwixt  the  River  of  Amazons  and  Orenoque^  Papa 
is  a  father  ^,  and  in  "^^w-Spaiine  the  chief e  Priest  was  called 
Papa  \  In  the  Province  of  Cu9co  they  call  their  Sisters 
Nanruiy  which  among  the  English  is  the  most  common 
name  for  women,  and  so  we  are  like  to  be  of  kindred  to 
the  Americans  *•" 

He  also  protests  against  accusing  a  nation  of  cannibalism 
because  occasional  instances  are  recorded  of  resort  to  such 
devices  by  individuals  in  sore  straits.  Dealing  with  the 
statement  that  *'the  people  that  have  not  yet  received 
the  Gospel  are  Jews,"  he  points  out  that  numerous  heathen 
nations  in  addition  to  those  of  America  were  in  that 
position  in  his  day.  To  the  argument  deduced  from  the 
calamities  of  the  Indians,  he  replies,  ''It  may  be  the 
Spaniard  perceiving  some  few  apish  imitations  of  the 
lewish  customes  among  the  Americans  taught  them  by 
the  Devill,  the  Spanifi^rd,  by  the  same  Satans  suggestions 
taught  them  also  to  derive  themselves  from  the  Iewes» 
that  the  Spaniard  might  have  the  better  warrant  to  execute 
all  cruelties  in  accomplishment  of  the  curse  upon  them  ^" 
Discussing  Thorowgood's  opinions  as  a  whole,  L'Estnmge 
sums  up  by  saying,  ''He  often  makes  that  a  Custome 
among  the  Americans,  which  is  drawn  from  the  reason 
of  nature,  and  necessity,  and  is  common  to  all,  as  to  dance, 
laugh  and  sing  in  matters  of  joy,  to  cry,  howle  and  weep 

'  p.  49*  *  Parohas,  Am,  zriu 

*  Jkcrig.gtnt.f'p,  i6a,  *  TwhMa,  de  AmmieOf  iL 

*  p.  6a  •  P*  64. 
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in  accidents  and  objects  of  heavinesse  and  sorrow,  and 
many  such  like,  which  granted  (as  is  gathered  and  applied) 
will  make  all  the  world  lewes  ^" 

L'EI^trange  had  finished  his  work  when  a  copy  of 
Menasseh  ben  Israel's  Hope  of  Israel  came  into  his  hands, 
and  he  resumed  his  pen  in  order  to  put  forth  the  impres- 
sions he  derived  from  it.  The  criticism  is  short  but  sharp 
and  severe,  and  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  a  worse  opinion, 
if  possible,  of  Menasseh's  views  than  of  those  of  Thorow* 
good^.  This  attack  by  L'Estrange  did  not  pass  without 
a  corresponding  defence,  but  the  reply  of  Thorowgood  was 
delayed  for  eight  years,  and  before  we  come  to  examine  it, 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  Men«> 
asseh's  public  entry  into  the  discussion*  The  circumstances 
of  the  composition  of  the  Hope  of  Israel  have  already  been 
explained.  Its  issue  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
pleasure  in  this  country  inasmuch  as  a  member  of  that 
race  to  which  many  ^glish  were  at  that  time  fond  of 
comparing  themselves  had  referred  therein  in  such  sympa- 
thetic terms  to  the  Republican  Grovemment.  The  interest 
was,  however,  but  shortlived  and  led  to  no  immediate  result* 
The  Government  had  at  that  time  more  important  matters 
than  the  Jewish  question  with  which  to  deal,  and  after 
a  short  interval  English  authorities  such  as  John  Sadler 
began  to  cast  doubt  on  the  story  told  by  Montezinoa 
Sadler,  in  his  Rights  of  the  Kingdom,  published  anony* 
mously  in  1649 — *  volume  dealing  mainly  with  the  origins 
and  History  of  the  English  Constitution,  to  which  further 
reference  will  have  to  be  made — touches  upon  a  multi« 
plicity  of  subjects  in  the  course  of  the  lengthy  digressions 
with  which  the  volume  is  filled.  Prophecies  and  their 
interpretation,  legends  relating  to  many  different  races^ 
even  occasional  lapses  into  millenarianism,  according  to 
my  limited  experience  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  theories 
to  which  a  human  being  had  ever  to  submit  his  reason, 
all  find  a  welcome  in  his  pages.    In  addition  to  all  these 

>  p.  66.  *  pp.  75  et  8eq« 
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meshes  and  snares  the  pagination  of  the  volume  is  ex- 
tremely erratic  One  or  two  references  are  of  importance 
at  this  point  of  our  consideration.  In  the  course  of  his 
dissertation  on  the  English  C!onstitution,  Sadler  thinks  fit 
to  give  his  readers  a  little  information  concerning  the  Jews, 
not  however  that  they  apparently  had  much  at  that  point 
to  do  with  the  subject  with  which  he  was  dealing.  After 
telling  us  of  their  hopes  and  wishes  he  proceeds,  "  Nor  do 
they  think  the  Time  farre  off.  And  that,  from  better 
grounds  perhaps,  then  is  the  old  prediction  in  their  Zohar 
which  fortels  their  Redemption  should  be  upon,  or  about^ 
the  yeare  last  past  To  which  they  add,  somewhat  they 
see,  or  have  heard,  from  their  Brethren  of  luda,  in  Brasile : 
or  of  lamd  in  other  parts  of  America,  which  they  cannot 
much  believe,  (till  it  be  better  confirmed :)  although  it  be, 
with  many  Arguments,  asserted  by  a  Grave,  Sober  Man, 
of  their  own  Nation,  that  is  lately  come  from  the  Western 
Worlds"  He  then  gives  more  details  of  the  American 
Israelite  theory.  On  a  later  page  we  find  a  reference  to 
Kab  Menasseh  Ben  Israel,  ^  Him,  that  hath  so  much  obliged 
the  World,  by  his  learned  Writings,  ...  a  very  learned, 
Civil]  man,  and  a  Lover  of  our  Nation*."  Sadler  was 
afterwards  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Menasseh. 

Menasseh's  views  differed  in  essentials  from  the  American 
Israel  theory  current  at  that  day.  The  advocates  of  the 
latter  saw  in  the  natives  of  America  generally,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Lost  Tribes,  and  the  discussions  of  its  supporters 
and  opponents  raged  principally  round  the  point  whether 
the  alleged  Jewish  customs,  &c.,  admitted  by  most  of  the 
disputants  to  be  possessed  by  the  natives,  were  due  to  an 
Israelitish  ancestry  or  to  the  machinations  of  Satan.  Me- 
nasseh's  theory,  founded  on  the  relation  of  Montezinos,  was 
different.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  first  inhabitants 
of  the  Continent  were  the  Ten  Tribes,  but  the  Tartarians 
followed  them  across  the  Straits  of  Anian,  conquered  and 
drove  them  before  them  and  the  remnant  was  forced 'to 
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take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Cordillera  Mountains  ^.. 
He  opposed  the  theory  of  Alexis  Vanegas,  that  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  were  peopled  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. He  preferred  that  of  Arias  Montanus,  that  the 
Indians  of  New  Spain  and  Peru  were  the  offspring  of 
Gphir,  the  son  of  Jokton,  the  nephew  of  Heber — the  sug- 
gestion being  that  Peru  is  Ophir  transposed,  and  Yueaton 
equals  Jokton.  He  does  not  follow  Montanus  to  the  fullest 
extent,  for  he  admits  the  bases  of  his  theory  are  rather 
far-fetched,  inasmuch  as  the  name  Peru  was  unknown  until 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  *.  The  Isriielitish  observances 
possessed  by  the  Indians,  Menasseh  declared,  had  been 
derived  from  their  predecessors,  whom  they  had  driven 
into  the  mountains^.  In  Section  37  he  sums  up  his 
opinions  on  the  fate  of  the  tribes  in  the  following  seven 
articles : — 

"I.  That  the  West-Indies  were. anciently  inhabited  by 
a  part  of  the  ten  Tribes,  which  passed  thither  out  of 
Tartary,  by  the  Streight  of  Anian. 

"  2.  That  the  Tribes  are  not  in  any  one  place,  but  in 
many;  because  the  Prophets  have  fore-told  their  return 
dhall  be  into  their  Country,  out  of  divers  places ;  Isaiah 
especially  saith  it  shall  be  out  of  eight. 

"  3.  That  they  did  not  retume  to  the  Second  Temple. 

"  4.  That  at  this  day  they  keep  the  Jewish  Religion. 

"  5.  That  the  prophecies  concerning  their  retume  to  their 
Country,  are  of  necessity  to  be  fulfilled. 

"  6.  That  from  all  coasts  of  the  World  they  shall  meet  in 
those  two  places,  sc.  Assyria  and  ^gypt ;  God  preparing  an 
easie,  pleasant  way,  and  abounding  with  all  things,  as 
Isaiah  saith,  ch.  49,  and  from  thence  they  shall  flie  to 
Jerusalem,  as  birds  to  their  nests. 

*'  7.  That  their  Eingdome  shall  be  no  more  divided ;  but 
the  twelve  Tribes  shall  be  joyned  together  under  one 
Prince,  that  is  under  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David ;  and  that 
they  shall  never  be  driven  out  of  their  Land." 

*  p.  II.  •  p.  18.  ■  pp.  aa-g. 
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The  reply  to  Hamon  L'Estrange's  Americans  no  Jewe$ 
came  in  1660;  the  turmoils  and  irruptions  that  imme- 
diately preceded  that  date  undoubtedly  delaying  its  publi- 
cation \  It  has  several  veiy  lengthy  prefaces,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  taken  up  by  theological  rhapsodies  of 
more  interest  to  the  writer  than  to  the  modem  reader. 
One,  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Charles  II,  compares  the 
king  in  his  wanderings  and  adventures  to  David,  another, 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thorowgood,  filling  twenty** 
eight  closely-printed  pages,  is  by  John  Eliot,  the  mis'* 
sionary.  Despite  its  length,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to 
the  ordinary  reader  in  it.  The  usual  arguments  are  re^ 
peated  with  slight  variations,  and  Spanish  authors,  D'Acosta, 
Malvenda,  and  Tnca  Qarcilasso  de  la  Vega  especially  are 
quoted  at  some  length  in  support  of  the  writers  views* 
The  chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  a  critique  of  Me* 
nasseh's  Eope  of  Israel.  Thorowgood  was  careful  to  pre- 
face his  notice  with  a  disclaimer  of  any  supposed  Judaizing 
tendencies.  He  says :  ^  lest  any  should  conceive  me  also  to 
Judaic,  and  to  be  in  love  even  with  the  wandrings  of  that 
unhappy  people,  I  will  here  prof  esse,  I  am  not  yet  perfectly 
reconciled  to  them,  in  respect  of  those  horrid  injuries  they 
did  to  our  most  dear  Saviour,  while  he  lived,  and  bringing 
him  at  last  to  that  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  but  we 
shall  be  friends,  when  they  with  Repentance  of  heart,  & 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Shall  look  upon  him  whom  they  have 
pierced,  Jkc.  (Zech.  xii.  10),  and  be  reconciled  to  Christ ;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  have  not  onely  affections  for  them,  as  men, 
but  I  do  honour  them,  chiefly^  for  that  to  them  were  com- 
mitted the  Oracles  of  Qod  (Bom.  iii.  a),  and  they  have  with 
faithfulnesse  and  care  transmitted  them  imto  us  Gentiles, 
but  most  especially  because  of  them  concerning  the  flesh 
Christ  camci  who  is  over  all,  Qod  blessed  for  ever  "  (Bom, 

The  Babbi  himself  he  describes  as  ''  a  magnifier  of  mans 

^  J«t«  in  Am^riea,  olr  ProbabiUtiei  thai  those  Indiam  an  Jvdaical,  made  mere 
probable  bif  eome  AdditionaU  to  the/onmr  Cw^jeeturei.  *  p«  a8b 
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Free  will,  an  admirer  of  Astrological  constellations,  an 
affector  of  /ytcrcfi^x^^^'  ^^  transmigration  of  souls  ^."    Of 
the  book,  ''there  be  some  things,  which  neither  my  self 
not  other  Christians  can  allow,  as  that  the  Messiah  is  not 
yet  come  •  •  •  he  accuseth  the  English  and  some  other 
Christians  of  falshood  and  cruelty,  highly  commending 
the  Spaniard,  that  turned  Jew,  and  circumcised  himself, 
and  would  be  called  believing  Jvdas.    It  must  be  con* 
f essed,  many  learned  and  profitable  things  are  to  be  found 
in  his  writings,  it  being  his  Custone  as  he  saith,  to  treat 
onely  of  solid,  and  unquestionable  matteiis,  such  as  con* 
cemed  their  Law  ...  in  another  of  his  books  he  professeth, 
he  will  not  say  anything,  whereby  Christian  Religion  is 
impugned.  .  •  .  This  Israelite  is  worthy  of  commendation 
likewise  for  maintaining  the  total  sanctification  of  the 
Sabbath;  more  might  easily  be  added,  and  certainly,  making 
allowance  for  the  common  frailties  of  nature,  and  the 
national  mistakes,  to  which  he  is  as  yet  wedded  (in  respect 
whereof,  he  is  to  be  pitied,  instructed  and  prayed  for),  he 
is  abundantly  learned,  and  morally  good,  and  hath  also 
given  fair  respect  to  the  English  Nation  V*    The  arguments 
'  used  by  Menasseh  he  for  the  most  part  adopts  as  in  support 
of  his  own  theoiy.    The  object  of  Thorowgood's  second 
volume  appears  on  a  later  page,  in  the  form  of  an  appeal 
for  financial  and  personal  assistance  in  solving  once  for  all 
the  question  whether  the  descendants  of  the  Lost  Tribes 
were  to  be  found  in  America.    Pointing  to  the  precedent 
of  the  spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses  into  Canaan,  he  calls 
for  Calebs  and  Joshuas  to  make  another  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, ''  and  I  am  confident,"  he  continues,  **  if  means  and 
monies  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  publiok  to  defray 
all  needful  expences,  it  might  soon  be  had  from  the  volun-^ 
tarie  contributions  of  private  Christians.    In  this  disquisi- 
tion we  should  have  the  Jews  assistance  \" 

Of  the  British  Israel  theory  little  was  known  by  the 
date  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  conclusion  of  our 
»  p.  aj.  •  piw  39-30.  »  p.  49, 
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inqairies.  To  Richard  Brothers,  the  peculiar  sect  that 
considers  the  Rngljijh  to  be  the  modem  representatives  of 
Ephraim,  owes  its  origin.  In  1792  he  laundied  the  modem 
movement,  that  from  the  number  of  its  publicaticuis, 
periodical  and  occasional,  seems  to  have  a  fairly  consider- 
able following.  The  "  proofe  "  on  which  this  hypothesis  relies 
appear  from  a  cursory  glance  very  extraordinary,  but  this 
is  not  the  occasion  on  which  to  touch  them.  Suffice  it  to 
state,  that  the  great  theory  appears  to  have  been  evolved 
by  Brothers  during  the  numerous  intervals  between  his 
incarcerations  in  madhouses,  and  that  the  followers  had 
often  to  lament  the  forcible  removal  of  their  prophet  by 
the  machinations  of  medical  men  in  league  with  a  cruel 
and  sceptical  government.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some 
hints  beyond  the  vain  imaginings  of  the  millenarians  and 
others,  during  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  of  the 
Israelitish  ancestry  of  the  English  people,  but  before  we 
pome  more  closely  to  them,  one  remark  of  Howell  in  the 
Epistle  Dedicatory  to  his  translation  of  Ben  Gorion  may 
conveniently  be  repeated.  This  work,  we  have  already 
seen,  contains  some  general  remarks  about  the  Jews,  with 
hardly  an  exception  borrowed  from  earlier  English  writers 
on  Jewish  subjects.  Discussing  the  various  European 
expulsions  of  the  Jews,  he  mentions  that  when  compelled 
to  leave  England  *'it  is  thought  divers  families  of  tiiose 
banished  lews  fled  then  to  Scctland,  where  they  have  pro- 
pagated since  in  great  numbers ;  witness  the  aversion  that 
nation  hath  above  others  to  hogs  flesh." 

John  Sadler,  orientalist,  lawyer,  friend  of  Cromwell,  and 
benefactor  of  the  Jews,  published  his  Rights  of  the  Kingdom 
anonymously,  as  has  already  been  stated,  in  1649.  This 
work,  although  discursive,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
method  and  arrangement  chaotic,  contains  a  great  number 
of  references  that  must  prove  of  considerable  interest  to 
modem  students  of  Jewish  history,  and  its  reissue  by 
a  competent  editor  would  without  doubt  prove  a  consider- 
able boon.     In  fact  the  same  might  be  said  of  many 
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publications  of  this  period  that  have  been  out  of  print  for 
centuries.  In  Sadler's  work,  in  addition  to  numerous  other 
invaluable  points,  are  to  be  found  the  earliest  hints  of  an 
Israelitish  ancestry  for  the  English.  The  book  is  nominally 
on  the  English  Constitution,  and  it  was  therefore  within 
its  author's  province  to  try  to  prove  the  connexion  between 
the  legal  systems  of  his  own  country  and  those  of  the 
Palestinian  State.  In  his  own  opinion,  he  proves  from 
various  portions  of  the  Talmud  that  it  was  the  law  and 
custom  of  Judaea  that  its  kings  were  to  be  judged  as  well 
as  judge  \ — The  date  of  this  publication  is  1649,  and  the 
friendliness  between  its  author  and  him  who  was  shortly 
after  to  become  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  should  at  this  point  be  borne  in  mind. — Sadler 
also  finds  many  agreements  between  the  English  and 
Jewish  laws  and  customs^,  and  among  other  suggestions 
is  that  of  the  derivation  of  the  jury  of  twelve  from  Chal- 
dean and  Jewish  sources  \  Excommunication  in  Christian 
Britain,  he  says,  dated  from  an  earlier  era  than  that  of  the 
Saxons.  ''Their  (the  priests)  Ceremonies  in  This,  seeme 
a  kinn  to  the  Jewish  Cherem ;  Nay,  to  their  ShamTruUha,  (or 
St.  Pauls  Maranatha)***  The  three  estates  of  the  realm 
were  hinted  at  by  the  prophets.  Again,  the  power  of 
deciding  on  war  and  peace  under  the  Plantagenets  rested 
with  the  great  Council,  as  with  the  Scmhedrin.  Inter- 
mingled with  items  of  constifcutional  history  and  Hebraic 
suggestions  are  many  other  matters  of  Jewish  interest, 
including  a  history  of  the  acknowledged  Jews  in  England. 
The  author  comes  a  little  more  to  the  point  when  he  asserts 
the  characters  of  the  Druids  ''to  be  veiy  like  Those  of 
Cariaan,  but  I  cannot  yeeld  them  to  be  Hebrew,  though 
so  many  Learned  men  affirm  it  ^"  The  name  Britain,  how- 
ever, he  derives  from  a  Phoenician  source,  Berat  Anac  (The 
Field  of  Tin  and  Lead)  ^  Sadler  does  not  commit  himself 
to  any  definite  theory  of  the  first  settlement  in  these 

^  p.  a.  *  PP-  9  et  seq.  '  p.  44. 

*  P-  57-  •  p.  47.  •  p.  47. 
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islands,  although  he  discusses  others  besides  the  Hebrew. 
Of  the  settlement  by  Hannibal  he  expresses  his  disbelief, 
"  although  it  be  Recorded,  in  a  Jewish  Writer,  of  as  much 
note  as  Oorianidea  *." 

Still  earlier  than  this  mention,  though  of  still  less  reli*> 
ability,  are  the  legends  connected  with  the  Coronation  Stone, 
Of  these  there  are  a  goodly  number.  Only  a  portion,  how- 
ever, give  it  a  Jewish  connexion,  and  those  of  a  special 
interest  to  us  refer  to  the  lia  Fail,  the  Irish  Holy  Stone, 
which  was  undoubtedly  distinct  from  that  which  now 
reposes  under  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

In  the  time  of  David  the  stone  was  carried  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  \ 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  when  the  royal  poet  was  sup- 
posed to  have  recited  the  Psalm,  '*The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  comer  \** 
This  prophecy,  it  was  said,  was  afterwards  fulfilled  by  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  on  the  site.  Tradition  also  says, 
that  the  same  spot  was  the  scene  of  the  intended  sacrifice 
of  Isaac.  The  legend  continues  that  the  stone  was  the 
principal  in  Solomon's  Temple,  where  it  remained  until  the 
Babylonian  Captivity. 

On  that  calamitous  occasion  the  conquerors  were  unable 
to  remove  the  whole  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  many  escaped. 
Numbers  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  it  is  said,  who  even  in  those 
days  led  a  seafaring  life,  and  were  thoroughly  at  home  on 
the  ocean,  escaped,  together  with  their  rescued  treasures,  in 
several  ships,  and  sailing  westward  one  was  wrecked  on 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  Most  of  the  refugees,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  treasure,  were  saved,  and  among 
the  other  relics  of  their  past,  which  arrived  safely  in 
Ireland,  was  the  historic  stone,  on  which,  it  was  believed, 
Jacob  had  laid  his  head. 

Concerning  its  subsequent  history,  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement.   The   Scotch   claim  that  it  came  into  their 
possession,  and  is  identical  with  Jacob's   pillow  appro- 
^  p.  47.  *  a  Samuel  xxiy.  z8.  '  ozriii.  aa. 
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priated  by  Edward  L  The  Irish,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  that  it  never  left  their  island.  The  recent  excite- 
ment over  the  alleged  intention  to  excavate  the  historic 
hill  of  Tara  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  belief  that  the 
Ida  Fail  would  be  found  therein,  although  another  theory, 
namely,  that  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was  buried  within 
the  mound,  also  has  a  number  of  not  uninfluential  sup- 
porters. For  the  present  it  has  been  decided  that  no  ex- 
cavations are  to  take  place,  so  that  the  mysteries  of  both 
the  Holy  Stone  and  the  Ark  are  still  to  remain  unsolved. 
Mention  of  Tara  suggests  one  of  the  most  important 
arguments  of  the  British  Israelites.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Tara  equals  Torah,  and  therefore,  so  they  continue,  the 
English  are  of  Hebrew  desceni  It  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid  British  Israelism  when  dealing  with  the  Lost  Tribes, 
as  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  of  that  theoiy  are 
attractive  in  their  very  extravagance.  Perhaps  therefore, 
and  moreover  as  it  will  conclude  this  Paper,  the  following 
quotation  from  a  Jewish  publication  of  a  date  considerably 
later  than  1650  will  be  pardoned.  The  writer  and  possibly 
the  editor  evidently  believed  the  account.  It  appears  in 
The  Hebrew  Standard,  an  American  journal,  and  bears 
date  October  31,  190a.  "...  Then,  too,  the  ancestry  of 
the  king  himself  is  worthy  of  any  coronation.  The  stone 
under  the  seat  of  the  coronation  chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  is  the  Bethel  Stone,  Jacob's  pillow,  or  the  old  coro- 
nation stone  on  which  the  Hebrew  kings  were  crowned 
in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  royal  house  of  Great 
Britain  traces  its  genealogy  to  the  line  of  David  and 
Judah.  According  to  Irish  history,  the  daughter  of  Zede- 
kiah,  the  last  king  of  Judah  of  David's  line^  married 
Eveahide,  king  of  the  Danites  or  Dalrades  in  Ireland,  in 
the  year  583  B.O.,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  performing  the 
ceremony,  and  crowning  the  couple  on  the  Bethel  Stone. 
This  Eveahide  was  himself  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah,  de- 
scending from  Zarah,  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Judah,  David 
being  a  descendant  of  the  other  twin.    This  line  in  time, 
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through  the  Braces  and  Stewarts,  became  the  royal  line 
of  the  British  Empire.  Edward  VII  is,  therefore,  claimed 
to  be  a  descendant  of  David,  and  to  belong  to  a  dynasty 
that  can  never  cease  to  exist.  The  royal  standard  bears 
the  device  of  the  Irish  harp,  which  is  really  the  harp  of 
David,  and  the  lions,  also  taken  from  the  ancient  Irish 
royal  standard,  are  representative  of  the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  This  subject  has  for  sixty  years  engaged  the 
closest  attention  of  many  scholars,  since  facts  that  have 
been  discovered  make  out  a  strong  case  in  support  of  the 
statements  here  made.  Among  these  scholars  are  Qlover, 
Orimaldi,  Rogers,  Milner,  Bird,  Oxonian,  Hanan,  Heilden, 
Simpson,  Rhys,  and  Shirley  Smith.  The  Hebrews  and  the 
Celtic  nation  carefully  preserved  the  lines  of  descent  of 
their  kings  and  heroes,  and  thus  it  has  been  possible  to 
trace  every  link  in  the  chain.  But  not  to  let  the  Irish 
have  all  the  honour  of  claiming  Hebrew  royal  lineage, 
English  genealogists  say  the  line  of  Saxon  kings  can  also 
be  traced  back  to  Odin,  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of 
David,  as  an  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Heralds'  College  in 
London  showa  One  in  the  Stuarts,  Nesta,  can  be  traced 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine,  and  from  him  to  the  ancient 
Trojan  kings,  and  to  Zarah,  son  of  Judah.  Queen  Alex- 
andra's descent  can  also  be  traced  by  two  different  lines 
to  Odin,  and  so  to  David,  as  do  also  the  older  Saxon 
and  Norman  royal  houses,  and  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick.  The  Plantagenets  and  Guelphs  also,  through 
Roger  the  Saracen,  are  descendants  of  David  through  an- 
other line.  At  the  desire  of  Lady  Blanche  Waterford,  a 
friend  of  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  with  a  belief  in  the 
Davidic  origin  of  the  royal  house,  one  of  the  names  given 
to  the  young  prince,  and  grandson  of  Eklward  VII,  was 
that  of  David.  As  David,  the  boy  is  known  in  his  home, 
and  as  David  he  is  to  come  to  the  British  throne,  if  he 
lives  to  reach  that  honour." 

Albert  M.  Htakson. 
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THE    ARABIC    PORTION    OF    THE    CAIRO 
GENIZAH   AT   CAMBRIDGE. 

IV, 

TWO  AUTOGRAPH  FRAGMENTS  OF  MAIMONIDES' 
DALALAT  AL  HAlRIN. 

The  two  fragments  under  discussion  give  two  pieces  of 
the  Arabic  original  of  Maimonides'  Ouide,  viz. : — 

1.  Part  I,  ch.  Ixiv,  and  the  beginning  of  ch.  Ixv  (Munk's 
edition,  fol.  63^-64^,  1.  9). 

2.  Part  II,  end  of  ch.  xxxii  and  ch.  xzxiii. 

Before  examining  the  value  of  these  fragments  for  textual 
criticism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adduce  the  proofs  as  to 
their  genuineness. 

Even  a  hurried  look  at  the  facsimiles  of  the  fragments 
appended  will  show  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of 
their  being  copies  from  another  archetype.  The  passages 
struck  out  are  not  to  be  found  in  other  MSS.,  of  which 
I  compared  three  (Codd.  Loewe  XVI,  Brit.  Mus.  Or.  1423, 
and  2423),  but  they  have  faithfully  preserved  the  correc- 
tions written  over  the  lines  of  fragment  JI^.  Another 
important  circumstance  is  that  the  missing  left-hand  comer 
at  the  bottom  of  the  same  fragment  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  completeness  of  the  text,  and  that  on  the 
verao  several  words  are  carefully  written  along  the  mutilated 
margin.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  writer  of  the  frag- 
ment used  any  bit  of  paper  which  came  to  hand,  exactly 
as  one  would  do  for  the  first  draft  of  a  script.  And, 
indeed,  the  same  page  furnishes  yet  more  evidence  in  this 
direction.  Ch.  xxxiii,  as  we  see,  was  originally  shorter 
than  we  have  it  now,  and  ended  before  the  middle  of  the 
page  was  reached.    All  that  is  written  below  it,  inclusive 
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of  the  two  linoR  along  the  maigin,  was  meant  by  the  author 
to  be  inserted  in  L  4  (after  m^pvo)^  as  shown  by  the 
corresponding  marks  of  insertion.  Thus  my  transcription 
of  the  facsimile,  Fol.  2  verso,  must  be  read  with  this 
explanation  in  view.  This  also  tallies  with  the  text  as 
we  have  it  now. 

To  return  for  one  moment  to  fragment  n*^,  we  find  that 
the  author  wrote  twice  iilo^^H  nKlwi>K  ('*  the  mighty 
voices "),  but,  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  ideas  of  the 
chapter,  he  altered  both  passages  into  dngvlaria.  There 
is  absolutely  no  room  for  the  objection  that  these  are  the 
corrections  of  a  copyist. 

It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  chapters  are  not 
numbered.  Jt  is,  indeed^  doubtful  whether  Maimonides 
did  more  than  mark  chapters  by  the  word  fasly  as  ¥ras 
the  custom  of  Arab  authors,  and  it  is  that  the  numbering 
is  altogether  due  to  Samuel  b.  Tabb5n's  Hebrew  version. 
In  Cod.  Loewe  (see  Monataachrift,  vol.  xxxviii,  p.  409 ; 
vol.  xxxix,  pp.  404  sq.),  which  contains  both  the  Arabic 
original  and  the  Hebrew  version  just  mentioned,  only  the 
chapters  of  the  latter  are  numbered,  but  not  those  of  the 
original  It  is  therefore  probable  that  later  copyists  of  the 
Arabic  text  alone  adopted  Ibn  TabbOn's  numbering. 

Apart  from  thes^,  the  fragments  offer  several  other 
interesting  features  of  Maimonides'  mode  of  writing  Arabic* 
They  show  conclusively  that  the  copyists  indulged  in 
vulgar  spellings,  for  which  the  author  was  not  responsible. 
He  never  omits  the  K  otiosum.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
orthography  is  not  free  from  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Haghribine  writing.  We  find  twice  ^^  instead  of  ^D^, 
once  nnip  for  frnp,  and  several  times  ^pn  for  ^jm.  The 
variations  of  the  text  are  so  surprisingly  numerous  for  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  work,  that  I  found  it  desirable  to 
reproduce  it  in  sprint.  They  are  probably  the  result  of  a 
final  revision  by  the  author  himself.  The  passages  placed 
between  round  brackets  are  those  struck  out  in  the 
original. 
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T-S.  10  Ka.  4\  23  X 16  cm. 

(FoL  X  recto.) 

ra  1KT  ipi  [t«]rr  jk  p  nftaw  rrinrrn  Dtr  apwi  Kiri>  ^rhn  ^^  w  nn 
niDw  {•  •  H)  na  ikt  npi  lor  to  ^$  ntD«i  i>ntD  nnp^pm'*^5>yn  rmKn 
nDr  ^3  bnp  KtD3  ^^  nowD  in  ^^  tin  w5>p  wto  ^^  w  xiinp  p^  ^nn 
^niKiKi^  rh»  wk  ^opd5jk  unpa  no«tD  in  nnpa  nan  rwoyoi  anpa 
na  iK-i^  np  ^  nua  ipi2^  Tt6c  iKinrN  ^d  dh5>35>k  pa^oi  wbidi 
riyoi^K  nni  ^by  a'bvrhb  'pwoN  ^d  ni^^K  ni>n^  nhn  p)bithH  ni^i^K 
« ^bn  nnNi  nanKi^  npi  pwn  nw  n5>o  ^^  maai  ^^^  nn  i>y  ^  maa  pr^i 
^  w  DiNH  ^DKn^  Ki>  o  aNii^i  "paa  m  to  ^onnn  i>Kp  KtDa  nnp^pm 
>b  nctn  i>)p  ^d  km  wd  i>hD  D^oyfi  "p^aa  ninpi  nn^n  *  wn  nua  jn 
nwD  WD  i>a  (roi)  i>a  rhb  onb  Dwi>K  D^oyn  inaa  nm^  npi  itxr  to 
^i>p  b^'h  \HDbh  pbr  Di>  pi  wNob  Doy  pow  jKoi)  ni>)  ntDDjp  '^i^yn 
TnK  p  be  nntDoy  tkttk  vt  ^p^pn^N  TO^oyn  it6  (*d  naNmK  ^dwd 
ftwa  ikd:n5?w  na^mK  mp  ^b  todp  ipt  n5>KDai  nnooy 

(Verao.) 

•jNniK  i6  p^  nnu5>  na  ii>xn  ni>pya  iniK  wd  ^y  i>T^  SKp«i>Ka  Dojr 
•nmp  b  nnjratDa  5>nn  hto^m  Ki^N  Dbyn  Kn:NaD  njnKoaijN  bi\t>  rh 
(•  i>  •  K)  poi  Nn5>  nanjnDi>K  rn^vrh  k^pki  lin  pa^D  nnoam  •  KmiitD 
Kin  ^jjy  T\p]bt^^  ^nn  ii>n  ^d  •friKnayi>N  fiyofiK  ipi  ''per  rh  )h  '  i^ob 
"i>^p  KDa  i>Npi  nao  ruK  ^•po:  «{>  WDKy  ^Kpi  nnnDK  [jtzh  ^ayoi^K 
^i>K  KrwKa  "ih  aim  [Kruia  p;  nay  -poa]  nD  ^^  mnDwi  mio^  i>a 
(• . .  D)  nua  pKH  b  Ki^  ^p  maa  ^^yoi^K  jrtn  iTddti  aonai "  n^pn 
"  KT K  lKnn«wi>K  Hr\r\  Dncttfi  pKn  nxinD  \rhrvw  "  ^kdo 

n\iia  vh  niiitD  *^i>yn  ruK  ip^pnni  fombn  mrh  i^on  nya  ikik  ho 
iWD  Kh  HDy  dkWk  nftv  ^w  i^  p^  jk  iKnnn  rhma  nb  nmni 

*  Ed.  ^naorfm,  *  Sic.  •  Ed.  ]too.  *  Ed.  wn  Vvcb«  TiaaS*. 

•  Sic  •  L.  urmito.  '  Ed.  ttshc^i.  •  Ed.  the  word«  ]io  ]h 

DHto'ni  rr^  iii*  M^  KO.         'Ed.  rr:>nay^  fta%».        *^  Ed.  and  MSS.  -prrw. 
"  L.  bHp  HOD  n3  bKpi.  "  Ed.  THprvH^.  *'  Ed.  nr*»9.  "  L. 

^KDO,  Ed.  aocus.  "  Ed.  adda  two  passages. 
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y\oxhH  m^2  jk  n^a  'jtpb^  ftp^bio  n-nni«  (wib)  fK  joniMc  wwia 
rhhn  np^i  mro  njrDD  ^t5>k  inf^K  li'i  pai^  n^5>ec  ao:  tcoaw  pii>3tD  rritc 
^D  ^nK^Di  (fjnniD))  runnawi  npi^i  ko  b  pi^i  kim  '(DKi>3  in  o^in) 
HD^  i>no  DKi>3i>Ka  nom  }«  wn  ■«pi«  KiD^KV^na  DKi>3  ftoai^K 
n^  Dh  IK  ^^K  iKniKi'K  nnenm  feoi>KyD(0  nrrne^K  Kn^a  ^kp&m^iq 
th)n^  "rbn  owyoi^fcc  rrin  }m  'Dnoi>3  ni>i)K  |K3  pu3i>i>  »i>v^  swhv^ 
•TOpD  Konci  ii>T . .  n  wi>  Dipn  npi  p'D  Koa  • . .  ni>5>K  DKio  *to^« 
IKD5>i>ea  poii>K  ^b  pp^  innwD  6Di>  mnDKiw  -iUii>K  {m  bnhti  vnn 

"hv  ppi  njnc  lo^n  naT  nwD  ni>ip  ^no 

(Fol.  a  reoto.) 

*piDi>K  p  •fan/ WD  ^i>y  na3oi>D  ^td  nn  topd  nai  joi>  hi^to  nxi 

li>nh  mm  nwsi^  Mt^ihn  i>a  i?NnB^  •  i>ai>  b^t^  rwrJ?  i>wii«  •  p"* 

T\tichH  inw5>K  natDtdD  ( pc^a)  n^a  ninain  -wry  a^oa  to 

nnin!>K  p  yoD  Koa  chJph  naa^  i>aii>K  ^dd:^  5w  nvhob^  n^bv  vy\ 
'n5>Km  nai^  hbtd  k^n  i>Kpi  ^^  nan  n«  Dai>  nwi>  ^rai  ^^  pa  noiy  ^a^ic 
n-nni^K  pi  yoo  KtDa  Dni>  mnr  niam  man  i>a  {m  Kn[i>]ai>N  i^pa  i33r 
nivi>K  pyDD^  Dm  n5>  aKoai>K  pc  i^in  'oy  ^nana  nnn  yatr  maya  Kinc 
DayoBO  bnp  "  D^y^  m^tciin  ywoo  fyi  dnWk  i^^van  Ki>  '•D^oyi^K 
'div  'nK  Dnan  i^p  i>Kpi  (fai  nii^ipn  nw  d^kp  oyn  i>ai)  be\pn  hk 
p  Ki  Ko  i>ai  D^ytDW  dhk  D^nan  V  oi^^  i^P  ^ninr  etkii  'rw  rnioni 
yoD^  .n!^  in  njwDi  ^pi>K  yKOD  na  iKnoi^K  kidok  DKbi>K  yKDO 
t»cb  nnaK  p:i  nmn5>K  p  p  "nno^  ^hc  m  tcnn  Dni>  mami  DKi>ai>K 
^a  m  mcnnobN  p  y»OD  rhy  ^d  nvwo  ninp  kth  nrh  pb  ^'r  onDarAei 
nn^H  [p]Dr  myoe'  nmaan  ^eid  i?  mm  Ki>i  ^a:K  Dni>ip  nti  Ki^K  nioW^K 
lini  "Dni>  w]b^D  ntro  p^  oin  w^an  n\£nJp  ni>^  "waa  Dni>  niw 
noiai  nv6i6H  mai  ^oyK  kc^k  *'pbwi>K  fnt^^  "i«^  "1®^  ><^3  P"* 

i>Ka  ii>n  inm  wd:k  ^•nnKi 

1  Ed.  rtnnaw.        *  Ed.  rmr.        »  Ed.  o^  'm  on^  ^np.        *  Ed.  wS. 

*  Ed.  pa  *  Ed.  pnbH  ^dmtAh  139.  "^  Ed.  four  words  minixig. 

*  MSS.  and  Ed.  new  chapter.  *  rci,  roi^.  ^®  See  introductory 
note.  "  Id.  w  Ed.  TWttAH.  "  Ed.  hd  Vnoa  "  Fiv» 
words  on  the  margin.  ^'  Three  words  not  in  Ed.  and  MSS.  ^*  Ed.  ;k. 
"  MSS.  }h^«hS<  jHin.           w  Sic 
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(Verao.) 

iTB  >2J?v(  Dane  'lin^  in  kd  bi  oND»ei>N  loAta  '^i^jri>N  jNnna 
nni  p  'pi^wi^K  pixn  D5>y  k^  irhcDn  k^  ^id  to^j;  p  i>a  Mm 
b^ap  p  MB  nin3ii>K  n^ND  kdk  'nn  nnK  nnini>K  p:  *niaii>H 
bpnon  ni>Ki  'nKSpyoi^K  b>^  p  Ki>  nK^napoiw  (^)  nK'WjrDi>K 
inp  i>ip  na  "Kiyoo^  Di>  dwn  'o^oar^K  dk^  'fyai  pvii^K  ra 
mro  "mo  'piN  ni>K  Spi^K  im  loyoi^Knin  ^b  *^^nD  'inB  inw 
'•naj  npi  "noKi^Da  tOTDi  teoa  ii>T  ne^  DnyoDw  ip  iTiT  k5>i  ^^^ 
hx  ^to  KiD^ai  ^njnDB^  it  'ntr  Sii^K  -on  nnx  ni>ipa  ii>T  ^b  D^oani^tc 
nnini>K  pn  "hvn  nbp  p  niK  '*  «hp  Kiyoo^  Ki>  Dn:«  mn  emo 
p  w  KD  po  i^wi^K  Spi>K  ii>T  vHDO  lysi  sjD^  Ki>i  inna  b)p 
p  'Dimi  "'131  ^^K  unpni  oninp  p  ^an  kdi  "dhbidi  oniwnnDK 
mino  p  ^i  in  oipno  'la  yoen  win  anp  mo:  noi^  rmjn  'idi  "onm 
b^ibv^  b^ot6  bi2)  rnruo  rnnKi  nin3ii>N  n^pa  (l  i^K)  ^pi>ni  mm 
pyoon  nRttxi^K  p'lva^  om  o^byi^K  ine^i>K  ii>T  ^b  khk^k  Ditpdoki 
KD3  pian  nwwi  *^-iiyni>ia  ^  ^n5>K  n«iwi>K  li^n  ^:ytc  nRiw^tc 
niinp  yKOD  -Di  p  nin  kd  i>3i  iikd  prm  iSn  iBwn  i>ip  %-n  nan 
nBitr  i>ip  M  KtD:«  '131  niijipn  nx  D^Kin  oyn  i>ai  i^xp  Koa  nn^na 
niani^K  onB  tod  ni^K  pii^aoi^K  nixi>K  ^:yK  ^^  Sp  kor  Kmmi  myni 
KW^a  Koa  (n . . .)  nnini^N  p^  Koa  DpB  nnnw  nno  n^3  noiyoo^  dJjb 
n«y  ^ni>K  Spi>K  im  (i>y^KB)  n^bv  inna^  ni>N  yiioi^K  ^b  D^oan^ 
b  KDN  nuiwnn  ninann  ^ntr  "njrD  na  inn^i  («)iytDea  inojri 

"manni  ih  Di>yKB ii>n  ^b  rwro  nyoo  na^  inp 

"•npbt^  vhn  p  nhaNa  ^:^d  ^n  -iD^itJp  pnyn^  }k  "Ki^  po^  Ki>  TOKi> 
sj^ai  i«nnNi>N  ixi  np^pm  nnin  ^nno  "  DbyK  p  TONi>  mnan  ^iijK 
nr^bwt  na«n^  Ki>i  ni^riD  onpn^  d^  n^b  Knb  wy  [Kaa]  ^rbnn  \to 

*  Ed.  TcabiQ.  •  Ed.  ]Hrru3  oby^.               *  Ed.  and  MSS.  nom. 
*  Ed.  npD.       *  Ed.  and  MSS.  seyen  words  more.     *  Not  in  MSS.  and  Ed. 

'  Ed.  in  Hin.  «  Ed.  and  MSS.  itnv*  roi.       •  Ed.  wpo.       *®  Ed.  irffwi. 

"  Ed.  nao.  "Ed.  quite  different.              "  Ed.  w-oi  and  HTiacHi. 

"  Ed.  ^.  "  Ed.  Ti«/JH.              »•  Not  in  Ed.              "  Ed.  quite 

different.  "  nwo  not  in  Ed.            "  Ed.  rroim.           •*  Not  in  Ed. 

*'  Ed.  frW.  »  Ed.  bHrfjH. 
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V. 
DAVID  B.  MARVAN  AL-MUQAMMAg. 

Two  leaves,  14  x  10  cm.,  small  Rabbinic  characters. 
The  ink  is,  however,  so  faded  that  only  little  is  legible. 
On  the  recto  the  title  in  four  lines.  The  text  begins  on  the 
verao  with  seventeen  lines  on  the  page. 

The  importance  of  this  fragment  is  twofold.  In  the  first 
instance  it  introduces  us  to  a  hitherto  unknown  work  by 
David  b.  Marvan  al-Muqammas,  and,  secondly,  it  throws 
some  additional  light  on  this  author's  personality.  There 
can  be  no  further  doubt  that  his  second  name  was 
Al'Muqammaa,  and  not  Al-Migmas,  as  he  is  still  called  in 
Steinschneider's  latest  work^.  We  further  see  that  he 
came  from  Shirdz  in  Persia,  whence,  as  it  appears,  he 
emigrated  to  the  Iraq.  Whether  or  not  he  lived  in 
Al-Raqqa  is  not  known,  but  Flirst's  correction  into  Al-Iraqi 
(Hebrew  ^33rr)  has  much  to  recommend  itself. 

The  work  itself  is  entitled  Fifty  Queries  in  Refutation 
of  the  Christiand.  It  is  very  likely  that  the  title  in  the 
form  as  it  appears  on  the  title-page  of  the  fragment 
originates  with  the  copyist.  The  fragment  is  unfortu- 
nately in  such  a  hopeless  condition  that  only  the  first 
query  can  be  deciphered,  and  this  but  imperfectly. 


VL 

ISAAC  AL-ISRilLFS  (THE  ELDER)  ''BOOK  OF 
DEFINITIONS.^* 

Five  leaves,  Babb.  char.  16  x  14  cm. 

In  the  Festschrift  zma  achtzigsten  Oebv/iistage  Moritz 
JSteirhschneiders,  Part  U,  pp.  131-41,  I  edited  the  Hebrew 
version  of  the  above-named  work.  I  am  now  able  to  oflTer 
a  large  fragment  of  the  originaL     It  begins  p.  137,  L  7 

*  Die  arab,  LiUra/twr  der  Juden^  p.  37. 
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from  ihe  bottom  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  ends  p.  140,  last 
line  'n\  Apart  from  its  literary  interest  as  a  portion  of 
the  original  of  one  of  the  oldest  works  on  philosophy  by 
a  Jewish  author,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  correct  many 
corrupt  passages,  and  in  particular  two  names  which  were 
not  quite  clear  in  the  Hebrew  version.  The  first  is  yf>^  ^, 
p.  139,  1.  7  from  the  bottom,  which  should  be  read 
Al'Khalig,  and  bt6^^  in  the  next  line,  for  which  the 
original  reads  obt62. 

vn. 

FRAGMENT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  WORK  BY  JUDAH 
AL-HARIZI. 

Four  leaves,  16x13  cm.    Or.  Rabbinic  char. 

This  fragment  contains  part  of  a  description  of  a  journey 
through  Mesopotamia.    The  unknown  traveller  has  left  us 
a  little  information  concerning  some  Jewish  communities 
in  this  province,  but  this  little  is  very  interesting.    Par-> 
ticularly  must  we  note  his  statement  that  his  intention  was 
to  visit  the  grave  of  Ezra.     We  know  from  other  Jewish 
travellers  such  as  Benjamin  of  Tudela^  and  Petabqah  of 
Regensburg  ^  that  Ezra  was  supposed  to  be  buried  in  the 
Iraq.      This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  Arab  geo« 
grapher  Jaqut^,  who   locates  the   grave  in  the  village 
Maisan,  on  the  river  Samura,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
southern  comer  of  the  Iraq,  near  the  place  where  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  unite.    Our  traveller  entered  Mesopo** 
tamia  at  Al-Raqqa  (the  Biblical  Kaln^h)  on  the  Euphi*ates, 
but  instead  of  going  south-east  he  turned  towards  the 
north,   and    visited    ^airan,   Al-Ruha  (Edessa),   Majdal, 
Nisibis,  Al-Jazira,  Sinjar,  and  Mo^uL    Whether  he  then 
went  down  the  Tigris  to  fulfil  his  pious  vow  or  not  we 
cannot  say,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the  scant  comments 

^  Ed.  Asher.  '  Ed.  Baenisoh,  p.  32, 

»  Ed.  Wastenfeld,  IV,  pp.  714,  840. 
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he  makes  on  the  Jewish  communities  of  the  places  men- 
tioned, and  their  leaders.  Now  it  sdems  that  his  purpose 
in  visiting  these  places  was  not  only  thirst  for  information, 
but  also  the  desire  to  collect  a  little  current  coin  of  the 
time.  The  distribution  of  his  praise  or  blame  is,  therefore, 
influenced  by  the  degree  of  generosity  with  which  he  was 
treated,  although  he  also  indulged  in  a  little  literary 
criticism.  Yet  we  must  be  grateful  to  him.  He  gives 
various  names  of  persons  who  can  unhesitatingly  be 
accepted  as  historical.  Besides  this,  his  accounts  are  not 
given  in  dry  prose,  but  are  adorned  by  graceful  verse, 
which  has  a  literary  importance  of  its  own.  For  the  poems 
attached  to  each  paragraph  are  not  only  written  in  excel- 
lent Arabic,  but  also  in  classical  prosody.  From  certain 
standard  phrases  and  figures,  one  can  easily  see  that  the 
author  was  well  versed  in  ancient  poetry,  and  were  it  not 
for  some  hebraisms  he  could  pass  for  a  real  Arab  bard. 
This  circumstance  is  in  so  far  of  great  moment,  as  it  will 
assist  us  in  tracing  this  interesting  personality.  We  will, 
however,  first  accompany  him  on  his  wanderings,  and  pick 
up  all  historical  information  to  be  gained. 

The  people  of  AURaqqay  he  says,  have  a  name  for  steadi- 
ness, but  their  piety  is  tarnished  by  a  slight  blemish,  viz. 
meanness.  The  best  man  among  them  is  R.  Simhab  of 
Tadmor  (Palmyra). 

The  people  of  Harrdn  are  pious  and  intelligent,  but 
mean  and  stingy  in  the  extreme.  The  most  enlightened 
person  among  them  is  R.  Masliah,  and  the  most  pious 
Sadaqa  b.  Zaki. 

The  best  men  in  Al-Buh§.  are  Hassan  al-Ibrismi  and 
Josef  the  Precentor,  but  the  meanest  of  them  is  Ibn  Salim, 
although  descencted  from  noble  ancestors. 

The  traveller  is  better  pleased  with  the  people  of  Majdal, 
whilst  those  of  Nisibis  "flee  from  every  generous  inclina- 
tion." No  person  of  either  of  these  places  is  mentioned 
by  name. 

Very  witty  is  the  author's  account  of  Al-Jam«.     The 
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town  has  its  name  (*'  island  ")  from  its  situation  on  a  hill 
between  the  Tigris  and  a  little  brook  called  Saqlan  ^.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  two  waters  meet,  the  town  appears  to 
be  situated  on  a  reaJ  island.  It  must  have  been  at  this 
season  that  our  traveller  visited  the  place,  because  he 
describes  its  inhabitants  as  surrounded  by  a  stream  of 
meanness  in  which  they  form  an  island. 

The  most  praiseworthy  man  in  Sinjdr  is  Abd  al-Sayyid 
of  Mosul,  although  "  his  soul  pants  for  meanness  as  the 
birds  for  their  nests." 

In  Mosul  he  found  a  large  community,  but  only  mentions 
Abnl-Faraj  b.  al-Ehadabi,  **a  better  man  than  whom  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  on  earth." 

Thus  far  the  fragment.  Now  who  was  this  traveller  1 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  he  was  no  other  than 
JuDAH  al-Harizi,  and  I  do  so  on  the  following  grounds. 
We  know  that  Al-^arizi  travelled  through  the  Iraq,  and 
visited  Ezra's  grave.  A  detailed  account  of  this  journey, 
as  well  as  the  description  of  that  grave  and  the  legend 
connected  with  the  same,  are  given  in  Maq§.mat  xxxv  and 
xlvi  of  his  TahkemonL  This  journey  is  by  no  means 
fictitious',  nor  are  these  the  only  occasions  on  which  he 
speaks  of  his  eastern  travels.  He  also  alludes  to  them  in 
several  hitherto  unpublished  poems,  two  of  which  I  here 
reproduce  in  full  text  and  translation.  They  are  taken 
from  Cod.  Montefiore  362  * : — 

(Pol.  II  verso.)* 

ninsnm  nm  no^n  oa  T\\h^h^  i>an  >22  iptDB^ 

WTO  np^n  ^BOK^j  03  pK  lynTOa  ons^K  hn^dki 

'  See  Petermann,  Reiten  im  Orierd,  II,  p.  45. 

*  Kaminka^s  arguments  to  the  contrary  (MonatsBchriftf  XUV,  pp.  3x7  sqq.) 
prore  nothing. 

*  See  my  Dncriptive  CaikUoguef  pp.  106  sq. 

«  Metmm:  a  ten.  y&thed,  a  ten.  y&thed,  a  ten.  in  each  hemistich 
(Arab.  Kdmit). 
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ni^D  *nB^  ni>  anro  on  *3  naw  Tya  dtk  nnaew 

niw  nifipm  orrr  Dim  nwyi^  ^an  nAa  noKDiti 

nvn  103  uc  nitDna  on  *3  ob  irow  niwa  oinK 

wnnna  i>an  ^33  k^ok  ii>K  ne^tt  i>3  p  mruc  dk 

Tbakslation. 

This  poem  I  wrote  in  Assur,  concerning  the  commnnities 
which  I  saw  and  observed  in  the  lands  of  the  East. 

Hear  wondrous  things,  ye  children  of  the  world, 

Through  them  some  wholesome  knowledge  ye  may  gain. 

To  Alexandria  I  came,  and  camped 

Among  the  people  like  a  fish  on  dry  land. 

And  citizens  did  I  find  in  Kahira, 

But  they  allow  deserving  men  to  starve. 

Thence  to  Damascus  did  I  take  my  step, 

To  people,  erring  like  abandoned  lambs. 

Their  hapless  state  I  soon  forgot  at  Zobah, 

Whose  talk  I  likened  to  a  two-edged  sword. 

Ealneh  I  scorn;   its  people's  hands  are  strong. 

For  nothing  hold  they  firmer  than  their  wealth. 

In  Assur  then  my  memory  lost  them  all ; 

For  brutes  its  people  are  and  beasts  of  prey. 

Should  I  the  like  find  everywhere  I  go, 

Then  mankind  only  dwells  beneath  the  earth. 

(Fol.  10  verso.)* 

o^yo  nnoii  ^^bd  nni>  tvm\  n^ea  rni>5>n  nAa  wkd  b^k^j  *nnw 

uw  DB^  r^rb  ^3  noKi        vnw»  tih  vncnn  np  ohtn 
larp  ^  ^Bi  T\r\  xont^  wi>D  nnoii  warw  dki 

iiDT  hnn  ^Bi  pn  arjn  nina  wra  nw*  naay  103 

*  Meirum :  y&thed  a  ten.,  yftthed  J  ten.,  y&thed  ten.  (Arab.  WiSfif), 
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Translation. 

This  poem  I  oomposed  concerning  a  man  in  Kalneh 
whom  I  had  praised  in  my  song^  but  he  escaped  to  Harran 
from  before  me,  and  was  hidden  from  my  eye. 

0  child  of  shame,  0  brother  thou  to  meanness. 
Combining  every  sort  of  avarice. 

1  sang  his  praises  in  tvx)  languages^ 

But  came  to  grief  through  mouth  and  speech  of  mine, 
And  when  I  sought  him,  I  could  find  him  not ; 
For  to  Harran,  they  said,  he  took  the  road. 
Now  even  though  from  me  he's  hid  and  gone, 
His  wicked  name  upon  my  staff  he  left, 
Like  to  a  mouse  that  in  a  hole  took  flight, 
But  in  a  weasel's  mouth  left  out  its  tail. 

Now  if  we  examine  the  names  of  persons  contained  in 
the  Arabic  fragment,  we  find  them  nearly  all  mentioned  in 
Maqamat  xlvi  of  the  Tahkemoni,  viz.  at  Kalneh :  R.  Simljah ; 
at  Harran  :  R.  Sadaqah  and  R.  Masliah  (sumamed  HarOfe) ; 
at  Aram  Naharaim :  Josef  the  Precentor,  whom  our  fragment 
mentions  as  living  at  Al-Ruha.  It  is,  however,  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  when  writing  Hebrew,  Al-Harizi  always  sub- 
stitutes Biblical  names  of  places  for  those  used  in  the 
vernacular.  The  characteristics  he  gives  of  the  people  of 
the  various  cities  taUy  exactly  with  those  to  be  found  in 
the  Arabic  fragment.  The  avarice  of  the  people  forms  the 
Leitmotiv  of  all  these  compositions.  This  is  again  empha- 
sized in  Maqamat  xii,  which  describes  the  great  war  between 
generosity  and  stinginess.  Needless  to  say  that  the  **  traders 
of  Harran,"  "  the  people  of  Aram  Naharaim,"  and  the  "  heroes 
of  Kalneh "  side  with  stinginess,  which  covers  itself  with 
glory.  All  this  cannot  be  accidental  It  is  not  likely 
that  two  different  people  set  out  on  a  long  and  perilous 
joamey,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  both  equally  equipped 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  to  be 
visited,  and  that  both  should  have  met  the  same  people, 

VOL.  XV.  3  A 
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made  ihe  same  experiences,  and  recounted  them  in  the  same 
witty  and  poetic  manner.  There  is  yet  another  point  to 
consider.  This  is  Al-^arizi's  thorough  mastery  of  the 
intricacies  of  Arabic  language  and  poetry.  He  is  not  only 
the  translator  of  Hariri,  but  he  inserted  Arabic  verse  of  his 
own  in  Maqamat  xi  of  his  Tahkemoni.  He  also  composed 
an  Arabic  introduction  to  this  work^.  Each  line  in  our 
fragment  betrays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  this  class 
of  literature  in  general,  as  well  as  with  the  sparkling  wit  of 
Al-Harizi.  The  matter  is  probably  to  be  considered  in  this 
way.  On  his  return  from  his  journey  to  the  Iraq  Al-Harizi 
made  another  stay  at  Fostat  (Old  Eahira),  where  he  wrote 
the  account  in  question  and  presented  (or  sold)  it  to  some 
Maecenas.  When  he  afterwards  composed  the  TaAkemoni 
he  embodied  the  most  interesting  of  his  reminiscences  in  it. 
Thus  this  fragment  sheds  a  literary  reflex  on  this  work,  and 
helps  us  to  appreciate  many  of  its  passages  better.  It  also 
places  Al-Qarizi  in  the  ranks  of  Jewish- Arabic  poets. 

V. 
T-S.  8  Ka.  v. 

(Becio.) 

nbhiK  wnr\ 

(Verso.) 

pb  ]M  rh  bnpf*  ^  w  t6t  naw  ro«  lopr  ^  wb  dk  (t)npD 

'  Stftinwohneider^  ibid.,  p.  z6o. 
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pan  inlv  (?d)id^  npo  hodk  ptDo*  |w  ax  jd  -viKDn  ni>fce  pa*  jat6fce 
iDyt  fKi  nonpi^K  ^B  w  kJ^b  p«i>K  kidkb  pa«  nh  n^o  jio  }«  3k 
nKi>Na  D^i>B  ^nviNi>i>K  nyn^K  p  np  onpa  u*b  mw 

VI. 
T-S.  8  Kik  6^ 

ra  pnei^xa  *ntc3  in  a?^B  nn^^Kmni  nnu  p  i^ppi^tc  n^i>y  jvb  wJ?  Foi.  i 
nj6rDD  nvK^y  p  pao  onaStc  nm?  jk  Sp^B  Doai^K  nmji  cnai>K  nm? 
John  nnn  i^iTi  rtnB«i>K  nnpni>  irhy  niKino  nK^B^aa  ftB^ao 
kS  ns^  ^i^K  i>^nnDD  K^n  ^b'  p  pao  n^»  i^^bJ^k  nnu  kd«i  iKOBi^Ki 
KDK  pa^  fN  i>3^  ipi)  wao  ffco  ii>  mnb  m'^t^JpH  p  ^kd  ^i^ao 
K?-ini>  Knxn  pa  ii>B  Koai*^  kdw  KaoNn  wdki  K^n^a  kdki  kikh 
*B  npnoKi  Ni>BD  pD^  Kinea  jia  ih  n^xm  Ki>  kd  ^i>K  Knyv 
Noax^  po  iS  ^K  nKnji)N  ^b  jidhi  D«yi>  xaon  leo  iS .  Dnoi^K 
^B'a  Si^ao  T3  n^K  ninw  lea  npa »  k^^vk  nann^K  onjn  t^naw  ai^v^ 
.  iKoai^Ki  \obt^  nnn  i>5i^  oi^i  pcnyK^JK  npni>n  nb  i^^  nK^B^a5>K  p 
5|^oi>  DD3  m-ii>K  p<  "hv  i>^w«i?N  yojK  ^aw^niv  nni?K  ^b  i>ipi>K 
Dwniw  HK^ni^K  m^B^i  ji^bv^  ynD?  ^i>K  nwKne^  n^B  J^pbut  p  na:^ 
^B  mo  naan  3«Dni>K  ^i^K  Knyv  Kpnn^  nwKne^Ka  faaiw  nn  i>Ka  Foi.  i 
pieh^  jy  w5)WD  p(B  nann^Ki  crhn  m^B^i  pai^K  xro?  *i>K  axyi»K  ^^'^ 
KonKnnK  rri'^T^  P  pa^  WDn:^a  pnai^N  p<  tobp  nnivi  dbd^jk  pa 
^i«mn  nm?  dw5)ki  na  o^n^  nnin^i  pai>K  iTW  ^dd?  nmj  mni>K  in 
pai>K  i>Ki>ra«a  i>m^  nni^N  p<  ai^w  na  o^n^  nwa  p  pai>K  ^n^ 
p<  kJ^k  pai>i>  Knnpn«Bo  nya  iTpea  nnaKA  owi^Ni  n»5>Daa  i>Dai 
Dni>Ki  nmi>tc  rh  rh^Boi^N  mni^na  nonyi)  pai>K  ^b  nw^  Ni>  Kni^ya 
i>yD  nw*  oh  Kntw  nKV  Dn5>«i  n^rni^K  pai>K  ony  fcriio  fbnni^Ki 
p<  ftoi'p  ifcrne^Ki  Tnii>K  pa  pisht^  jy  wivo  ;mb  k5>v«  h^b  db^^^c 
oni^K  Kn^B  no*  frrnNi  nwp)  rhmo  npao  p  toano  Tni^K 
KHDNipi  tcnnipi  KHNii  WD  p<^  pai>K  teiyje  ynD?  "hn  naai^K  p 
mni>K  n^B  iw*  xonmnw  pnwpi  pnpao  p  aa-io  ixne^K  kdki 
raai^w  n^ni>Ka  ot^rhn  rtB  nin^i  nK^ni>K  nnnsn  pai>K  re?  ^i>K 
n^i>N  anjn  ^bpbt^  ly  nnKni^K  nKntdai^K  li^na  ^^i>  nK3^(nB6^a 
p  ^p:i>Ki  }^Kai>K  nibn  KiTb  no^  ^naK^^K  ftwpi>Ki  ,  woi>  wn 
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jmo^  nw  ri  no*  kod  kpdt  pabtc  ^  no^  nrtDttoW>  nn5>K  }k 
nna-in  i>phi  n6bi>D  Dii?M  ,  n^^Kor  rno  «6a  njtoi  n^n^H  »d 

mn^  }tc  li'D  tai^D  KoaMi  kd^m  p  d^m  dh^k  ite  i^ei  Mnmupi 
ny3P^  mnt?x  Dii?K  bhi>  irwi  ^t?di  rhruo  ruop  ^e  jKai^D^  Dii>Ki 

jnaoD  b  ^i>jn  pbikn  ^5>y  W  "pnenD  ddk  nraoiv  njrao^JK  ^ 
^n  ^i>«  ihn  ^ivhH  owe  nwowai^K  ^b  i>Kpn  kto  pbo  fijraoa 

KTrim  nnan  jp  pao^  pao  ip  nann  nxraoi^K  !«  ^i>Kpi  wnnSio  p 

FoL  a  tsDwa  lKna^(^^^  ^D  pan  froD^  mp  njrats^N  ik  i>Kpi  nmn  p  «|iDi>^Di« 

^^"^  n3Ki>  n^ai>B  nip  todj  mp  ni>ipa  tn-ik  DpnaK^^Ki  Dw^ji  r^  i^tkn 

}Ka  Kni^yD  p  poKJjDK  ^erf^m  iTdi?  mp  5>ip^  th)  nnDoa  rhp  i>Kp 

tDj^ai<  bfrn^H)  •  npiwoi^N  rwi^Ki^K  np^va  Don  nm?  nraoiv  ^kp 

nann  ^-maK  ny^aD^j^  i>Kpi  Dwi>Ki  nraoi^K  pa  pno  ni>Kp  ^rao  ^ 

nyoKii  nnui  Kla^  p  ^e^n^i>«D  nrh  S^toi  iKiai<i6  rripn  i>3«n  p 

?n«a  p  na-in  nnax  Dwi>Ki  ixaoK^JKi  npnoi^K  aona  nwDK^JN  wruy 

.  nD«Dn  nannno  frn  «nTvn  kd  Knterh  Knnu  p  ttnaxi^  "hv  ran 

.  lafiijKi  fnrhni  H^prbi^  ^b  ypKi  oi^y  po6t^  poJ^  "hv  b^phn 

in  tsh^hb  faviyo^  k^kv^^k  p^wpn  Dwi>K  Tn  i>D"iDi>K  Di>yi>K  nn 

*in  jKnna^K  Knnan^i  dj^P^jm  wnppn^  npixv  nt'^m  p^h^h  nbv^ 

^tbn  in  (?)  jiDK  ^B'  iKpnyK  ^xni^K  nn  i^^Kt  n^3  ^Kna  ^n  nenyDiv 

nxv  i?ib)  po:i^  mp  p  mp  naDi>e<  }Ni>  k^w^n  >t  bm  fv^v  rap 

FoL  3  nna^«a  o^bn  ^d  rwcai^K  KVwi^K  im  naii^  Sn  ptDto  "OBchn 

^     ^D  ^Kni>K  ni?KjK  rv^rhn  nn  ^d3  ip  Kns^  ^nhnn  naini^K  nn  ni:iw 

^  i>a  pKn^JN  PDni>K  nn  DDp»  n^a  ir»iD  nan  beni^K  nn  •  nowa^ 

yhnp  ito  p^hai^K  nnm  hi^yoi^N  ^b  n5>yi>K  Nn?K  Dtc^  in  .  naona 

Knx-ioiN  nnwi  kh^d  ma  nfii^naD  jwk  h^d  nyii  irw  S>  »rpi« 
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r\a^  «iw  rtpn)i  ^5>y  ^hi)  ntrrta  k5)n  nBi>ni)D  xnttc  p  nireo 
i>i5>PD^K  ^e  ni^y^N  Nn?^a  i^h  mp*  h^  jKmai^i  rmono  ^yt^vnhn 
wthn  n^D  ijrai>K  in .  nrh  itwd  npnte^w  m'^bb  naho  dk^p^jn  |k^ 
p  ley  Ki>  nDi>y  oeoptD  |KPnai>fce  in  .  ixn-oa  fboBi^K  ntcnx  i:y 
m  KD  m  pni>K  in .  ^nb  m!\  nb  "^rhn  rtoipoi^Ki  imDnoi^Ki  jrnetobn 
vhpv  KD«  tfcMi3i>K  nnan^  Sp  pni^K  yb^p  jm  p^i>ijiJK  nim  *b6k 
li>ii  nn^KD  jy  N[i>]  ^pj;i:>K  iTO^a  fy  ini^K  Kin  pnoK  bnp  Non  ^nDN1 
K1KB  ^b6k  in  KD  in  n^e  3Kwi>K  \tQ  pnbn  kd  i>Kp  kik  b^^Hpbn  ik 
.  Kon  ^nDK1  t^rhv  «ok  jwrna^K  nnah^  hp  n}»b  rh  b^p  ii>i  v^  bnp 
.in  KD  1^33  ^b6k  (sic)  *r|^i>K  i>Kpi  ns^K  in  KD  n^a  in"  i^oKa^  in  foi. 3 
%WD  m  ^B^  *w  IK  np^pni^K  ^i>y  ni>  in  ^k6  k^b^  nK3nK  pivi>K  in  ^^^"^ 
^w  IK  iip^pni^Ka  ^e^D  in  ^b6  ^b^  nKanK  y^J^  in  .  npvni>Ka  nay 
nyKBniK  po*  k^  kd  a?Kii>K  in  .  nppni^K  ^y  ni>  nahD  in  ^b^  |y  ^b^ 
^e  jripK^i^K  yKDWK  ivno^JK  m  niiai  ]x^  nb  kp  y^DD^c  m 
•TBKiKi  inKi  iKDT  *e  inKi  1TJ1  inKi  ny:i  inw  ddk  >bv  inKii>K  ^B^i>K 

t^DDi^K  pDDi>K   in  .  Kin  K33KnD  ^D  KDIpnO  K3r^3  KD  >bv  »1inK1 

me  ^p^pni>K  kdkd  ^p^pn  Ta  n^Di  ^ppn  nyo  \t6  paii  ^i>y  i>Kp^ 
D^i>  ^bm  ino*  n^eiD  ^k  kii^  ^b  ^^bn  ppii^K  pn^Bvn  pa  5pKii>K 
naia  a?Ki  lya  jia*  Di>  kd  |k3Pk  KpmnK  paiv  ^i>y  ktk  pa^  ^p^pna 
lya  nyi^D  p^  nb  fKi  piB^i^K  p  Kia  ddb6k  yii>D  bfio  rhnm  nb 
"fpH  ?i5i  |K3  ip  KD  jKpDK  ai>Ki  n^^nD  ^b  Kia  Hnmbo  |k  kJ^k 
iip^  DK?ni  nBKi>ii>K  "h^  iK^va  yaoi^Ka  KajKi  p*  nb  njinai  i>yBi>K 

B^^a^ 
Kn^i>y  a5)an  ipi  WK^y  ivDa  Kin  i>hD  ninKB^  iph  pnoK  iJKp     f«'-  4 

,    ,  ,  recto 

mai  WDi  n3KB^  DDye  rpabK  jaKa  ^iy^  pbo  ^aa  iKip  p  TKp 
ntrsbn  in  oi^Kb  ni>  i^Kp^  own  hdk  nB^j  an«v  jkpi  nBn^j  nifoi 
flni^  TItS  in  ni»«Dwi>K  ftip{«  in?ynDni  ntoaDD^  ^e  i>i?n  nip 
nip^  KnKnjin  Kmvayi  Kna^o  ^d  on^K  KnK3i3i  viJ>k  k^bv^k 
Dmi^K  K^K  W  ^'P^  •  Kmvapi  Kn^D  p  nKiyp  KDi>y  fr^Kppi^ 
m  •  Ki>  CK  nai  na  in  i)n  ai^DDi>K  '^  ^  rbaKoi^K  nipiv  )bv 
inKbi«  p  n^  ^i>y  Kip^K  pbt^  ik  i>Kp^  nKyviPD^JK  ^b  hjn  mp  pi>K 

*  Probably  rpn  »>:?  Vpn 
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W  |K  «i^  ftemno  nb  ram  mtrchn  mtx^  linS  pn^K  fm  joiA 

Diorei^  nriK  jwats^  dp6k  in .  rK?Diw  fhwnoKiv  'hp  KiTd  tVi 

on  the      s^  rb  ranrm)  orhh  na^rma  bpHthn  ni>DDa  Dionoijic  }i6  Dr6ic  ^ 

'  ^D  KD  noTPD  "hn  nh  wMna  ^-iKpi^i)  TnnDi>K  wroita  nmri  noTpo 

i^y  IK  vn  Hoayao  trin  W  *^  "3  o}^  rvhvt  nbai^in  nKpi>  *i)K 
irh  nai^  ni^D  iwaoi^H  rferaoa  Dionoiw  iwDi>K  nbram  OMni^K 
rpB  iwwK5>K  w  Hi>  nyii>K  trin  ^hv  ^hn  tnn  nroH  )Ni>  np^ 

^•"^  IKDaniJic  |K  W  "^P  niKfi  lin  p  joyoi^ia  16  dpd  ddk5jk3  nochn 
rxprk^  Ki>  i>?i  W  ntai>Ki  jnnSoi  nw  naia  i>?  tp  *-ttai>ja  dW 
hi>yo  ^ai>  i«jn  ^pbd  bJp  iwBi>K  m  b  nKnai^K  p  nna  i^KpMicitc 
K^jpOT  ro  rtoW?  t«wKi>K  p  Di>  i>WflMNi>K  ^ntai^  pni>^  Di>  -wi 

«o  n»i  nn^a  ^i«  mp  ana*  k^  rh  h^fHshn  ntqn^  Ki>  Konao  jt6 
ana*  k^  5>yKBi«  mean*  vh  "nhn  wdki  n'ra  *f>K  ni^  yw  nmcn* 
Knjma*  wd  thv^  ph  nofia  *b  nn*ni  fKDaKi>K  nae  i^noB  n-ra  *^  nap 
^DB  nn*a  *i>K  nay  ana*i  iwB5>K  n«an*  kd  kdki  Kntir  wdd 
DKn^K  *i>K  nay  ana*i  nnjcn*  Dionoi^K  iro  jnb  wcnj^ic  ^b  oionoi^K 
p  inKi  D*5>i  *nKpi>K  *b  annai^Ki  pw<yi>K  *b  prooi^  5>yb  -jinai 
*i^  mean*  *ii>Ki  m*a  *W:  iwB5>K  won*  Ki>  ni>N  *ayK  piroi^K  r^ 
FoL  5  JKB  n*B  Ttcn  n^)  5dwd  naai>  ni>  natoD  k^  nSpBoi^K  iwtoa  nn*a 
'^^  noBai?  TKioa  wni^  kod  nmri  pBa*  teo  *b  *nD^  laBoi^K  iKoat^K 
Dionoi^K  Ki>  T^riai  jcn^B  mfti*  Koa  Kn*B  n*Kr  b  Kni>  ibioo  i6i 
n*B  n-int*  woa  n*B  tkh  ni>  i)a«ro  5>a  rh  iBKao  tein  oni?^  nKioa 
T^bn  bimbn  vtb  *awDDai>K  iwi^K  «dkb  niKnoi  nnBiyo  *5>h  na*n*i 
tcnnen  *b  nannnoi^K  DKijKiv  *b  pKai>K  Jot^jk  i^no  mmw 
•pnn^i  KHDBa  *b  innnn  ^rhn  nami^K  bf\D  tcyo  Knn*ai>  nannoi 
i>an*i  Tvm  *b  innn*  ni>K  tnnijK  ^hoi  .  nantaoi>H  win  wiannna 
bho  aano  naK  yia  naoi  •  ni>  na*nnna  nannn  aaft(nDi>K  wr\v  *b 
na*Boi>N  innnnB  wbd^^k  ^hixo  nnn*i  Tvin*  ni>K  jKoani^K 
man  nnwi^K  *c6k  *b  nKBi^naoi^K  na\n  pKBmciv  nn  •  ecyo  iwnnaina 
waoK  Kni>\ap  *b  econpKBmn  *ni)K  *b  }m*ni>K  tkoi  oibS^ki  jKoaie^ 
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nn  •  Y^JptQ  KTwa  nKD?K5>N  anpn  pKOWKi^K  nn  .  >cyD  mm 
KD  Dnj  btcmn  np^bobn  in  •  \taobH  ^fi  hk^kh^^k  pKtDnsK  nD^<DD^ 

^^b  :bm  p)v  mrre^K  nn  nanoijN  dkibk  pb^k  in  .  yKOWKi^K  ^^"^ 
Wji  •  o^i>  p  nKD^Ki^tc  D^Kn  rM-in3Ki>Ki  yKna^xi^K  nn  \nnrDi>K 
o^bn  tK  i>ap  p  lin  ikdb  nenyiD  onj^K  in  u^nhn  \h  p^  fco«6 
^na  Diy  5>Kp^D  onjn  on  na^^  ni>K  ^b6k  i>nD  nai  nja  kJ^k  pa^  Ki> 
nnva  onp  ikJ^d  J^k^b  nnvaa  a^w  on  Kn^va  pa  jk  d^k^jk  bm  ^ai 
R^  nai  na  ony  n^e  i»cp^  ony  oh  Knijio  iKa  kd  i>a  ^e  {jk?^  ni>nai 
5|W  *nn  arrhH  ^d  ni>  nnw  nb  D^i>  j«^  D^i>  nony  b^p*  bw  nnp^ 
}Ki>  1131  ^bn  tyy^  p  ^^kodj^n  nmai>K  ana  nai>N  nn .  onya  ik  ni?ia 
pi>an  HTmb  ^b^  Ki>  p  «v  ^n  nbt  ytooi^Ki  ^y^ao  naiaB  pao  b^ 
|iai>K  i>yDi>  nnnnpi  kiTb  Kmn«a  nnann  *ni>K  frai^DijN  nipi>Ka  fam 
pbi  fcriK  Kni>yBD  ntcMRi^Ki  |w^ni>K  DRnjK  xnanan  i>hD  nKoa^Ki 
*nKai>K  Ki>K  ynnao  r^  ynao  nb  "ik  y^nnax  kS  yKna3«  nb  phin) 

•  •  •  mwDDK  nonpni  mwh  i>? 

vn. 

T-S.  8  Ka.  5\ 
(sic)  Kifk^a^K  oa^  Dno«na  npfii>  ^onoe  .K^^i^K  njJni^K  nn^i    foL  i 

L  recto 

D1^  DHBMBy  DK3K^  p  ^B  IH  feT^i'K  lipn^Ma  K&mil 

tT\b  yD  Kpni>Ki  rbfcrni>H  wtd  onronnoK  k6^  mhb 

nvcMbn  nnn  n^p  n^Bi  monn^  nnoc^  'n  bithn  bnn  p 

Knocf  nnmcDD  p  Dip  hkBob  n^o  pn«  nionn  nvbat^  i?b  Tawii 

Nnani>H  Knaom  ni>i>H  Kipni  nana  nai^x  n*  o'ht  OTni>K  |y  ^m 

Knav  nni^a  xniwi  Knw  mo  ^nn  >yihvQ  imbn  oten  KonoB  iini 

wiM  WD  jy  iDDi>K  r|^  6:  Koa  Kni>»^  a^o  "hv  n5n  mwato  Poi.  x 

HfTip  Hi^bn  pn  onai^N  onoa  mai  n^ax  yen^  ajenxi^K  i>6j  npi  ^®"^ 

Nnon  Knnw  p  b^\h^  moo  n^Kn  ftn^^oa  m  KnxDDK  oa  xnK 

DH  b  i>pyi  fo^i  f^a  DiTB  nWp  fho}  k^b  (kb  ixnn  rbno  wnw 
Di>yi>K  ^n  pi  5>aa5w  ne^K  onB  ^i>y  pdbwtd  onai^N  i^i>K  p  (sic)  po^ny 
wnwD  ni>p  dtbi  ^anr  pK  ftpnv  fonrybt^  ^  [pi]  mbvo  'n  •  oar^K  »tb  i^wn 
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Pol.  9  rhtxfoy  mo^m  dV  Dr6        bwBt^  ov  i^nn  ^  ^n  -ip^ 

rrutD  n^tnoi^K  *d  ruy  nvp^         wwwn  nBp  *Dicr  pK  mm 

nrwft  ^•tti'in  pnc^  »d  wnb  O'b^       dhBd  i>5ai>K  p^w  np  tma^ 

mfto  n3K  KDB  nvpK  rh  ^^     t(*vh  h^^  frw  >t  DnDi6  trm 

Foi.a         roKn  obbtt\  bi:hH  t\  ]Jn     nnoia  i\i^  am«  jo^tn  jojcb 

}MBn  OTUDHK  p)  n^DH   n$MD)  Mn^  iKD  mnn^  mno  tctDK 

MuUqftrib        ^r^K  HKOD  on»  yyai>K  'fpv  TiH  nn  nwn^  pia 

nnpK  Tp  Tii^Ka  }K5m  ^  bwt  ofewn  ^pro 

nJ?H  ^D  ^  fw  ^i>y  TW  i>M  Di>KD  jnK  nw 

Foi.  3  b  KTP  irthc  5>iii?K  i>nK  ikjb  kd^dS^k  >i>K  ^dw  d^vd  ptc  jrim 

recto  ,  ,  , 

5>^Kpi« 

aiK^^Ki  *i>KPDi>K  i>K5>3a  leny  Dip  5njDi>Na  jk 

5>^Kp5>K  ^p^  Dn*BB  j^a^i  njnn?  kdw 

Kimii  paittni  pDw  ^  yD?3i  pa»o  invK  pa^a  Dip 

ranwi  5>^KiBi>Ki  onjoDi^K  jdi      paami  ppcw  iniw  a\^H  ^o 

Fol.  3  i^Kp^K  b^  DTPBI  ninji^K  njWO?  KOK1 

Uni^^h  ""^"^^  ■**  ^  J^^  ^"^  ('^"^^  J"^  ""^"^'^  "^"^ 

nn^i>K3  Stdvi  itqw  npi  D^oy  bi2  inj  ona  ow 

n^D^  nay  khk^jm  pi  ni'^bp  nytcD}  MrpB  }kd  imud  nmD  kdki 

bf^rh»  ^  iTDi  'hno^ 

KAmii  nfco  pmc  i>py5>tei  wi)K  Dni>  ikmo  *b  i>n  yoj  r6!) 

nKnKi>K  iDKHD  n^i>y  rota        np  •inaDi>K  td^jk  n^y  pb 

iKauti6  Inn  nrDi>K  i>nD  hobj  nSn  i>aa56  hSai> 

Pol.  4  ikdAk  Kb  njr  n»i>  n:  ni)  |ty  ii>  Kri  n^ 
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yvwoijic  mita  ntrm  d!?k  ^  Knrp  TDi>«  n'^tv^ih  pHiishn  ^bn  neo 

lOK  D^ni?K  KH^e  ni>K  5>iBiw  *i?tDi>K  ni  .  •  •  b^t  loni  i>^KiB 
iKon  TWTwijR  ^3n^  nKrrm  iki?  ixna  ^arr  |k  ni>i>«  mk  foi.  4 

IKDa  nDt3Ki>K  pID  i>W  KTK  0313^  DnKSoi^K  pID  HpW  ipi>  ' 

iKi>ai  D33  D^i>KPK  w^Ti  tenat3pi>  nb5>n  p«  roon  ipi 

THTo  DKtei>Ki  one  rui^K  Kni)  wi^b  ikdt^k  ^  naro  teTfcc 

liOD  5)tei>?i«i  iDi  pni)K  ni>  nSno  5|^d  njoi^K  ppa  wkb 

TK1?  TK1D  Koii^K  ^i>y  teS  i^d  li^no  rbbn  iKi^a  ^b  kdb 

Traj^slation  op  No.  VII. 

1.  Al-Raqqa 's  rich  in  worthy  men 

Their  virtaous  ways  are  known  to  all, 

Yet  when  I  tested  them 

I  found  their  piety  mixed  with  faults. 

2.  Tadmor  had  given  up  its  noblest  man, 
Whom  people  for  his  bounty  call  Simhah. 
A  man  of  riches,  not  regarding  wealth 

A  profit,  ever  in  the  fear  of  Ood. 

He  loves  to  smile;  in  times  as  dark  as  night, 

His  shining  appears  as  bright  as  mom. 

His  children  all  their  noble  stock  betray, 

As  musk  exhales  its  aromatic  scent. 

Joshua  well  in  letters  trained  his  son, 

Doth  conquer  with  the  arrows  of  his  wit 

Writing  when  with  enlightening  pen  his  lines 

Thou  seest  chasing  shades  of  night  by  his  light. 

3.  Harran  is  blest  with  some  distinguished  people, 
Of  genial  character  and  peaceful  mood 
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There's  none  like  him  in  intellect  and  lore, 

Ben  Zaki  joins  decorum  to  devoutness. 

No  praise,  however  lavish,  can  describe  him. 

As  for  the  rest,  greed  closes  up  their  hands, 

And  none  can  open  them  in  east  and  west. 

If  any  dare  to  blame  them  for  their  meanness, 

They  cut  him  short  and  say :  ^  Thou  art  no  Mend.'' 

We  saw  the  noble  man  decrease  in  wealth, 

But  growing  rich  the  mean  and  greedy  fellow. 

4.  Edesisa's  land  has  cultured  people, 
Some  e'to  are  marked  for  leadership; 
Precentor  Josef  is,  indeed,  a  worthy, 
And  Hassan  is  his  peer  in  merit 
The  others,  they  do  love  cupidity, 
And  grant  no  space  for  noble  deeds. 
Ben  Salim's  is  excessive  meanness. 
Though  boasting  of  munificence 
Rasing  mountains,  charity  to  evade, 
Obstructing,  as  it  were,  his  hands. 

5.  All  Majdal's  people  know  enough 
Of  noble  deeds  and  gentle  breeding, 
They  value  nothing  more  than  goodness, 
Regarding  virtue  great  as  gain. 

6.  Industrious  are  Nasibin's  })eople, 
Unscrupulous  in  amassing  wealth; 
They  love  it  and  they  yearn  for  it. 
And  flee  from  every  noble  deed. 


^ 


7.  Ja2ara's  Jews  between  two  waters  % 
Are  fairly  good,  yet  rather  hard 

The  stream  of  greed  surroundeth  them. 
And  like  an  isle  they  lie  encircled. 

8.  A  godly  crowd  are  Sinjar's  people 
Indeed,  they  are  possessed  of  sense. 
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Abdul  Sayyid,  the  virtuous^ 
Knows  all  the  ways  of  kindly  doings, 
Tet  for  cupidity  pants  his  soul 
As  little  birds  pant  for  their  nests. 
Were  he  as  gen*rous,  as  he's  clever! 
But  he  is  like  a  fruitless  tree. 

.9.   Abul  Farajl   thou  art  for  bounty  famous, 
Thou  labourist  to  support  the  poor. 
If  other  marts  of  help  are  bad 
Thine  of  benevolence  stands  high. 
Happy  the  land  whose  chief  thou  art, 
Thou  sheddest  lustre  over  climes. 
When  the  hand  of  time  describes  thy  glory, 
The  morning  is  its  paper,  night  its  ink. 
In  praise  thou'rt  likened  to  an  Indian  sword  ^, 
Whose  sheath  is  faith,  whose  belt  is  kindness. 
There's  none  like  thee  in  God's  own  land^ 
And  none  so  noble  in  the  universe. 

Habtwig  Hirsohfeld. 

^  This  simile  is  rather  frequent  in  ancient  Arabic  poetry. 
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HAPAX  LEGOMENA  IM  ALTEN  TESTAMENT 

erklart  und  erlaatert  von  A.  S.  Yahuda. 

Im  Nachstehenden  gedenke  ich  eine  Reihe  von  Artikeln  zn  TerOffent- 
lichen,  in  denen  ich  schwierige  und  seltene  WOrter  des  Alten  Testa- 
mentes  zu  erkl&ren  Tenache.  Wie  sich  von  selb&t  venteht,  wird  hierbei 
vor  allem  der  Textzosammenhang  ins  Auge  gefaMt  werden«  Das 
Hanpthtilfsmittel  der  Erkl&rang  aber  bildet  die  Vergleichnng  der 
Schwestersprachen  des  Hebrftischen.  Unter  diesen  wird  in  enter  Reihe 
das  Arabische  herangezogen  werden.  Das  soUte  kaum  einer  Recht- 
fertig^g  bedtirfen.  Indess  scheinen  mir  in  Anbetracht  viel  ver- 
breiteter  Ansichten  fiber  diesen  Pnnkt  einige  Bemeitengen  nicht 
tkberflOssig,  die  weiter  unten  Platz  finden.  Ebenso  wenig  bedarf 
es  einer  besonderen  Motivierung,  wamm  gerade  die  Swa(  Xey«$/«cya  hier 
zum  Gegenstand  einer  besonderen  Untersuchung  gemacht  wurden. 
Fach-  and  Sachkenner  wissen,  dass  gerade  diese  WOrter  dasVeist&ndnis 
des  A.  T.  erschweren.  Ich  habe  es  aber  fOr  nOtig  gefonden,  den  Begriff 
des  ihr,  Xcy.  zn  erweitem.  Es  soUen  nicht  nur  solche  Wdrter  in  den  Ereis 
der  Untersuchung  gezogen  werden,  die  nur  ein  einziges  Mai  im  A.  T. 
▼orkommen,  wie  fOO  Ps.  xxix.  21,  ^JTB^  Jes.  liv.  8,  OW^^  i  KOn.  xviiL  46, 
U vpin  =  ^ V.?^  Pb*  czxxvii.  3  u.  s.  f.,  oder  nur  zwei  Mai  in  derselben 
Form  und  in  derselben  Bedeutung,  wie  Y*}p  Hiob  zzviii.  8,  xlL  26, 
fi^pS  Cant.  iv.  i,  vi.  5  u.  s.  f.,  oder  in  zwei  Terschiedenen  Formen,  aber 
in  derselben  Bedeutung,  wie  Y^  Hiob  iv.  12,  xxvL  14,  nSTD^p  Ex.  xxxii. 
25  u.  s.  f.,  sondern  auch  solche,  (a)  die  ihrer  Bildung  nach  einzig  sind, 
wie  n»^n  Hiob  vL  6,  rmfJt  Hiob  xii.  5,  ncyj?  Joel  i.  7,  O'Pf !  Hiob 
xxxiv.  29,  iTJT^y  2  Sam.  xx.  8  n.  s.  f.,  wenn  auch  deren  Stamm  uns  im 
A.T.  erhalten  geblieben  ist,  sei  es  in  der  Bedeutung  der  hier  aufgenom- 
menen  WOrter,  wie  ^V)i  Jer.  v.  28  u.  s.  f.,  sei  es  in  einer  mit  dieser 
nicht  in  direkter  Beziehung  stehenden  Bedeutung,  wie  *]VP,  DpIS^,  *1")V 
u.  s.  f. ;  (b)  die  nur  ihrer  Bedeutung,  nicht  aber  ihrer  Bildung  nach  als 
2ir.  Xry.  zu  bezeichnen  sind,  d.  h.  WOrter,  die  sonst  im  A  T.  in  einer 
uns  wohl  bekannten  Bedeutung  vorkommen,  aber  an  einer  gewiasen 
Stelle  eine  eigentiimliche,  von  der  iiblichen  ganz  ahweichende  Bedeutung 
aufweisen,  wie  l^Kte  Hiobxxviii.  18,  ^JTjJ  Hos.  x.  7  u.  s.  f. 
Wie  bereits  bemerkt,  versuche  ich  die  Schwierigkeiten,  welche 
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dleae  WOrter  dem  Verst&ndnis  and  der  Erkl&rang  des  A.  T.  bieten, 
vortuhmlich  durch  Heranziehung  des  Arabischen  %n  beseitigen.  Der 
Umstand,  dass  von  dieser  Methode  bis  jetzt  nicht  immer  der  rechie 
Gebrauch  gemacht  wurde  —  dass  die  vielfach  nur  mechanische  Hand- 
habung  des  arab.  Lexicons  verdienten  Tadel  und  gerechtes  Misstrauen 
gefunden  —  dieser  Umstand  kann  und  datf  die  Verwertung  des  Arabi- 
schen fOr  die  Erkl&rung  des  hebrftischen  Sprachgates  nickt  hindem, 
Auf  welchem  Wissensgebiete  sind  Methoden  und  Halfsmittel  nicht 
missbraucht  worden  ?  **  Abusus  non  tollit  usum  "  muss  es  auch  hier 
heissen.  Was  aber  die  Siellung  und  die  Bedeutung  des  Arabischen 
unter  den  semitischen  Sprachen  betrifft^  so  kann  ich  mich  auf  keinen 
Geringeren  berufen  als  auf  meinen  hochverebrten  Lehrer,  den  Alt- 
meister  der  semitischen  Philologie  —  Th.  Ndldeke.  Hat  doch  der 
Nestor  der  Semitisten  nach  eingehender  Untersuchung  aller  semit. 
Sprachen  entschieden,  dass  **  das  Arabische  sehr  vieles  tt-euer  betcahrt 
hat  als  die  Schwestersprachen  "  (Skizze,  1887,  p.  4)  und  dass  "  immer- 
hin  das  arab.  WOrterbuch  immer  d<i8  erste  Hiilfsmtttel  hleihen  wird^  um 
tlber  dunkle  AusdrQcke  anderer  semit.  Sprachen  Belehrung  zu  suchen  " 

(p.  49). 

Bei  alledem  ist  nocb  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen,  dass  die  neuerdings 
leider  weit  verbreitete  Vernachl&ssigung  des  Arabischen  seitens  unserer 
alttestamentlichen  Exegeten  die  Unkenntnis  der  zahlreichen  richtigen 
Erkl&rungen  schwieriger  Bibelstellen  verschuldet,  die  sich  schon  bei 
den  alten  jtld.-arabischen  Sprachgelehrten  finden.  Manches  Wort,  das 
den  heutigen  Exegeten  Yerlegenheit  bereitet,  und  dessen  Bedeutung 
nocb  jetzt  als  zweifelhaft  gilt,  ist  schon  vor  Jahrhunderten  von  jenen 
Gelehrten  durch  Heranziehung  des  Arabischen  befriedigend  erkl&rt 
worden,  wie  auch  manche  Etjmologie,  die  erst  in  neuester  Zeit  von  den 
Philologen  oder  Lexicographen  entdecki  wurde,  uns  schon  in  der  jfld.- 
arab.  Litteratur  tlberliefert  ist.  Da  nun  die  meisten  Werke  dieser 
Litteratur,  zumal  die  in  arab.  Sprache  geschriebenen  und  noch  nicht 
in  bekanntere  Sprachen  tlbersetzten,  nicht  jedem  zugftnglich  sind,  so 
glaubte  ich,  in  meine  Arbeit  nicht  nur  solche  Wdrter  aufhehmen 
zu  sollen,  fflr  die  ich  eine  neue  Erkl&ning  versuche,  sondem  auch 
solche  neu  zu  hearheiten,  die  schon  von  den  jtid.-arab.  Philologen 
richtig  erklftrt  wurden,  aber  aus  dem  erw&hnten  Grande  unbekannt 
geblieben  sind.  Ebenso  sollen  diejenigen,  meiner  Ansicht  nach, 
richtigen  Vergleichungen  auf's  neue  beleuchtet  werden,  die  ge- 
legentlich  bei  Gesenius  im  Theaaums  oder  bei  anderen,  jedoch  ohne 
sdiarfe  Fr&cimerung^  bezw.  n&here  BegrOndung  vorkommen. 

Somit  t&bergebe  ich  die  nachstehenden  Bl&tter,  als  Vorldufer  einer 
umfiusenden  Bearbeitung  der  im  A.  T.  enthaltenen  ^n*.  Xcy.  L  w.  S., 
Boweit  es  der  Veigleich  mit  den  verwandten  Sprachen  erlauben  wird, 
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den  Fachgelehrten,  and  hoffe  damit,  einen  kleinen  Beitiag  tor  Erkl&* 
rang  det  A«  T.  za  liefenu 

Hbidblbbbq,  den  is.  Febr.  1901. 


^  -in5  ^W  D^  -rrs^  ?n^  (Cant  iv.  i,  vi.  5). 

Der  Venach  £93  mit  ijJ^  za  vergleichen  (Ge8.-Bahl  za  C93 ;  Eeil- 
Del.  L  c.)  hat  manche  Schwierigkeiten.  Abgesehen  davon,  dass  das 
poetische  Bild  an  AnschauUchkeit  anbedingt  verliert,  ist  noch  her- 
vorzaheben,  dass  ^jJL  niemaU  von  einem  Tier,  mag  es  sich  nun  am. 
eine  Ziege  oder  ein  Schaf  handeln,  gesagt  werden  kann  \  Femer  wdrde 
der  Hebr&er  ^73  in  der  Bedeatang  von  (jJL  nicht  mit  ^  p  **  verbinden, 
sondem  mit  **bv^\  ebenso  wie  im  Arab,  immer  ^  ^jJL  and  niemals 
^J»  (jJL  vorkommt.  Eher  ist  CvS  mit  (JJi^  oder  tJM\  (vgL  hebr. 
WOrterbach,  Ibn  danSh,  ed.  Bacher),  **  gehen,  reisen  oder  ankommen 
w&hrend  der  Morgend&mmerang  vor  Anbrach  des  Tages*/'  zaaam* 

^  (jJL  wird  Ton  einem  geaagt,  der  zuTor  gelegm  hatte  oder  auf  das 
Oesioht  gebUokt  war  and  sioh  naohher  gesetzt  hat ;  es  entsprieht  also  dem 
dentsohen  "  au&itzen/'  bezw.  ''sioh  aofrichten."  Daher  kann  es  von 
Ziegen  gar  nicht  gesagt  werden,  geschweige  denn,  dass  es  **  sieh  lagem** 
bedeuten  kOnnte.  Der  Ausdrack  fiir  das  Lagem  der  Ziegen  ist  das  dem 
hebr.  pi  entsprechende  ija>j>  Bies  wird  zwar  im  Arab,  wie  im  Hebr. 
sowohl  Ton  yerschiedenen  Tieren  als  auch  Ton  dem  Menschen  gebraacht, 
orsprOnglich  jedoeh  war  das  Wort,  wie  Tagal  *ArOs  und  Lis&n  (nament- 
lich  bei  dem  Worte  i2^)  deutlich  erweisen,  tmrimnu»  tecknieuM  PSir  das 
Lagem  der  Ziegen  oder  Sohafe.  Dasselbe  diirfte  auch  im  Hebr.  der  Fall 
geweeen  sein,  wie  aos  dem  sehr  h&ufigen  Gebraach  des  }pn  fOr  das 
Lagem  der  Ziegen  herroigeht  (vgl.  Gen.  zxix.  a ;  Jes.  xiii.  90 ;  Jer.  txtIIi. 
zfl,  L  6 ;  Ezech.  xzr.  5,  xxxiv.  15  ;  Zeph.  ii.  7,  iii  13,  beide  als  tfxumtiv 
auficufassen). 

*  ^J[p  respect  ^jj£\  ist  denom.  von  f^Jh,  **  die  Zeit  yor  Sonnenauf • 
gang  als  es  noch  dunkel-rot  oder  dunkel-hell  ist  **  (cl  Ta$.).    Ahtal  sagt : 

jjj^  in  Yerbindung  mit  'U  im  Accus.,  also  ^ILl  (jJ^,  bedeutet  ohne 
weiteres :  w&hrend  der  Morgendammerung  zur  Wasserquelle  gehen. 
Anch  soil  man  einfach  unter  yj>Aj6  (ohne  HinzufOguog  yon  «U !)  "zur 
Wasserquell  kommen  um  sm  trinken  "  yerstanden  haben  (cf.  Lis&n  yiii.  35, 
Z.  4  u.  9).  Wohl  sollte  man  hier  statt  itfb|,  im  Qal,  eine  HiTilform,  etwa 
w^xj,  naoh  Analogie  yon  oovn  a.s.w.  erwarten.  Allein  die  Begel,  dass 
solche  Verba,  die  eine  in  eine  bestimmte  Zeit  fiillende  Th&tigkeit  be* 
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mensusteUen.  Bekanntlich  laasen  die  Hirten  im  Orient  ihre  Herden 
im  Sommer  imter  freiem  Himmel,  im  Winter  dagegen  in  den  Grotten 

zeichnen,  in  den  Hifil  gesetzt  werden,  bestfttigt  sioh  nieht  immer ;  man 
beachte  den  Qal  in  yj^  "<iefi  8omm»r  irgendwo  zubringen,"  sowie  in 
dem  darauf  folgenden  vprr,  **  den  Winter  irgendwo  zubringen  **  ( Jes.  xviiL 
6 ;  Gea-Bohl  zu  ^  und  f)[vi).  Ebenso  in  '^  RL  vii.  3  <<  in  Morgef^friUte 
abtiehen "  (Ton  HiD:r,  MorgenfrOhe,  abgeleitet,  nioht)  wie  Ges.-BuH  ▼on 
JU  Oder  i-«). 

Nun  mtfohte  ioh  noch  bemerken,  daas  aach  in  den  folgenden 
WOrtem  '1  einem  ^  entspricht ;  vgl.  mrji  Prov,  i.  9 ;  iii  3 ;  yi.  91  : 
der  Halsy  eigentlich  die  Gorge],  nnd  i/^  die  Gurgel,  davon  J^ 
"Gurgeln"  oder  «jemandem  die  Gnigel  dbeehneiden,"  Ebenso  n^^a^ 
Joel  ii  17  nnd  2i^.  Vielleieht  ist  V|h3M  mit  i..J^  ''das  Wasser  in  die 
hohle  Hand  nehmen**  Terwandt.  Im  Arab,  selbet  findet  man  auch  die 
Yersohiebung  Ton  ^  in  ^  z.  B.  l^^J^  "eine  unreine  Frau**  nnd 
"L^y^y^  u-»j^  :  ein  Mass,  und  ^^\jt^  So  nennt  man  einen  reissenden 
Strom  gleichzeitig  i^j^  und  <^j^  (of.  Tag.,  Lis&n  und  Muhlt  al  Mul^t, 
wo  Bist&ni  bei  dem  Worte  «»JUi^  ausdracklieh  bemerkt,  dass  dieses  eigent- 
lich yon  <-3^  herkommt).  r|<u  Jud«  ▼.  az  hat  ungef&br  dieselbe 
Bedeutung  von  ^-^^  und  <-^.  Man  kOnnte  daher  das  Wort  Vhap 
(GeB.-Buhl :  Weideplatz  ?)  mit  (j^^^  *^  pflanzen  "  zusammenstellen,  also : 
Pflanzst&tte,  bezw.  zur  Anpflanzung  tlberwiesenes  Feld.  Dieses  Wort  mit 
vn,  was  eigentlich  "  vertreiben,  ausstossen  ^  heisst,  zu  vergleichen  (cf. 
Ges.-Buhl  zu  vu),  scheitert  schon  daran,  dass  der  Ausdruck  YUiMreilben 
der  hebr.  Sprache  durchaus  frtimd  ist.  Auch  geht  aus  Ezech.  xlv.  a 
hervor,  dass  die  o^orn  nicht  imrntr  Weidepl&tze  waren.  Daher  tlber- 
setzt  hier  Ges.-Buhl  '<  freier  Platz**  und  Marti  <<ein  unbewohnter  Raum" 
(?  1).  Femer  beweist  die  wiederholt  yorkommende  n&here  Bestimmung 
des  vno  (Num.  xzzr.  3 ;  Jos.  xiy.  4,  xxi.  9),  die  keineswegs  als  Tautologie, 
wie  z.  B.  'vih  ixx\  tow^  on^  (Gton.  zxriii.  90),  aufeufaseen  ist,  dass  das 
Wort  vrm  nicht  ohne  weiteres  "  Weideplatz  *'  bedeuten  konnte.  Yiel- 
mehr  beweist  der  Zusatz  prm  ^r±i\  ppyifri  (Num.  xxxt.  3)  und  D3^pV>  cn*3po^ 
(Jos.  xiy.  4),  dass  die  ursprfUiglich  zur  Anpflanzung  Uberwiesene  ormao 
nidd  zwn  Weiden  der  Haustiere  bestimmt  waren,  sondern  auch  fQr  die 
Viehzuoht,  bezw.  Stallungen  fOr  Pferde  u.  s.  w. 

Zu  dem  Obergang  yon  '2  in  L  darf  als  interessant  yielleicht  er- 
wfthnt  werden,  dass  die  Juden  am  Tigris  noch  heuU  das  spirierte 'a 
wie  d  aussprechen,  z.  B.  T^  wird  yon  ihnen  wie  Ju^l>  ausgesprochen. 
Auch  die  Thatsache,  dass  die  moisten  alten  hebrftisch-arabischen  Hand- 
schriften  das  d  einfach  duroh  'i  wiedergeben,  wfthrend  es  nur  wenige 
mit  '9  transcribieren,  kann  nur  best&tigen,  dass  das  spirierte  'a  in  dieser 
alten  Zeit  yielfach  wie  d  ausgesprochen  wurde. 
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dee  Gebii^gfes  Qbemaditen.  An  jedem  Morgen,  namentlich  im  Sommer, 
Ziehen  sie  mit  ihren  Herden  den  Berg  hinab  zn  den  WasserqoelleB 
Oder  zu  den  Bmnnen,  die  gewOhnlich  onten  im  Thale  liegen,  urn  die 
Herden  za  tr&nken,  und  sie  dann  auf  die  Weidepl&tze  za  treiben. 

Unser  Dichter.  der  ein  Hirt  ist  und  infolgedessen  die  Reize  dea 
Hirienlebens  und  die  SchOnheiten  der  ihm  vor  Augen  stebenden 
Naturbilder  in  Beziebung  setzen  will  zu  seiner  Geliebten,  denkt,  bei 
der  Scbilderung  ihres  wellenartig  berabh&ngenden  tiefscbwarzen 
Haares,  an  jenes  berrlicb-plastiscbe  Bild,  das  die  Herden  scbwarzer 
Ziegen  ^  ihm  Torzaubem,  wenn  sia  in  der  FrUhe  der  Morgtrtddmrne- 
rufig  vom  Gilead  herunterkommen  und  wie  dunkelgl&nzende  Wogen 
eines  bewegten  Meeres  den  Bergabhang  hemiederfluten.  Zu  dieser 
Auffassung  passt  auch  das  "  p*'  in  "HD  und  der  Vers  w&re  demnach 
zu  ftbersetzen:  Dein  Haar  gleicht  einer  Ziegenherde,  die  in  der 
Morgenddmmerung  vom  Gilead  herunterkommt  ^ 


iT^^n  nna  oyo  e^  dk  (Hiob  tI.  6). 

Die  wiederholt  ge&usserte  Ansicht,  dass  TWobn  dasselbe  sei  wie  daa 
neuhebr.  fiOpn  "Dotter,"  und  dass  demnach  unter  niot^n  "1^  '*  der  urn 
das  Dotter  befindliche  Schleim,"  also  "das  Eiweiss**  gemeint  ist, 
kann  nicht  ohne  weiteres  angenommen  werden,  da  *1^*1  nicht  eine 
um  etwas  vorhandene  FltLssigkeit  l)ezeichnet,8ondem  eine  schleimartige 
Fliissigkeit  die  aus  irgend  einem  Ding  ausfliesst '  (vgl.  Lev.  xv.  3,  i  Sam. 
xxi.  14).  Danach  kdnnte  HIDPn  in  nur  den  aus  dem  Dotter  selbst 
ausfliessendenen  Schleim  bedeuten.  AUein  auch  diese  Erkl&rung  ist 
nicht  ohne  Bedenken^  da  das  Eidotter  doch  nicht  als  geachmackJos 
bezeichnet  werden  kann ;  der  Dichter  wtLrde  darum  nicht  zu  diesem 
schon  an  und  fOr  sich  sehr  ungewOhnlichen  Gleichnis  gegriffen  haben. 

Die  eigentliche  Bedeutung  des  niwH  wird  eher  auf  einem  andem 

^  Die  Ziegen  im  Orient,  wie  schon  Budde  zu  dieser  Stelle  bemerkt, 
sind  meistens  tiefsohwarz. 

*  Es  ist  nicht  unmOgUch  dass  v^i  im  Neuhebr.  erst  dann  die  Bedeutung 
von  <'Wallen  des  siedenden  Wassers"  (of.  Ges.-Buhl  und  Budde  I.e.) 
erhalten  hat,  als  dessen  ursprQnglicher  Sinn,  wie  bereits  erwfthnt,  ver- 
gessen  war,  und  man  es  naoh  dem  Context  uoserer  Stelle  irrtiimlicher- 
weise  mit ''  wallen  *'  Cibersetzte.     Derartige  Beispiele  sind  nicht  selten. 

*  Ges.-Buhl  yergleioht  in  mit  dem  arab.  J3j,  weil  er  in  seiner  lezico- 
graphischen  Quelle  ofFenbar  nicht  geftmden  hat,  dass  auch  p.  dieselbe 
Bedeutung  hat  wie  in.  Obrigens  ist  Jj.  oder  ih.  nur  eine  mundartliohe 
r§rd€rbni$  von^^  und  ist  (wie  Taj.  zu  Jj.  bemerkt)  weder  von  Aawhari 
noch  von  Lis&n  aufgenommen  worden. 
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<}ebiete,  alt  aof  dem  der  Hflhnerzacht  eq  BQohen  sein.  Mit  |^U 
bezeichnet  man  im  Orient  eine  Art  E&se  (vgl.  Lis&n  xt.  38,  6  f.,  Ta^. 
und  Dozy),  die  noch  heute,  namentlich  im  Frflhling,  xnbereitet  wird 
and  nnter  diesem  Namen  bekannt  ist  \  In  Agypten  wird  er  sogar 
(^  (mit  TaSdtd!)  genannt  (vgl.  Ta$.  und  Dozy).  Dieser  E&se  ist 
sehr  weich  and  sondert  fortw&hrend  eine  molkenfthnliche  Fltissigkeit 
aas.  Diese  FlQssigkeit  iflt  es,  die  der  Dichter  mit  niD7n  in  bezeichnen 
will,  da  sie  thats&ohlich  dnrch  einen  ganz  faden  Gescbmack  charak- 
teriaiert  ist  (vgL  Thesaurua  za  D7n). 


too  njm  Smrm  Vnaj  njSo  paDo  (Prov.  xxix.  21). 

Die  Ableitung  des  p^tD  nach  LXX  und  Pelitah  von  ]^  "Elagen** 
bietet  nicht  nur  formale  Schwierigkeiten,  so  dass  statt  p^D  befremd- 
licherweise  fi^vp  "Geklage'*  (so  Wildboer!)  zu  lesen  wftre,  sondem 
passt  auch  nicht  zum  Suffix  in  innnM,  das  auf  den  Herrn  oder  auf 
den  Knecht  bezogen  werden  muss.  Ebenso  ist  die  herkOmmliche 
ttbersetzung  "undankbar*'  nicht  minder  zweifelhaft  als  die  bereits 
von  Eautzsch  zurClckgewiesene  "  Spross,  bezw.  Sohn." 

Das  arab.  ^  bedeutet  "mtidet  matt,  kraftlos  machen.**  Davon 
(^I  ''machtlos,  kraftlos  sein*'*  (Lis&n  xvii.  303,  Z.  3,  7).  Damach 
kOnnte  ?13tD  mit  ^  machtlos  "  tlbersetzt  warden  '  und  der  Vers  wtLrde 
lauten :  Wer  seinen  Enecht  von  Jugend  auf  veizftrtelt,  wird  an  seinem 
Ende  mcuikUos  (gegen  den  Enecht)  sein. 

Nun  bemerkt  aber  Lis&n  (1.  c.  Z.  8  f.  iJ^.  iS^  tpL^.  v^  c5^  >^)* 
dass  ^  denominiert  sei  von  HI  ^  Eraft  bezw.  Eraft  des  Herzens 
Oder  Mut,"  und  dass  ^-^  ebenfalls  fdr  *' stark,  tkbermCktig '*  ge- 
braucht  werde ;  damach  kCnnte  man  p^  mit  "  tibermtltig  "  wieder- 
geben  und  es  so  an  unserer  Stelle  auf  den  Enecht  beziehen, 
also:  Verz&rtelt  jemand  seinen  Enecht  von  Jugend  auf,  dann  wird 

*  Nach  Tag.  soil  auch  die  im  Stadium  des  Qtrirmens  befindliche  Milch 
^l».  genannt  worden  sein. 

*  Die  Annahme  des  Lis&n,  wonach  der  Tod  von  den  Arabem  ^jyL^ 
genannt  worden  sei,  well  er  alles  enfkrdflfii,  ist  nicht  richtig.  Ebenso 
yertrftgt  sich  nicht  mit  der  Vorstellung  der  Araber  vom  Tod  die  von 
anderer  Seite  aufgestellte  Behauptung,  dass  ^jU  mit  aJ^  "  Teil "  zu 
vergleichen  ist.  Es  scheint  vielmehr,  dass  wir  hier  mit  einem  Lehnwort 
zu  thun  haben. 

'  Der  Form  nach  ist  p30  transitiv  wie  ^\an  Jes.  i.  17  (cf.  (}es.-Buhl)y 
jedoch  der  Bedeutung  naoh  intransitiy. 
VOL.  XV.  •  3   B 
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•ram  Ende  tibermtitig.  AUein  die  erate  Auffassuiig  wird  doch  richiiger 
sein,  da  sie  keinen  SubjekUwechsel  notwendig  macht ;  zndem  findet 
sich  J^  Hbeneiegend  in  der  Bedeutang  ''entkr&ften"  und  ^J^  als 
'*  kraillos,**  w&hrend  die  gegensinnige  Bedeutang  nor  vereinzelt 
nachweisbar  ist. 


D^r??0  n^an  Ij^  (Hiob  xxviii.  18). 

Soweit  ich  sehe,  wird  hier  1C13  mit  "Besitz**  wiedergegeben. 
Diese  Ubersetzung  scheint  anf  das  arab.  ed  zurdckzugreifen. 
Dabei  hat  man  aber  anaser  Acht  gelassen,  dass  eL^  eigentlich 
mit  der  Pr&pontion  v  verbunden  werden  masB,  genan  so  wie  das 
entsprechende  .  .  .  .  j>  j»>1  und  das  hebr.  •  •  •  3  THM ;  dann  heisst 
es  auch  nicht  '*in  Besits  nehmen/*  sondem  yielmehr  "nach  etwas 
greifen  oder  etwas  zurdckhalten.**  Auch  ist  kaum  anzunehmen, 
dass  der  Hebrfter  ftlr  den  hier,  nach  Ansicht  der  meisten  Ausleger 
Yorliegenden  Begriff:  ''Besitz  der  Weieheit**  die  Form  des  stat. 
constr.  w&hlen  wdrde.  Wahrscheinlicher  ist  unser  ys^  mit  dem 
Nomen  eU^,  welches  ''die  aus  Bernstein-  oder  ElfenbeinkOgelchen 
hergestellten  Arm-  oder  Fussspangen "  bezeichnet,  zu  vergleichen '. 
Uberhaupt  wird  die  Weisheit  Ofters  mit  einem  kostbaren  Schmuek 
verglichen  (cf.  Prov.  L  9,  iii.  22,  vi.  21)  und  zwar  nicht  nur  im 
Hebr&ischen,  sondem  auch  in  anderen  semitischen  Sprachen.  Es 
w&re  also  zu  iibersetzen :  **  Ein  Armband  von  Weisheit  ist  kostbarer 
als  [ein  solcher]  von  Perlen." 


^y]  ^T^j)  |to}  ^  nta^b  (statt  m)  ra  n^a^  (Hiob  xii.  5). 

nln^  ist  von  ne^  abzuleiten,  welches  das  iibermiitige,  rdck- 
sichtslos  barsche  und  grobe  Benehmen  des  Sicheren  und  Unabh&n- 
gigen  bezeichnet*.     Der  Dichter,  der  sehr  gekrftnkt  ist  fiber  die 

^  Offenbar  h&ngt  eUl  mit  eLlI  (JAAiSD)  "  Fell"  zusionmen,  da  man 
friiher  die  Bernstein-  oder  ElfenbeiukOgelohen  auf  einem  L$dertande  zu 
befestigen  pfiegte.  Spftter  wurde  jedoch  elill  fflrj^dss  belUbigt  Armband, 
seltener  fdr  Fussepange,  verwendet.    VgL  Lis&n  xii.  rvo,  as  it,  und  rvi, 

10,  wo  es  heisst:    CLi  ^     .^•tVt^  JL&jW  (ift  (jT.  u\»    AuohTi^.viL 
Ivi,  3a  t 
*  VT^  Jer.  V.  a8  Usst  ein  Synonym  von  «D^  vermuten.    Die  Conjeotor 
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schweren  Beleidigungen  seiner  Truster,  welche  ilim  Mutlosigkeit 
(iv.  i),  Unwissenheit  (xi.  6)  und  Ungerechtigkeit  (xi.  13  ff.)  vor- 
werfen,  wendet  sich  nun  grimmig  gegen  seine  Beleidiger  und  mit 
stolzem  Selbstbewnsstsein  erwidert  er:  Das  Ungltick  verachtet,  der 
Grohheit  gegendber  verhftlt  sich  ruhig,  deijenige,  der  bereit  ist  ^  mit 
seinem  Fusse  auszugleiten ! 


JTO  tf^  IB  nhny  nyjnrn  (2  Sam.  xx,  3). 

nnilV  wird  gewGhnlich  mit  '*  abgeschlossen "  tlbersetzt.  Wobl 
ist  die  nrsprfingliche  Bedeutang  von  11V  gleich  dem  arab.  JL* 
"  abschliessen,  zurQckhalten  ** ;  nun  ist  es  aber  nicht  unwahrschein- 
lich,  dass  diese  Bedeutung  im  Hebr.  genau  so  wie  im  Arab,  in 
"Abschliessung  vom  gesMechUichen  Verkehre"  dbergegangen  ist^ 
So  wird  j^^  Oder  i^n^  von  einem  Mann,  bezw.  einer  Fran  gesagt, 
die  ein  eheloses  Leben  fOhren^  (cf.  Lis&n  vi.  133, 13).    Demnach  wird 

>noy  (cf.  Gieeebrecht  l.c)  ist  also  onnOtig.  Aus  der  ursprJingliehen  oon- 
oreten  Bedeutung  "fett  werden"  hat  sich  fflr  rrc^  die  ftbertragene 
Bedeutung  grob  toerdm  entwickelt;  eine  Parallele  dazu  bilden  das  nevhebr. 
D3  (rtn  D3  Aboth  iv.  7,  mos  Suooa  99  b,  Kiddusin  49  b)  und  die  modemen 
Spraohen.  Ebenso  ist  p*3^  Deut.  xxxii.  15  in  tlbertragenem  Sinne  zu  fassen. 
^  p3  bedeutet  wohl  <<  bereit  sein.**  Vgl.  Ezod.  xzxiv.  a,  Hiob  xv. 
93  u.  a.  m. 

*  Dieselbe  Entwickelung  der  Bedeutung  von  Tts  zu  Tnns  finden  wir  bei 
dem  im  Neuhebr.  sehr  Ublichen  Worte  n7ia]»  fi&r  "eine  von  ihrem  Manne 
verlassene  Frau,**  das  von  dem  biblisohen  ]39  Buth  i.  zs^  '^abschliessen," 
"  zurtlckhalten,**  abzuleiten  ist. 

*  Im  l^adlth  lieisst  es:  es  darf  keinen  Ehelosen  im  Islam  geben 
JikJ3\  ^  ij/^  if,  vgL  Lis.  vi.  123,  19  f.  Diese  Bedeutung  fttr  j^ 
und  !««>«•  muss  sohon  den  alUn  Arabem  bekannt  gewesen  sein,  wie  Lit. 

ibid.  Z.  91  bemerkt :  v/(ll  f^  ij*^^lf^  y^y  ^^^^  bv^  ^'^ 
Abschliessung  vom  eheiiehen  Verkihr  betonen  will  und  nicht  etwa  den 
Asketismus  oder  das  MOnchtum  im  allgemeinen  (1a*su*  iyKkHorw^  in- 
dnsus,  reolusus),  beweist  der  Gtobrauch  von  X^  \s»y^  f&r  *'  eine  Frau, 
die  ihrwm  Ucmm  die  ehelichen  Rechte,  bezw.  den  ehelichen  Yerkehr  ver- 
weigert "  (vgl.  Qoldzieher,  M.  S.  it  p.  395).  FOr  MOnchtum  dagegen  war 
Bchon  dwfnaU  das  Wort  i^\jkj  ftblich  (L  c  p.  394  und  Sura  Ivii.  97 
U^cjci>\  LjI^O.  Femer  ist  die  Angabe  der  arab.  Philologen  riohtig, 
wonach  i^^  bei  M-Nabiga  (ed.  Dervbtmrg^  1869,  p.  88, 2L  6,  und  Lis.  vi  193, 
13  t  und  99) : 

x^*»  jjjSj-^  *^^\  S^       ^^^j  Ilm^  caJS  ^0 
'  3  ^  ^ 
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kier  mit  nV)1iy  nicht  die  AbschlieMong  der  Fmaeii  Ton  der  Amuen 
wM  im  AUffimeinen  awigedrackt  sein,  londeni  die  Answhliessiiiig 
denelben  Tom  ikdii^m  Veikehr  mit  Dand.    Dies  beMtigt  Mwohl 
dM  vorheigehende  N3    N7    DTr^M)    alfl    auch    das    nachfolgende 


I^!?  ^»  5^  T^  J^fn?  frtM  HOT?  (Hob.  x.  7). 

Die  tibenetxang  tou  <1Vp  mit  Reisig,  Holzsttick  (vgl.  Ge8.-Bahl) 
entspricht  nicht  der  Etjmologie  dieses  Wortes  and  ergiebt  anch  nicht 
den  hier  gewflnschten  Sinn.  Da  Tom  W(M9er  —  gemeint  ist  daa  Meer  — 

•beaiklls  nur  dm  Bhdo$m  bezeiehnet,  da  der  Diohtor  mit  dieoem  Wort 
nicht  den  MOnoh  meint,  den  er  Ja  %^^\j  nennt,  sondem  damit  nur 
den  MOnoh  ekaraJd$riMmif  daas  er  sich  Ton  dem  ehelioheu  Yerkehr  ab- 
schliewt  Genau  so  TertiAlt  es  sioh  mit  dem  Wort  .y.^^  (ebenfallB  Ton 
yo^  '^sich  znrdckhalten,  sich  von  etwas  enthalten  **),  nAmlich :  jemand, 
der  den  Frauen  fern  bleibt  und  kein  BedOrfhis  zum  eheliohen  Yerkehr 
hat  rrgl.  Lis.  ▼.  969,  xi  ff.).  Qamas  ii.  11.  9  ftihrt  aogar  ein  Yerfoom  an, 
lliLjf  ^  mX2*\  i\Ji\  ^  j,a^.  Das  Wort  .^^a^  worde  aber  dahin  er- 
weiterty  dass  es  auch  von  einem  Vtr$ckniUen$n  gasagt  worde :  der  Prophet 
befahl  dem  'Ali,  den  Qibti,  der  wegen  einer  Unsittlichkeit  TerdAchtigt 
wurde,  zu  tMten.  Da  hob  der  Wind  dessen  Kleid  imd  man  bemerkte, 
dass  er  verschnitten  war :  .yto^  jm  UU  vJ  ^jJI  oaiii  (Lis.  t.  969, 
14  ff.  Die  Stelle  Lia  L  940,  4  scheint  aaf  denselben  Fall  Bezug  zn 
haben,  allerdings  steht  dort  y^t^  statt  jy.0^).  Es  giebt  aber  eine 
Ansicht,  die  besagt,  dass  unter  .ya».  nicht  **  ein  Yerschnittener/*  sondern 
*^  ein  geschlechtlich  Impotenter "  zu  verstehen  sei  (ygl.  Mawardi,  ed. 
Enger,  p.  99,  11  f.:  'LjJI  ^^IjI  J^^JA  il  »3   *U  5>  (^jJl  ^^^1  »3l). 

Interessant  ist  es,  dass  sowohl  ij%t^  als  anch^^la^  and  >l^[.  f^r  das 
Fembleiben  yon  der  Beteiligung  an  einer  Pilgerfahrt  nach  Mekka 
gebraacht  wird,  nur  mit  dem  Unterschiede,  dass  mit  ij%t-^  jemand 
bezeichnet  wird,  der  ni$mal$  eine  solche  Fahrt  nach  Mekka  untemimmt, 
w&hrend^.ai*  von  einem  gesagt  wird,  der  an  der  AusAbung  seiner  Pilger- 
pflichten  durch  Erankheit  a.  dergleichen  vsrhindert  wird  (vgl.  Lis.  vi  193, 
10,  and  ▼.  969,  90  f. ;  &anhari  i.  346,  93  und  96).  Zu  bemerken  ist  noch, 
dass  das  Wort  Ija^^  in  dem  eben  erwAhnten  Sinne  in  der  spftteren 
Litteratur  nicht  mehr  Torkommt  (ygl.  axi),  p.  503,  13).  Man  beachte 
ferner  das  Wort  ijlfi- '  (auch  yon  tiO^,  zurackhalten^  abschliessen)  fiir  die 
tpecifiache  Bedeutung  '<  ein  MAdchen  vom  HHrattn  abhalten  "  (vgl.  Lis.  vi. 
955,  16  ff.). 
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die  Rede  ist,  erwartet  man  in  <1Vp  etwas,  was  mit  dem  Meef^  in 
direcUr  Verbindung  stekt,  etwa  den  Sehaum,  der  beim  Brechen  der 
Wellen  enUteht.  v.JUi  bedentet  eigenUioh  "brechen,  lerbrechen, 
zenchmettem.**  Daher  wird  der  Orkan  uU^te  genannt,  weil  er  die 
B&ume,  Qberhaupt  alles  zerbricht,  was  ihm  begegnet ;  vomehmlich 
wird  es  fOr  den  Storm  aof  dem  Meere  gebraucbt  *  (Lis.  xi.  191,  i  ff. 
UUUIU  v^V  Uj  .  .  .  .  i^  «j^l^  i^Uft  ^\  JiJ  ^J\ 
jx^^  J  Ia  ^  UUliJl  ^).    Vgl.  auch  tr-nniW  Brandong,  Brechen 

der  Wellen.  An  unserer  Stelle  wird  der  mftchtige,  weithin  gebietende 
ECnig  Ton  Samarien  mit  der  Meereswelle  vergUchen,  die  in  raschem 
Anwachsen  zusehends  bis  zn  gewaltiger  Hohe  ansteigt,  dann  aber 
ebenso  jfth,  wie  sie  gewachsen,  nach  dem  Lande  su  f&llt  und  in 
fltichtigem  Schaume  am  Strande  zerfliesst. 

Zu  diesem  Stamme  gehCrt  auch  riDSt^  Joel  i.  7,  gleich  ^__An^ 
abgefallenes  Lanb  (Lis.  xi.  192,  8  f.),  offenbar  weil  es  vom  Winde 
ahgehroehen  wird.  Da  hier  HfiVp  auf  den  Baum  angewandt  wird,  ist 
es  ale  intransit  anfzafassen,  also :  ein  Baum  der  vom  Laube  ent- 
hlbsst  ist.  Der  Zusatz  Hck^  ^trn  best&tigt  diese  Auffassunginsofem, 
als  damit  die  Farteetzung  des  an  dem  Baume  verQbten  Frevels  gegeben 
wird :  "  erst  entblOsste  er  (der  Feind)  den  Baum  von  seinem  Laube, 
dann  sch&lte  er  die  Rinde  ab.'' 


py^  ^a?  (Hiob  xxvui.  8,  xli.  26). 

Die  Anf&ssung  des  }Tie^  ^^3  als  Epitheton  ornans  fOr  die  grossen 
Raubtiere  ist  wohl  richtig ;  allein  die  Etymologie  des  fW  ist  nicht, 
wie  Ges.-Buhl  annimmt,  im  arab.  ^jokl  im  Sinne  von  '^9ieh  erMm^ 
herwrragen,''  was  erst  apdter  entstanden  ist,  zu  suchen,  eondem  aos 
dem  Nomen  ey^»^  in  seiner  ursprQnglichen  Bedeutung  henuleiten. 
,ja»^  bedeutet  "  etwas  was  Hrpetiich  sichtbar  ist,"  und  wird  daher 
Air  jeden  umfangreichen  KOrper,  namentlich  ftir  Animalia,  mit  be- 
eonderer  Betonung  ihres  sichtbaren  kOrperlichen  Wesens  gebraucbt 
(Lis.  viii.  3 1 1 ,  23  f.).  Davon  Js^sm^  "  ein  beleibter,  korpulenter  Mensch," 
im  Qbertragenen  Sinne  ''ein  durch  Thatkraft,  Energie  und  besondere 
Eigenschaften  hervorragender  Mann"  (ibid.  312,  i  ff.).  Daher  kann 
wohl  angenommen  werden,  dass  im  Hebr.  jntr  ^^3  gerade  deshalb  zur 

*  Lis.  zitiert  •ine  Stelle  aus  dem  l^jadi^  wo  die  Bede  Ton  Moees  ist, 
als  er  das  Meer  mit  seinem  Stabe  soblagen  will :  eJ^ai  Jj  »J1  ^j^\i : 
d.  h.  das  stOrmische  Meer  war  vom  Schawm  bedeokt  als  Moses  dahin 
gelangt  war.  Die  Wiedergabe  von  lJUm  mit  "Heulen"  (vgl,  dort 
19Z,  9)  sebeint  mir  eekt  Mwifeihqft 
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Bezeicbnung  der  grossen  Raubtiere  gebrancht  wurde,  am  ihre  von 
Allen  wahrnehmbare  kOrperliche  GrOsse  nnd  Kraft  za  betonen. 
Ebenso  ist  das  im  Neahebr.  vorkommende  jm^  fCLr  ''  anftrampfendes, 
selbfltgef&lliges  and  protziges  Benehmen  '*  aas  denelben  Grnndbedeu- 
tang  herzaleiten.  Vgl.  TTUiry  in  diesem  Artikel  and  die  daza  gehGrige 
Anmerkang,  wo  die  Bezeichnang  f&r  einen  ftusseren  sinnlichen  Ein- 
drack,  den  jemand  macht,  auf  eine  innere  Eigenschaft,  abttradum 
yro  concrete,  Qbertiagen  wird.  Femer  Levy  za  JTIB'.  Ob  anter  JTIB^ 
unserer  Stelle  gerade  der  Ldwe  mit  Ausschluss  alier  anderen  gronen 
Bavbtiere  verstanden  werden  mass,  wie  Jalkat,  Sprttche  ii.  141  a,  vgL 
Levy,  ist  sehr  anwahrscheinlich. 

Was  nan  die  Frage  betriffb,  ob  hebr.  ^  einem  arab.  [^  entsprechen 
kann,  kann  hier  nicht  so  grClndlich  and  vielseitig  erOrtert  werden, 
als  der  Qegenstand  es  eigentlich  erforderte.— Soviel  ist  sicher,  dass  in 
trilitteralen  Warzeln  mit  zwei  Zischlanten,  abgesehen  vonC1DtS^=(ji*«J« 
and  V^B^  Jes.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11  =  (j2mJ^  (vgl.  Lis.  viiL  170 ;  Barth, 
Nominalbildung,  S.  66,  Anm.  3),  hebr.  ^  einem  arab.  (j^  entspricht. 
Voliers  hat  diese  Frage  eingehender  besprochen  {ZFA,  IX,  197, 7 ;  209,  i) 
and  einige  Beispiele  angefdhrt.  Allein  er  begnflgte  sich  damit,  eine 
Reihe  solcher  WOrter  mit  den  ihnen  im  Arab,  entsprechenden  Waizeln 
nebeneinanderzustellen,  ohne  sich  jedoch  aaf  die  Bedeatang  derselben 
n&her  einzulassen.  Ich  halte  es  daher  nicht  fflr  tlberflfissig,  die- 
jenigen  WOrter,  die  von  Voliers  aafgez&hlt  werden,  hier  wiederaaf- 
zanehmen,  deren  Grandbedeatang,  wie  sie  ans  im  Arab,  erhalten 
geblieben  ist,  die  Gleichang  mit  entschiedener  Sicherheit  rechtfertigt, 
and  ich  will  noch  eine  Warzel  ^Vfi^  erw&hnen,  die  VoUers  mit  <]DS^ 
(cfr.  I.e.  181)  zasammenstellt,  w&hrend  er  ftlr  uJdo^  eine  Bedeatang 
'*  heftig,  rauh,  gewaltsam  "  anfOhrt,  die  keineswegs  als  arspriinglich 
anzasehen  ist. 

L  ^5f5^  Jes.  liv.  8  wird  fttr  arsprflnglich  ^^f  gehalten  (vgL  Pr.  xxvii. 
4)  and  mit  der  Behauptung  begrQndet,  das  ^D  sei  in  ^V  iibergegangen, 
um  dem  Aasdracke  durch  eine  Art  Paranomasie  mit  dem  darauf  fol- 
genden  ^^  eine  sch&rfere  Betonang  za  verleihen  (vgL  Ges.-Bahl). 
Ich  glaabe  aber,  dass  ^Ve^  mit  arab.  uJlo^  "  BedrQckang,  BedrfUigm's, 
Notlage  **  (Lis.  xi.  77,  20  f. ;  78,  i,  6)  identiBch  ist  K    Danach  ist  ^^ 

'  Es  scheint,  dass  u-aIo^  mit  t»ft...»»  ^troeken  sein*'  las.  xL  77,  zi  ft 
eine  gewisse  Verwandtschaft  hat,  und  es  ist  nicht  aosgesohloesen,  dass 
die  Bed.  << Notlage"  aos  ^Jih^  ''trookenes  Brod"  (l.o.  p.  78,  5)  ent- 
standen  ist.  So  wird  auch  u-tllk^  bei  Kumeit  im  Gegensatz  zu  ^jj 
"  weich,  mUd  "  gesteUt  : 

i£-ii  i;;^  uiiT  ^1^    ^^  ^  :;^  ^^  ^j; 
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nicht  mehr  in  stat.  constr.  za  setzen,  sondem  als  stat.  absol.  za 
nehmen  und  das  copulat.  'l  ftlr  5|Vp  zu  ergftnzen  :  "/n  Bedrdngnis  und 
mit  Zom  wandte  ich  mich  einen  Augenblick  von  dir  ab." 

II.  Y^^  =  ^jo^  nnpranglich  "  anstacheln,  anspornen,  bezw.  da» 
Pferd  anspomen,  damit  es  sich  in  Bewegung  setzt,"  in  verstftrkter 
Form  ^jo^:  "das  Tier  hestdndig  anspomen  bi8  es  in  wilder  Hast 
weiter  trabt"  (Lis.  viii.  315,  30  ff.).  Daher  Joy^  far  ein  Tier, 
welches  stets,  von  einem  grossen  Schrecken  beherrscht,  davonl&ufb 
wenn  es  angestachelt  wird ;  ebenso  wird  es  von  dem  Treiber  gesagt, 
der  die  Treibtiere  (Pferde,  Kamele  u.  s.  f.)  durch  anhaltendes  An- 
stacheln  davontreibt  *,    Diese  Bedeutong  worde  nachher  dbertragen 

Auch  wird  cJJa^  von  einem  Baume  gesagt,  der  nioht  genog  Wasser 
bekommt  und  darom  ahdorrt.  Diese  Annahme  scheint  iosofem 
berechtigt  zu  sein,  als  das  neuhebr.  V]sv  (vgL  Levy)  aus  dem  biblischen 
F]DV  I  Sam.  XV.  33,  ^'spalten/'  entstanden  ist  und  die  Bed.  'Hrocken 
sein  "  fOr  arab.  cJLJt*  sowie  auch  ''  trockenes  Brod*'  far  »  *Vi^  sich  wohl 
aus  der  Bed.  "  spalten  "  entwickelt  haben  kOnnen.  Hat  nun  die  hebr. 
Sprache  die  urtprikngUche  Bed.  des  rpD  lebendig  erhalten,  so  finden  wir  im 
Arab,  wenigstens  eine  Spur  davon.  Das  Wort  uJC.»»  oder  »  ^^  ^  be- 
zeicbnet  n&mlich  "unreife  Datteln  die  zuerst  gespaltetf  bezw.  aufge- 
schnitten  werden  und  dann  getrocknet."  Hier  wird  nicht  die  Thatsaohe 
des  '^Qetrooknetseins**  der  Datteln  betont,  wie  man  etwa  nach  Lis. 
vermuten  kOnnte,  sondem  der  Umstand  dass  die  Datteln  '^gespaltet*'  sind. 
^  Li&  filhrt  auch  filr  ^jm^w  und  ^m**^  dieeelbe  Bedeutung  wie  fdr 
^%f'f  Diese  haben  aber  mit  ^  t^  Sonne  durohaus  niohts  zu  thun,  und 
sind  nur  als  eine  andere  Mundart  anzusehen,  da  ^  und  ^^  h&ufig 
abwechseln.  Dieses  geht  schon  aus  der  Erkl&rung  des  Lis&n  (vii.  4x9, 
5  ff.)  selbst  hervor,  Dort  werden  auch  Belegstellen  fOr  eine  Cibertragene 
Bedeutung  des  f^  %--  angefOhrt.  Danaoh  wird  der  Wein  ^j^y^  genannt, 
weil  er  denjenigen,  der  ihn  geniesst,  erregt  und  zu  einem  wilden  Qebahren 
reisL  Femer  heisst  fjjt.—  eii^e  Frau,  die  sich  cMehntnd  gegen  die  M&nner 
verhftlt  und  jeden  intimeren  Yerkehr  mit  ihnen  meidet,  oder  ein 
empfindlicher,  beeonders  reizbarer  Mensch  (ibid.  Z.  9  f.,  90  f.).  Die 
Bemerkung  des  Lis&n,  dass  fOr  letzteren  nwr  ^j^it  aber  nicht  ijoj^ 
gesagt  werden  dOrfe,  hat  keine  wesentliche  Bedeutung  uod  darf  uns  nioht 
zu  der  Annahme  verleiten,  dass  u^yji$  mit  i^jji»  nicht  identisch  ist. 
Eine  solche  Nuancierung,  die  lediglich  auf  eine  mundar(Uch4  Abweichung 
zuriickzufQhren  ist,  kommt  nicht  gerade  selten  vor.  Wir  k6nnen  bei- 
spielsweise  im  Worte  laic  ''sich  irren,"  welches  nach  einer  anderen 
Mundart  auch  oi^  heisst,  denselben  Fall  constatieren :  Die  arab.  Philo- 
logen  benutzten  diese  Abweichung  zu  einer  Nuanoierung  in  der  Bedeutung 
und  zwar  unterscheideh  sie  zwischen  "  sich  irren  im  Sprechen  '*  und 
*'  sich  irren  im  RechDen.**    FCLr  eistere  setzen  sie  Jalp  ein,  fOr  letztere 
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anf :  "Jemand  bo  enchrecken,  dasB  er  mit  EntMixen  nnd  mit  starren 
Aagen  aafYfthrt  **  and  ^U^^^oder  ^^\^\  heiast  einfitch :  **  enteetslicher 
Schrecken  **  (ibid.  315  f.).  Danach  kOnnte  man  nxtitfp  Ex.  zxzii. 
2$  als  Infinii.  constr.  mit  roffigiertem  ^n  nehmen  nnd  darch  "an- 
stacheln,  bezw.  anfreizen  **  wiedeiig^ben :  "  Denn  Aron  liess  das  Yolk  in 
wilde  Zdgellosigkeit  geraten,  damit  es  die  Anfiit&ndigen  [znr  Revolte] 
anfreizt**  Das  in  Hiob  iv.  12  vorkommende  f^T  ^  ^^^^  ^  tlber- 
tragener  Bedeutnng  aofeaflAssen,  durch  **  Entsetzen  "  wiederaageben 
nnd  als  Parallele  zn  Vers  14  anzoseben :  '*  nnd  zn  mir  drang  ein  ver- 
stohlenes  Wort  nnd  mein  Ohr  empfing  Entsetxen  davon.**  Der  Ans- 
dmck  ^3tH  npni  bietet  keinerlei  Scbwierigkeit  (vgl.  Jer.  ix.  19). 
Obrigens  wird  gerade  in  Hiob  das  HOrorgan  auf  eine  Weise  personi- 
fiziert,  wie  sonst  nirgends,  so.  z.  B.  13,  i :  *'  [Alles]  vemahm  mein  Obr 
nnd  verstand  es  wohl,'*  oder  29,  11 :  '*Denn  jedes  Ohr  horchte  [auf 
meine  Worte]  nnd  beglMcwUnschte  mich.'*  Die  Stelle  Hiob  xxvi.  14 
scheint  mir  hinsicbtlich  des  Textes  nicht  ganz  einwandfireL  Jeden- 
falls  deutet  der  ganze  Znsammenbang  darauf  bin,  dass  anch  bier  in 
T^  *'  Schrecken,  Entsetzen  "*  zn  vermuten  ist.  Die  Wiedergabe  des 
iXiSC^?  durch  ''  Gezisohel,  FlQstem,  bezw.  Spott  oder  Schadenfreude," 
sowie  die  des  }^DB^  an  beiden  erw&hnten  Stellen  durch  "  Gefillster/* 
und  zwar  vom  arab.  ijo^  im  Sinne  von  "schnell  und  undeutlich 
sprechen**  (Ge8.-Buhl),  ist  hOchst  willktlrlich  and  entbehrt  jeg* 
licher  Begrfindung.  Wie  im  Neuhebr.  fOr  f^f  ^^^  die  spezifisi^ 
Bedeutnng  **  Abler  Buf  *'  entstanden  ist  (vgl.  Le^)  veimag  ich  im 
Znsammenbang  mit  nnserem  flO^  nicht  nachznweisen.  Ist  es  darauR 
zn  erkl&ren,  dass  das  bibl.  }^DB^  spftter  irrig  aufgefasst  wurde  —  nnd 
Beispiele  hierfflr  sind  nicht  gerade  selten  —  oder  liegt  bier  eine 
sp&tere  Entlehnung  aus  einem  andem  Idiom  vor  ?  Einerlei !  Jeden- 
falls  ist  die  Combination  Levy's,  wonach  pDK^  aus  06^  ''Name** 
entstanden,  nnd  mit  angeh&ngtem  ^Y  etwa  KMV  oder  ^V  ''  schmntzig, 
h&sslich  **  zusammengesteUt  sei,  also :  '*  abler  Name,  bezw.  Buf,**  ganz 
sonderbar  and  hat  nur  den  Wert  einea  Curiosums^  ist  aber  charakteris- 
tisch  fOr  das  Verfahren  mancher  Lexicographen.  Leider  haben  wir 
nur  einige  BelegsteUen  dafOr,  sodass  es  schlechterdings  nicht  mOglich 
ist,  die  richtige  Bedeutnng  dieses  Wortes  in  der  neuhebr.  Litteratnr 
mit  absoluter  Sicherheit  zu  bestimmen.  Vermuten  l&sst  sioh  jedoch, 
dass  wir  es  anch  hier  mit  einem  Missverst&ndnis  seitens  der  Ausleger 
zu  thnn  haben,  da  pD^  nnd  KlRDfi^  sich  sehr  gut  neben  ^jo^A  setzen 

olg.  Aber  anch  darilber  sind  die  Sprachgelehrien  nicht  einig,  ob  .Uii 
fdr  ''  sich  irren  im  Allgemeinen  *'  oder  ''  sioh  irren  im  Sprechen  alleln  '* 
gebrauoht  werden  soil  (vgL  Lis.  ix.  ta  it  und  ii  90  it    Siyj&ti  Muzhir 
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liessen  nnd  danach  niclits  anderes  bedeuten  wflrden  als  ''Ansporn, 
Anreiz,  bezw.  in  provozierender  Weise  Anlass  zu  einem  schweren 
Veidacht  geben."  KidduSin,  71^ :  )D  IT  ninano  niRDfiW  ^DB'  n^tO  DK 
po  nn(C  tff^  7lOfi  yc^  ''Wenn  dn  siehst,  dass  zwei  Familien  sicb 
befehden,  bo  liegt  ein  Anlass  so  dem  Verdacbte  eines  Makels  ?or,  der 
an  der  einen  von  beiden  haftet."  Ebenso  Pes.  3^ :  ''Ein  Priester  sprach 
sich  in  unpassender  Weise  ttber  die  Opfergabe  aus ;  man  forschte 
ihm  nach,  TiDfi  fIDV  U  W^)  nnd  fand  an  ihm  Anlass  zu  einem 
schweren  Verdachte  in  Bezug  auf  seine  Abaiamntungf''^  d.  h.  er  kam 
in  den  Verdacht  ein  iUegitimer  Priester  zu  sein.  Levy  tibersetzt  hier 
?1D&  mit  "  TadeL''  Dieses  kann  aber  hier  dem  Zusammenhange  nach 
nur  mit  '*  illegitimer  Abstammung*'  tibersetzt  werden,  da  sonst  die 
darauf  folgende  Diskussion  keinen  rechten  Sinn  ergeben  wUrde.  Die 
Leseart  |nfi^  statt  Y^^  scheint  mir  nicht  richtig  zu  sein ;  das  beweist 
namentlich  die  SteUe  Pes.  3^.  (Man  beachte  nur  die  nachstehende 
Einwendung:  b)OQ  fW  KP^tCI.)  Auf  diese  Weise  l&sst  sich  auch 
Wf D^p^  erkl&ren.  Lev.  rab.  sec.  20,  i64» :  "  Der  EOnig  verheiratete  seine 
Tochter,  WttDB'  b^  nan  nj^aenea  >«D)  und  entdecktean  ihrem  Braut- 
fOhrer  [Levy :  Hochzeitskamaraden  ?]  etwas  was  zu  einem  schweren 
Verdachte  Anlass  gab.'*  So  auch  Abod.  sara,  31^ :  "  Rabbi  Samuel  bar 
Bisna  trank  in  Marguan  kein  Bier,  KinDK^i  feCRDB^  D)(^  um  keinen 
Anlass  zum  Verdachte  zu  geben,  dass  er  auch  Wein  trinken  kOnnte.*' 

in.  D3B^  =  jjftiA.  Das  seltene  arab.  Wort  ^^a:^  (Lis.  viii.  316,  9  f.)> 
**  sich  an  etwas  hftngen,  bezw.  sich  daran  festhalten,"  ist  sicher  aus 
einem  im  Arab,  nicht  mehr  vorhandenen  Nomen  ^^a^  denominiert, 
dessen  Bedeutung  gewesen  sein  muss :  ein  Ding  woran  etwas  befestigi 
wird,  bezw.  an  das  man  etwas  h&ngt.  Dieses  Nomen  ist  4agegen  im 
Neuhebr.  erhalten  geblieben  ;  TJ^  bedeutet :  die  Schleife  der  Sandale 
Oder  die  durch  einen  Beutel  gezogenen  Schntbre,  die  gleichzeitig  zum 
Aufhdngen  des  Beutels  dienen.  Damit  h&ngt  auch  das  bibl.  ^}y 
I  EOn.  zviii.  46  zusammen.  Dort  wird  erz&hlt,  dass  der  Prophet  Elias 
vor  dem  Wagen  des  Achab,  nach  altsemitischer  Sitte,  gelaufen  ist 
Wenn  man  sich  nun  die  im  Orient  tlblichen  langen  Eleider  ver- 
gegenw&rtigt  und  daran  denkt,  dass  die  Orientalen,  wenn  sie  rasch 
laufen  wollen,  die  Ecken  ihrer  Eleider  an  den  Gttrtel  h&ngen,  wird 
die  Stelle  V^D  HM  D^e^)  1.  c.  ebenflEdls  so  zu  verstehen  sein,  dass  Elias 
seine  Kleider  (hier  I^^HD :  Lenden  fOr  Eleid)  an  seinen  Gfirtel 
angehftngt  hatte,  damit  er  nicht  durch  die  langen  Ecken  derselben 
am  Laufen  gehindert  wtLrde. 

IV.  VO^=Mu^:  eigentlich  ^'getrennt  sein"  (Lis.  x.  46,  18.  Die 
Bed.  "  fern  sem  "  ist  secundftr).  Daher  mZz,  ftir  den  Biemen  der 
Sandale,   der  zwischen  der  mittleren  und  der  vierten  Zehe  ein- 
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getckoben  wird,  cUunit  der  Schnli  nicht  abf&llt,  weil  dieser  Riemen 
die  Zehen  voneinander  tf-ennt  (ibid.  Z.  4  f.).  Damit  ist  V^  Lev.  iL 
3, 7, 26,  Deut.  xiv.  6,  fdr  "  die  getrennU  Klaue  "  zu  yergleichen.  Ebenso 
iBfc  die  Stelle  i  Sam.  xxiv.  8:  W^  HK  nil  PDB^  wie  arab.  jUIA 

**  trennen,  entfernen  **  za  erkl&ren :  *'  IJnd  David  trennte  seine  Leute 
voneinander  und  geetattete  ihnen  nicht,  gegen  Saul  vorzugeben.** 
Vgl.  auch  Lev.  i.  17. 

Au8  dem  Gesagten  gebt  wobl  deutlich  benror,  dass  in  den  ange- 
fOhrten  Beispielen  unverkennbar  hebr.  ^  arab.  (j^  entspricbt.  Daas 
sich  nan  dafOr  eine  Regel  au&teUen  l&ast  ist  weniger  wahrscheinlich. 
Wir  mtissen  nns  yorl&ufig  mit  der  Thatsache  begnOgen,  dass  solcbe 
F&lle  vorkommen.  Wie  es  zu  erkl&ren  ist  und  welcben  besonderen 
EinflClssen  es  zugeschrieben  werden  soil,  dass  bei  manchen  WOrtem 
mit  zwei  Ziscblauten  hebr.  ^  arab.  (j^  entspricbt,  bei  anderen  wie- 
derum  nicht,  ist  eine  Frage,  die  mehr  in  die  vergleichende  Lautlehre 
gehOrt  und  der  speziellen  Forschung  tiber  das  Verh&ltnis  der  Zisch- 
laute  in  den  semitischen  Sprachen  ttberhaupt  zukommt.  Aber  nicht 
nur  WOrter  mit  zwei  Ziscblauten  haben  im  Hebr.  und  im  Arab,  ein 
gemeinsames  C^i  sondem  wir  begegnen  auch  manchen  anderen  im 
Hebr.,  bei  denen  das  ^  einem  arab.  [J»  entspricbt,  ohne  dass  ein 
zweiter  Zischlaut  darauf  folgt.  So  sehr  diese  Behauptung  zum  Wider- 
spruch  reizen  mag,  l&sst  sich  doch  manches  in  annehmbarer  Weise 
dadnrch  erkl&ren.  BTU  ist  sicber  neben  ^jH'i^'  zu  stellen,  ein  Wort, 
welches  bei  den  alten  arab.  Dichtem  ftLr  kriechende  Tiere,  haupt- 
sftchlich  aber  fOr  die  SMange  belegt  ist  (Lis.  viii.  177.  Smith-Stfibe, 
Die  BeligUm  der  Setniten,  90  f.).  So  glaube  ich  HpfiS^  Jes.  xvi.  8  mit 
Jl^  Wurzel  (Lis.  iii  508,  15)  vergleichen  zu  dttrfen  (vgL  auch  Barth, 
NominaGnldung,  p.  66,  zu  t^op  **  Unkraut,*' mit  ^jiUs  '*auf  dem  Boden 
herumliegender  unntltzer  Krempel  ?  **).  In  der  folgenden  Nummer  soli 
nachgewiesen  werden,  dass  auch  ^fiB^  Hiob  xxziiL  21  mit  u- il 
identisch  ist. 


un  ^b  rrrtD^pp  tec^i  *»hD  hba  by  (Hiob  xxxiiL  21). 

Der  Vergleich  von  )W  mit  vJ{^  ist  in  ftusserlich  ybrmo^  Beziehung 
zwar  richtig,  allein  die  Deutung  '*  mager  werden,"  die  man  dem  arab. 
Worte  an  dieser  Stelle  gab  (cf.  Ge8.-Buhl),  fQhrte  zu  einer  dem  hebr. 
Texte  nicht  passenden  Auffassung.  Wir  mtissen  auf  die  urspr&ngliche 
Bedeutung  des  t,^^  "sichtbar  machen,  bezw.  durchsehen  lassen^** 

^  Dayon  vJLJl :  "  «in  ddnnes  Kleid  "  oder  "  eine  diinne  SohfLrze,'*  weil 
beide  die  KOrperteile,  die  sie  bedeoken,  leise  dwrduehimmem  lassen.   EbensO 
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zurflckgreifen,  um  nnsere  Stelle  za  erklftren.  Der  Autor,  der  fiber  die 
Abmagerang  des  Leibes  spricht,  meint,  das  Fleisch  sei  bo  abgemageri, 
dass  68  kaam  mehr  zu  sehen  sei,  und  die  Enochen,  die  sonst  im 
kraftvollen  Mnskelfleische  verborgen  lagen ',  werden  nunmehr  aichtbar, 
Der  Vers  ist  daher  za  fibersetzen :  *'  Sein  Fleisch  schwindet  vor  dem 
Sehen,  aichtbar  werden  seine  Knochen,  die  (sonst)  nicht  zu  sehen 
waren." 


^ynti]  ^C1  D^3B  ^10:1  5^J  ^  P'^ipy^  Wm  (Hiob  xxxiv.  29). 

Hier  ist  tD^ptJ'^  mit  JaL-i  "  fallen  lassen  "  oder  "  sttlrzen  "  zu  ver- 
gleichen  ',  also :  "  und  stflrzt  Er  (die  t^W^  vgl.  oben  v.  26),  wer  kann 
Ihn  denn  verurteilen;  und  verbirgt  Er  das  Antlitz,  wer  kann  Ihn 
dann  sehen  ?  '  *'  Allerdings  bleibt  der  Schluss  des  Verses  auch  nach 
dieser  Erklftrung  ?on  t3^p(^  unklar. 

wird  gesagt :  j!xJ1  tJi£  die  Schurze  ist  durch8ichiig  (Liaftn  xi.  81,  91  f.). 
Im  Hadlth  wird  yor  der  in  Agypten  unter  dem  Namen  (^W^  bekannten 
Frauen-KleiduDg  gewamt,  *'denn  wenn  dieselbe  auch  die  Formen  des 
EOrpers  nicht  sichtbar  machi^  Iflsst  sie  sie  doch  in  ihren  TJmriseen  herwr- 
trttm":  UUJ  wU  (JLl3  5  ^\  iJU  (ibid.  8a,  3  f.). 

^  yhg  ist  durohaus  richtig  und  bedarf  keiner  Anderung  in  n^Q  wie 
Duhm  meint ;  ebenso  ist  die  Schlusswendung  ih-i  vh  nicht  zu  streichen,  da 
sie  nicht  als  oonsecutiyer  Nebensatz  aufzufassen  ist,  sondem  als  Rela- 
tivsatz  im  Sinne  der  arab.  2JL#.  Der  Autor  will  eben  gerade  betonen, 
dass  das  Fleisch  yor  dem  Blicke  yerschwindet,  wfthrend  die  friiher 
unsiehffxir  gewesenen  Knoohen  aichtbar  werden. 

*  Auch  in  iD^vn,  wie  es  bei  anderen,  namentlich  im  Hiob-Buche 
yorkommenden  WOrtern,  der  Fall  ist,  hat  sieh  nooh  die  ursprfingliche 
Bedeutung  erhalten  und  beweist,  dass  rpv  ursprfinglich  wie  \aJLt  f&r 
''fallen*'  oder  ''sioh  niederlegen"  gebraucht  wurde.  Die  Bedeutung 
«  ruhen,**  '*  sicher  sein,"  die  wohl  auf  den  Zusammenhang  zwischen  beque- 
mer  Buheunddem  Oef&hle  der  Sicherheit  zurfickzufQhren  ist,  ist  erst  secun- 
d&r  entstanden  und  yerdrftngte  schliesslioh  die  dem  Worte  eigentlich  zu 
Grunde  liegende  Ansohauung.  Ebenso  durfte  es  sich  auch  mit  mD2  yer- 
halten  und  zwar  muss  es  ursprQnglich  in  demselben  Sinne  wie  Ja)  **  sich 
niederlegen,  sich  auf  dem  Boden  niederstrecken  "  (ygl.  Ta^.  unci  Lis&n), 
gebraucht  worden  sein.  Man  beachte  nur,  dass  vpv  und  niDn  sehr  oft 
neben  einander  gebraucht  werden  (Jud.  xyiii.  7,  97 ;  Jes.  xxx.  15, 
zzxiL  17  ;  Ezech.  zzxyiii.  11). 

*  o^  Tnon :  Jemandem  die  Gnade  entziehen,  ist  ein  entgegengesetzter 
Auadruok  zu  o^3D  Kto3  und  cno  mun  (Num.  yi  96),  wo  o^D  sich  ebenfalls  ohT 
daa  Sulbjeki  des  yorhergehenden  Yerbums  bezieht 
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nnipb  u^ni  nnp^  na^  ^^aW  ^bw^  uj^  *?  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  3). 

Za  wTin  bemerkt  Eautsscli,  dais  die  flbliclie  Ableitnng  ron  771 
hdchst  gekUnsUU  und  sprachlich  kaam  haltbar  seL  Dahm  tlbeneizt,  mit 
dem  Bemerken,  dais  )OvSji  ein  unbekanntes  and  unerlddrham  Wort 
sei,  ohne  weitere  Begrdndung  *' VerhOhner.*'  Ee  ist  befremdlich, 
dass  das  soiiBt  so  oft  gebrauchte  arabische  Lexicon  gerade  snr 
Erkl&rang  dieaer  Stelle  nicht  zn  Rate  gezogen  worde !  77in,  das  doch 
wohl  ohne  besondere  EtLnstelei  auf  den  Stamm  \hT\  zurQcksafOhren 
ist,  findet  sich  in  dem  arab.  JJ,  dessen  Bedentnng  "hinstrecken, 
niederwerfen,  zn  Boden  schleudern'*  ist^  Davon  2i5  ^'bedr&ngte 
Lage»  Notlage  '.**  Jl*  heisst  '*  ein  starker,  gewaltthfttiger  Mann.** 
Ebenso   wird  JH5  im  Sinne  von  *'beftig  schfltteln,  bennmhigen, 

erschflttem,"  and  llslj  in  der  Bedeatung  "Notlage**  gebraacht 
(cf.  Lis&n  ziii.  8l,  25  ;  8^,  9  f.  and  xviL  84,  3  ff.).  Das  alies  legt  die 
Vermatang  nahe,  dass  //in  bier  ebenfedls  sXb  gewaltihdtiget' BedrAdcer, 
Bedrdnger  za  fassen  ist  Dementsprecbend  dOrfte  die  Leseart  ^T^ 
Torgezogen  werden. 

^  Lis&n  fOhrt  fdr  JJ  anoh  die  Bodeutung  ^'jemand  aofs  Gesiobt 
werfen  "  an,  zieht  jedoch  die  obenangegebene  yor.  BafOr  sprioht  anch 
die  Stelle  im  Qor&n  (c:>UUI  i^  103)  r^f^^  uuj  :  *'  und  er  waif  ihn 
<Mf  Mine  Sttrne,"  welohe  eben  durch  den  Zusatz  ^^w^^  beweist,  dass  im 
bloasen  iJj  die  n&here  Bestimmnng  '^  auf  das  Gesicht  *'  nocb  niobt  ent- 
balten  ist 

'  Zwar  wird  iJj  Ton  Lis&n  nur  mit  dem  Zusatz  ^y  also  ^^  aIj 
angefOhrt,  aber,  wie  sohon  Bist&ni  in  Muhlt  170^  ao  it  bemerkt^  ist  *j^ 
niobt  als  Srgdnmmgf  sondem  als  VerwUbrkung  aufzufsssen  :  Jl  cuA^t  U>1j 
Aik!lfji3  ^^M».  Somit  bedeutet  sobon  Sjj  aUein,  ohnejedm  ZusatM,  "  Notlage." 
Vgl.  das  hebr.  rrtn  Jes.  xlvii.  11,  Ez.  viL  a6^  Unfall,  Notlage,  yon  mn  (oder 
tnn)/aaen,  Hiob  xxxyii.  6.     Ebenso  i^  Ton  {jyb/aUmu 
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PROFESSOR  BLAU  ON  THE  BIBLE  AS  A  BOOK\ 

It  is  uot  often  thai  a  monograph  printed  in  the  **  Program  **  of  a 
Seminary  attains  as  much  literary  merit  or  is  of  such  fascinating 
interest  as  that  now  under  review.  Those  who,  while  admiring  the 
plodding  industry  and  formidable  statistics  displayed  by  Dr.  Christian 
Ginsburg  in  his  Massoretic  labours  on  the  Hebrew  Bible,  have  too 
often  felt  that  they  lacked  something  in  scholarship,  will  welcome 
Dr.  Blau*s  new  booklet.  It  is  eminently  critical  and  "  wisseiischaftlich/* 
and  though  its  200  pages  are  complete  in  itself,  the  monograph  is 
only  the  first'  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  which,  if  they 
carry  out  the  promise  of  the  **Buchwesen,"  will  be  really  epoch-making. 

In  the  present  volume,  the  learned  Professor  treats  of  the  externals 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  dispassionately  and  without  bias,  as  though  him- 
self an  outsider.  The  conclusions  to  which  he  arrives  largely  support 
the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  text,  but  it  is  by  the  scholar*s,  not 
the  theologian's  road  that  he  travels.  Though  his  subject  is  ancient 
Hebrew  books  in  general,  the  "  althebr&ische  Bdcher  "  with  which  he 
deals  are  almost  exclusively  biblical.  The  authorities  he  quotes  are 
hardly  less  ancient.  With  some  display  of  self-denial  he  limits  him- 
self to  original  Talmud  literature—Mishna,  Midrash,  and  Gemara. 
To  him  even  the  minor  treatises  Soferim  (or  rather,  as  he  points  out, 
"  Sefarim  '*)  aAd  Sefer  Tora  seem  too  modem ;  they  are  post-talmudic, 
and  like  the  corpus  of  the  Massora  only  to  be  used  where  they  quote 
earlier  and  original  authorities  which  have  been  lost.  The  principle 
is  a  good  one.  He  will  have  nothing  of  hearsay  evidence,  and  only 
uses  secondary  evidence  where  that  at  first  hand  is  quite  unavailable. 
Accordingly  most  of  the  authorities  cited  are  at  least  1800  years  old. 
At  that  date,  the  author  maintains,  no  new-fangled  notions  of 
Hellenism  influenced  the  conservatism  applied  by  Orientals  to  public 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.  It  was  only  in  the  twelfth  century  that 
R.  Jacob  Tam,  and  after  him  R.  Asher  b.  Jechiel,  discussed  whether 
modem  methods  might  not  be  applied  in  the  preparation  of  scrolls 
for  the  Synagogue. 

With  mediaeval  MSS.,  of  which  the  earliest  dated  one  is  a  codex 

*  Studien  turn  dthehrdiachen  Buchwesen  tmd  sur  biUischm  LiteraturgescMchUf 
Ton  Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig  Blau,  Budapest,  1909.  Printed  with  the  twenty- 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  Landes-Rabbiner  Sohule  at  Budapest. 

*  The  author's  Zur  Eirdeiiung  in  die  HeUige  Sekrift  to  some  extent  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  projected  series. 
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of  the  Prophets  of  St.  Petersbnig  of  915  a.d.^,  the  author  does  not 
concern  himself.  His  task  it  is  to  reconstmct  the  form  of  a  book 
snch  as  would  have  been  written  and  used  bj  the  ancient  Hebrews 
of  Bible  times.  Such  a  book  would  generally  be  a  part  of  Scripture, 
but  it  might  also  haye  been  a  translation,  or  apocryphal,  or  a 
Midrash^  and  very  rarely  not  Jewish  at  all  or  even  un- Jewish.  The 
author  claims  that  here  he  is  breaking  new  ground,  and  he  does  not 
scruple  to  suggest  a  hypothesis  where  isLctB  fail  him.  Birt  and  Watten- 
bach  are  his  chief  sources  for  classical  bookmaking  in  general,  though 
the  Hebrews  were  even  more  reticent  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
about  the  outsides  of  their  books.  Their  culture  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  their  classical  contemporaries  but  their  conservatism  preserved 
for  them  a  far  older  archetypal  text  than  even  Homer  succeeded  in 
retaining. 

The  following  precis  of  the  work  was  prepared  for  the  writer's 
personal  use,  but  as  the  subject,  though  unfamiliar,  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  Bible  criticism,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  of 
service  to  English  readers  generally.  It  is  only  a  precis  and,  of 
course,  lays  no  claim  to  originality. 

I. 
Blau  first  deals  with  the  outward  form  of  the  books : — 

(a)  Their  material. 

(h)  Shape. 

(e)  Length. 

(d)  Size  ("Format"). 

{e)  Distribution. 

(/)  The  archetype  and  oldest  MSS. 

(a)  The  first  material  used  was  stone  (see  Job  xix.  24)  covered  with 
chalk.  The  word  for  writing  meant  engraving  or  scratching  (ppn, 
n*in)  and  the  pen  was  a  graver.  Ezek.  iv.  i  knew  bricks  as  writing- 
material,  and  Jer.  xviL  13  earthenware  or  potteiy;  wooden  and 
perhaps  metal  tablets  must  also  have  been  used  (Num.  xvii.  17, 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  15,  and  i  Mace.  ziv.  26).  Such  materials,  however, 
though  useful  for  the  legislator  and  recorder,  were  not  applicable  to 
literature,  and  there  must  have  been  some  more  pliant  material  for 
the  "Sefer."  "^DD  occurs  182  times  in  the  Bible,  and  its  writer  the 
IfilD  48  times.  3n3,  the  common  word  for  writing,  occurs  220  times, 
whereas  all  its  &ve  other  ^nonyms  occur  but  very  rarely.  What  was 
the  writing-material  ?   It  was  in  such  general  use  that  it  is  never 

*  A  facsimile  of  a  Hebrew  Arabic  document  of  831  firom  the  Geniza 
appeared  in  the  Jnoiah  Chronide,  *  Agada  rruH  KrruM. 
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mentioned,  but  it  could  only  have  been  leather  or  papyms.  Skins 
were  common  enough  among  a  pastoral  folk  like  the  Israelites,  and 
papyrus  grew  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gtennesaret.  But  Dr.  Blau 
rejects  Strack*s  view  and  unhesitatingly  pronounces  for  leather. 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus  witness  that  the  Persians  and  other 
barbarians  wrote  on  oxhide,  and  even  in  Egypt  leather  preceded 
papyrus.  In  the  sixth  century  B.C.  the  Athenians  wrote  Homer  on 
wooden  tablets  and  skins.  The  letter  of  Aristeas,  written  206  b.  c^ 
describes  the  sacred  scrolls  brought  to  Egypt  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Septuagint  Translation  as  having  been  upon  *'  di^^cpair,**  the  Hebrew 
characters  illuminated  in  gold,  and  the  '*  leather  wondrously  prepared 
and  with  invisible  seams  between  the  skins  ^**  The  earliest  post- 
biblical  literature  of  the  Jews  frequently  mentions  papyrus  but 
unanimously  condemns  its  use  for  ritual  purposes.  "^fiD  originally 
meant  the  rubbed  surficice  of  the  skin  from  which  the  hair  had  been 
scratched  off.  Frequent  references  to  the  writing-materials  of  the 
Greeks  in  Jewish  literature  show  that  papyrus  was  very  cheap,  and 
quite  commonly  used  by  the  Jews,  not  only  for  writing  but  for 
domestic  utensils  and  even  shoes.  Acknowledgements  of  debt, 
receipts,  bonds,  &c.,  were  frequently  written  on  potsherds,  but  also 
on  papyrus.  John  ii.  12  speaks  of  not  writing  with  ink  and  paper, 
and  the  frequent  iqjunctions  of  the  Rabbis  not  to  write  Bible  texts 
on  papyrus  show  that  in  the  first  century  papyrus  must  have  been 
frequently  used. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  writing-skins,  generally  deer-skin': — 

(i)  7^3  or  lip  Leather  for  n^^D,  with  the  hair  off  but  none  of  the 
skin  peeled  off. 

(2)  ^7p  parchment  of  split  skin,  Aramaic  parchment. 

(3)  D)DD)D3n   ^arSt,  (wrrSsf  formerly  ac^ective  for  (|7p|  a  Greek 

parchment. 

The  Gaon  Hai  distinguished  (2)  and  (3)  thus:— (|7p  was  the  outer 
hair  side,  Dlt3D1D3n  the  inner  flesh  side.  Both  were  to  be  written  on 
the  "  Spaltseite  **  the  side  of  cleavage.  But  he  is  probably  wrong,  and 
(2)  is  the  inner  skin  when  cleft  from  the  flesh  side,  and  (3)  is  the 
middle  skin  when  cleft  from  both  flesh  and  hair  side. 

Jews  remained  through  the  Middle  Ages  adept  preparers  of  parch- 

^  Mr.  ThAckeray  (/.Q.B.,  XY,  370)  translates  <<  the  previous  parchments, 
whereon  was  inscribed  the  law  in  gold  in  the  Jewish  characters,  the 
material  being  wonderfully  prepared,  and  the  joining  of  the  several  leaves 
being  rendered  imperceptible."  He  suggests  that  iut^pois  has  come  into 
the  text  through  dittography  of  ii^ipais, 

*  J.  Meg.,  74  d 53,  gazelle-skin ;  Bab.  Bat.,  14a,  calf-skin ;  J.  Sab.,  140 15, 
fowl-skin ;  Kelim,  lo.  i;  fish-skin. 
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ment.  Charles  IV,  in  1349,  pawned  the  Jews  to  the  Frankforternt 
bnt  resenred  to  himself  and  his  saccessors  the  right  to  exact  parch- 
ment from  them. 

In  Bible  times  the  complete  book  was  often  sealed  (Isa.  xxix.  11, 12), 
perhaps  to  protect  it  from  being  fingered  by  readers  and  rubbed 
[furu  TOVin  nnV)  Gittin.  6oal. 

(h)  Its  SHAPB  was  a  SoU;  ILO  nbo  (Jer.  xxxvi)  is  an  unwritten 
scroll.  Ps.  xl.  8  seems  to  support  the  Talmudic  tradition  that  the 
Psalmist  came  into  the  Temple  with  the  Scroll  of  the  Law.  On  the 
Arch  of  Titus  a  scroll  is  being  carried  in  the  triumphal  procession, 
cf  Josephus,  BeU,  VII,  5.5.  Jerome  seems  only  to  hare  known  scrolls, 
and  the  Talmud  describes  a  single  one  containing  the  whole  *pn 
[Baba  Bathra,  13.  6].  Each  child  had  its  scroll,  and  '*the  Romans, 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  wrapped  its  school-children  in  their 
scrolls  and  burnt  them,'*  J.  Taanith,  62  a,  inm  iriM  ^3  D^^niS  m 

There  was  usually  a  stick  at  the  beginning  and  an  unwritten  space 
sufficient  to  surround  it,  and  at  the  end  an  unwritten  space  sufficient 
to  surround  the  whole  scroll  (Baba  Bathra,  13  b,  14  a).  The  n^^D 
had  two  sticks.  In  the  fourth  century  scrolls  were  still  preralent, 
and  in  a  sixth-century  picture  Jeremiah  is  depicted  unrolling  a  scroll, 
and  Moses  receives  the  law  in  the  shape  of  a  scroll.  The  codex,  or 
modem  book,  first  appeared  in  the  third  century.  The  Jews  of 
antiquity  had  Hebrew  books  in  the  form  of  scrolls  only.  To  open 
and  close  a  book  is  V?y.  to  roll,  in  Aramaic  *]^3. 

(c)  Length.  It  would  seem  that  each  biblical  writing  originally 
constituted  a  scroll  for  itself.  Jeremiah  was  to  write  a  scroll 
(xxxvi  2,  32).  Th^  twelve  minor  poets  were  originally  separate,  but 
because  of  their  size  they  have  been  regarded  as  one  book  ever  since 
the  first  settlement  of  the  canon.  Sirach  xlix.  10  talks  of  ^G^  h'^W 
D^fit^^n,  Josephus,  Talmud,  and  Midrash  all  treat  them  as  one.  But 
so  far  as  authority  went  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  was  as  one. 
The  Pentateuch  scroll  is  only  secondary  to  that  of  the  whole  Law, 
though  it  eventually  superseded  it  by  reason  of  its  more  manageable 
size.  The  division  into  five  was  arbitrary,  but  excellent,  and  was 
induced  by  size.  The  Massorites,  and  even  Midrash,  like  the  most 
modem  of  the  Biblical  critics,  give  other  divisions. 

Genesis  is  in  2  parU         (1)  TTX^  'd  or  D^nyn  n»n3  'd  The  Creation. 
(2)  nc^n  'D  or  Dne^n  'd  The  Patriarchs, 
Joshua  xiii ;  2  Sam.  L  18. 
Exodus  is  in  3  parts         (3)  DnVO  nK>y  'D  The  Exodus. 

(4)  Laws. 

(5)  The  erection  of  the  Tabernacle. 
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Leviticus  is  in  2  ports       (6)  D^VO  m\n  'D  The  Priests. 

(7)  nwanpn  'd  The  Sacrifices. 
Numbers  is  in  3  parts       (8)  DnipfiH  ^D  Numbers. 

(9)  niPDDn  ^D  Joumeyings. 
Denteronom7isin2parts(io)  HIV)  rUfiS^  ^D  Becapitulation. 

(11)  rUTD  nn^Dfi  'd  Death  of  Moses. 

Dr.  Ginsburg  (Introduction,  p.  461)  quotes  from  a  Bible  codex  of  the 
thirteenth  century  an  evidently  early  tradition  as  to  the  Pentateuch:— 

Dmm  Di>ijrn  nx^na  'd  wm  pc^n  'o 

nimpi  D^^na  nnin  'd  Kim  ^b^Jjb^  'd 
niyDom  d^tipdh  'd  kvh  ^jran  'd 

The  division  of  the  Pentateuch,  then,  was  introduced  out  of 
technical  considerations,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Samaritan  Bible  and 
is  therefore  at  least  as  old  as  Ezra.  The  size,  therefore,  of  a  book 
about  400  B.C.  would  vary  between  that  of  Leviticus  and  Genesis. 
Dr.  Blau  then  ingeniously  adopts  an  edition  of  the  British  Bible 
Society  as  a  pattern,  and  gives  by  the  number  of  its  pages  the 
relative  sixes  of  the  books  :— 

1.  Genesis 36*3      10.  Isaiah  .    .    i8-5  + 13*5  »  32-5 

2.  Exodus 305  Isaiah  xl-xlvi  is  the  work  of 

3.  Leviticus 22  an  unknown  author,  but  its 

4.  Numbers 31  size,  13-5,  was  too  small  for  an 

5.  Deuteronomy 27  independent  scroll   and  it 

6.  Joshua 29  went  betterwith  the  shortest 

7.  Judges 19  of  tfie  Great  Prophets  than 

Smalland  so  in  many  Codices  with  the    Minor   Prophets 

Ruth  accompanies  it.  which   which   would   have 

8.  SamuelIandIl24*5+20-5«457  become  too  bulky  (29*5  •»- 

Samuel  and  Kings  are  reidly  13-5  ^  43). 

one.     The  LXX  calls  the  11.  Jeremiah 41 

wholeEingB,andthedivi8ion  i2.«Eiekiel 37 

is  purely  mechanical,  *'mit  13.  The  Twelve  Prophets    .  29*5 

der  Scheere  gemacht  wor-  14.  Psalms 40 

den.**     Kings  now  begins  IS-  Proverbs 22 

with  a  1.  16.  Job 16 

9.  Kings  I  and  II  24*5 +23-1 47*5  17.  Chronicles 48 

18.  Ezra  (Nehemiah)  ...  18 
VOL.  XV,  3  0 
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1-9  are  in  chronological  order,  and  so  with  the  later  prophets, 
10-13,  in  most  MSS.  and  the  five  earliest  editions.  Bat  with  13  the 
order  is  broken,  and  in  Baba  Bathra,  14  b,  the  reason  given  why  the 
prophecy  of  Hosea  does  not  head  the  list  is  because  of  its  small  size. 
And  size  seems  the  trae  reason—especially  haying  regard  to  the 
BECEFTACLBs  in  which  the  scrolls  were  kept.  Ancient  Hebrew  books 
had  no  title,  and  the  first  author  who  gives  his  name  was  Jesus  the 
son  of  Sirach.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  title  was  in  EzekiePs 
vision  of  a  book,  ii.  10. 

Zechariah  ix-xiv  is  attributed  by  Bible  critics  to  two  anonymous 
authors,  and  they  with  "  Malachi,**  which  is  not  a  name,  seem  to  have 
been  appended  to  the  Roll  of  the  twelve  prophets  as  fitting  nowhere 
else.  In  the  prophetical  canon  no  anonymous  writing  is  introduced  as  an 
independent  work.  Both  passages  begin  MtS^,  and  the  only  reason 
why  they  are  not  appended  to  Malachi  would  seem  to  be  that  they 
were  always  regarded  as  much  older. 

Dr.  Blau,  in  his  Criticism  of  Dr.  Ginsburg,  in  Jewish  Quabterly 
Review,  Xll,  223,  points  out  that  Ginsburg's  subdivision  into  eight 
of  the  orders  of  the  Hagiographa  is  reducible  to  three.  Six  MSS. 
follow  the  Talmud  and  give  the  order : — 

1.  Ruth.  7.  Lamentations. 

2.  Psalms.  8.  Daniel. 

3.  Job.  9.  Esther. 

4.  Proverbs.  lo.  Ezra-Nehemiah. 

5.  Ecclesiastes.  11.  Chronicles. 

6.  Canticles. 

Job  is  interposed  between  the  Davidian  and  the  Solomonian  writings, 
but  the  order  is  otherwise  chronological,  perhaps  David  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  Job.  But  anyhow  Job  being  poetical,  had  to  join  the 
poets.  Dr.  Blau  argues  as  to  the  division  of  Chronicles  and  Elzra, 
"  Die  Chronik  f&llte  eine  Rolle,  die  Genesis  und  Exodus  voll  aufnehmen 
konnte,"  36  +  30  —  48  + 1 8. 

In  those  MSS.  in  which  Chronicles  is  the  first  of  the  Hagiographa, 
it  is  because  of  its  size  ;  size  mattered  leas  than  chronology  at  a  later 
date  when  the  canon  of  the  Hagiographa  was  fixed.  The  canon  of  the 
Prophets  had  been  settled  much  earlier.  Therefore  in  those  MSS., 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  from  which  Chronicles  had  been  sundered,  remains 
the  last.  They  were  sundered  because  of  the  great  size  (66)  of  the 
whole,  but  the  division  was  on  a  chronological  basis—- pre-exilic  and 
post-exilic.  That  they  were  originally  one  is  proved  by  the  identity 
of  the  two  first  verses  of  Ezra  with  the  last  two  of  Chronicles.  Such 
catch-verses  are  found  in  classical  MSS.  and  even  on  the  tablets  of 
Cuneiform  inscriptions. 
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Points.  The  division  of  Psalms  into  &ve  books  is  much  more  ancient 
than  R.  Ch^a  (200  a.  d.)  who  says  (Eiddnshin,  33  a)  that  he  taught 
Simon  b.  Juda  the  Patriarch  two-fifths.  And  here  (p.  59)  there  is 
perhaps  a  little  inconsistencj  on  the  author's  part.  He  says  **Die 
Fanftheilung  ist  sehr  beliebt  geworden  auch  im  Matth&usevangelium 
und  bei  Papias  " ;  but  a  few  pages  earlier,  in  discussing  the  Pentateuch 
(p.  48),  that  the  number  ^ye  at  least  among  the  Jews  was  "  keine 
heilige  und  sonst  keine  gebrftuchliche,"  and  therefore  a  fivefold 
division  could  only  be  induced  by  external  considerations.  Probably, 
however,  the  apparent  inconsistency  would  be  explained  by  Dr.  Blau 
as  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which,  once  divided  into  ^ye^ 
established  a  sacred  precedent.  But  whatever  the  reason  for  dividing 
into  ^YBf  why  was  it  divided  at  all  ?  The  relative  size  of  Psalms  is 
40  to  the  36  of  Genesis,  so  that  on  first  thoughts  it  would  not  be  too 
bulky,  but  as  it  was  written  in  stichoi,  and  as  the  147  Psalms  had  to 
be  interspaced,  and  as,  moreover,  it  was  to  be  sung,  and  had  therefore 
to  be  written  in  larger  characters  in  order  to  be  easily  legible,  its 
relative  size  would  easily  exceed  100,  and  five  scrolls  would  be  none  too 
short.  That  the  division  was  due  to  chronological  considerations,  and 
the  first  book  the  oldest  and  so  on.  Dr.  Blau  doubts,  though  he 
reserves  discussion  of  the  point  for  a  future  opportunity. 

Ecdesiastes  a  separate  ScrolL— The  theory  that  there  was  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  pages  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Blau  as  it  was  separately 
written  on  a  scrolL  Such  separate  scrolls  were  the  books  Josephus 
took  from  the  Romans.  Luke  xx.  42  talks  of  the  Bi/SXoff  yfraXfA&v. 
ve^  and  Dv^n  are  books,  brought  to  Rabbi  Juda  I  (200  A.D.). 
A  widow  received  for  her  n3VD— nii^B^D)  31^K 'D1  TTW  D^Jj^n  1BD. 
From  Baba  Bathra,  1 1  a  and  13  b,  we  see  that  there  were  scrolls  which 
contained  the  whole  Y'^D  as  well  as  the  ''eight  prophets"  and 
Hagiographa  separately. 

The  original  division  was  into  two — n*lin  and  rv3p,  n*lin  and 
HUpO,  mm  and  D>K^33.— D^3in3  and  BHpn  ''nro  was  a  third  and  later 
division  and  *fi  seems  to  have  often  been  on  one  scroll.  A  fragment 
of  a  book,  whether  for  paedagogic  or  other  purposes,  e.  g.  HtdlD ,  is  called 
np^D  if  independent,  and  Htsns  if  regarded  as  part  of  a  whole. 

Esther  wikB  originally  npyo  and  the  only  book  besides  the  Pentateuch 
admitted  into  the  lituigy.   Afterwards,  besides  the  five  scrolls  one  had 

n^ayn  nbo,  pooo  'd,  on^on  'd  (J.  Ber.,  i4ai2),  o^nno  'd  (B.M..92a). 

The  order  of  study  in  Palestine  was  first  HHO  (Tablet  of  Letters), 
then  rb}D  fragment,  then  a  book,  then  the  Bible.  The  order  in 
Jelamdenu  (ed.  Grfinhut,  Likkutim,  V,  160)  is  nns^fiOn  Hvh'^^D  Hrv\h 

wmaw  nychn  w\tw\  nrbx  D^:n3  mm  tr-no  ntw  Hipm  b^. 

3ca 
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And  in  Dent  R.  c.  8,  foL  23  Wilna,  TDD3  D'^nW  rh  ^Da  H'Tp  r6nn 
'r02  y mn  D^K^n^n  y^mi .  (a)  Halacha  Midrash,  (b)  Halacha  MishBa, 

(c)  Agada  n^JpTO  3"nw  Tioi^nn  HK  roiBf  KTpon  nK  TDia  lonro 

nn^ra  y^ruo.    AmnleU  containing  Scri|>tare  texts  were  in  vogae  in 
the  third  century. 

(d)  Format.  The  external  sise  of  books  was  mostly  very  small— ihe 
whole  scroll  could  be  held  in  one  hand  (Esek.  ii.  9).  The  ancient 
n^'D  looked  like  a  man*s  arm  and  was  carried  about  everywhere — ^ita 
height  equalled  its  circumference,  and  as  there  were  3001,000  separate 
letters  in  the  scroll  the  letters  must  have  been  small,  and  Jerome,  in 
the  fourth  century,  says  that  the  Hebrew  script  was  almost  too  small 
to  be  legible. 

(e)  DiSTBiBUTiON.  Books  were  rare  in  Jehoshaphat*s  time,  and  in 
Ezra's,  and  in  i  Mace.  iii.  48  we  see  that  the  Syrians  searched  for  hooka, 
and  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  first  confiscator.  In  the  letter  of 
the  Jerusalemites  to  their  Egyptian  brethren,  we  read  that  "  Judas 
gathered  all  the  books  which  had  been  scattered  during  the  war 
(against  the  Syrians),  and  they  are  now  with  us.  If  you  want  any, 
send  for  them**  (2  Mace  ii.  14,  15).  With  the  Pharisees  and  their 
love  for  the  letter  the  production  of  copies  of  the  law  greatly  increased. 
On  the  Day  of  Atonement,  after  the  High  Priest's  blessing,  each  man 
brought  his  Torah  from  his  house  and  read  it  in  the  Temple  to  show 
itoff  (Joma,  70  a)  nD  U  KTipi  W3D  n^'O  K^3D  nnKI  ITJH  b^  3"ntn 
D*317  OTtn  niJnnp.  Every  community  had  a  collection  of  scrolls 
always,  often  private  individuals.  Even  found  books  were  to  be 
tenderly  treated  and  not  too  often  read  for  fear  of  being  rubbed 
(J.  Baba  Metzia,  8d8) — each  scholar  wrote  his  own  scroll.  Even 
heathens  possessed  them,  and  sometimes  wrote  them,  and  they  might 
be  used.  Children  could  use  Samaritan  bibles,  which  were  like  the 
Jews*,  except  that  Deut.  xi.  30  adds  D3(^.  One  might  buy  but  not 
sell  Torahs.  Jerome  talks  of  coUections,  and  cases,  and  cupboards  of 
books  and  **  Jewish  Archives  "  (*'  de  Archivis  Judaeorum  **).  The  text 
was  preserved  by  the  care  and  reverence  in  which  the  Scrolls  were 
held,  and  if  one  were  burnt  the  Jew  mourned  as  for  a  parent. 

(/)  The  Oldest  Codices,  tradition  said,  were  the  thirteen  written 
by  Moses  for  each  tribe.  Levi's  was  preserved  in  the  Ark ;  Jeremiah 
preserved  the  Scrolls  from  fire ;  Esra  restored  them.  In  Mur,  near 
Kahira,  is  a  codex  said  to  have  been  written  by  Ezra,  but  Sirach  xlix.  1 3 
sings  not  of  Esra  but  of  Nehemiah.  Sirach  xliv  mentions  all  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Temple  Archives,  and  Josephus  {Atxk,Yf  1. 17)  si^t 
that  they  were  preserved  in  the  Temple  and  carried  in  Titus*s  triumph. 
Aiisteas  and  Demetrios  witness  how  corrupt  Egyptian  oodices  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  till  Ptolemy  borrowed  the  Temple  Codices.    The 
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three  Temple  Codices  were:  KN1  'd  ^DttDPr  'D  ppD  'd  Sifre,  ii.  356 
on  Deut.  iii.  27  and  J.  Taanith,  68  a  47  ^31^0  'D  nntja  U«D  D^TDD  'a 

TOipD  aiTD  D^ae^ai  tnp  ^nitc  pvo  3vd  )i«»  nntea  trn  'w  diw  'oi 
^Diw  nw  ni)B^  airo  iKvonnKa-nrw  ii>D3i  o^ar  10^  tnp  >n^K 

nnsry  nn«  aina  t^m2)  kst  xrc^n  ama  wvo  nrwa  nnM  i^jm)  d>3B^ 

D^^B^  ID^^pi  TDK  li>M1  KM.  This  explanation  is  too  far-fetched  to 
be  acceptable— it  is  only  Volksetymologie.  The  Scrolls  were  found 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and  then  named  after  the 
places  where  they  were  found.  So  in  Aboth  d.  R.  Nathan,  II,  7,  c.  46, 
PPD  n^aa  H^DJB'  IDD  wn  m  *D1^  'n  HOH  near  Tiberias ;  ton  is  a  proper 
name;  [KH  KH  p  (Abot,  523);  M  M  na  (Chagiga,  96) ;]  ^DlOPt  is 
probably  MDIT  a  «maZ7  codex.  In  Mishna  Moed  Katan,  III,  4  read 
fn|yn  ^oa  not  VCV^  ^D.  It  was  the  Model  Codex.  It  would  seem 
pace  Dr.  Blan,  that  each  of  the  ancient  synagogues  preserved  a  rnt^  ^D 
as  a  model  codex,  as  a  "  help  **  to  the  scribe ;  and  the  confusion  between 
''Ezra"  and  "Azara**  led  to  a  whole  mass  of  synagogue  legend 
throughout  the  East.  The  best-known  instance  is  the  so-called 
"  Scroll  of  Ezra  "  which  was  the  pride  of  the  Synagogue  in  Old  Cairo 
before  the  discovery  there  of  its  fiimons  Geniza. 

The  writer  found  in  Bokhara  a  copy  of  the  rare  Ixar  Pentateuch  of 
1489,  at  the  end  of  each  part  of  which  was  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  corrected  by  the  Codex  Ezra.  Of  Tunis  D.  Caz^s,  in  his  Essai 
sur  rHistoire  des  IsrailUea  de  Tunisie  (Paris,  1889,  p.  85),  writes: 
'*  Mentionnons  ici  une  tradition  assez  r^pandue  chez  les  JuifsdeTunisie, 
d*apr^s  laqueUe  le  Rabbin  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  aurait  ^t^  k  Tunis.  On 
conserve  dans  le  grand  Temple,  dans  un  placard  mur^,  une  Bible  qu*on 
dit  avoir  appartenu  an  c^l^bre  commentateur.  Cela  est  pen  croyable 
et  il  est  plus  simple  de  supposer  que  la  tradition  n'est  venue  que  plus 
tard,  pour  expliquer  Texistence  du  livre  qui  ^tait  un  simple  n^l^  "^&D, 
destine  h,  faire  les  corrections  aux  rouleaux  de  la  Loi ;  plus  tard, 
lorsque  les  livres  imprim^  devinrent  communs,  le  rnt^  IfiO  devint 
fEbcilement  K^|^  ^fiD,  et  pour  expliquer  la  pr^ence  de  ce  volume 
au  temple,  on  a  imaging  le  voyage  d*  ibn  Ezra.  Quoi  qull  en  soit,  on 
a  plac^  sur  la  porte  mur^e  de  ce  placard,  devant  laquelle  il  y  a 
toujoors  une  lampe  allum^e,  une  inscription  dont  voici  la  copie : — 

K"rt  Kiry  p  DnnaK  'an  ann  nw) 

vnrK  v3Di>  na  p^^B'  nD  ^a 

".fDK  Nan  xM?  "h  aim  ntn  ohya 

Does  Dr.  Blan  by  "Mur**  near  Kahira  perhaps  mean  the  ''wall** 
of  the  Synagogue  ? 
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Other  Codices  were  those  of  the  scribe  R.  Meir  and  Se^eros  (yide 
Epstein  in  Chwolson's  Festschrift),  also  the  Psalters  of  R.  Ch^ja  and 
R.  Chanin  bar  Rab,  J.  Megilla  [72  a  7  J.  Sncca,  53  d].  Fapyros  scrolls 
conld  last,  in  Oalen*s  opinion,  not  more  than  300  years,  leather  was 
more  durable,  but  not  the  ink.  The  book-worm  p^  and  the  mouse 
were  the  enemies  of  the  book,  but  they  were  protected  by  their 
traditional  sanctity  {lUCDID  K%n  tTOn  ^fi7  [Jadaim,  IV,  6]. 

II. 
The  Ihhsb  Form  of  Old  Hbbbxw  Books. 

I.  CoLXTXNS  Ain>  MABGiH8~''Opi8tography,*'  i.  e.  writing  on  both 
sides,  occurred  in  priyate  writings  but  not  in  the  Scriptures.  Esek.iL  10 
is  a  witness  to  its  rarity.  A  column  was  a  door  nH  or  ^*1.  In 
J.  Meg.,  71  d  and  Menachot,  39  a  the  space  to  be  left  between  two 
columns  is  a  thumb-breadth  /*1U  K\70  ^^7  ^1  p2 ;  the  space  between 
two  books  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be  four  lines,  between  two  of  the 
minor  prophets  three.  In  a  scroll  of  the  Prophets  one  may  begin  at 
the  beg^ning  of  a  column  and  end  at  the  end,  but  in  the  minor 
prophets  in  the  middle  (so  as  to  avoid  the  scroll  being  afterwards 
divided).  The  width  of  a  column  should  be  three  times  D^^IHIfieiD?* 
Of  the  dilatable  letters  DHPnK  there  is  of  course  no  trace  so  early. 
In  Tosiffca  Sabb.,  13.  5  (129  a)  }n^  p^  P«  D^^'O  ^"^Wrt  D^il^i>an 
np^7*in  ^^BD — \v?y  would  seem  to  mean  not  maigins  but  evangelium. 
Further  on  in  the  same  passage  is  a  reference  to  Ben  Sira  and  other 
books.  Dr.  Blau  accounts  for  the  incorporation  with  Isaiah  of  the 
second  Isaiah  by  the  fact  that  the  one  may  have  ended  and  the  other 
begun  a  new  column ;  but  when  he  similarly  accounts  for  the  con- 
stituents of  Zechariah,  '*  Dasselbe  ist  auch  von  den  Anh&ngseln  des 
Zecharia  anzunehmen"  (p.  120),  he  seems  to  overlook  the  rule  on  p.  1 17, 
'*Innerhalb  des  ZwOlfprophetenbuches  jedoch  ist  dies  verboten." 
Apparently  a  strip  contained  three  columns,  Tosifta  Baba  Mezia,  2. 21, 
says  that  in  a  found  book  one  may  only  open  three  columns  at 
a  time,  and  when  books  were  made,  three  columns  on  the  page  seemed 
to  be  usual,  e.g.  the  earliest  Syriac  MS.  of  41 1 ;  and  St  Lucian  at  the 
end  of  the  third  century  left  the  Church  of  Nicomedia  a  bible 
yeypafifUvop  crcXuri  rpuro'ais.  Mediaeval  MSS.  often  have  commentaiy 
on  either  side  of  the  text,  and  our  Talmuds  are  still  so  printed.  What 
was  the  number  of  columns  in  a  n'^Df  From  a  passage  in  J.  Megilla, 
71  c  at  least  twenty  columns  seem  to  have  been  usual 

The  normal  height  of  a  scroll  was  6  hand-breadths,  the  upper 
and  lower  margin  7  finger-breadths,  so  that  the  column  was  4  hand- 
breadths  and  I  finger-breadth  high  «  7*5  centimetres  x  4}  »  3i>5  cm. 
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In  Soferim,  a  posi-Talmudic  treatise  of  Palestinian  origin,  Jose  b. 
Jadah  of  the  second  century  gives  the  minimom  height  of  a  column  as 
6  to  8  finger-breadths,  and  the  breadth  2  thumb-breadths,  and  the  space 
between  the  columns  is  half  that,  i.  e.  i  thumb-breadth. 

The  length  of  a  line  «  width  of  scroll,  was  thought  by  Lambert  and 
Bfichler  to  be  7  or  8  words  of  27  to  32  letters,  like  the  Letteris  edition  of 
the  Bible. 

Virgirs  hexameters  contain  32-42  letters,  and  average  36  to  9. 
Homer's  average  377  letters.  Oldest  Hebrew  verses  are  the  stichoi  of 
HDM,  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms.  The  alphabetical  acrostics  in  Psalms  ix, 
XXV,  xxxiv,  xxxvii,  cxix,  cxi,  cxlv  give  26  to  32  letters,  and  some  elegiacs 
only  20  to  22  letters. 

Job  is  a  written  book,  not  a  book  of  hymns  to  be  sung.  The  poems 
in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  and  Ben  Sira  were  written  in  stichoi — 
and  the  stichoi  form  of  the  newly  discovered  Hebrew  text  is  evidence 
of  its  genuineness.  The  average  verse  line  of  Job  is  26,  exactly 
the  amount  required  by  the  Baraitha  to  Menachoth.  Poetical  pas- 
sages had  to  be  written  T\^y?  ^33  TV  IT*1M,  brickwise,— so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  prose  ?  for  even  prose  had  not  lines  of  the  same 
length  until  DDpHK  became  dilatable. 

MS.Or.  4445  B.M.  of  the  ninth  century  has  3  cols.of  21  ILof  loletters. 
MS.  Petersburg  Prophets  of  916  ,,2       „      21     „     15     „ 

Of  the  eighteen  facsimiles  of  6insburg*s  Hebrew  Bible  (London, 
1898),  most  have  3  columns,  only  one  of  the  seventeenth  century  has 
I  column,  the  line  has  only  once  more  than  40  and  generally  less 
than  30  letters.    Evidently  the  codex  or  book  imitated  the  scroll. 

How  many  lines  had  the  column?  Btichler,  from  Soferim  and 
Massora,  infers  42  as  normal,  but  60, 72,  and  98  occur.  The  Pentateuch 
has  304,000  letters,  i.  e.  10,133  lines  of  30  letters,  i.  e.  241  columns  of 
42  letters,  i.  e.  25  yards,  which  is  far  too  much ;  therefore  the  column 
must  have  contained  72  lines  of  30  to  32  cm.  high  and  less  than  4 
finger-breadths  wide,  so  the  writing  must  have  been  very  tiny. 

2.  LiKEATiON  AND  LncBS.— J.  Meg.,  71  d  9  WB'  ^3^DD  mwi)  nJpn 
r»n2  p^ms)  ni-np^  p^l^  ''it  is  a  Halacha  from  Moses  on  Sinai  to 
write  on  leather  with  ink  r\2p2  p73"^DtD1  and  to  rule  (regula  =  pXIO) 
with  a  reed.*'  No  ''book**  is  without  lineation,  not  even  Adam*8. 
The  books  of  Herculaneum  were  also  ruled,  and  so  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus  (fifth  centuiy).  In  gold-writing  the  lines  consisted  of 
silver  points  or  dots.  Hai  Gaon  (1000)  says  Bible  quotations  are 
punctuated.  He  found  this  in  writings  of  the  Seboraim  in  500,  and 
this  was  usual  in  the  Orient  till  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Schechter*6 
texts,  J.Q,B.f  XIYy  456-474,  such  quotations  are  punctuated.    The 
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same  panctoatioii  ocean  in  £.  N.  Adler*8  "An  Eleventh  Centoiy 
Introduction  to  the  Hebxew Bible"  (J.Q.R^  IX,  687)  and  has  been 
xemarked  npon  by  Professor  Darid  Kaofmann  (ib.,  X,  162).  Inter- 
lineations were  always  above  and  not  below  the  line.  *^tD)P*113  and 
rujrnrD  may  each  be  written  as  two  words  and  the  latter  on  two 
lines.  R.  Eleazar  b.  Jose  (c.  200)  saw  the  priest  *s  mitre  and  cnrtain  in 
Rome,  and  denied  that  7  ZTtp  was  written  on  one  line  and  the  Tetra- 
grammaton  above  it  (Sab.  636). 

3.  Ghabaotbr  and  WRiTiNa.— Archaic  nations  regarded  writing 
as  a  miracle.  Jndges  viiL  14  shows  how  common  it  was  in  Bible  times. 
Jeremiah  xzxvL  18  first  mentions  ink  (Isa.  xxxviiL  9  for  SJTtD  read 
DTI'IO).  All  ancient  codices  were  written  over,  inked  again 
"an^frischt.**  Cbld- writing,  xP^^^TP^^^*  ^  mentioned  in  Aristeaa 
as  having  been  used  in  the  copies  of  the  Law  sent  by  the  High  Priest 
to  Ptolemy.  Swete  denies  this,  and  Abrahams,  with  LOw,  suggests 
that  only  the  name  of  G-od  may  have  been  written  in  gold'. 
Canticles  v.  14,  as  interpreted  in  Schir  Rabba,  I,  11  (226  Wilna) 
anan  m  rh  rre^3  an?  ^m  K"n ,  hypothecates  gold- writing  of  texts  with 
silver  dots  or  lines  ^anon  m  ^DDH  nnipj  D^.  That  gold-writing  was 
forbidden  seems  due  to  historical  rather  than  religious  reasons,  the 
Pharisees  objected  to  the  sumptuary  extravagances  of  the  aristocratic 
Sadducees,  and  Jerome  also  objects  to  gold.  Sabbath,  103  b  2J\X^  ^H 

vn^  "fpH  nn  anra  nromn  m  aror  u<  ma  fc6r .  Soferim  savs  that  this 

was  usual  with  the  Alexandrian  Bible  Codices  D^*lJDa7M  ^  fn"tina. 
Illiterates  had  to  sign  their  names  as  witnesses  to  a  "Gret"  and  so 
they  wrote  over  their  munes  in  red  ink  or  their  names  were  written 
and  cut  out  of  fresh  paper  and  they  filled  the  interstices  with  black 
ink.  Omissions  were  "  hung  "  (pSn)  over  the  line— even  whole  verses 
could  be  thus  omitted  and  afterwards  replaced,  perhaps  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  four  "  hung  "  letters  of  the  Massora  are  the  earliest  traces 
of  this.  Only  one  side  of  the  skin  was  written  on.  "  Opistography,** 
Le.  writing  on  both  sides,  is  only  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture 
(Ezek.  ii.  10). 

np*1  na^ra  thin  writing  is  a  characteristic  of  the  "l^a?  ^  ItbeUariug 
or  "W)D  or  scribe— and  a  proof  of  the  minuscular  writing  of  antiquity. 
Writing-materials  were  as  follows :  for  the  schoolboy  a  <<yfo  consisting 
of  a  ania  on  one  side  and  pTHtD  (eraser)  on  the  other ;  for  the  scribe 
nop  or  D1tD>1p  B  K^kaiiot.     The  inkstand  was  KoXampiop  "tC^DH  n^ 

po^Kp  once  VI  n^a. 

^  Dr.  Oastor,  in  his  samptnons  HArew  JikminaM  Biblm  (London, 
HArrison,  1901),  also  diseosses  the  question. 
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III. 
Preservation  and  Distribution  op  Old  Hebrew  Books. 

1.  Mantles  and  Depositories.— The  scroll  was  generally  wrapped 
in  silk.  It  might  not  be  touched  with  the  naked  hand.  In  a  bedroom 
it  had  to  be  kept  under  cover,  or  behind  a  curtain,  or  in  the  window. 
The  curtain  of  an  ark  might  be  used  to  cover  a  n"D.  The  mantle 
was  called  nnOOD  (which  is  also  the  Biblical  word  for  a  lady's 
cloak).  It  was  of  silk,  wool,  linen,  leather,  or  paper.  D^")DDn  pn 
(Tos.  Jadajim,  II,  11)  seems  to  have  been  a  leather  case,  in  which 
scroll  with  mantle  was  placed. 

In  the  second  Temple  there  was  no  ark.  The  Hi^n  or  jl'TN,  in  which 
the  scroll  was  kept,  is  inferred  to  have  been  about  a  man*s  size,  from 
a  Tabnudic  quotation  (Berachot,  47  b  ?)  *  *  *  D^D^OW  \Mt^)  njWl 
^n^  Kna:  pnto.  But  the  inference  seems  far-fetched.  There 
were  three  kinds  of  ark  i^iao,  na^n,  riTB^,  made  of  brass,  bone, 
leather,  glass  or  wool,  and  on  a  stand.  The  case  with  rollers  occurs 
on  Christian  monuments  (Schultze,  Rolle  und  Codex),  On  cemeterial 
frescoes  of  the  third  century  Jesus  sits  with  a  case  containing  scrolls 
at  his  feet,  or  with  a  scroll  in  his  left  hand,  and  on  Jewish  gilt  glass 
(Goldglftsem)  of  the  third  century  we  frequently  find  pictures  of  the 
"  armarium  judaicum  **  or  Kiffwdsf  the  ark  or  receptacle  for  generally 
six  recumbent  scrolls.  Pictures  of  these  have  lately  appeared  in  the 
Jewish  Encyclopaedia  {sub  voce  Ark),  and  Jacobs  [J.  Q.  -B.,  XTV,  737], 
has  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  usual  fonn  of  a  Roman  bookcase. 

2.  Scribes  and  Correctors.— The  first  biblical  scribe  was  Jere- 
miah's Baruch,  but  Ezra  was  the  first  copyist  who  supplied  many  copies. 
In  Talmud  times  there  was  no  longer  a  piiestly  caste  of  scribes— though 
the  earliest  were  priests.  Pesachim,  57  a  v  ^W  Dmp  n^3D  v  ^K 
]D\07)pO,  cf.  Luke  i.  62,  shows  discouragement  of  an  attempt  on  the 
priest's  part  to  keep  caligraphy  a  family  secret  But  DHSID  were 
a  profession  like  notaries;  R.  Meir  was  the  greatest.  Huna  wrote 
70  n"D,  R.  Ammi  400.  The  "IDID  was  also  a  '^bJp  but  the  ni>ni> 
was  not  necessarily  an  official.  To  write  and  lend  books  was  meri- 
torious. The  corrector  had  to  read  aloud,  and  the  scribe  had  to  read 
the  original  also— hence  many  of  the  textual  errors  through  similarity 
of  sound.    The  y?27  like  the  libellio,  was  despised. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  original  text  the  correctors  were  paid  by 
the  Temple  treasury  and  had  to  correct  all  copies  by  the  Model 
Codex.  The  king*s  copy  was  corrected  by  the  highest  three 
tribunals.     Nobody  might  keep  an  uncorrected  book  in  his  house 
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more  iban  thirty  days.  If  a  verse  of  four  lines  was  omitted,  the  page 
or  skin  was  spoilt  and  had  to  be  replaced  by  another. 

3.  Bookselling  and  Prices  op  Books.  — Prophets,  and  even 
Sirach  (xxxix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  33),  were  orators  not  writers.  The  oral  law 
was  forbidden  to  be  written.  But  in  the  letter  of  tbe  Palestine  to  the 
llg}'ptian  Jews  (2  Mace.  ii.  15)  of  the  books  which  Judas  Maccabeus 
collected  they  say,  **  if  yon  want  any  books  send  for  them  and  have 
copies  made." 

The  first  bookseller  most  have  been  the  copyist.  The  scribe  in 
Talmud  times  made  books  to  order.  A  heathen,  in  J.  A.  zl,  41  a  14, 
is  said  to  have  had  books  in  stock  for  sale.  A  wise  man  might  buy 
them  of  him,  but  not  a  layman.  Heirloom  T\"o  should  not  be  sold. 
Apocrypha  and  Agada  could  not  have  been  frequent  or  the  Hebrew 
originals  would  not  have  been  lost.  (For  the  literature  as  to  book- 
selling in  Greece  and  Rome,  vide  Wattenbach,  535,  and  Dziatko  in 
Pa%Uif  Wi$9(mk,  III,  939,  and  Birt,  103,  357,  433,  504.  Rome  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  MSS.,  as  Italy  still  is  of  Hebrew  MSS.)  Old  books 
went  to  the  Geniza,  not  to  the  second-hand  bookseller.  The  grave 
is  not  likely  to  give  up  its  literary  Hebrew  treasures  like  a  papyrus 
buried  in  a  necropolis.    Why  not  ? 

As  to  prices,  a  n'^D  bought  for  80  was  sold  for  120  zuz  in  the  year 
330.  An  ordinary  n"D  cost  about  70s.  n"DK  in  250  fetched  5  mana 
=  300*.    Esther  in  337  i  zuz. 

Babylonian  parchment  was  dear.  For  Jewish  dealers  in  parchment 
in  Spain  vide  Jacobs,  J.  Q,  £.,  VI,  609.  For  a  tax  on  parchment  of 
Jews,  vide  Steinschneider,  Kunde  der  hebr.  HSS.  17.  A  small  house 
cost  6«.,  a  labourer  in  a  vineyard  was  paid  i  denar  =  -6  of  a  shilling. 
A  D^^D  was  thought  worth  about  3  or  4  hectares  of  a  field,  and  Esther 
cost  a  day*8  wages  of  a  vineyard  labourer,  vide  Herzfeld,  HandeU- 
geachichte  der  Juden  des  Alterihums, 

Elkan  N.  Adler. 
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LIBERAL  JUDAISM.    An  Essay.    By  Claude  G.  Montefiore. 

Crown  8vo,  3J.  net 
/ewisA  CAro9tieli:'~**Ui,  Montefiore  has  written  to  attractive  and  forcible  a  book  that  it  mast 
arrest  general  attention.  .  .  .  The  book  is  at  once  timely  and  well  conceived.** 

TVMMf.— "  A  work  of  extraordinary  interest  ...  It  most  be  regarded  mainly  as  a  personal 
confession  of  faith ;  and  we  do  not  know  where  it  wonld  be  possible  to  point  to  a  better  statement 
of  what  religions  theism  means  to  a  liberal  believer  in  it" 

MANUAL    OF    JEWISH    HISTORY    AND    LITERATURE. 

Preceded  by  a  brief  Summary  of  Bible  History.    By  Dr.  D.  Cassel.    Translated 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Lucas.    Second  Impression.    Pott  8vo,  is.  6d,  net 

Jtmish  lV(frid:-^"  Before  Mrs.  Locas*s  excellent  translation  there  was  no  good  text -book 
which,  in  a  moderate  cmnpass,  presented  the  main  facts  of  later  history  with  clearness  and 
precision.  ...  As  regards  the  book*s  accaracy  and  valae,  the  many  editions  that  have  been 
printed  in  Germanyi  and  the  well>known  name  of  the  aathor.  are  a  sufficient  guarantee.** 

JEWISil  LIFE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Israel  Abrahams. 
Crown  8to,  7*.  6d.  net 

JtmiMh  drvxr/dk.— "  With  a  fall  equipment  of  modem  scholarship,  he  has  reconstructed  for  us 
and  for  posterity  every  aspect  of  mediaeval  Jewish  life,  and  his  results  are  indispensable  to  every 
future  historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.** 

LES    JUIFS    EN   ROUMANIE   DEPUIS    LE    TRAIT&    DE 

BJDBIiIN   (1878)  jnsqn'ii  ce  jour.     Les  Lois  et   lenrs  Consequences.     Par 
Edmond  Sincerus.    8vo,  51.  net. 

Jewish  IVorU.—^A  book  that  ought  to  command  much  attention,  and  which  has  evidently  been 
written  with  much  authority.** 

ASPECTS  OF  JUDAISM:  being  Eighteen  Sermons  by  Israel 
Abrahams  and  Claude  Montefiore.  Second  Edition,  including  two 
additional  Sermons,    Fcap.  8vo,  3^.  6d.  net, 

JtwUh  CAronicU^-^tht  study  of  a  work  by  these  two  authort  is  like  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  a  charming  and  cultured  person— it  is  a  liberal  education  in  itself,  a  study  fertile  in  interest, 
and  fruitful  of  j^ood.  .  .  .  There  are  not  many  books  published  in  the  present  day  of  which  it  can 
be  said  that  they  will  do  no  hann,  and  unlimited  good.  But  of  this  book  it  is  possible  to  say  so, 
and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given.** 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  FRENCH  HISTORY. 

By  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild.    With  Seventeen  Photogravure  Portraits. 
8vo,  lox.  6d,  net. 

7Yifw«.->"  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  has  made  a  study  of  the  leading  personages  in  French 
History,  and  he  has  produced  in  fltrsonal  CharacUrUHct  from  Ftench  History  an  extremely 
entertaining  collection  <tf  their  more  famous  utterances  and  bon  mots  %  or,  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  their  *  replies.*  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  dull  paragraph  in  the  entire  book.** 

THE  JEWISH  YEAR.  A  Collection  of  Devotional  Poems  for 
Sabbaths  and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  Translated  and  Composed  by 
Alice  Lucas.    Fcap.  Svo,  gilt  top,  2x.  6</.  net. 

Jewish  }Vorid,-~**(X  the  book  as  a  whole,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  ...  It  should  find  a  place  in  every  Jewish  home.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best 
volumes  of  its  class  ever  given  to  the  community.** 


KACMTT.T.ATT  *  Co..  Ltd.,  LOVSOV. 
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PUBUCATIONS  OF  THE 

Jewish   Historical  Society 
of  England. 


JEWISH  HISTORY.  An  Essay  in  the  Philosophy  of  History. 
By  S.  M.  DUBNOW«  From  the  Authorized  German  Translation. 
Globe  8vo,  ax.  6d.  net. 

JtmUk  WorU.'-'^^Xn  a  nmll  book  of  j6o  pagoi.  whidi  can  be  read  tlif«ii|h  in  two  or  three 
hotm,  there  it  enough  food  for  thooriit  to  last  as  many  years.  And  the  «U>le  is  presented  in  so 
attractive  a  manner,  with  a  fdidtyoi  diction  and  indsiveoess  of  phrase  wwch  one  rarely  sees  in 
translations  from  the  German,  that  the  reader  finds  himself  borne  slonf  with  deUj^itAiI  ease,  and 
almost  ferigets  that  he  is  ragaKcd  in  the  difficnlt  study  of  historical  phUoiaophy." 

JEWISH  WORTHIES  SERIES.    Vol.  I. 
MAIMONIDES.    By  David  Yellin  and  Israel  Abrahams. 

Illustrated.    Globe  8vo,  gilt  top,  zr.  6^.  net 

JewUk  OkrvitiUSr.—"  Doabtlesi  destined  to  take  rank  at  once  as  the  dJMsical  biography  oi 
Maimooides.  .  .  .  A  model  biography/' 


MENASSEH  BEN  ISRAEL'S  MISSION  TO  OLIVER 

CROMWELL.  Being  a  Reprint  of  the  Pain|jhlets  published  by 
Menasseh  Hen  Israel  to  promote  the  Readmisfion  of  the  Jews  to 
England,  1649-1656.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
LuciEN  Wolf,  Past-President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Jewish 
Historical  Society  of  England.  With  Portraft.  Super  Royal  8vo, 
21X.  net. 

JtmUh  Chronicle.—'**  Mr.  Wolfs  introduction  i«  a  fascinating  piece  of  work,  and  is  nncraeatioa- 
ahly  the  most  important  contribotion  to  Anglo-Je^'ldi  history  tluU  has  vet  appeaiea  in  any 
language. .  ^ .  In  fact  the  first  thought  snggestrd  bv  Mr.  WolTs  work  b  that  tt  is  beyond  criticism. 
Om-mg  to  hb  careful  preparation,  Mr.  Woir  b  entitled  to  q)eak  with  almost  nndbpnted  authority 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  practically  made  his  own.  .  .  .  Prom  etrrry  point  of  view,  then,  this 
interesting  volume  should  command  the  attention  of  scholars  and  the  vi>tes  of  the  public  It  is 
a  book  deserving  of  the  highest  praise^  both  for  the  freshness  of  its  materiab  and  for  the  vividness 
«-ith  which  they  are  presented.  Mr.  Wolf  b  gifted  with  historic  imsgination  and  a  sfilendid  nervous 
stvie,  and  his  work,  which  every  student  of  the  seventeenth  ceatary  will  have  to  read,  b  an 
aomirabfe  example  of  critical  research  combined  with  litenry  slulL** 

THE  ETHICS  OP  JUDAISM.    By  M.  Lazarus,  Ph.D. 

Translated  from  the  German  by  Henrietta  Szold.  In  Four  Parts. 
Part  I,  Crown  8vo,  3X.  6d,  net.    Part  II,  Crown  8vo^  5^.  6^  net 

Jewish  Chrvnide.—^Tht,  first  two  volumes  issued  by  the  Jewidi  Historical  Society  under  its 
new  and  wider  powers  deserve  a  very  cordial  reception. . .  .Miss  Davb*s  trsmlation  cX  wotat  of 
the  best  poems  of  Mediaeval  Jewish  writers,  and  Prpfnssoc  Lasarms*s  interesting  picsentatioa  of 
the  prinoples  of  Jeikish  ethbs,  are  equally  admirable.'* 

SONGS   OF  EXILE.     By  Hebrew  Poets.     Translated  by 

Nina  Davis.    Royal  i6ma    Gilt  top.    2x.  6d. 

Piloi,'''**ytrf  tufldul  translations.  .  .  .  There  is  enoogh  character  here  to  persuade  us  that  we 
are  listening  not  only  to  Miss  Davb  but  to  the  poet  himself,  and  there  are  not  many  translations 
that  give  tUs  impression.'* 

V,  _^__^_^_^^_ 

MACKnUAV  *  Co.,  Ltd.,  LOSDOV. 

Printed  mt  the  Clarbndon  Press,  Oxford,  by  HosACS  Hart,  PrinUr  U  the  Unitfertitj* 
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